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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  Vm 


I  HAD  hoped  to  be  able,  in  this  Volume,  to  cany  the  history 
df  Greece  down  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Knidus ;  but  I  find  myself 
disappointed. 

A  greater  space  than  I  anticipated  has  been  necessary,  not 
merely  to  do  justice  to  the  closing  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  especially  the  memorable  scenes  at  Athens  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  but  also  to  explain  my  views  both  respecting,  the 
Sophists  and  respecting  Sokrat^s. 

It  has  been  hitherto  common  to  treat  the  sophists  as  corruptors 
of  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  set  forth  the  fact  of  such  corruption, 
increasing  as  we  descend  downwards  from  the  great  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  as  historically  certified.  Dissenting  as  I  do  from  former 
authors,  and  believing  that  Grecian  history  has  been  greatly  mis- 
conceived, on  both  these  points,  I  have  been  forced  to  discuss  the 
evidences,  and  exhibit  the  reasons  for  my  own  way  of  thinking, 
at  considerable  length. 

To  Sok rates  I  have  devoted  one  entire  Chapter.  No  smaller 
space  would  have  sufficed  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  tolerable 
picture  of  that  illustrious  man,  the  rarest  intellectual  phenomenon 
of  ancient  times,  and  originator  of  the  most  powerful  scientific 
impulse  which  the  Greek  mind  ever  underwent. 

a  G. 

LondoD,  Febroaiy,  1850. 
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back  to  negotiate  with  Alkibiades.  —  Peisander  brings  the  oligarchical 
clubs  at  Athens  into  organized  action  against  the  democracy.  —  Peisander 
leaves  Athens  for  Samos — Antiphon  takes  the  management  of  the  oli- 
garchical conspiracy  —  Theramen§s  and  Phrynichus.  —  Military  operar 
tions  near  the  Asiatic  coast.  —  Negotiations  of  Peisander  with  Alkibiadds. 
—  Tricks  of  Alkibiades  —  he  exaggerates  his  demands,  with  a  view  of 
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nus.  —  Abolition  of  the  Graphs  Paranomdn.  —  New  government  proposed 
by  Peisander — oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred. — Fictitious  and  nominal 
aggregate  called  the  Five  Thousand.  —  The  Four  Hundred  install  them- 
selves in  the  senate-house,  expelling  tlie  senators  by  armed  force.  —  Re- 
marks on  this  revolution.  —  Attachment  to  constitutional  forms  at  Athens 

—  use  made  of  this  sentiment  by  Antiphon,  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
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ships  had  not  been  picked  up  after  the  battle.  —  State  of  the  facts  about 
the  disabled  ships,  and  the  men  left  in  theuL  —  Despatch  of  the  generals 
to  Athens,  affirming  that  a  storm  had  prevented  them  from  savine  the 
drowning  men.  —  Justifiable  wrath  and  wounded  sympathy  of  tbo 
Athenians  —  extreme  excitement  among  the  relatives  of  the  drowned 
men.  —  The  generals  are  superseded,  and  directed  to  come  home.  — 
Examination  of  the  generals  before  the  senate  and  the  people  at  Athens. 

—  Debate  in  the  public  assembly — TheramenSs  accuses  the  generals 
as  guilty  of  omitting  to  save  the  drowning  men.  —  Effect  of  the  accusa- 
tion by  Theramen^  upon  the  assembly.  —  Defence  of  the  eenerals  — 
they  affirm  that  they  had  commissioned  Theramends  himself  to  under- 
take the  duty.  —  Reason  why  the  generals  had  not  mentioned  this  com- 
mission in  their  despatch.  —  Different  account  given  by  Diodorus.  •— 
Probable  version  of  the  way  in  which  the  facts  really  occurred.  —  Justi- 
fication of  the  generals  —  how  far  valid  ?  —  The  alleged  storm.  Escape 
of  Eteonikus.  —  Feelings  of  the  Athenian  public  —  how  the  case  stood 
before  them  —  decision  adjourned  to  a  future  assembly.  —  Occurrence  of 
the  festival  of  Apaturia  —  the  great  family  solemnity  of  the  Ionic  race. 

—  Burst  of  feeling  at  the  Apaturia  —  misrepresented  by  Xenophon.  — 
Proposition  of  Kaliixenus  in  the  senate  against  the  generals — adopted 
and  submitted  to  the  public  assembly.  —  Injustice  of  the  resolution  ~- 
by  depriving  the  generals  of  the  customary  securities  for  judicial  triaL 
Psephism  of  Kannonus.  —  Opposition  taken  by  Euryptolemus  on  the 
ground  of  constitutional  form.  —  Graph§  Paranomon.  —  Excitement  of 
Uie  assembly  —  constitutional  impediment  overruled.  —  The  prytanes 
refuse  to  put  the  question  — their  opposition  overruled,  all  except  tnat  of 
Sokrates.  —  Altered  temper  of  the  assembly  when  the  discussion  had 
begun  —  amendment  moved  and  developed  by  Euryptolemus.  —  Speech 
of  Euryptolemus.  —  His  amendment  is  rejected  —  the  proposition  of 
Kaliixenus  is  carried.  —  The  six  generals  are  condemned  and  executed. 

—  Injustice  of  the  proceeding  —  violation  of  the  democratical  maxims 
and  sentiments.  —  Earnest  repentance  of  the  people  soon  afterwards  — 
disgrace  and  end  of  Kaliixenus.  —  Causes  of  the  popular  excitement.  — 
Grenerals  —  not  innocent  men •  135-210 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

nOU  THB   BATTLK  OF  ASGINTJSiB   TO  THE   BE8TORATIOK  OF  THB   DEHOO 
BAGT  AT  ATHENS,   AFTER   THB   EXPULSION   OF   THE    THIRTY. 

Alleged  propositions  of  peace  from  Sparta  to  Athens  —  doubtful.  —  Eteoni- 
kus at  Chios  — distress  of  his  seamen  —  conspiracy  suppressed.  —  Solici- 
tations from  Chios  and  elsewhere  that  Lysander  should  be  sent  out 
•gain. — Arrival  of  Lysander  at  Ephesus  ^^  zeal  of  his    partisans  — 
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Cyras.  • "  Violent  revoiution  at  Miletus  by  the  iMutisaiu  of  Lysander.  «- 
OjnkS  goes  to  risii  his  dying  father  —  confides  his  tribates  to  Lysandec 

—  Inaction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle  of  Arginusa. —  Opera- 
tions of  Lysander.  —  Both  fleets  at  the  Hellespont.  —  Athenian  fleet  M 
.^^gospotami.  —  Battle  of  JBgospotami— 'Surprise  and  captare  of  tha 
entire  Athenian  fleet.  —  Ci^otiire  oH  the  Athenian  commanders,  all  except 
Konon.  —  Slaughter  of  the  captive  generals  and  prisoners.  —  The  Athe- 
nian fleet  supposed  to  have  been  betrayed  by  its  own  commanders.  — 
Distress  and  agony  at  Athens,  when  the  defeat  of  ^gospotami  was  made 
known  there.  •—  Proceedings  of  Lysander.  —  Miserable  condition  of  the 
Athenian  Mernchs,  and  of  the  friends  of  Athens  in  the  allied  dependen- 
cies. Saflbring  in  Athens.  —  Amnesty  proposed  by  Patrokleides,  and 
adopted.  •—  Oath  of  mutual  harmony  sworn  in  the  acropolis.  —  Arrival  of 
Lysander.  Athens  is  blocked  up  by  sea  and  land.  —  Resolute  holding- 
out  of  the  Athenians — their  propositions  for  capitulating  are  refused.  — 
Pretences  of  Theramends  —  he  is  sent  as  envoy — his  studied  delay. — 
Misery  and  famine  in  Athens  —  death  of  Kleophon.  —  The  famine 
becomes  intolerable  —  Theramenes  is  sent  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms 
•—debate  about  the  terms  at  Sparta. — Peace  is  granted  by  Sparta, 
against  the  general  sentiment  of  the  allies. —  Surrender  of  Athens  — 
extreme  wretchedness— *  number  of  deaths  from  famine. — Lysander 
enters  Athens  —  return  of  the  exiles  —  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls  — 
dismantling  of  Peirssus  —  fleet  given  up.  —  The  exiles  and  the  oligarchi- 
cal par^  in  Athens  — their  triumphant  behavior  and  devotion  to  Lysan- 
der.—  Kritias  and  other  exiles  —  past  life  of  Kritias. —  Kritias  at  die 
head  of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  —  Oligarchical  leaders  named  at  Athens. 
—-Seizure  of  Strombichidds  and  other  eminent  democrats.  —  Nomination 
of  the  Thirty,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander.  —  Conquest  of  Samos  by 
Lysander  —  oligarchy  restored  there.  —  Triumphant  return  of  L\'sander 
to  Sparta  —  his  prodigious  ascendency  throughout  Greece.  —  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  —  feelings  of  oligarchical  men  like  Plato. — 
The  Thirty  begin  their  executions —  Strombichides  and  the  imprisoned 
generals  put  to  death  —  other  democrats  also.  —  Senate  appointed  by 
Sie  Thirty—  is  only  trusted  to  act  under  their  intimidation.  Numerons 
executions  without  trial.  —  The  senate  began  by  condemning  willingly 
everyone  brought  before  them. —  Discord  among  the  Thirty  —  dissen- 
tient views  of  Kritias  and  Theramenes. — Lacedaemonian  garrison  intro- 
duced— multiplied  executions  by  Kritias  and  the  Thirty. —  Opposition 
of  Theramenes  to  these  measures  —  violence  and  rapacity  still  farther 
increased  —  rich  and  oligarchical  men  put  to  death.  —  Plan  of  Kritias  to 
gain  adherents  by  forcing  men  to  become  accomplices  in  deeds  of  blood 

—  resistance  of  SokratSs. —  Terror  and  discontent  in  the  city  —  the 
Thirty  nominate  a  body  of  Three  Thousand  as  partisan  hoplltcs.  — 
They  disarm  the  remaining  hoplites  of  the  city. — Murders  and  spolia- 
tions by  the  Thirty.  Seizure  of  the  Metics.  —  Seizure  of  Lysias  the 
rhetor  and  his  brother  Polemarchus.  The  former  escapes  —  the  latter  is 
executed.  —  Increased  exasperation  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty  against  Theramenes.  —  Theramenes  is  denounced  I  y  Ejitias  in 
the  Senate  —  speech  of  Kritias.  —  Reply  of  Theramenes^' — Extreme 
violence  of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty.  —  Condemnation  of  Theramenes.  — 
Death  of  Theramenes  —  remarks  on  his  character.  —  Increased  tyranny 
of  Kritias  and  the  Thirty.  —  The  Thirty  forbid  intellectual  teaching.  — 
Sokrates  and  the  Thirty.  —  Growing  insecurity  of  the  Thirty.  —  Gradual 
alteration  oi  feeling  in  Greece,  since  the  capture  of  Athens.  —  Demand 
bf  the  allies  of  Sparta  to  share  in  tlie  spoils  of  the  war— refused  bf 
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Sparta.  —  Unparalleled  ascendency  of  Lysander.  —  His  o  rerweenmg 
ambition  —  oppressive  dominion  of  Sparta.  —  Disgust  excited  in  Greece 
by  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty.  —  Opposition  to  Lysander  at  Sparta  — 
king  Pausanias.  —  Kallikratidas  compared  with  Lysander. —  Sympathy 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere  with  the  Athenian  exiles.  —  Thrasybulus  seizes 
Phyle  —  repulses  the  Thirty  in  their  attack.  —  Farther  success  of  Thrasy- 
bulus —  the  Thirty  retreat  to  Athens.  —  Discord  among  the  oligarchy  at 
Athens  —  seizure  of  the  Eleusinians.  —  Thrasybulus  establishes  himself 
in  PeirsBus.  —  The  Thirty  attack  him  and  are  defeated  —  Kritias  is  slaiji. 
—  Colloquy  during  the '  burial-truce  —  language  of  Kleokritns.  —  Dis- 
couragement of  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  —  deposition  of  the  Thirty  and 
appointment  of  the  Ten  —  the  Thirty  go  to  Eleusis.  —  The  Ten  carry 
on  the  war  against  thd  exiles.  —  Increasing  strength  of  Thrasybulus.  — 
Arrival  of  Lysander  in  Attica  with  a  Spartan  force.  —  Straightened  con- 
dition of  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus. —  Spartan  king  Pausanias  conducts  an 
expedition  into  Attica ;  opposed  to  Lysander.  —  His  dispositions  unfavor- 
able to  the  oligarchy  ;  reaction  against  the  Thirty.  —  Pausanias  attacks 
Peirseus  ;  his  partial  success.  —  Peace  party  in  Athens  —  sustained  by 
Pausanias.  —  Pacification  granted  by  Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  author- 
ities. —  The  Spartans  evacu£^te  Attica  —  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  are 
restored —  hamngue  of  Thrasybulus. —  Restoration  of  the  democracy.  — 
Capture  of  Eleusis  —  entire  reunion  of  Attica  —  flight  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Thirty 210-290 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

FROM    THE   RBSTORATION    OP   THE   DEMOCRACY   TO   THE   DEATH  OP 

ALKIBIADES. 

Miserable  condition  of  Athens  during  the  two  preceding  years.  —  Imme- 
diate relief  caused  by  the  restoration  —  Unanimous  sentiment  towards 
the  renewed  democracy.  —  Amnesty  —  treatment  of  the  Thirty  and  the 
Ten.  —  Disfranchising  proposition  of  Phormisius.  —  The  proposition 
rejected  —  speech  composed  by  Lysias  against  it.  —  Revision  of  the 
laws  —  the  Nomothetae. — Decree,  that  no  criminal  inquiries  should  be 
carried  back  beyond  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  B.C.  403.  —  Oath 
taken  by  the  senate  and  the  dikasts  modified.  —  Farther  precautions  to 
insure  the  observance  of  the  amnesty.  —  Absence  of  harsh  reactionary 
feeling,  both  after  the  Thirtv  and  after  the  Four  Hundred,  —  Generous 
and  reasonable  behavior  of  the  demos  —  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
oligarchy.  —  Care  of  trie  people  to  preserve  the  rights  of  private  property. 
—  Repaynaent  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  —  The  horsemen,  or  knights.  — 
Revision  of  the  laws --Nikomachus.  —  Adoption  of  the  fuller  Ionic 
alphabet,  in  place  of  the  old  Attic,  for  writing  up  the  laws.  —  Memorable 
epoch  of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides.  The  rhetor  Lysjas.  —  Other 
changes  at  Athens  —  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Hellenotamiae  —  restric- 
tion of  the  right  of  citizenship.  —  Honorary  reward  to  Thrasybulus  and 
the  exiles. — Position  and  views  of  Alkibiades  in  Asia.  —  Artaxerxes 
Mn§mon,  the  new  king  of  Persia.  Plans  of  Cyrus  —  Alkibiades  wishes 
to  reveal  them  at  Susa.  —  The  Lacedaemonians  conjol'itly  with  Cyrus 
require  Phamabazus  to  put  him  to  death.  —  Assassination  of  Alkibiades 
by  ordej'  of  Phamabazus.  —  Character  of  Alkibiades .  .290-316 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

THE  DRAJfA.  —  RHETORIC   AND   DIALECTICS.  —  THE   SOPHISTS. 

Athens  immediately  after  Eukleides  —  political  historjr  little  known. 
Extraordinary  development  of  dramatic  genius.  — Gradual  enlargement 
of  tragedy.  —  Abundance  of  new  tragedy  at  Athens.  —  Accessibility  of 
Ae  theatre  to  the  poorest  citizens.  —  Theorikon,  or  festival-payi  —  Effect 
of  the  tragedies  on  the  public  mind  of  Athens.  —  w^schylus,  SophoklSs, 
and  Euripides  —  modifications  of  tragedy.  —  Popularity  arising  from 
expenditure  of  money  on  the  festivals. '—  Growth  and  development  of 
comedy  at  Athens.  —  Comic  poets  before  Aristophanes  —  ELratinus,  etc. 
—Exposure  of  citizens  byname  in  comedy  —  forbidden  for  a  time^ 
then  renewed  —  Krat^s  and  the  milder  comedy.  —  Aristophanes.  — 
Comedy  in  its  effect  on  the  Athenian  mind.  —  Mistaken  estimate  of  the 
comic  writers,  as  good  witnesses  or  just  critics.  —  Aversion  of  Solon  to 
the  drama  when  nascent.  —  Dramatic  poetry  as  compared  with  the 
former  kinds  of  poetry.  —  Ethical  sentiment,  interest,  and  debate,  infused 
into  the  drama.  —  The  drama  formed  the  stage  of  transition  to  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  ethical  philosophy.  —  Practical  value  and  necessity  of 
riietorical  accomplishments.  —  Rhetoric  and  dialectics.  —  Empedokl^s 
of  Agrigentum  —  first  name  in  the  rhetorical  movement.  —  Zeno  of  Elea 

—  first  name  in  the  dialectical  movement.  —  Eleatic  school  —  Par- 
menides.  —  Zeno  and  Melissus  —  their  dialectic  attacks  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  Parmenid§s.  —  Zeno  at  Athens  —  his  conversation  both  with 
Perikl^s  and  with  Sokrates.  —  Early  manifestation,  and  powerful  efficacy, 
of  the  negative  arm  in  Grecian  philosophy.  —  Rhetoric  and  dialectics  — 
men  of  active  life  and  men  of  speculation  —  two  separate  lines  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  —  Standing  antithesis  between  these  two  intellectual 
classes  —  vein  of  ignorance  at  Athens,  hostile  to  both.  —  Gradual 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  education  at  Athens  —  increased  knowledge 
and  capacity  of  the  musical  teachers.  —  The  sophists — true  Greek  mean- 
ing of  that  word  —  invidious  sentiment  implied  in  it.  —  The  name 
fiophist  applied  by  Plato  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  his  polemics  against  the 
eminent  paid  teachers.  —  Misconceptions  arising  from  Plato's  peculiar 
use  of  the  word  sophist.  — Paid  teachers  or  sophists  of  the  Sokratic  age 

—  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  etc.  —  Plato  and  the  sophists  —  two  different 
points  of  view  —  the  reformer  and  theorist  against  the  practical  teacher. 

—  The  sophists  were  professional  teachers  for  active  life,  like  Isokrat^s 
and  Quintilian.  —  Misinterpretations  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  as  carry- 
ing evidence  against  the  sophists.  —  The  sophists  as  paid  teachers  —  no 
proof  that   they  were  greedy  or  exorbitant  —  proceeding  of  Protagoras. 

—  The  sophists  as  rhetorical  teachers  —  groundless  accusations  against 
them  in  that  capacity,  made  also  against  Sokrates,  Isokrates,  and  others. 

—  Thrasymachus  —  his  rhetorical  precepts  —  Prodikus  —  his  discrimina- 
tion of  words  analogous  in  meaning.  —  Protagoras  —  his  treatise  on 
Truth  —  his  opinions  about  the  pagan  gods.  —  His  view  of  the  cognitive 
process  and  its  relative  nature.  —  Gorgias  —  his  treatise  on  physical 
subjects  —  misrepresentations  of  the  scope  of  it.  —  Unfounded  accusations 
against  the  sophists.  —  They  were  not  a  sect  or  school,  with  ccmmon 
doctrines  or  method;  they  were  a  profession,  with  strong  ind  vidua] 
pecnUaritios.  -The    Athenian    character    was    not    really  corrupted. 
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between  480  b.c.  and  405  b.c.  —  Prodikus  —  The  choice  of  Hercules.  — 
Protagoras  —  real  estimate  exhibited  of  him  by  Plato.  —  Hippias  of  Elis 
—  how  he  is  represented  by  Plato.  —  Grorgias,  Polus,  and  Kalliklds.  — 
Doctrine  advanced  bj  Pdlns.  —  Doctrine  advanced  by  Kalliklds^anti- 
sociaL  —  Kallikles  is  not  a  sophist.  —  The  doctrine  pat  into  his  month 
could  never  have  been  laid  down  in  any  public  lecture  among  the  Athe- 
nians. — Doctrine  of  Thrasymachus  in  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato.  —  Such 
doctrine  not  common  to  all  the  sophists  —  what  is  offensive  in  it  is.  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  forward.  —  Opinion  of  Thrasymachus  aftei^ 
wards  brought  out  by  Glaukon  —  with  less  brutalitv,  ana  much  greater 
force  of  reason.  — Plato  against  the  sophists  generally.  His  category  of 
accusation  comprehends  all  society,  with  all  the  poets  and  statesmen.  — 
It  is  unjust  to  try  either  the  sophists  or  the  statesmen  of  Athens,  by  the 
standard  of  Plato.  —  Plato  distinctly  denies  that  Athenian  corruption 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  sophists.  —  The  sophists  were  not  teachers  of 
mere  words,  apart  from  action.  —  General  good  effect  of  their  teaching 
npon  the  youth.  —  Great  reputation  of  the  sophists  —  evidence  of  respect 
for  intellect  and  of  a  good  state  of  public  sentiment 317-399 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

BOKRATES. 

■ 

Different  spirit  shown  towards  Sokrat^s  and  towards  the  sophists. — Birtn 
and  family  of  SokratSs. —  His  physical  and  moral  qualities.  —  Xenophon 
and  Plato  as  witnesses.  —  Their  pictures  of  SokratSs  are  in  the  main 
accordant. —  Habits  of  SokratSs. — Leading  peculiarities  of  Sokratds. — 
His  constant  publicity  of  life  and  indiscriminate  conversation.  —  Reason 
why  SokratSs  was  shown  up  by  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  —  His  per- 
suasion of  a  special  religious  mission.  —  His  daemon,  or  genius  —  other 
inspirations.  —  Oracle  from  Delphi  declaring  that  no  man  was  wiser  than 
he.  —  His  mission  to  test  the  false  conceit  of  wisdom  in  others.  —  Con- 
fluence of  the  religious  motive  with  the  inquisitive  and  intellectual 
impulse  in  his  mind —  numerous  enemies  whom  he  made.  —  Sokrates  a 
religious  missionary,  doing  the  work  of  philosophy. —  Intellectual  pecu- 
liarities of  SokratSs.  —  He  opened  ethics  as  a  new  subject  of  scientific 
discussion.  —  Circumstances  which  turned  the  mind  of  Sokrates  towards 
ethical  speculations.  —  Limits  of  scientific  study  as  laid  down  by  Sokrates. 
—  He  confines  study  to  human  affairs,  as  distinguished  from  divine — to 
man  and  society.  —  Importance  of  the  innovation  —  multitude  of  new 
and  accessible  phenomena  brought'  under  discussion.  —  Innovations  of 
Sokrates  as  to  method  —  dialectic  method  —  inductive  discourses  — 
definitions.  —  Commencement  of  analytical  consciousness  of  the  mental 
operations  —  genera  and  species.  —  Sokrates  compared  with  previous 
philosophers.  —  Great  step  made  by  Sokrates  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  formal  logic,  aft<irwards  expanded  by  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aris< 
fcotle. — Disdectical  process  employed  by  Sokrates  —  essential  connection 
between  method^  and  subject.  —  Essential  connection  alsc  between  th< 
dialectic  process  and  the  logical  distribution  of  subject-matter  —  one  in 
many  and  many  in  one.  —  Persuasion  of  religious  mission  in  Sokrates, 
prompting  him  to  extend  his  colloquial  cross-examination  to  noted  men 
<—  His  cross-examining  purpose  was  not  confined  to  noted  men,  bat  of 
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universal  application.  —  Leadiog  ideas  which  directed  the  semtitj  of 
SokxaJiSs—- cont]:a8t  between  the  special  professions  and  the  general 
duties  of  social  life^  —  Platonic  dialogues  —  discussion  whether  virtne  is 
teachable. -— Conceit  of  knowledge  without  real  knowledge  —  universal 
pzeyjience  of  it  —  Such  confident  persuasion,  without  science,  belongecl 
at  that  time  to  astronomy  and  physics,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  man 
and  society  — it  is  now  confined  to  the  latter.  —  Sokrates  first  lays  down 
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CHAPTER    LXII 

TWENTY-FIRST  YEAR   OF  THE  WAR.-OUGARCHY   OF  FOUR 

HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

About  a  year  elapsed  between  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athe 
Dians  near  Syracuse  and  the  victory  which  they  gained  over  the 
Milesians,  on  landing  near  Miletus  (from  September  413  B.C.,  to 
September  412  B.C.).  After  the  first  of  those  two  events,  the 
complete  ruin  of  Athens  had  appeared  both  to  her  enemies  and  to 
herself,  impending  and  irreparable.  But  so  astonishing,  so  rapid, 
and  so  energetic  had  been  her  rally,,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
second,  she  was  found  again  carrying  on  a  tolerable  struggle, 
though  with  impaired  resources  and  on  a  purely  defensive  system, 
against  enemies  both  bolder  and  more  numerous  than  ever.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  her  foreign  affairs  might  have 
gone  on  thus  improving,  had  they  not  been  endangered  at  this 
critical  moment  by  the  treason  of  a  fraction  of  her  own  citizens, 
bringing  her  again  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  she  was  only 
rescued  by  the  incompetence  of  her  enemies. 

That  treason  took  its  first  rise  from  the  exile  Alkibiades.  I 
have  already  recounted  how  this  man,  alike  unprincipled  and 
energetic,  had  thrown  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardor  into 
^e  service  of  Sparta,  and  liad  indicated  to  her  the  best  means 

YOL.  viiL  1  loc 
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of  aiding  Syracuse,  of  inflicting  positive  injury  upon  Athens,  and 
lastly,  of  provoking  revolt  among  the  Ionic  allies  of  the  latter. 
It  was  by  his  boldness  and  personal  connections  in  Ionia  that  the 
revolt  of  Chios  and  Miletus  had  been  determined. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  he  had  greatly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.  The  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
pendencies of  Athens  had  not  been  accomplished  so  easily  and 
rapidly  as  he  had  predicted ;  Chalkideus,  the  Spartan  commander 
with  whom  he  had  acted  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Miletus  ; 
the  ephor  Endius,  by  whom  he  was  chiefly  protected,  retained  his 
oflBice  only  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  ephors,i  just 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Oetotter,  when  the 
Athenians  gained  their  second  victory  near  Miletus,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  blocking  up  the  town ;  while  his  personal  enemy 
king  Agis  still  remained  to  persecute  him.  Moreover,  there 
was  in  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man  something  so  essen- 
tially selfish,  vain,  and  treacherous,  that  no  one  could  ever  rely 
upon  his  faithful  cooperation.  And  as  soon  as  any  reverse 
occurred,  that  very  energy  and  ability,  which  seldom  failed  him, 
made  those  with  whom  he  acted  the  more  ready  to  explain  the 
mischance,  by  supposing  that  he  had  betrayed  them. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Miletus,  king  Agis  wa&  en^^ 
abled  to  discredit  Alkibiad^s  as  a  trfdtor  to  Sparta;  upon  which, 
the  new  ephors  sent  out  at  once  an  order,  to  the  general  Astyochus, 
to  put  him  to  deaths  Alkibiad^s  had.now  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
the  difierence  between  Spartan  and  Athenian  procedure.  Though 
his  enemies  at.  Athens  were  numerous  and  virulent,,  with  all  the 
advantage,  so  unspeakable,  in  political  warfare,  of  being  able  to 
raise  the  cry  of  iI:x^igio^.  against  him,  yet  the  utmost  which 
they  could  obtain  was  that  he  should  be  summoned  home  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  dikastery.  At  Sparta,  without  any  positive 
ground  of  crimination,  and  without  any  idea  of  judicial  trial,  his 
enemies  procure  an  order  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Alkibiad§s,  however,  got  intimatioa  of  the  order  in  time  to 

^  See.Thucyd.  V,  36. 

'  Thutqrd.  viii,  45..  KaZ  A^  avTcJv  aiptKOfUvijf  efiard^^^  nph^  ^Aotvoxo>^ 
iK  AaKedaifiovog  Chit'  anoKreivQi  (^v  ydp  teal  rip  'Kyidt  hc^pi^  kqI  &.')lWu\ 
uir iGToc  i'pah'eTo)^  etc 
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fetire  to  Tissaphernes.  Probably  he  was  forewarned  by  Asty« 
•chus  hnaaself,  not  ignorant  that  so  monstrous  a  deed  would 
greatly  alienate  the  Chians  and  Milesians,  nor  foreseeing  the 
full  mischief  which  his  desertion  would  bring  upon  Sparta.  With 
that  flexibility  of  cliaracter  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  master 
and  take  up  a  new  position,  Alkibiad^s  .soon  found  means  to 
insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satiap.  He  began 
BOW  to  play  a  game  neither  Spartan  nor  Athenian,  but  Persian 
and  anti-H-ellenic :  a  game  of  duplicity  to  which  Tissaphernes 
himself  was  spontaneously  disposed,  but  to  which  the  interyen- 
tion  of  a  dexterous  Grecian  negotiator  was  indispensable.  It 
was  by  no  means  the  interest  of  the  Great  King,  Alkibiades 
urged,  to  lend  such  effective  aid  to  either  of  the  contending 
parties  as  would  enable  it  to  crush  the  other :  he  ought  neither 
to  bring  up  the  Phenician  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
nor  to  furnish  that  abundant  pay  which  would  procure  for  them 
indefinite  levies  of  new  Grecian  force.  He  ought  so  to  feed  and 
'prolong  the  war,  as  to  make  each  party  an  instrument  of  exhaus- 
tion and  impoverishment  against  the  other,  and  thus  himself  to 
rise  on  the  ruins  of  both :  first  to  break  down  the  Athenian  em- 
pire by  means  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  afterwards  to  expel 
the  Peloponnesians  themselves;  which  might  be  effected  with 
little  trouble  if  they  were  weakened  by  a  protracted  previous 
struggle.* 

Thusiar  Alkibiades  gave  advice,  as  a  Persian  counsellor,  no* 
unsuitable  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Susa.  But  he  seldom 
gave  advice  without  «ome  view  to  his  own  profit,  ambition,  or 
antipathies.  Cast  off  unceremoniously  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
was  now  driven  to  seek  restoration  in  his  own  country.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  not  only  that  he  should 
preserve  her  from  being  altogethei*  ruined,  but  that  he  should 
present  himself  to  the  Athenians  as  one  who  could,  if  restored, 
divert  the  aid  of  Tissaphernes  from  Lacedeemon  to  Athens. 
Accordingly,  he  farther  suggested  to  the  satrap,  that  while  it 
was  essential  to  his  interest  not  to  permit  land  power  and 
maritime  power  to  be  united  in  the  same  hands,  whether  Lace- 
daemonian or  Athenian,  it  would  nevertheless  be  found  ea»er  to 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  45, 46. 
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arrange  matters  with  the  empire  and  pretensions  of  Athens  than 
with  those  of  Lacedaemon.  The  former,  he  argued,  neithef 
sought  nor  professed  any  other  object  than  the  subjection  of  her 
own  maritime  dependencies,  in  return  for  which  she  would  will- 
ingly leave  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
King;  while  the  latter,  forswearing  all  idea  of  empire,  and 
professing  ostentatiously  to  aim  at  the  universal  enfranchisement 
of  every  Grecian  city,  could  not  with  the  smallest  consistency 
conspire  to  deprive  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  the  same  privilege. 
This  view  appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  the  objection  which 
Theramen^s  and  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  officers  had  taken 
to  the  first  convention  concluded  by  Chalkideus  and  Alkibiades 
with  TissaphemSs :  objections  afterwards  renewed  by  Lichas 
even  against  the  second  modified  convention  of  Theramen^s, 
and  accompanied  with  an  indignant  protest  against  the  idea  of 
surrendering  to  the  Great  King  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
ever  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  * 

All  these  latter  arguments,  whereby  Alkibiades  professed  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  satrap  a  preference  for  Athens, 
were  either  futile  or  founded  on  false  assumptions.  For  on  the 
one  hand,  even  Lichas  never  refused  to  concur  in  surrendering 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
empire  of  Athens,  so  long  as  she  retained  any  empire,  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  more  formidable  to  Persia  than  any  efforts  undertaken 
by  Sparta  under  the  disinterested  pretence  of  liberating  generally 
the  Grecian  cities.  Nor  did  Tissaphernes  at  all  lend  himself  to 
any  such  positive  impression ;  though  he  felt  strongly  the  force 
of  the  negative  recommendations  of  Alkibiadds,  that  he  should 
do  no  more  for  the  Peloponnesians  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the 
war,  without  insuring  to  them  either  a  speedy  or  a  decisive 
success  :  or  rather,  this  duplicity  was  so  congenial  to  his  Oriental 
mind,  that  there  was  no  need  of  Alkibiades  to  recommend  it. 
The  real  use  of  the  Athenian  exile,  was  to  assist  the  stitrap  in 
carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  to  provide  for  him  those  plausible 
pretences  and  justifications,  which  he  was  to  issue  as  a  substitute 
for  effective  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Established  along  with 
Tissaphernes   at  Magnesia,  —  the  same  place  which  had  beeE 


'  Thucyd  viii,  46-52. 
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•ocupied  about  fifly  years  before  by  another  Athenian  exilei 
equally  unprincipled,  and  yet  abler,  Themistoklgs,  —  Alkibia<les 
served  as  interpreter  of  his  views  in  all  his  conversations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  in  his  confidence :  an 
appearance  of  which  he  took  advantage  to  pass  himself  off  falsely 
upon  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  as  having  the  power  of  turning 
Persian  wealth  to  the  aid  of  Athens. 

The  first  payment  made  by  Tissaphernes,  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  lasus  and  of  the  revolted  Amorges,  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Miletus,  was  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma  per  head. 
But  notice  was  given  that  for  the  future  it  would  be  reduced  one 
half,  and  for  this  reduction  Alkibiades  undertook  to  furnish  a 
reason.  The  Athenians,  he  urged,  gave  no  more  than  half  a 
drachma ;  not  because  they  could  not  afford  more,  but  because, 
from  their  long  experience  of  nautical  affairs,  they  had  found  that 
higher  pay  spoiled  the  discipline  of  the  seamen  by  leading  them 
into  excesses  and  over-indulgence,  as  well  as  by  inducing  too  ready 
leave  of  absence  to  be  granted,  in  confidence  that  the  high  pay 
would  induce  them  to  return  when  called  for.'  As  he  probably 
never  expected  that  such  subterfuges,  employed  at  a  moment 
when  Athens  was  so  poor  that  she  could  not  even  pay  the  half 
drachma  per  head,  would  carry  conviction  to  any  one,  so  he  in- 
duced Tissaphernes  to  strengthen  their  effect  by  individual  bribes 
to  the  generals  and  trierarchs :  a  mode  of  argument  which  was 
found  effectual  in  silencing  the  complaints  of  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates.  In  regard  to  other  Gre^ 
cian  cities  who  sent  to  ask  pecuniary  aid,  and  especially  Chios, 
Alkibiades  spoke  out  with  less  reserve.  They  had  been  hitherto 
compelled  to  contribute  to  Athens,  he  said,  and  now  that  they 
had  shaken  off  this  payment,  they  must  not  shrink  from  imposing 
upon  themselves  equal  or  even  greater  bjurdens  in  their  own 
defence.  Nor  was  it  anything  less,  he  added,  than  sheer  impu- 
dence in  the  Chians,  the  richest  people  in  Greece,  if  they  required 

Thucyd.  viii,  45.     0/  de  rag  vavc  dno?,eiir(jaiVf  vizoXinnvTeg  kc  b^irjpuav 
I  dv  irpoaw^ecXofievov  fiLa-&6v. 

This  passage  is  both  doubtful  in  the  text  and  difficult  in  the  translation. 
Among  the  many  different  explanations  given  by  the  commentators,  I 
adopt  that  of  Dr.  Arnold  as  the  least  unsatisfactory,  though  without  any 
confidence  that  it  is  righu 
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A  foreign  milttar^'  faroe  for  their  prelection,  to  require  at  the  fiame 
time  that  others  fihould  furnish  the  mean^  of  paying  it.^  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  intimated,  —  by  way  of  keeping  up 
hopes  for  the  future,  —  that  Tiasaphemes  was  at  present  carrying 
on  the  war  at  his  own  cost ;  but  if  hereafter  remittances  should 
arrive  from  Susa,  the  full  rate  of  pay  would  be  resumed,  with  the 
addition  of  aid  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  any  other  way  'which 
eould  be  reasonably  asked.  To  this  promise  was  added  an 
assurance  that  the  Phenician  ileet  was  now  under  eqaipmenty 
and  would  shortly  be  brought  up  to  their  aid,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  superiority  which  would  render  resistance  hopeless :  an  assur- 
ance not  merely  deceitful  but  mischievous,  since  it  was  employed 
to  dissuade  them  from  aU  immediate  action,  and  to  paralyze  their 
navy  during  its  moments  of  fullest  vigor  and  efficiency.  Even 
the  reduced  rate  of  pay  was  furnished  so  irregularly,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  force  kept  so  starved,  that  the  duplicity  of  the 
eatrap  became  obvious  to  every  one,  and  was  only  carried  through 
by  his  bribery  to  the  officers.^ 

While  Alkibiades,  as  the  confidential  agent  and  interpreter  of 
Tissaphernes,  was  carrying  on  this  anti-Feloponnesian  policy 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  412-411  B.C.,  —  partly  during 
the  stay  of  the  Peloponnesian  -Aeet  at  Miletus,  partly  after  it  had 
moved  to  Knidus  and  Eiiodes,  — he  was  at  the  same  time  opening 
correspondence  with  the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos.  His  breach 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  his  ostensible  position  in  the 
service  of  Tissaphemes,  were  facts  well  known  among  the  Athe- 
nian armament ;  and  his  scheme  was,  to  procure  both  restoration 
and  renewed  power  in  his  native  city,  by  representing  himself  as 
competent  to  bring  over  to  her  the  aid  and  alliance  of  Persia, 
through  his  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the  satrap.     His  hos- 

^  Thucyd.  viii,  45.  Tag*  de  iro^eig  deofievag  ;fp?7/uorcjv  airrfXaaeVt  avrdc 
avTL?Jyijv  vTTEp  Tov  Ttaaafipvovsj  wf  ol  fiev  Xioi  avaiaxyvroi  elevy  ttAov- 
atcjraTOL  ovreg  tcjv  'EA/I^vtjv,  kniKOvpig,  de  5ficjg  ao^o/ievoi  a^covtri  koI  roig 
a-jfiaai  kqI  rolg  ^xp^j^aaiv  allovg  inep  T^g  iKeivuv  kXev&epiag  Kivdvveveiv. 

^  Thucyd.  viii,  46.  T^v  re  Tpo<f)^  KUKug  inopi^e  Tolg  XLeXoirowtjaiotg  Koi 
vavfiaxelv  ovk  ela  •  cMd.  koI  rag  ^OLviaaag  vavg  <^aaKuv  i^^ecv  koX  kx  nepLop* 
Tog  ayuvLUtr&aL  i<l>-&etpe  ra  Trpayfiara  kol  t^  uKfi^v  tov  vavTC€Ov  cvrCnf 
&<^ei7^T0,  yevoftevTjv  kol  'rzdvv  lax'^pav^  ra  re  cMq^  KaTfu^avianoov  ^  Aart 
Katr^avEiVj  ov  izpo^vfiuiq  ^vveiroXifieL. 
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to  the  democracy,  however,  wa»  so  generally  known,  that 
he  despaired  of  accomplishing  hift  return,  unless  he  could  connect 
Hr  with  an  oligarchical  revolution  ;  .which,  moreover,  was  not  less 
^xatifying  to  his  sentiment  of  vengeance  for  the  past,  than  to  his 
ambition  for  the  fiiture.  Accordingly,  he  sent  over  a  private 
mesBage  to  the  officers  and  trierarchs  at  Samos,  several  of  them 
doubtless  his  personal  friends,  desiring  to  be  remembered  to  the 
''best  men''  in  the  armament,'  such  was  one  of  the  standing 
phrases  by  which  oligarchical  men  knew  and  described  each 
odier ;  and  intimating  his  anxious  wish  to  come  again  as  a  citizen 
among  them,  brining  with  him  Tissaphemes  as  their  ally.  But 
he  would  do  this  only  on  condition  of  the  formation  of  an  oligar- 
chibal  government ;  nor  would  he  ever  again  set  foot  amidst  th& 
odious  democracy  to  whom  he  owed  his  banishment.^ 

Such  was  the  first  originating  germ  of  that  temporary  calamity, 
which  so  nearly  brought  Athens  to  absolute  ruin,  called  the  Oli* 
gflrehy  of  Four  Hundred :  a  suggestion  from  the  same  exile  who 
had  already  so  deeply  wounded  his  country  by  sending  Gylippus 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  to  Dekeieia.  As 
yet^  no  man  in  Samos  had  thought  of  a  revolution ;  but  the 
moment  that  the  idea  was  thus  started^  the  trierarchs  and  wealthy 
men  in  the  armament  caught  at  it  with  avidity.  To  subvert  the 
democracy  for  their  own  profit,  and  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  so 
with  the  treasures  of  Pepsia  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
iigsinst  the  Peloponnesians,  was  an  extern  of  good  fortune  greater 
than  they  could  possibly  have  hoped.  Amidst  the  exhaustion  of 
tlie  public  treasure  at  Athens,  and  the  loss  of  tribute  from  her 
dependencies,  it  was  now  the  private  proprietors,  and  most  of  all, 
the  wealthy  proprietors,  upon  whom  the  cost  of  military  opera- 
tions fell :  from  which  burden  they  here  saw  the  prospect  of 
relief,  coupled  with  increased  chance  of  victory.  Elate  with  so 
tempting  a  promise,  a  deputation  of  them  crossed  over  from 
Samos  to  the  mainland  to  converse  personally  with  AlkibiadSs, 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  47.  T(i  y,hf  itaX  'AA/ct/3id(Jou  npofffrifi^avTo^  ?i6y(wc  ^ 
rodff  ivviZ"JTaTovg  ai'.uv  {^Ai^vmav)  dvdpag,  toare  fivijoT^ffvai  irepi  avrov  i^ 
rode  P e2,TiffTovc  rdv  dv^pufruvj  oti  ctt'  bXcyapxig-  i3ovXeTai,  nai  q4 
tL9Piipi^  oidh  df/fiOKparkf  r^  iavi  dv  iK/SoAovag,  KareAi^cii ,  etc* 

*  Tluicyd.  viii,  47. 
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nrho  again  renewed  his  assurances  in  person,  that  he  would  bring 
not  only  Tissaphern^s,  but  the  Great  King  himself,  into  active 
alliance  and  cooperation  with. Athens,  provided  they  would  put 
down  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  he  affirmed  that  the  king 
could  not  possibly  trust.^  He  doubtless  did.  not  omit  to  set  forth 
the  other  side  of  the  alternative;  that,  if  the  proposition  were 
refused,  Persian  aid  would  be  thrown  heartily  into  the  scale  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  in  which  case,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  safety  for  Athens. 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  with  these  fresh  assurances, 
the  oligarchical  men  in  Samos  came  together,  both  in  greater 
number  and  with  redoubled  ardor,  to  take  their  measures  for 
subverting  the  democracy.  They  even  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
project  openly  among  the  mass  of  the  armament,  who  listened  to 
it  with  nothing  but  aversion,  but  who  were  silenced  at  least, 
though  not  satisfied,  by  being  told  that  the  Persian  treasury 
would  be  thrown  open  to  them  on  condition,  and  only  on  condi- 
tion, that  they  would  relinquish  their  democracy.  Such  was  at  this 
time  the  indispensable  need  of  foreign  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war,  such  was  the  certainty  of  ruin,  if  the  Persian  treasure 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy,  that  the  most  democratical  Athe- 
nian might  well  hesitate  when  the  alternative  was  thus  laid 
before  him.  Tlie  oligarchical  conspirators,  however,  knew  well 
that  they  had  the  feeling  of  the  armament  altogether  against 
them,  that  the  best  which  they  could  expect  from  it  was  a  reluc* 
tant  acquiescence,  and  that  they  must  accomplish  the  revolution 
by  their  own  hands  and  management.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  political  confederacy,  or  hetaeria,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  best  measures  towards  their  end.  It  was  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Athens,  with  Peisander^  at  the  head,  to 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  48. 

^  It  is  asserted  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxv,  Lrjfiov  KaTd?\.vaew^ 
'A?roAoyfa,  c.  3,  p  766,  Keisk.)  that  Phrynichus  and  Feisander  emltarked  in 
this  oligarchical  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  clear  of  previoTis 
crimes  committed  under  the  democracy.  But  there  is  nothing  to  counte- 
nance this  assertion,  and  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  gives  quite  a  differ- 
ent color  to  their  behavior. 

Peisandet  was  now  serving  with  the  armament  at  Samos  ;  moreover,  hii 
forwardness  and  energy  —  presently  to  be  described— in  taking  the  formid 
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make  knoM  n  the  new  prospects,  and  to  put  the  standing  oligar- 
chical clubs,  or  hetaeries,  into  active  cooperation  for  the  purpose 
tif  violently  breaking  up  the  democracy,  and  &rther  to  establish 
oligarchical  governments  in  all  the  remaining  dependencies  of 
Athens.  They  imagined  that  these  dependencies  would  be  thus 
induced  to  remain  faithful  to  her,  perhaps  even  that  some  of 
those  which  had  already  revolted  might  come  back  to  their  alle 
giance,  when  once  she  should  be  relieved  from  her  democracy, 
and  placed  under  the  rule  of  her  <*  best  and  most  virtuous 
citizens." 

Hitherto,  the  bargain  tendered  for  acceptance  had  been,  sub- 
version of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  restoration  of  Alkibiades, 
on  one  hand,  against  hearty  cooperation,  and  a  free  supply  of 
gold  from  Persia,  on  the  other.  But  what  security  was  there 
that  such  bargain  would  be  realized,  or  that  when  the  first  part 
should  have  been  brought  to  pass,  the  second  would  follow? 
There  was  absolutely  no  security  except  the  word  of  Alkibiad^, 
—  very  little  to  be  trusted,  even  when  promising  what  was  in  hia 
own  power  to  perform,  as  we  may  recollect  from  his  memorable 
dealing  with  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  at  Athens,  —  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  vouching  for  something  in  itself  extravagant 
and  preposterous.  For  what  reasonable  motive  could  be  imagined 
to  make  the  Great  King  shape  his  foreign  policy  according  to 
the  interests  of  Alkibiades,  or  to  inspire  him  with  such  lively 
interest  in  the  substitution  of  oligarchy  for  democracy  at  Athens? 
This  was  a  question  which  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos 
not  only  never  troubled  themselves  to  raise,  but  which  they  had 
every  motive  to  suppress.  The  suggestion  of  Alkibiades  coin- 
cided fully  with  their  political  interest  and  ambition.  Their 
object  was  to  put  down  the  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the 

able  initiative  of  putting  down  the  Athenian  democracy,  is  to  me  quite  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  taunts  of  the  comic  writers  again&t  his  cowardice 
are  unfoanded.  Xenophon  in  the  Symposion  repeats  this  taunt  (ii,  14) 
which  also  appears  in  Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  Plato  Comicus,  and  others 
066  the  passages  collected  in  Meineke,  Histor.  Critit.  Comicor.  Gr»corum, 
ToL  i,  p.  178,  etc. 

Modem  writers  on  Grecian  history  often  repeat  such  bitter  jests  as  if 
Jiey  were  so  much  genuine  and  trustworthy  evidence  against  the  perHor 
libeUed 

1* 
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government  ibr  themselves  ;  and  the  promise  of  Persian  gold,  Jl 
they  could  get  it  aocredited,  was  inestimafole  as  a  fiteppingHstons 
towards  this  goal,/wlhether  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  deln* 
^ion  or  not.  The  probability  is,  that  having  a  strong  interest  is 
believing  it  themselves,  and  a  «till  stronger  interest  in  making 
others  believe  it,  they  talked  each  other  into  a  sincere  persuasion* 
Without  adverting  to  this  fact,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  und«]?« 
Atand  how  the  word  of  suoh  a  man  as  AlkibiadSs,  on  such  a  mat* 
ler^  could  be  so  implicitly'  accepted  as  to  set  in  motion  a  whole 
train  of  novel  and  momentous  events. 

There  was  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  ventured  openly  to  call  it  in  question.  This  was  Phryniohus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  who  had  recently  given  valuable 
counsel  after  the  victory  of  Miletus ;  a  clear-sighted  and  saga- 
cious man,  but  personally  hostile  to  Alkibiades,  and  thoroughly 
seeing  through  his  character  and  projects.  Though  Phrynichus 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  ocganizere  >af  the  oligarchical 
movement,  w*hen  lit  became  detadied  &om,  and  hostile  to  Alki- 
biades, yet  under  the  actual  drcumstances  he  discountenanced 
it  altogether.!  Alkibiades,  he  said,  had  no  attachment  to  oligar- 
chical government  rather  than  to  democratical ;  nor  could  he  ba 
relied  on  for  standing  by  it  after  it  should  have  been  set  up.  His 
only  purpose  was,  to  -make  use  of  the  odigarohical  conspiracy 
uow  forming,  for  fais  own  restoration.;  which,  if  brought  to  pass, 
could  not  fail  to  introduce  political  discard  into ,  the  camp,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  'at  present  happen.  As  to  tho 
Persian  king,  it  was  unreasonable  ito  expect  that  he  would  put 
himself  oat  of  his  way  to  aid  the  Athenians,  his  old  enemies,  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence,  while  he  had  the  Peloponnesians 
present  as  allies,  with  a  good  na^al  force  and  ^werful  cities  in 
his  own  teiTitory,  from  whom  he  had  never  experienced  either 
insult  or  annoyanoe.  Moreover,  the  dependencies  of  Athens  — 
upon  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  eoniler  simultaneously  twitb 
Athens  herself,  the  blessing  of  oligarchical  government  —  wookl 

'  Fhrjnichas  is  affirmed,  in  an  Oration  of  Lysias,  to  have  been  originally 
pooi:,  keeping  sheep  in  the  country  part  of  Attica ;  then,  to  have  resided  in 
the  city,  and  practised  what  was  called  syeopnancy^  or  false  and  vexatioafl 
accusation  before  the  dikastery  and  the  pubUc  assembly,  (Lysias,  Orat 
pro  Polystrato,  c.  3,  p.  674,  Reisk.) 
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reeeiye  that  boon  with  indifference.  Those  who  had  aJtead^ 
revolted  would  not  come  baek^  those  who  yet  remained  faithful, 
woald  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  remain  ao  longer.  Their 
object  would  be  to  obtain  autonomy,  either  under  oligarchy  or 
democracy,  as  the  case  might  be.  Assuredly,  they  would  not 
expect  betiter  trf»atment  from  an  oligarchical  government  at  Ath- 
ens, than  from  a  democratical ;  for  diey  knew  that  those  self- 
styled  "  good  and  virtuous  "  men,  who  would  form  the  oligarchy, 
were,  as  ministers  of  democracy,  the  chief  advisei's  and  insti- 
gators of  the:  people  to  iniquitous-  deeds,  most  commonly  for 
nothing  but  their  own  individual  proft*.  From  an-  Athenian  oli- 
garchy, the  citiaens  of  these  dependencies  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  violent  executions  without  any  judicial  trial ;  but  under  the 
demoenaey,  they  could  obtain  shelter  and  the  means  of  appeal, 
while  their  persecutors  were  liable  to-  restraint  and  chastisement, 
from  the  people  and  tiie  popular  dikasteries.  Such,  Phrynichus 
affirmed  on  his  own  personal  knowledgej  was  the  genuine  feeling 
among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.'  Having  thus  shown  the 
calculations  of  the  conspirators  —  as  to  Alkibiades,  as  to  Persia, 
and  as  to  the  allied  dependencies  —  to  be  all  illusory,  Phryniclius 
concluded  by  entering  his  decided"  protest  against  adopting  the 
propositions  of  Alkibiades. 

But  in  this  protest;  borne  out  afterwards  by  the  result,  he  stood 
nearly  ^one.  The  tide  of  opinion,  among  the  oligarchical  coaspir- 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  48.  Tug  re  ^vfi/iaxt^ac  TToAcir,  «tV  VTreo-^^cnJ^af  rV)  o-^af 
oTuyapx^^^t  ^'"'^  ^  '^^  ^^f*^  oi*  dijfjtoHpar^aovTati  ev  ddevai  e<^tj  on  oifdhv 
ftaXhjv  a^aw  ov&'  ai  a^eaTTjKvlai  irpoax(^ffovTcu,  ovi^'  ai  VTrdpxovaat 
^efiaiorepai  effovrai'  ov  yap  jSovX^aea'^ai  avradg  fxer'  oXtyapxiac  v  drffio- 
Kpariac  dovXeveiv  fiaXTiov,  rj  /iet^^  dnoripov  av  tvx(^(tl  tovtuv  (/.cvT^epovi 
elvai,  Tovg  re  KaXoiiq  Ku.ya'&ovg  ovojua^ofievovg  ovk  eXacrorw  avTov^ 
^ojii^eiv  a^im  irpayfiava  irapi^viv  vov  drifiov,  tto p  iffra  q  o  v  rag  Kal 
icijyijTd.c  Tijv  KaKcav  rCj  dij(i.(fiyk^  ui.v  rd,  TrAetw  aitrovr  c  oeXet 
c  ^  a:i*  lud  rd  fiev  iV  kneivovQ:  sivat^.  hqX  aieptToi  av  loal  (Siuior-epov  ano^iia- 
A.€i»y  TOP  re  d^fiov  a^ctv  r&  icaTa<}iv  y^  v  eiuai  Kal  eksLvuv 
a  fji^pov  LGTJjv.  Kal  Tai>Ta  TT  a  p^  avruv  tCjv  epyuv  err  t  g  ta  [j  iva( 
rdg  iroXetg  aaibCtq  avrog  eldivai,  on  ovro)  vo/ii^ovcri. 

In  taking  the  comparison  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  in  Greece^ 
thsre  is  hardly  any  evidence  more  impertant  than  this*  passage:  a  t<;stimony 
to  the  comparative  merit  of  democracy,  pronounced  try  an  oligarchical  con 
ipinUDr,  and  sanctioned  by  an  historian  himself  unfriendly  to  the  democm^ 
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ators,  ran  so  furiously  the  other  way,  that  it  was  risohed  to  do- 
spatch  Peisander  and  others  immediately  to  Athens  to  consum- 
mate the  oligarchical  revolution  as  well  as  the  recall  of  Alki- 
biades ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  propose  to  the  people  their  new 
intended  ally,  Tissaphern^s. 

Phrynichus  knew  well  what  would  be  the  consequence  to  him- 

•  eelf — if  this  consummation  were  brought  about,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  probably  would  be  —  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy 
Alkibiades  against  his  recent  opposition.  Satisfied  that  the  latter 
would  destroy  him,  he  took  measures  for  destroying  Alkibiades 
beforehand,  even  by  a  treasonable  communication  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  Astyochus  at  Miletus,  to  whom  he  sent  a  secret 

.  account  of  the  intrigues  which  the  Athenian  exile  was  carrying 
on  at  Samos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Peloponnesians,  prefaced  with 
an  awkward  apology  for  this  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his 
country  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  a  personal 
enemy.  But  Phrynichus  was  imperfectly  informed  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Spartan  commander,  or  of  his  relations  with 
Tissapherngs  and  Alkibiades.  Not  merely  was  the  latter  now  at 
Magnesia,  under  the  protection  of  the  satrap,  and  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  Astyochus,  a  traitor  to  his  duty 
through  the  gold  of  Tissaphern^s,  went  up  thither  to  show  the 
letter  of  Phrynichus  to  the  very  person  whom  it  was  intended 
to  expose.  Alkibiades  forthwith  sent  intelligence  to  the  generals 
and  officers  at  Samos,  of  the  step  taken  by  Phrynichus,  and 
pressed  them  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  life  of  Phrynichus  now  hung  by  a  thread,  and  was  prob- 
ably preserved  only  by  that  respect  for  judicial  formalities  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Athenian  character.  In  the  extremity  of 
danger,  he  resorted  to  a  still  more  subtle  artifice  to  save  himself. 
He  despatched  a  second  letter  to  Astyochus,  complaining  of  the 
violation  of  confidence  in  regard  to  the  former,  but  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  he  was  now  willing  to  betray  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  camp  and  armament  at  Samos.  He  invited  Astyo- 
chus to  come  and  attack  the  place,  which  was  as  yet  unfortified, 
explaining  minutely  in  what  manner  the  attack  could  be  best  con- 
ducted. And  he  concluded  by  saying  that  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  means  of  defence,  must  be  pardoned  to  one  whose  life  was 
in  danger  from  a  personal  enemy.     Foreseeing  that  Astyochua 
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would  betray  this  letter  as  he  had  betrayed  the  formfer,  Phryni* 
chus  waited  a  proper  time,  and  then  revealed  to  the  camp  the 
intention  of  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack,  as  if  it  had  reached 
him  by  private  information.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate precautions,  and  himself,  as  general,  superintended  the 
work  of  fortification,  which  was  soon  completed.  Presently 
arrived  a  letter  from  Alkibiades,  communicating  to  the  army  that 
Phrynichus  had  betrayed  them,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  on  the  point  of  making  an  attack.  But  this  letter,  arriving 
after  the  precautions  taken  by  order  of  Phrynichus  himself  had 
been  already  completed,  was  construed  as  a  mere  trick  on  the 
part  of  Alkibiades  himself,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Peloponnesians,  to  raise  a  charge  of  treasona- 
ble correspondence  against  his  personal  enemy.  Tlie  impression 
thus  made  by  his  second  letter  effaced  the  taint  which  had  been 
left  upon  Phrynichus  by  the  first,  insomuch  that  the  latter  stood 
exculpated  on  both  charges. i 

But  Phrynichus,  though  successful  in  extricating  himself, 
failed  thoroughly  in  his  manoeuvre  against  the  influence  and  life 
of  Alkibiades ;  in  whose  favor  the  oligarchical  movement  not 
only  went  on,  but  was  transferred  from  Samos  to  Athens.  On 
arriving  at  the  latter  place,  Peisander  and  his  companions  laid 
before  the  public  assembly  the  projects  which  had  been  conceived 
by  the  oligarchs  at  Samos.  The  people  were  invited  to  restore 
Alkibiad^  and  renounce  their  democratical  constitution ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  were  assured  of  obtaining  the  Persian 
king  as  an  ally,  and  of  overcoming  the  Peloponnesians.2  Violent 
was  the  storm  which  these  propositions  raised  in  the  public  as- 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  50,  51. 

'  In  the  speech  made  by  Theramenes  (the  Athenian)  during  the  oligar- 
chy of  Thirty,  seven  years  afterwards,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Athenian 
people  voted  the  adoption  of  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  from  being 
told  that  the  Lacedcemonians  would  never  trust  a  democracy  (Xenoph.  Hel- 
Icn.  ii,  3,  45). 

This  is  thoroughly  incorrect,  a  specimen  of  the  loose  assertion  of  speai'^ 
crs  in  regard  to  facts  even  not  very  long  past.  At  the  moment  when 
Theramenes  said  this,  the  question,  what  political  constitution  at  Atheni 
the  Lacedemonians  would  please  to  tolerate,  was  all-important  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Theramenes  transfers  the  feelings  of  the  present  *a  lib«  *n«>%dents  of 
the  past 
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sembly.     Many  spediers  rose  in  animated  defence  of  the  demoe*» 
racy;  few,  if  anj,  distinctly  against  it.     The  opponents  of  Alki«' 
biad^s  indignantly  denounced  the  mischief  of  restoring  him^iiv 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  in  reversal  of  a  judicial  sentence,, 
while  the  Enmolpidse  and  Kerykes^  the  sacred  families  connected 
with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  which   Alkibiad«s   had.  violated*  > 
entered  their  solemn  protest  on  religious  grounds  to  the  sama 
effect.     Against  all  these  vehement  opponents^  whose  impa86ion<» 
ed  invectives  obtained  the  full  sympathy  of  the  assembly,  Pei- 
sander  had  but  one  simple  reply.     He  called  them  forward  suc- 
cessively by  name,  and  put  to  each  the  question :  "  What  hope 
have  you  of  salvation  for  the  city,   when   the  Peloponnesians 
have  a  naval  force  against  us  fully  equal  to  ours,  together  with  a.. 
greater  number  of  allied  cities,  and  when  the  king  as  well.as> 
Tissaphern6s  are  snpplying  them  with  money,  while  we  have  n» 
money  left  ?     What  hope  have  you  of  salvation,  unless  we  can 
persuade  the  ting  to  come  over  to  our  side  ?  '*     The  answer  was 
a  melancholy  negative,  or  perhaps  not  less  melancholy  silence. 
"  Well,  then,  rejoined  Peisander,  that  object  cannot  possibly  be 
attained,  unless,  we  conduct  our  political  affairs  for  the  futare  in  a 
more  moderate  way,  and  put  the  powers  of  government  more  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  unless  we  recall  Afkibiad^,  the  only  man 
now  living  who  is  competent  to  do  the  business*     Under  present 
circumstances,  we  surely  shall  not  lay  greater  stress  upon' our  po- 
litical constitution  than  upon  the  salvation  of  the  city ;  the  rather* 
as  what  we  now  enact  may  be  hereafter  modified,  if  it  be  found 
not  to  answer." 

Against  the  proposed  oligarchical  change,  the  repugnance  of  th« 
assembly  was  alike  angry  and  unanimous.  But  they  were  silenced 
by  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  case,  as  the  armament  at  Sa- 
moa had  been  before.;  •  and  admitting,  the  alternative  laid  down  by 
Peisander,  as  I  have  observed,  aloeady,  the  most  democEatioal 
citizen  might  be  embarrassed  as  to  his  vote*  Wlietber  any 
speaker,  like  Phrynichus  at  Samos,  arraigned  the  fallacy  of  the 
alternative,  and  called  upon  Peisander  for  some  guarantee,  better 
than  mere  asseveration,  of  the  benedts  to  come,  we  are  not 
Informed.  But  the-  general  vote  of  the  assembly,  reluctant  and 
only  passed  in  the  hope  of  future  change,  sanctioned  his  rdoomr 
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mendationJ     He  and  ten  other  envoys,  invested  with  full  powers 
ef 'negotiating  with  Alkibiades  and  Tis8aphem§s,  were  despatch- 
ed to  'Ionia  immediately.     Peisander  at  the  same  time  obtained 
from  the  assembly  a  vote  deposing  Phryniehus  from  his  com- 
mand; under  the  accusation  of  having  traitorously  caused  the 
loss  of  las  us   and  •  the  capture  of  Amorges,  after  the  battle  of 
Miletus,  but   from    the  real   certainty  that  he  would  prove  an 
insupepBble  bar  to  all  negotiations  with  Alkibiades.     Phrynichus, 
•with  his  colleague  8kironides,  being  thus  displaced,  Leon  and  Di- 
emedon  were -sent  to  Samos  as  commanders  in  their  stead;  an 
•appointment  of  which,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  Peisander  was 
'far  from  anticipating  the  consequences. 

Before  his  departure  for  Asia,  he  took  a  step  yet  more  impor- 
tant. 'He  was  well  aware  that  the  recent  vote  —  a  result  of  fear 
inspired  by  the  war,  representing  a  sentiment  utterly  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  assembl/,  and  only  procured  as  the  price  of  Per- 
•ftian  aid  against  a  foreign  enemy  —  would  never  pass  into  a  real- 
ity by .  the  ©potitaneous  act  of  the  people  themselves.  It  was, 
indeed,  indispensable  as  a' first  step ;  partly  as  an  authority  to 
himself,  partly  also  as  a  confession  of  the  temporary  weakness  of 
the  democracy,  and  as  a  sanction  and  encouragement  for  the  <^- 
garehical  forces  •  to  show  themselves.  But  the  second  step  yet 
remained  to  be  performed;  that  of  calling  these  forces  into 
energetic -action,  organizing  an  amount  of  violence  sufficient  to 
extort  from  the  people  actual  submission  in  addition  to  verbal 
•acquiescence,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  tying  down  the  patient 
'Rrhile  the  ipTOcess  of  emasculation  was  being  consummated.  Pei 
Sander  visited  all  the  various  political    clubs,  conspiracies,  oj; 


*  Thnoyd/viii,  54.  'O  de  drffio^  rb  fihf  irpiorov  aKoiftJv  ;^faAeird>f  i<ltepe  rd 
nept  T7}g  bXiyapxtac '  oa(^u^  de  dtdaoKoiievoc  vrrd  rov  UeiffavSpov  fi^  dvai 
idXXipf  aamtprcaVf  ^  e  irra^,  Kal  dfia  k2.iri^tjv  cjf  kgI  fiera^aTielTai^ 
kv  e6ii  KE, 

"AtheQiensibas/imminentepericalo  belli,  major  salatis  qnam  dignitatis 
cura  fuit.  Itaque,  permittente  populo,  imperium  ad  Senatum  transfwtur," 
(Justin,  V,  3). 

Justin  is  cowect,  ^o  far  as  this  vote  goes  :  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Change  6f  matters  afterwards,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred 
wu  consnmmiated  unthout  the  promised  benefit  of  Persifta  alliance,  and  by 
simple  terrorism. 
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hetseries,  which  were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Ataens ;  assodi^ 
lions,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the  wealthy  citizens,  partly 
for  purposes  of  amusement,  but  chiefly  pledging  the  members  to 
stand  by  each  other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in  judicial 
trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  official  men  after  the  period  of 
office  had  expired,  in  carrying  points  through  the  public  assembly, 
etc.  Among  these  clubs  were  distributed  most  of  "  the  best 
citizens,  the  good  and  honorable  men,  the  elegant  men,  the  well 
known,  the  temperate,  the  honest  and  moderate  men,"  i  etc.,  to 
employ  that  complimentary  phraseology  by  which  wealthy  and 
anti-popular  politicians  have  chosen  to  designate  each,  other,  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  And  though  there  were 
doubtless  individuals  among  them  who  deserved  these  appella- 
tions in  their  best  sense,  yet  the  general  character  of  the  clubs 
was  not  the  less  exclusive  and  oligarchical.  In  the  details  of 
political  life,  they  had  difierent  partialities  as  well  as  different 
antipathies,  and  were  oftener  in  opposition  than  in  cooperation 
with  each  other.  But  they  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a 
formidable  anti-popular  force ;  generally  either  in  abeyance  or 
disseminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  smaller  political  measures 
and  separate  personal  successes  ;  but  capable,  at  a  special  crisis, 
of  being  evoked,  organized,  and  put  in  conjoint  attack,  for  the 
subversion  of  the  democracy.  Such  was  the  important  move- 
ment now  initiated  by  Peisander.  He  visited  separately  each  of 
these  clubs,  put  them  into  communication  with  each  other,  and 
exhorted  them  all  to  joint  aggressive. action  against  their  common 
enemy  the  democracy,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  already  intimi- 
dated and  might  be  finally  overthrown.^ 

'  0/  ^iXrtiTTOiy  ol  Kah)KuyaT^oi,  ol  ;^;apzevrff ,  ol  yvcjpiuoij  ol  aCx^povec,  fctc. : 
le  parti  honn§te  ct  modere,  etc. 

*  About  these  ^vvufioatai  im  dUaig  kol  cipxalc,  political  and  judicial  asso 
ciations,  see  above,  in  this  History,  vol.  iv,  ch.  xxxvii,  pp.399,  400 ;  vol.  vi, 
eh.  li.  pp.  290,  291 :  see  also  Hermann  Biittner,  Geschichto  der  politischen 
netaerieen  zu  Athen.  pp.  75.  79,  Leipsic,  1840. 

T?ierc  seem  to  have  been  similar  political  clubs  or  associations  at  Car- 
thage, exercising  much  influence,  and  holding  perpetual  banquets  as  a  means 
of  largess  to  the  poor,  Aristotel.  Polit.  li,  8, 2  ;  Livy,  xxxiii,  46  ;  xxxiv,  61  ^ 
Mmpare  Kluge,  ad  Aristotle.  De  Polit.  Carthag.  pp.  46-127,  Wratisl.  1824 

The  like  political   associations  were  both   of  long  duration  among  thi 

Vol.  8  i- 
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Having  taken  other  necessary  measures  towards  the  same  pur* 
;iOse,  Peisander  lefl  Athens  with  his  colleagues  to  enter  upon  hia 


lK>bilit7  of  Rome,  and  of  much  influence  for  political  objects  as  well  as 
judicial  success:  "coiticnes  (compare  Cicero  pro  Cluentio,  c.  54,  s.  148) 
honorum  adipiscendorum  caus4  factae,  factiones,  sodalitatee."  The  incident 
described  in  Livy  (ix.  26)  is  remarkable.  The  senate,  suspecting  the  char- 
Hcter  and  proceedings  of  these  clubs,  appointed  the  dictator  Maenins  (in 
•812  B.C.)  as  commissioner  with  full  power  to  investigate  and  deal  with 
Ihem.  But  such  was  the  power  of  the  clubs,  in  a  case  where  they  had  a 
common  interest  and  acted  in  cooperation  (as  was  equally  the  fact  under 
Peisander  at  Athens),  that  they  completely  frustrated  the  inquiry,  and  went 
on  as  before.  "  Nee  diutius,  utjit,  qvnm  dum  recens  erat^  quaestio  per  dara 
Homina  reorum  viguit :  inde  labi  coepit  ad  viliora  capita,  donee  coitionibus  /ac- 
iionibusque,  adversus  quas  comparata  eratj  oppressaest."  (Livy.  ix,  26.)  Com- 
p&re  Dio.  Cass,  xxxvii,  57,  about  the  iraipiKd  of  the  Triumvirs  at  Rome 
Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petition.  Consulat.  c.  5)  says  to  his  brother,  the  orator : 
"  Quod  si  satis  grati  homines  essent,  haec  omnia  (t.  e.  all  the  subsidia  neces- 
sary for  success  in  his  coming  election)  tibi  parata  esse  debebant,  sicut  pa- 
hita  esse  confido.  Nam  hoc  biennio  quatuor  sodalitates  civium  ad  ambi- 
tionem  gratiosissimorum  tibi  obligasti ....  Horum  in  causis  ad  te  defer* 
bndis  quidnam  eorum  sodales  tibi  receperint  et  conJirmarirU^  scio ;  nam  in 
lerfui." 

See  Th.  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  Kiel,  1843,  ch. 
iii,  sects.  5,  6,  7  ;  also  the  Dissertation  of  Wunder,  inserted  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon  Tullianum  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  in  the  last  volume  of  their  edi- 
tion of  Cicero,  pp.  200-210,  ad  Ind.  Legum  ;  Lex  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis. 

As  an  example  of  these  clubs  or  conspiracies  for  mutual  support  in  ^v 
vufioaiai  iirl  dUaig  (not  including  apxalCi  so  far  as  we  can  make  out),  wc 
may  cite  the  association  called  ol  EUadelg^  made  known  to  us  by  an  Inscrip- 
tion recently  discovered  in  Attica,  and  published  first  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  223  ;  next  in  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attica,  Preface, 
p.  V.  These  'E'lKadelc  are  an  association,  the  members  of  which  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  a  common  oath,  as  well  as  by  a  curse  which  the  mythical 
hero  of  the  association,  Eikadeus,  is  supposed  to  have  imprecated  {huvnov 
TTJ  tt,3^  ^v  HiUadevc  kizripiaaTo) ;  they  possess  common  property,  and  it  was 
held  contrary  to  the  oath  for  any  of  the  members  to  enter  into  a  pecuuiaij 
process  against  the  koivov  :  compare  analogous  obligations  among  the  Ro- 
man Sodales,  Mommsen,  p.  4.  Some  members  had  violated  their  obliga- 
tion upon  this  pa'at:  Polyxenus  had  attacked  them  at  law  for  false  witness : 
and  the  general  holy  of  Che  !^ikadeis  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  so  do- 
ing, and  choose  three  of  their  members  to  assist  him  in  the  cause  before  the 
dikastfcry  (omvff  avvayupLovvrat  rw  kTceaKrjpfxivif)  TOf(  fidpTvai) :  compare 
the  fraipiai  alluded  to  in  Demosthenes  (cont.  Theokrin.  c.  11,  p.  1335)  &f 
ifisisting  Theokrineif  before  the  dikastery,  and  intimidating  the  witnesses. 

VOL.  vin.  2oc. 
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negotiation  ^vith  Tissaphem^.  But  the  cooperahon  aiid  aggre» 
live  movement  of  the  clubs  which  he  had  originated  was  prose* 
jcuted  with  increased  ardor  during  his  absence,  and  even  fell  into 
bands  more  organizing  and  effective  than  his  own.  The  rhetort 
cal  teacher  Antiphon,  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  toc^  it  in  hand 
especially,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  clubs,  and  drew  the 
plan  of  campaign  against  the  democracy.  He  was  a  man  esti- 
otable  in  private  life,  and  not  open  to  pecuniary  corruption  :  in 
other  respects,  of  preeminent  ability, —  in  contrivance,  judgment, 
speech,  and  action.  The  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  gener- 
ally unpopular  among  the  democracy,  excluding  him  from  taking 
rank  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery : 
for  a  rhetorical  teacher, 'contending  in  either  of  them  against  a 
private  speaker,  to  repeat  a  remark  already  once  made,  was  con- 
sidered to  stand  at  the  same  unfair  advantage,  as  a  fencing-master 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  gentleman  would  be  held  to  stand  in  mod- 
em times.  Thus  debarred  himself  from  the  showy  celebrity  of 
Athenian  political  life,  Antiphon  became  only  the  more  consum 
mate,  as  a  master  of  adviee,  calculation,  scheming,  and  rhetor- 
ical composition,!  to  assist  the  celebrity  of  others ;  insomuch  that 

The  Guilds  in  the  European  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  usually  sworn 
to  by  every  member,  and  called  cxmjwrationes  Amicitite,  bear  in  many  respects 
a  resemblance  to  these  ^vuftoaiat ;  though  the  judicial  proceedings  in  !h6 
mediseval  cities,  being  so  much  less  popular  than  at  Athens,  narrowed  their 
range  of  interference  in  this  direction :  their  political  importance,  however, 
was  quite  equal.  ( See  Wilda,  Das  Gilden  Wesen  des  Mittelalters,  Abschn. 
ii,  p.  167,  etc.) 

"  Omnes  autem  ad  Amicitiam  pertinentes  villa  perjftdem  et  sacramentum 
firmaverunt,  quod  unus  subveniat  alteri  tanquam  fratri  suo  in  utili  et  hon- 
esto,"  (ib.  p.  148.) 

*  The  person  described  by  Krito,  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (c.  31,  p. 
305,  C),  as  having  censured  Sokrat#s  for  conversing  with  Euthyd^us  and 
Dionysodorus,  is  presented  exactly  like  Antiphon  in  ThucydidSs :  ijKKTTtt 
V7}  Tov  Aia  I^T^Tup '  aide  olfiai  irCmore  airrbv  iwl  dtKatrr^piov  m*a^€^ijKevai  * 
aW  inatetv  avrov  t^aai  rrepl  tov  fcpayfiaTog,  v^  rbv  ^ia,  kuI  deitfbv  eivai  Kid 
dtivo^  ?,6yovg  ^vrf&evai. 

Hemdorf  thinks  that  Isokrat^s  is  here  meant :  Groen  van  Priwsterer  taMca 
^f  Lysias  j  Winkelmann,  of  Thrasymachus.  The  description  would  fit 
Antiphon  as  well  as  either  of  these  three :  though  Stallbaum  may  perhspf 
be  right  in  supposing  no  particular  individudl  to  ha"\  5  been  in  the  mh&d  «f 
riato 
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His  silent  assistance  in  political  and  judicial  debates,  as  a  sort 
of  chamber-counsel,  was  highly  appreciated  and  largely  paid. 
Now  such  were  precisely  the  talents  required  for  the  present 
occasion ;  while  Antiphon,  who  hated  the  democracy  for  having 
hitherto  kept  him  in  the  shade,  gladly  bent  his  fall  talents  towards 
its  subversion. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Peisander,  in  departing,  chiefly 
confided  the  task  of  organizing  the  anti-popular  clubs,  for  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  already  in  immediate  prospect. 
His  chief  auxiliary  was  Theramenes,  another  Athenian,  now  first 
named,  of  eminent  ability  and  cunning.  His  father  (either  nat- 
ural or  by  adoption),  Agnon,  was  one  of  the  probuli,  and  had 
formerly  been  founder  of  Amphipolis.  Even  Pbrynichus  — 
whose  sagacity  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  appreciate,  and 
who,  finom  hatred  towards  Alkibiad^s,  had  pronounced  himself 
decidedly  against  the  oligarchical  movement  at  Samos  —  became 
zealous  in  forwarding  the  movement  at  Athens,  after  his  dismissal 
from  the  command.  He  brought  to  the  side  of  Antiphon  and 
Theramenes  a  contriving  head  not  inferior  to  theirs,  coupled  with 
daring  and  audacity  even  superior.  Under  such  skilful  leaders, 
the  anti-popular  force  of  Athens  was  organized  with  a  deep  skill, 
and  directed  with  a  dexterous  wickedness,  never  before  witnessed 
in  Greece. 

At  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  other  envoys  reached 
Ionia,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary 411  B.C.,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Mild- 
taa  and  gone  to  Knidus  and  Rhodes,  on  which  latter  island  Leon 
and  DiomedoD  made  some  hasty  descents,  from  the  neighboring 
island  of  Chalk§.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  armament  at 
Chios  was  making  progress  in  the  siege  of  that  place  and  the 
construction  of  the  neighboring  fort  at  Delphinium.  Pedaritus, 
the  LacedaBmonian  governor  of  the  island,  had  sent  pressing 
niessi^es  to  solicit  aid  firom  the  Peloponnesians  at  Rhodes,  but  no 
aid  arrived;  and  he  therefore  resolved   to   attempt   a  general 

01  avvduulv  hriaTCL/iMvoij  whom  Xenophon  specifies  as  being  so  emiaent* 
ly  useful  to  a  person  engaged  in  a  lawsait,  are  probably  the  persons  wha 
knew  how  to  address  the  dikastery  effectively  in  support  of  his  case  (Xen- 
tph.  Memorab.  i,  2,  51). 
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sally  and  attack  upon  the  Athenians  with  his  whole  force,  foreigc 
as  well  as  Chian.  Though  at  first  he  obtained  some  success,  the 
battle  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  and  death,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Chian  troops,  and  with  the  loss  of  many  whose  shields 
were  captured  in  the  pursuit.!  The  ChianSy  now  reduced  to 
greater  straits  than  before,  and  beginning  to  suffer  severely  from 
famine,  were  only  enabled  to  hold  out  by  a  partial  reinforcement 
soon  afterwards  obtained  from  tlie  Peloponnesian  guardships  at 
Miletus.  A  Spartan  named  Leon,  who  had  come  out  in  the  vessel 
of  Antisthenes  as  one  of  the  epibatae,  or  marines,  conducted  this 
reinforcing  squadron  of  twelve  triremes,  chiefly  Thurian  and 
Syracusan,  succeeding  Pedaritus  in  the  general  command  of  the 
lsland.2 

It  was  while  Chios  seemed  thus  likely  to  be  recovered  by 
Athens  —  and  while  the  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  par- 
alyzed at  Bhodes  by  Persian  intrigues  and  bribes  —  that  Peisjui- 
der  arrived  in  Ionia  to  open  his  negotiations  with  Alkibiades  and 
Tissaphernes.  He  was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  subversion 
of  the  democracy  at  Athens  was  «already  begun,  and  would  soon 
be  consummated :  and  he  now  required  the  price  which  had  been 
promised  in  exchange,  Persian  alliance  and  aid  to  Athens  against 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  55,  56. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  61.  eruxov  6e  hi  ev  'PoScf)  ovrog  ^Agtvoxov  Ik  ryg  MtAjyrov 
t^eovTu  T€  uvdpa  IiirapTiuTTjv,  b  ^  ^AvTia'&ev  e  c  e  ir  i  (Surrjg  ^vvettXel^ 
rovTov  KEKOfiiafiEvoi  fiETci  rdv  Uedapirov  '&uvarov  apxovra^  etc. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  word  in-ifSuTijg  should  not  be  construed  here,  as  else- 
wrhere,  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  miles  dassiarius.  The  commentators,  see 
.he  notes  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  GoUer  start  difficulties  which  seem  to 
me  of  little  importance  ;  and  they  imagine  divers  new  meanings,  for  none 
of  which  any  authority  is  produced.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  that  a  com- 
mon miles  dassiarius^  or  marine,  being  a  Spartan  citizen,  should  be  appointed 
commander  at  Chios,  when,  a  few  chapters  afterwards,  we  find  Thrasybulus 
at  Samos  promoted,  from  being  a  common  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  to  be  one 
of  the  Athenian  generals  (viii.  73). 

The  like  remark  maybe  made  on  the  passage  cited  from  Xenophon  (Hel- 
lenic, i.  3,  17),  about  Hegesandridas — iTrijSuTTig  uv  Mivdapov,  where  also  the 
rommentators  reject  the  common  meaning  (see  Schneider's  note  in  the 
Addenda  to  his  edition  of  1791.  p.  97).  The  participle  tjv  in  that  passago 
must  be  considered  as  an  inaccurate  subatitute  for  yeyevrifievoQ^  since  Min- 
dams  was  df-ad  at  the  time.  Hegesandridas  hxid  been  among  the  epibatM 
Df  Mindarub,  and  was  now  iq  "ommand  of  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Thraco 
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file  Peloponnesians.  But  Alkibiad^s  knew  well  that  he  had 
promised  what  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  per- 
form. The  satrap  had  appeared  to  follow  his  advice,  —  or  had 
rather  followed  his  own  inclination,  employing  Alkibiades  as  an 
instrument  and  auxiliary,  —  in  the  endeavor  to  wear  out  both 
parties,  and  to  keep  them  nearly  on  an  equality  until  each  should 
ruin  the  other.  But  he  was  no  way  disposed  to  identify  himself 
with  the  cause  of  Athens,  and  to  break  decidedly  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, especially  at  a  moment  when  their  fleet  was  both  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  in  occupation  of  an  island  close  to  his 
own  satrapy.  Accordingly  Alkibiades,  when  summoned  by  the 
Athenian  envoys  to  perform  his  engagement,  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma  from  which  he  could  only  escape  by  one  of  his  eharac- 
teristic  manoeuvres. 

Receiving  the  envoys  himself  in  conjunction  with  Tissapher- 
n6s,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  pushed  his  demands 
to  an  extent  which  he  knew  that  the  Athenians  would  never 
concede,  in  order  that  the  rupture  might  seem  to  be  on  their  side, 
and  not  on  his.  First,  he  required  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Great  King;  next,  all  the  neighboring  islands,  with 
some  other  items  besides.^  Large  as  these  requisitions  were,  com- 
prehending the  cession  of  Lesbos  and  Samos  as  well  as  Chios, 
and  replacing  the  Persian  monarchy  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
had  stood  in  496  B.C.,  before  the  Ionic  revolt,  Peisander  and  his 
colleagues  granted  them  all :  so  that  Alkibiades  was  on  the  point 
of  seeing  his  deception  exposed  and  frustrated.  At  last,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  a  fresh  demand,  which  touched  Athenian 
pride,  as  well  as  Athenian  safety,  in  the  tenderest  place.  He 
required  that  the  Persian  king  should  be  held  free  to  build  ships 
of  war  in  unlimited  number,  and  to  keep  them  sailing  along  the 
coast  as  he  might  think  fit,  through  all  these  new  portions  of 
territory.  After  the  immense  concessions  already  made,  the 
envoys  not  only  rejected  this  fresh  demand  at  once,  but  re- 
lented it  as  an  insult,  which  exposed  the  real  drifl  and  purpose 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  56.  ^luviav  re  ycLp  irdaav  ij^iovv  didoa^aij  Kal  aif^ic  p^ffOVf 
re  kiriKEtfiivac  Kat  aXXoy  olc  ovk  ivavrcovptevuv  tuv  ^A^ijvaiuv,  etc. 

What  this  et  cetera  comprehended,  wo  cannot  divine.  The  demand  wai 
certainly  ample  enough  without  it. 
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of  Alkibiades.  Not  merely  did  it  cancel  the  boasted  treaty,  called 
the  Peace  of  Kallias,  concluded  about  forty  years  before  between 
Athens  and  Persia,  and  limiting  the  Persian  ships  of  war  ta 
the  sea  eastward  of  Phaselis,  but  it  extinguished  the  maritime 
empire  of  Athens,  and  compromised  the  security  of  all  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  ^gean.  To  see  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
etc.,  in  possession  of  Persia,  was  sufficiently  painful ;  but  if  there 
came  to  be  powerfid  Persian  fleets  on  these  islands  it  would  be 
the  certain  precursor  and  means  of  farther  conquests  to  the 
Westward,  and  would  revive  the  aggressive  dispositions  of  the 
Great  King,  as  they  had  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes.  Peisander  and  his  comrades,  abruptly  breaking  off  the 
debate,  returned  to  Samos  ;  indignant  at  the  discovery,  which  they 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  Alkibiades  had  juggled  them 
from  the  outset,  and  was  imposing  conditions  which  he  knew  to 
be  inadmissible.!  They  still  appear,  however,  to  have  thought 
that  Alkibiades  acted  thus,  not  because  he  could  not,  but  because 
he  would  not,  bring  about  the  alliance  under  discussion.^  They 
suspected  him  of  playing  false  with  the  oligarchical  movement 
which  he  had  himself  instigated,  and  of  projecting  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  restoration,  coupled  with  the  alliance  of 
Tissaphern§s,  into  the  bosom  of  the  democracy  which  he  had 
begun  by  denouncing.  Such  was  the  light  in  which  they  pre- 
sented his  conduct,  venting  their  disappointment  in  invectives 
against  his  duplicity,  and  in  asseverations  that  he  was  after  all 
unsuitable  for  a  place  in  oligarchical  society.     Saon  declarations, 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  56.  vavg  tj^iov  hg,v  jiaaiTiea  noieiff^at,  kcI  irapanT^elv  rrjv 
iavT ov  y^v,  ottij  av  Kat  oaaic  ^"^  ^ovXijrat. 

In  my  judgment  iavTov  is  decidedly  the  proper  reading  here,  not  kavrijv. 
1  agree  in  this  respect  with  Dr.  Arnold,  Bekker,  and  Golier. 

In  a  former  volame  of  this  History,  I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing, 
in  opposijaon  to  Mitford,  Dahlmann,  and  others,  that  the  treaty  called  by 
the  name  of  Kallias,  and  sometimes  miscalled  by  the  name  of  Kimon,  was 
a  real  fact  and  not  a  boastful  fiction :  see  vol-  v,  ch.  xlv,  p.  340. 

The  note  of  Dr»  Arnold,  though  generally  just,  gives  an  inadequate 
representation  of  the  strong  reasons  of  Athens  for  rejecting  and  ra  tenting 
thifl  third  demand. 

•  Tbicyd.  viii,  63.  Kai  kv  a4ti(Jiv  avroic  uf*a  i/.  iv  ry  Sd^^  rCJv^A^rfvatuv 
mnvoXoyovftevoi  ijKe^avro^  *AXKt(3Lu6ijv  fiev^  kir  e  id^irep  ov  /SctAerai, 
Hv  (Kal  yUp  ovK  iirirriSeiov  avrbv  elvn    ^f  dJiiyapxiav  ^Meiv),  etc 
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circulated  at  Samoa,  to  acoomit  for  their  unez{>ectea  Mi^mm  in 
rei^mng  the  hopes  which  they  had  raised,  created  among  the 
armament  an  impression  that  Alkibiades  was  reallj  faTorable  to 
the  democracy,  at  the  same  time  leaving  unabated  the  prestige 
of  his  unbounded  ascendency  over  Tissaphemes  and  the  Great 
King.  We  shall  presently  see  the  effects  re6ul«ing  from  this 
belief. 

Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations,  however, 
the  satrap  took  a  step  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
Athenians  altogether,  so  far  as  Persian  aid  was  concerned. 
Though  persisting  in  his  policy  of  lending  no  decisive  assistance 
to  either  party  and  of  merely  prolonging  the  war  so  as  to  enfee- 
ble both,  he  yet  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pu^ng  matters  too  £ftr 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  now  beea  two  months  inac- 
tive at  ^lUiodes,  with  their  large  fleet  hauled  aehore.  He  had  no 
treaty  with  them  actually  in  force,  since  L;^has  had  disallowed 
the  two  previous  conventions ;  nor  had  ht^  furnished  then  with 
pay  or  maintenance.  His  bribes  to  thj  officers  had  hitherto  kept 
the  armament  quiet ;  yet  we  do  not  distinctly  see  how  so  large  a 
body  of  men  found  subsisteiice.^  He  was  now,  however,  ap 
prized  that  they  could  find  sobsistence  no  longer,  and  that  they 
would  probably  desert,  or  commit  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
his  satrapy,  or  pei^Ntps  be  driven  to  hasten  on  a  general  action 
with  the  Athenians,  under  desperate  circumstances.  Under  such 
apprehensions  he  Mt  canopied  to  put  himself  again  in  commu- 
nication with  tfa«n,!to  furnish  them  with  pay,  and  to  conclude  with 
them  a  thind  convention,  the  pr&position  of  which  he  had  refused 
to  entertain  at  Knidns.  He  therefore  weirt  to  Kaunus,  invited  t^e 
Peloponnesian  leaders  to  Miletus,  and  concluded  with  them  near 
that  town  a  treaty  to  ike  following  effect :  — 

^^  In  this  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  JDarios,  and  in  the 
ephorship  of  Alexifi^Tidas  at  XiacedaBmoa,  a  convention  is  hereby 
conduded  -by  the  LaoedffimaiiiHis  and  their  4Ulies,  with  Tusa* 


'  Thttcyd.  vii,  44-57  In  two  parallel  cases,  one  in  Chios,  the  oiher  in 
Kork^rra,  the  seamen  of  an  unpaid  armament  found  subsistence  by  hiring 
^emselves  oat  for  agricultural  labor.  But  this  was  only  doriBg  th« 
luminer  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 1  f  vi,  2,  37),  while  the  stay  of  the  P«l» 
ponnesiaiu  H  Bhodes  was  from  January  to  March. 
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phemes  and  Hieramen^s  and  the  sons  of  Pharnak^s,  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  king  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies. 
The  territory  of  the  king,  as  much  of  it  as  is  in  Asia,  shall  belong 
to  the  king.  Let  the  king  determine  as  he  chooses  respecting 
his  own  territory.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall  not 
approach  the  king's  territory  with  any  mischievous  purpose,  nor 
shall  the  king  approach  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
allies  with  any  like  purpose.  If  any  one  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians or  their  allies  shall  approach  the  king^s  territory  with 
mischievous  purpose,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  shall 
hinder  him :  if  any  one  from  the  king's  territory  shall  approach 
the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies  with  mischievous  purpose,  the 
king  shall  hinder  him.  Tissaphern^s  shall  provide  pay  and 
maintenance,  for  the  fleet  now  present,  at  the  rate  already  stipu- 
lated, until  the  king's  fleet  shall  arrive  ;  after  that,  it  shall  be  at 
the  option  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  maintain  their  own  fleet,  if 
they  think  fit ;  or,  if  they  prefer,  Tissaphemes  shall  furnish 
maintenance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians 
shall  repay  to  him  what  they  have  received.  After  the  king's 
fleet  shall  have  arrived,  the  two  fleets  shall  carry  on  war 
conjointly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  good  to  Tissaphemes 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.  If  they  choose  to  close 
the  war  with  the  Athenians,  they  shall  close  it  only  by  joint 
consent."  1 

In  comparing  this  third  convention  with  the  two  preceding, 
we  find  that  nothing  is  now  stipulated  as  to  any  territory  except 
the  continent  of  Asia ;  which  is  insured  unreservedly  to  the  king, 
of  course  with  all  the  Greek  residents  planted  upon  it.  But  by 
a  diplomatic  finesse,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  imply  that  this  is 
not  all  the  territory  which  the  king  is  entitled  to  claim,  though 
nothing  is  covenanted  as  to  any  remainder.^  Next,  this  third 
treaty  includes  Pharnabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnakes,  with  his 
satrapy  of  Daskylium,  and  HieramenSs,  with  his  district,  the 
extent  and  position  of  which  we  do  not  know ;  while  in  the  former 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  58. 

^  Thucyd.  viii,  58.  x^P^^  ^^  (iaaiXtug,  bari  rrjc  *A.aiac  korl,  (Ba- 
trAcwf  eivai  •  Kal  irepl  T^g  X^P^S  ^f  iavrov  (?ov^£V£Tu  paaiXei>c  5ir«c 
SovXerai. 
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treaties  no  other  satrap  except  Tissaphem^s  had  been  concerned. 
We  must  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  included  those 
twenty-seven  triremes,  which  had  been  brought  across  by  Kalli* 
geitus  expressly  for  the  aid  of  Pharnabazus  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  latter  now  naturally  became  a  party  to  the  general  operations. 
Thirdly,  we  here  find,  for  the  first  time,  formal  announcement  of 
a  Persian  fleet  about  to  be  brought  up  as  auxiliary  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  This  was  a  promise  which  the  satrap  now  set  forth 
more  plainly  than  before,  to  amuse  them,  and  to  abate  the  mis- 
trust which  they  had  begun  to  conceive  of  his  sincerity.  It 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  restraining  them  from  any  im- 
mediate act  of  despair  hostile  to  his  interests,  which  was  all  that 
he  looked  for.  While  he  renewed  his  payments,  therefore,  for  the 
moment,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  orders  and  preparations 
for  the  fleet  from  Phenicia.^ 

The  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  now  ordered  to  move  from 
Bhodes.  Before  it  quitted  that  island,  however,  envoys  came 
thither  from  Eretria  and  from  Ordpus ;  which  latter  place,  a 
dependency  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  Attica,  though  pro- 
tected by  an  Athenian  garrison,  had  recently  been  surprised  and 
captured  by  the  Boeotians.  The  loss  of  Ordpus  much  increased 
the  facilities  for  the  revolt  of  Euboea  ;  and  these  envoys  came  to 
entreat  aid  from  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  to  second  that  island  in 
that  design.  The  Peloponnesian  commanders,  however,  felt 
themselves  under  prior  obligation  to  relieve  the  sufferers  at 
Chios,  towards  which  island  they  first  bent  their  course.  But 
they  had  scarcely  passed  the  Triopian  cape,  when  they  saw  the 
Athenian  squadron  from  Chalke  dogging  their  motions.  Though 
there  was  no  wish  on  either  side  for  a  general  battle,  yet  they 
saw  evidently  that  the  Athenians  would  not  permit  them  to  pass 
by  Samos,  and  get  to  the  relief  of  Chios,  without  one.  Re- 
nouncing, therefore,  the  project  of  relieving  Chios,  they  again 
concentrated  their  fbrce  at  Miletus,  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
also  again  united  at  Samos.^  It  was  about  the  end  of  March, 
411  B.C.,  that  the  two  fleets  were  thus  replaced  in  the  stations 
which  they  had  occupied  four  months  previously. 


Thucyd.  vui,  59.  »  Thucyd.  viii,  6a 
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After  the  breach  with  Alkibiad^,  and  still  more  afler  this 
manifest  reconciliation  of  Tissaphem^s  with  the  Peloponnesianv, 
Peisander  and  the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Samos  had  t/9 
reconsider  their  plan  of  action.  Thej  would  not  have  begun  the 
movement  at  firsts  had  thej  not  been  instigated  hf  Alkibiad§s^ 
and  famished  by  him  with  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Per&iaa 
alGance  to  cheat  and  paralyze  the  people.  They  had,  indeed, 
motives  enough,  from  their  own  personal  ambition,  to  originate  it 
of  themselves,  apart  from  Alkibiad^s;  but  without  the  hopea — 
equally  useful  for  their  purpose,  whether  false  or  true  —  con> 
nected  with  his  name,  they  would  have  had  no  chance  c^  achieving 
the  first  step.  Now,  however,  that  first  step  had  been  achieved, 
before  the  delusive  expectation  of  Persian  gold  was  dissipated. 
The  Athenian  people  had  been  familiarized  with  the  idea  of 
a  subversion  of  their  constitution,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
price  :  it  remained  to  extort  from  them  at  tho  point  of  the  frword, 
without  paying  the  price,  what  they  had  thus  consented  to  sell.^ 
Moreover,  the  leaders  of  the  scheme  felt  themselves  already 
compromised,  so  that  they  could  not  recede  with  safety.  They 
had  set  in  motion  their  partisans  at  Athens,  where  the  systeoi 
of  murderous  intimidation,  though  the  news  had  not  as  yet 
readied  Samps^  was  already  in  full  swing :  so  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  persevere,  as  the  only  chance  of  preservation  to 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  all  that  &int  pretence  of  public 
benefit,  in  the  shape  of  Persian  alliance,  which  had  been  originally 
attached  to  it,  and  which  might  have  been  conceived  to  enlist  in 
the  scheme  some  timid  patriots,  was  now  entirely  withdrawn ; 
imd  nothing  remained  except  a  naked,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous 
scheme  of  ambition,  not  only  ruining  the  freedom  o£  Athens  at 
home,  but  crippling  and  imperiling  her  before  the  foreign  enemy, 
at  a  moment  when  her  entire  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  contest.  The  conspirators  resolved  to  persevere,  at  all  haz- 
ards, both  in  breaking  down  the  owifttitution  and  in  carrying  on 
ihe  foreign  war.     Most  of  them  being  rich  men,  they  were  con* 

^  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v,  3,  6.  He  cites  this  revolution  as  an  instance 
of  one  begun  by  deceit  and  afterwards  consummated  by  force :  oiw  kTrl 
T&p  TtTpaKoomv  rbv  d^fiov  i^tfiraTijaaVy  t^KovreCf  rdv  ^aaiTJa  j^pTjfiara 
napi^eiv  irphg  Tbv  no'Ke^ov  rbv  itodf  AoKedaifioviovg  •  i/tvadfievin  de,  Karft 
Zetv  kireipcjvTO  riiv  iroMTsiav, 
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tent,  Thucydides  observes,  to  defray  the  cost  out  of  their  (m% 
purses,  now  that  they  were  contending,  not  for  their  country,  but 
for  their  own  power  and  profit.^ 

They  lost  no  ^  time  in  proceeding  to  execntioai,  immediately 
after  returning  to  Samos  from  the  abortive  conference  with  Alki- 
biades.  While  they  despatched  Peisander  with  five  of  the  envoys 
back  to  Athens,  to  consummate  what  was  already  in  progress 
there,  and  the  remaining  five  to  oligarchize  the  dependent 
allies,  they  organized  all  their  partisan  force  in  the  armament, 
and  began  to  take  measures  for  putting  down  the  democracy  in 
Samos  itself.  That  democracy  had  been  the  product  of  a  forcible 
revolution,  efiected  about  ten  months  before,  by  the  aid  of  three 
Atlienian  triremes.  It  had  since  preserved  Samos  from  revolting 
like  Cliios :  it  was  now  the  means  of  preserving  the  democracy 
at  Athens  itself.  The  partisans  of  Peisander,  finding  it  an  in- 
vincible obstacle  to  their  views,  contrived  to  gain  over  a  party 
of  the  leading  Samians  now  in  authority  under  it.  Three  hun- 
dred of  these  latter,  a  portion  of  those  who  ten  months  before 
had  risen  in  arms  to  put  down  the  preexisting  oligarchy,  now 
enlisted  as  conspirators  along  with  the  Athenian  oligarchs,  to  put 
down  the  Samian  democracy,  and  get  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  The  new  alliance  was  attested  and 
cemented,  according  to  genuine  oligarchical  practice,  by  a  murder 
^Yithout  judicial  trial,  or  an  assassination,  for  which  a  suitable 
victim  was  at  hand.  The  Athenian  Hyperbolus,  who  had  been 
ostracized  some  years  before  by  the  coalition  of  Nikias  and  Alki- 
biades,  together  with  their  respective  partisans,  —  ostracized  as 
Thucydides  tells  us,  not  from  any  fear  of  his  power  and  over- 
ascendent  influence,  but  from  his  low  character,  and  from  his 
being  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  thus  ostracized  by  an  abuse  of 
the  institution,  —  was  now  resident  at  Samos.  As  he  was  not 
a  Samian,  and  had,  moreover,  been  in  banishment  during  the  last 
fiye  or  six  years,  he  could  have  had  no  power  either  in  the  island 
Of  the  armament,  and  therefore  his  death  served  no  prospective 

*  Thucyd. viii,  63.  AvTovg 6e  em  a^Cjv avrdv^  tjf  fjdTi  k  at  Kivdvv  eifov 
r  a  f ,  opcLv  oT(f)  rpoiru  firj  ave-&7jaeTai  to.  irpayiiaTa,  Kal  rd  tov  iro'kEfiov  &fta 
itvrex^iVy  Kal  ia(j>ipet,v  airoxig  irpo'&vfjLug  xPW^to^  'to^  V*'  ''*  uAAo  diy,  dgovKitf 
it'KXo ig  ^  a<piaiv  avrolg  Ta^aiiruoovvTos;. 
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purpose.  But  he  represented  the  demagogic  and  accusatorj 
eloquence  of  the  democracy,  the  check  upon  official  delinquency 
60  that  he  served  as  a  common  object  of  antipathy  to  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs.  Some  of  the  Athenian  partisans,  headed 
by  Charminus,  one  of  the  generals,  in  concert  with  the  Samian 
conspirators,  seized  Hyperbolus  and  put  him  to  death,  seemingly 
with  some  other  victims  at  the  same  time.' 

But  though  these  joint  assassinations  served  as  a  pledge  to 
each  section  of  the  conspirators  for  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  in 
respect  to  farther  operations,  they  at  the  same  time  gave  warning 
to  opponents.  Those  leading  men  at  Samos  who  remained  at- 
tached to  the  democracy,  looking  abroad  for  defence  against  the 
coming  attack,  made  earnest  appeal  to  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the 
two  generals  most  recently  arrived  from  Athens  in  substitution 
for  Phrynichus  and  Skironides,  —  men  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
democracy,  and  adverse  to  all  oligarchical  change,  as  well  as  to 
the  trierarch  Thrasyllus,  to  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lykus,  then 
serving  as  an  hoplite,  and  to  many  others  of  the  pronounced 
democrats  and  patriots  in  the  Athenian  armament.  They  made 
appeal  not  simply  in  behalf  of  their  own  personal  safety  and 
of  their  own  democracy,  now  threatened  by  conspirators  of  whom 
a  portion  were  Athenians,  but  also  on  grounds  of  public  interest 
to  Athens ;  since,  if  Samos  became  oligarchized,  its  sympathy 
with  the  Athenian  democracy  and  its  fidelity  to  the  alliance 
would  be  at  an  end.  At  this  moment  the  most  recent  events 
which  had  occurred  at  Athens,  presently  to  be  told,  were  not 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  73.  Kai  'YirEp(3oX6v  ri  riva  tC)v  ^A^tfvaiov^  fiox^vp^v 
dv^punovj  cj<TTpaKi(TfiEvov  ov  6i(l  dwdfisoc  xai  u^iufiarog  ^6(3ov  dX?,(l  did  tto- 
VTjpiav  Kol  aiaxvvrjv  t^c  To^cwf,  ditoKTeivovai  fierd  Xapfiivov  re  ivdg  tCjv  GToa- 
Tfiydv  Kai  tivuv  tuv  irapd  a^ioLV  ^A^Tjvaiuv,  Triariv  didovreg  avTold  k  a  I 
aXXa  fier*  avr  dv  to  lavra  ^vv  irrpa  ^av^  rolg  re  nXeloaiv  dpfirjvro 
hriri^EG^ai, 

I  presume  that  the  words,  aXXa  roiavra  ^venpa^av^  must  mean  that 
other  persons  were  assassinated  along  with  Hyperbolus. 

The  incorrect  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mitford  recounts  these  proceeding! 
At  Samos  has  been  properly  commented  on  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  (Hist.  Gr.  ch 
zxviii,  vol.  iv,  p.  30).  It  is  the  more  surprising,  since  the  phrase  fjierd  Xap, 
fiivovj  which  Mr.  Mitford  has  misimderstood,  is  explained  in  a  spec;al  noti 
of  Daker. 
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known,  hnd  the  democracy  was  considered   as  still  subsisting 
there.  1 

To  stand  by  the  assailed  democracy  of  Samos,  and  to  preserve 
the  island  itself,  now  the  mainstay  of  the  shattered  Athenian 
empire,  were  motives  more  than  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Athe- 
nian leaders  thus  solicited.  Commencing  a  personal  canvass 
among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  invoking  their  interference 
to  avert  the  overthrow  of  the  Samian  democracy,  they  found  the 
general  sentiment  decidedly  in  their  favor,  but  most  oT  all,  among 
the  parali,  or  crew  of  the  consecrated  public  trireme,  called  the 
paralus.  These  men  were  the  picked  seamen  of  the  state, — 
each  of  them  not  merely  a  freeman,  but  a  full  Athenian  citizen, 
receiving  higher  pay  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  known  as 
devoted  to  the  democratical  constitution,  with  an  active  repug- 
nance to  oligarchy  itself  as  well  as  to  everything  which  scented 
of  it.2  The  vigilance  of  Leon  and  Diomedon  on  the  defensive 
side,  counteracted  the  machinations  of  their  colleague  Charminus, 
along  with  the  conspirators,  and  provided  for  the  Samian  democ- 
racy faithful  auxiliaries  constantly  ready  for  action.  Presently, 
the  conspirators  made  a  violent  attack  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  though  they  chose  their  ovn  moment  and  opportunity, 
they  still  found  themselves  thoroughly  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
especially  through  the  energetic  aid  of  the  parali.  Thirty  of 
their  number  were  slain  in  the  contest,  and  three  of  the  most 
guilty  afterwards  condemned  to  banishment.  The  victorious 
party  took  no  farther  revenge,  even  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
three  hundred  conspirators,  granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  did 
their  best  to  reestablish  constitutional  and  harmonious  working 
of  the  democracy  .3 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  73,  74.  ovk  tj^low  TTEpudElv  avroi)^  (T<pug  re  diaip^apevraCf 
tal  Itufiov  ^A^Tjvaiotc  a?iXoTpi<j^el(Tav,  etc. 

. . . .  ov  yd-p  ^deadv  ttw  rot)f  TerpaKoaiovg  upxovTac,  etc. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  73.  koI  ovx  VKiara  rot)f  IlapaAovf,  avdpag  ^A^Tjvalovg  rt 
Kol  kXev^ipovc  irdvrac  hf  ry  vtjI  TrAf  ovraf ,  Kal  del  dynore  bXiyapx'  q 
Kat  fiy  irapoif  <fy  kiriKe  l  fiev  ov^. 

Peitholaus  called  the  paralus  fKtrcaXov  rov  drf/ioVf  "the  club,  staff,  9i 
mace  of  the  people."  (Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  iii,  3.) 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  73.  Kal  TptuKovra  /lev  rivac  direKreivav  tCjv  rpiaKcaiuv 
Tpel^  6e  ro\)g  alTKordrov^  ^vy^  k(^rifiL(jaav  •  toI^  d*  oTJXoi^  oif  /ivfjaiKaKOVvrei 
&^uoKpaTov/ievoc  rd  Xombv  ^veiroXiTevov, 
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Chaereds,  an  Athenian  trierarch,  who  had  been  forward  in  the 
4X)ntest,  was  sent  in  the  paralus  itself  to  Athens,  to  make  commu« 
nication  of  what  had  occurred.  But  this  democratical  crew, 
on  reaching  their  native  city,  instead  of  being  received  with  that 
welcome  which  they  doubtless  expected,  found  a  state  of  things 
not  less  odious  than  surprising.  The  democracy  of  Athens  had 
been  subverted :  instead  of  the  senate  of  Fiv  j  Hundred,  and  the 
assembled 'people,  an  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  self-installed 
persons  were  enthroned  with  sovereign  authority  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  first  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  on  hearing  that 
the  paralus  had  entered  Peiraeus,  was  to  imprison  two  or  three 
of  the  crew,  and  to  remove  all  the  rest  from  their  own  privileged 
trireme  aboard  a  common  trireme,  with  orders  to  depart  forth 
with  and  to  cruise  near  Euboea.  The  commander,  Chaereas, 
found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  back  to  Samos  to  tell  the 
unwelcome  news.^ 

The  steps,  whereby  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  had  been 
gradually  raised  up  to  their  new  power,  must  be  taken  up  from 
the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  Athens,  —  after  having  obtained 
the  vote  of  the  public  assembly  authorizing  him  to  treat  with 
Alkibiades  and  Tissaphern^s,  —  and  after  having  set  on  foot  a 
joint  organization  and  conspiracy  of  all  the  anti-popular  clubs, 
which  fell  under  the,  management  especially  of  Antiphon  and 
Theramenes,  afterwards  aided  by  Phrynichus.  All  the  members 
of  that  Board  of  Elders  called  Probuli,  who  had  been  named 
after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  with  Agnon,  father  of  Theramenes, 
at  their  headj-^  —  together  with  many  other  leading  citizens, 
some  of  whom  had  been  counted  among  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  democracy,  joined  the  conspiracy ;  while  the  oligarchical 
and  the  neutral  rich  came  into  it  with  ardor ;  so  that  a  body 
of  partisans  was  formed  both  numerous  and  well  provided  with 
money.  Antiphon  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  together,  or  to 
mak5  any  public  demonstration,  armed  or  unarmed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  actual  authorities.     He  permitted  the  sen 

^  Thucvd.  viii,  74. 

*  Thucvd.  viii,  1.  About  the  countenance  which  all  these  probClli  lent  to 
the  conspiracy,  see  Aristotle,  Bhetoric.  iii,  18,  2. 

Respecting  the  activity  of  Agnon,  as  one  of  the  probuli,  in  the  sami 
caAse,  lee  L^^sias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosthen.  c.  11,  p.  426,  Iteisk.  sect.  66. 
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Ate  and  the  public  aseemUy  to  go  on  meeting  and  debating  af 
mnal ;  but  bis  partisans,  neither  the  names  nor  the  number&  of 
whom  were  publicly  known,  received  from  him  instructions  both 
when  to  speak  and  what  language  to  hold.  The  great  topic  upon 
which  they  descanted,  was  the  costliness  of  democratical  institu- 
tions in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  the  heavy 
tax  imposed  upon  the  state  by  paying  the  senators,  the  dikasts, 
the  ^klesiasts,  or  citizens  who  attended  the  public  assembly,  etc. 
The  state  could  now  afford  to  pay  only  those  soldiers  who  fought 
in  its  defence,  nor  ought  any  one  else  to  touch  the  public  money. 
It  was  essential,  they  insisted,  to  exclude  from  the  political  fran- 
chise all  except  a  select  body  of  Five  Thousand,  composed  of 
those  who  were  best  able  to  do  service  to  the  city  by  person  and 
by  purse. 

The  extensive  disfranchisement  involved  in  this  last  proposi- 
tion was  quite  sufficiently  shocking  to  the  ears  of  an  Athenian 
assembly.  But  in  reality  the  proposition  was  itself  a  juggle, 
never  intended  to  become  reality,  and  representing  something  far 
short  of  what  Antiphon  and  his  partisans  intended.  Their 
design  was  to  appropriate  the  powers  of  government  to  them- 
selves simply,  without  control  or  partnership,  leaving  this  body 
of  Five  Thousand  not  merely  unconvened,  but  non-existent,  as  a 
n^re  empty  name  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  generally.  Of  this 
real  intention,  however,  not  a  word  was  as  yet  spoken.  The  pro- 
jected body  of  Five  Thousand  was  the  theme  preached  upon  by 
aU  the  party  orators ;  yet  without  submitting  any  substantive 
motion  for  the  change,  which  could  not  be  yet  done  without 
illegality. 

£ven  thus  indirectly  advocated,  the  project  of  cutting  down 
the  franchise  to  Five  Thousand,  and  of  suppressing  all  the  paid 
civil  functions,  was  a  change  sufficiently  violent  to  call  forth 
abundant  opponents.  For  such  opponents  Antiphon  was  fully 
prepared.  Of  the  men  who  thus  stood  forward  in  opposition, 
either  all,  or  at  least  all  the  most  prominent,  were  successively 
taken  off  by  private  assassination.  The  first  of  them  who  thus 
perished  was  Androkles,  distinguished  as  a  demagogue,  or  popular 
speaker,  and  marked  out  to  vengeance  not  only  by  that  circum- 
stance, but  by  the  farther  fact  that  he  had  been  among  the  most 
T^ement  accusers  of  Alkibiades  before  his  exile.     Fi\r  at  this 
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time,  the  breach  of  Peisandcr  with  Tissaphem§s  and  Alkii/iadei 
had  not  yet  become  known  at  Athens,  so  that  the  latter  was  stiP. 
supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  returning  home  as  a  member  of 
the  contemplated  oligarchical  government.  After  Androkl^s, 
many  other  speakers  of  similar  sentiments  perished  in  the  same 
way,  by  unknown  hands.  A  band  of  Grecian  youths,  strangers, 
and  got  together  from  different  cities,'  was  organized  for  the 
business  :  the  victims  were  all  chosen  on  the  same  special  ground, 
and  the  deed  was  so  skilfully  perpetrated  that  neither  director 
nor  instrument  ever  became  known.  After  these  assassinations 
—  sure,  special,  secret,  and  systematic,  emanating  from  an  un- 
known directory,  like  a  Vehmic  tribunal  —  had  continued  for 
some  time,  the  terror  which  they  inspired  became  intense  and 
universal.  No  justice  could  be  had,  no  inquiry  could  be  insti- 
tuted, even  for  the  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative.  At 
last,  no  man  dared  to  demand  or  even  to  mention  inquiry,  looking 
upon  himself  as  fortunate  that  he  had  escaped  the  same  fate  in 
his  own  person.  So  finished  an  organization,  and  such  well-aimed 
blows,  raised  a  general  belief  that  the  conspirators  were  much 
more  numerous  than  they  were  in  reality.  And  as  it  turned  out 
that  there  were  persons  among  them  who  had  before  been  ac 
counted  hearty  democrats,^  so  at  last' dismay  and  mistrust  became 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  69.  0/  e'lKoai  kuI  kKarbv  fier'  avruv  (that  is,  along  with 
the  Four  Hundred)  "E/Zativec  veavlaKoi,  olg  kxpi^vTO  el  tl  itov  dioi  x^tpovpyeiv 

Dr.  Arnold  explains  the  words  'EX2.i]vec  veavicKoi  to  mean  some  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocratical  clubs,  or  unions,  formerly  spoken  of  But  I 
cannot  think  that  Thucydides  would  use  such  an  expression  to  designate 
Athenian  citizens :  neither  is  it  probable  that  Athenian  citizens  would  be 
employed  in  repeated  acts  of  such  a  character. 

*  Even  Peisander  himself  had  professed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the 
democracy,  coupled  with  exaggerated  violence  against  parties  suspected  of 
oligarchical  plots,  four  years  before,  in  the  investigations  which  followed  on 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  at  Athens  (Andokides  dc  Mystcr.  c.  9,  10, 
sects.  36-43). 

It  is  a  fact  that  Peisander  was  one  of  the'  prominent  movers  on  both 
these  two  occasions,  four  years  apart.  And  if  we  could  believe  Isokrates 
(d'S  Bigis,  sects.  4-7,  p.  347),  the  second  of  the  two  occasions  was  merely 
the  continuance  and  consummation  of  a  plot  which  had  been  projected  and 
begun  on  the  first,  and  in  which  the  conspirators  had  endeavored  to  enlist 
Alkibiad^s.  The  latter  refused,  so  his  son.  the  speaker  in  the  above-men 
ioned  oration,  coutenas,  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  democ 
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oniversallj  prevalent.  Nor  did  any  one  dare  even  to  cxprtsa 
indignation  at  the  murders  going  on,  much  less  to  talk  about 
redress  or  revenge,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  communicating  with 
one  of  the  unknown  conspirators.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrorism, 
all  opposition  ceased  in  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  so  that 
the  speakers  of  the  conspiring  oligarchy  appeared  to  carry  an 
unanimous  assent.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  thino-s  liad  been  brought  in . 
Athens,  by  Antiphon  and  the  oh'garchical  conspirators  acting 
under  his  direction,  at  the  time  when  Peisander  and  the  ^ve 
envoys  arrived  thither  returning  from  Samos.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  previously  transmitted  home  from  Samos  news  of 
the  rupture  with  Alkibiades,  and  of  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
the  conspiracy  without  farther  view  either  to  him  or  to  the  Persian 
alliance.  Such  news  would  probably  be  acceptable  both  to  Anti- 
phon and  Phrynichus,  both  of  them  personal  enemies  of  Alkibi- 
ades; especially  Phrynichus,  who  had  pronounced  him  to  be 
incapable  of  fraternizing  with  an  oligarchical  revolution.^  At 
any  rate,  the  plans  of  Antiphon  had  been  independent  of  all 
view  to  Persian  aid,  and  had  been  directed  to  carry  the  revolu- 
tion by  means  of  naked,  exorbitant,  and  well-directed  fear,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  hope  or  any  prospect  of  public  benefit 
Peisander  found  the  reign  of  terror  fully  matured.  He  had  not 
come  direct  from  Samos  to  Athens,  but  had  halted  in  his  voyage 
at  various  allied  dependencies,  while  the  other  five  envoys,  as 
well  as  a  partisan  named  Diotrephes,  had  been  sent  to  Thasos 
and  elsewhere; 3    all  for  the  same   purpose,   of    putting   down 


racy ;  upon  which  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  incensed  at  his  refusal,  got 
up  the  charge  of  irreligion  against  him  and  procured  his  banishment. 

Though  Droysen  and  Wattenbach  (De  Quadringentorum  Athenis  Fac- 
tlone,  pp.  7,  8,  Berlin,  1842)  place  confidence,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
this  manner  of  putting  the  facts,  I  consider  it  to  be  nothing  better  than 
complete  perversion  ;  irreconcilable  with  Thucydides,  confounding  together 
facts  unconnected  in  themselves  as  well  as  separated  by  a  long  interval  of 
time,  and  introducing  unreal  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out,  what 
was  certainly  not  true,  that  Alkibiades  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  democ< 
racy,  and  even  a  sufferer  in  its  behalf 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  66. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  68.  vo(ii^o>v  oi)K  &v  ttotc  avrdv  'Alkibiades)  Karii  rb  eUd^ 
kK*  o^iyapxia^  KareMelv,  etc.  *  Thucyd.  viii,  64. 
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democracies  in  these  allied  cities  where  they  existed,  and  estab* 
lishing  oligarchies  in  their  room.  Peisander  made  this  change  at 
T^nos,  Andi'os,  Karjstus,  ^gina,  and  elsewhere ;  collecting  from 
these  several  places  a  regiment  of  three  hundred  hoplites,  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  Athens  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  his  new 
oligarchy  J  He  could  not  know  until  he  reached  Peirseus  the 
full  success  of  the  terrorism  organized  by  Antiphon  and  the  rest  i 
ao  that  he  probably  came  prepared  to  surmount  a  greater  resist- 
ance than  he  actually  found.  As  the  facts  stood,  so  completely 
had  the  public  opinion  and  spirit  been  subdued,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  at  once,  and  his  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  consummating  the  revolution,  first,  by  an  extorted 
suspension  of  the  tutelary  constitutional  sanction,  next,  by  the 
more  direct  employment  of  armed  force. 

First,  he  convoked  a  public  assembly,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
decree,  naming  ten  commissioners  with  fieill  powers,  to  prepare 
propositions  for  such  political  reform  as  they  should  think  advisi^ 
ble,  and  to  be  ready  by  a  given  day.^    According  to  the  usual 

'  Thucyd. viii,  65.  01  6e  afi<pl  rdv  TLeiaavdpov  irapanXeovTi^  re, 
uairep  k6e6oKTOy  T 0 i) c  dr^fiovg  kv  ralg  troXeai  KariXvoVj  kqI  aua 
ioTiv  d^*  cjv  ;|fCjpiG>v  koI  bitXiTctQ  kxovTE^  oi^iaiv  airolc  ^/n/adxovc  iyAt^ov 
ic  TcLc  *AT^vaf.  Kal  KaraXafi^avovai  ril  nXeicra  Toig  kraipoi^  npoeipyaff- 
fUva.  * 

We  may  gather  from  c.  69  that  the  places  which  I  have  named  in  the 
text  were  among  those  visited  by  Peisander :  all  of  them  lay  very  much  in 
his  way  from  Samos  to  Athens. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  67.  Kot  t^pdrov  fiev  rbv  d^fiov  ^vTiTii^avrec  elnov  yvuftfiv, 
SeKa  av^pa^  i^(r^ai  ^vyy paifti ac  avr o KpdropaCt  tovtov^  de  ^vyypd' 
}f;avTac  yvdfiriv  kaeveyKeiv  k^  rdv  d^fiov  ic  Tffupav  (njrffv,  icai?'  otl  apiara  if 

In  spite  of  certain  passages  found  in  Suidas  and  Harpokration  (see  K. 
F.  Hermann,  Lehrbnch  der  Griechischen  Staats  Alterthiimer,  sect.  IG"^,  note 
12  :  compare  also  Wattenbach,  De  Quadringentor.  Factione,  p.  38),  I  canp 
not  think  that  there  was  any  connection  between  these  ten  ^vyypa<^ei(,  and 
the  Board  of  icpo^ovloi  mentioned  as  having  been  before  named  (Thucyd. 
▼iii,  1  )•  Nor  has  the  passage  in  Lysias,  to  which  Hermann  makes  allusion, 
anything  to  do  with  these  ^yypaifeiQ.  The  mention  of  Thirty  persons  by 
A&drotion  and  Fhilochorus,  seems  to  imply  that  they,  or  Harpokration^ 
confounded  the  proceedings  ushering  in  this  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred, 
with  those  before  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty.  The  aifvedpoij  or 
ovyypci^eiCi  mentioned  by  IsokratSs  (Areopagit.  Or.  vii,  sect.  67)  miyht  rafei 
either  to  the  case  ')f  the  Four  Hundred  or  to  thiU  of  the  Thirty. 
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practice,  this  decree  must  previously  Lave  been  approved  in  th« 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
Such  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
iecree  passed  without  any  opposition.  On  the  day  fixed,  a  fresh 
assembly  met,  which  Peisander  and  his  partisans  caused  to  be 
held,  not  in  the  usual  place,  called  the  Pynx,  within  the  city  walla, 
but  at  a  place  called  Kolonus,  ten  stadia,  rather  more  than  a 
mile,  without  the  walls,^  north  of  the  city.  Kolonus  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon,  within  the  precinct  of  which  the  assembly  was 
inclosed  for  the  occasion.  Such  an  assembly  was  not  likely  to  be 
numerous,  wherever  held,^  since  there  could  be  little  motive 
to  attend,  when  freedom  of  debate  was  extinguished ;  but  the 
oligarchical  conspirators  now  transferred  it  without  the  walls; 
selecting  a  narrow  area  for  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 
lessen  still  farther  the  chance  of  numerous  attendance,  an  assem 
bly  which  they  fully  designed  should  be  the  last  in  the  history  of 
Athens.  They  were  thus  also  more  out  of  the  reach  of  an  armed 
movement  in  the  city,  as  well  as  enabled  to  post  their  own  armed 
partisans  around,  under  color  of  protecting  the  meeting  against 
disturbance  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Dekeleia. 

The  proposition  of  the  newly-appointed  commissioners  —  prob- 
ably Peisander,  Antiphon,  and  other  partisans  themselves  —  was 
exceedingly  short  and  simple.    They  merely  moved  the  abolition 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  67.  'Eneira,  iireidii  r/  iifiipa  itffjJKe,  ^vvi K^ytrav  tt^v 
iKKXjjaiav  tg  tov  KoXovov  (karl  6'  iepbv  Hcaeidijvof  e^o  TroA^wf,  itirexov 
aradiovg  fiuTiLGTa  dsKa)^  etc. 

The  very  remjirkable  word  ^vvtKX'gaav^  here  used  respecting  the  assem* 
bly,  appears  to  me  to  refer  (not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  in  his  note,  to  any 
existing  practice  observed  even  in  the  usual  assemblies  which  met  in  the 
Fnyx,  but  rather)  to  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice,  and  the  employ 
ment  of  a  stratagem  in  reference  to  this  particular  meeting. 

Koldnus  was  one  of  tke  Attic  demes  :  indeed,  there  seems  reason  to  im* 
agine  that  two  distinct  demes  bore  this  same  name  (see  Boeckh,  in  the 
Commentary  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Antigone  of  SophoklSs,  pp. 
190, 191  s  and  Ross,  Die  Demen  von  Attika,  pp.  10,  11).  It  is  in  the  grove 
ox  the  Eumenides,  hard  by  this  temple  of  Poseidon,  that  Sophokles  hafl 
laid  the  scene  of  his  immortal  drama,  the  CEdipus  Koloneus. 

*  Compare  the  statement  in  Lysias  (OraL  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  76,  p.  127) 
respecting  the  small  numbers  who  attended  and  voted  at  the  assembly  b| 
^rbich  the  subsequent  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was  named. 
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of  the  celebrated  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  that  is,  they  proposed  that 
every  Athenian  citizen  should  have  full  liberty  of  making  any 
anti-constitutional  proposition  that  he  chose,  and  that  e\'ery  other 
citizen  should  be  interdicted,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  prose- 
cuting him  by  graphe  paranomon  indictment  on  the  score  of 
informality,  illegality,  or  unconstitutionality,  or  from  doing  him 
any  other  mischief.  This  proposition  was  adopted  without  a 
single  dissentient.  It  was  thought  more  formal  by  the  directing 
chiefs  to  sever  this  proposition  pointedly  from  the  rest,  and  to  put 
it,  singly  and  apart,  into  the  mouth  of  the  special  commissioners ; 
since  it  was  the  legalizing  condition  of  every  other  positive  change 
which  they  were  about  to  move  afterwards.  Full  liberty  being 
thus  granted  to  make  any  motion,  however  anti-constitutional,  and 
to  dispense  with  all  the  established  formalities,  such  as  prelimi- 
nary authorization  by  the  senate,  Peisander  now  came  forward 
with  his  substantive  propositions  to  the  following  effect :  — 

1.  All  the  existing  democratical  magistracies  were  suppressed 
at  once,  and  made  to  cease  for  the  future.  2.  No  civil  functions 
whatever  were  hereafter  to  be  salaried.  3.  To  constitute  a  new 
government,  a  committee  of  five  persons  were  named  forthwith, 
who  were  to  choose  a  larger  body  of  one  hundred ;  that  is,  one 
hundred  including  the  five  choosers  themselves.  Each  individual 
out  of  this  body  of  one  hundred,  was  to  choose  three  persons. 

4.  A  body  of  Four  Hundred  was  thus  constituted,  who  were  to 
take  their  seat  in  the  senate-house,  and  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment with  unlimited  powers,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

5.  They  were  to  convene  the  Five  Thousand,  whenever  they 
might  think  fit.'     All  was  passed  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  invention  and  employment  of  this  imaginary  aggregate  of 
Five  Thousand  was  not  the  least  dexterous  among  the  combina- 
tions of  Antiphon.  No  one  knew  who  these  Five  Thousand  were : 
yet  the  resolution  just  adopted  purported,  —  not  that  such  a 
number  of  citizens  should  be  singled  out  and  constituted,  either 
by  choice,  or  by  lot,  or  in  some  determinate  manner  which  should 
exhibit  them  to  the  view  and  kno\^  ledge  of  others,  —  but  that  the 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  68.  ^EX^ovrag  6e  avToi)^  TtrpaKoaiovg  ovto/q  /f  rb  pov\ev- 
TtfpioVf  af)^»v  oiry  av  upiara  yiyvooKumVf  airoKparopa  ,  uU  to^% 
wevraKiaxtXiovg  6e  ^XTieyetv,  5mirflv  avrolc  Soxy. 
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Foar  Handred  should  convene  The  Five  Thoitsand,  wnenever 
they  thought  proper :  thus  assuming  the  latter  to  be  a  list  already 
mads  up  and  notorious,  at  least  to  the  Four  Hundred  themselves. 
The'  real  fact  was,  that  the  Five  Thousand  existed  nowhere 
except  in  the  talk  and  proclamations  of  the  conspirators,  as  a  sup- 
plement of  fictitious  auxiliaries.  They  did  not  even  exist  as 
individual  names  on  paper,  but  simply  as  an  imposturous  nominal 
aggregate.  The  Four  Hundred,  now  installed,  formed  the  entire 
and  exclusive  rulers  of  the  state.^  But  the  mere  name  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  though  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  name,  served  two 
important  purposes  for  Antiphon  and  his  conspiracy.  First,  it 
admitted  of  being  falsely  produced,  especially  to  the  armament 
at  Samos,  as  proof  of  a  tolerably  numerous  and  popular  body  of 
equal,  qualified,  concurrent  citizens,  all  intended  to  take  theii 
turn  by  rotation  in  exercising  the  powers  of  government ;  thus 
lightening  the  odium  of  extreme  usurpation  to  the  Four  Hundred, 
and  passing  them  off  merely  as  the  earliest  section  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  put  into  ofiice  for  a  few  months,  and  destined  at  the 
end  of  that  period  to  give  place  to  another  equal  section.^    Next, 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  66.  ijv  de  tovto  evirpeneg  npbc  rovf  TtXeiovgy  kirel  i^eiv  ye 
r^v  iroPiLV  oinep  kcu  fie^iaravai  ifieX^v. 

Flatarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  26. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  72.  Hifinovci  de  kg  t^v  ^afiov  dina  avdpag dida^ovTi^ 

—  7revra/c«tT;^;£Ato«  6h  br  t   el  ev  ,  kcU  ov  reTpaKoatoi  fiovov,  ol  7rpd<r- 
ffovreg. 

viii,  86.  01  S*  anijyyeXkov  (if  ovre  iiri  dia<l>T^op^  rfj  ^  TroXcwf  ij  fierdO' 

"^oaiq   yivoiTOf   uXK   ettl   acjnjpigL rwv    de     tt  e  v  t  a  k  la  x  ''^tuif 

br  e   Travrcf   kv    t(j  fie  p  e  i   /i  e^  e^  ov  a  lv  ,  etc. 

viii,  89.  uX?.u  roiig  7revra/ctff;^^i>ltovf  epycfi  Kal  jiri  bvofiart  XPV^'^ 
unodeLKvvvai,  Kal  r^v  noXirEiav  iaairipav  Ka-^Lordvai. 

viii,  92.  (After  the  Four  Hundred  had  already  been  much  opposed  and 
humbled,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  put  down)  — ^v  61  npvg  tov  ox^ov 
17  napuKXijai^  wf  xp^t  bang  to  i)  g  nevraKiaxi'T^lovg  fiov?.eTai  apxeiv 
ovtI  tCjv  TerpaKoaicjv,  ievat  M  rd  epyov.  ^ETzeKpvTrTOVTo  yap  ofiug  etl  t  Ctv 
irevraK  lax^^^^^  '''V  bvofiarij  fi^  dvTiKpvg  d^/iov  oaTig  jSovXerat  upxeiv 
dvoji^eiv ^'ipoPov/jievoi  fi^  t ^  bvr i  ua i  ^  kuI  tt p  6g  t iv a  eZ- 
Kuv  Tig  T i  61*  dyvoiav  G(^aXy.  Kal  ol  TerpaKoaioi  6iu  tovto  ova 
fy^eXiyv  Toi>g  irivTaKiaxi'^tovg  ovt  e  eiv  a  i^  ov  t  e  fi  ^  bv  Ta^ 
4ffXovg  eivai'  rd  fiev  KaTaaTTjaac  fieToxovg  ToaoifTOvgy  avTiKpvg  dv  &Q' 
fiov  ^yoviievoi,  T  d  6*  ai  d^aveg  tpd^ov   kg  dXk^^ov  g  it  ape^e  iv 

viii,  93.    XeyovTe,:  rovg   re   vevraKiax^^^^^i  dnof^avelv^  tiai  kt 
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it  immensely  augmented  the  means  of  intimidation  posseesed  by 
the  Four  Hundred  at  home,  by  exaggerating  the  impressimi  td 
their  supposed  strength.  For  the  citizens  generally  were  mada 
to  believe  that  there  were  five  thousand  real  and  living  partners 
in  the  conspiracy ;  while  the  fact  that  these  partners  were  not 
known  and  could  not  be  individually  identified,  rather  aggravated 
the  reigning  terror  and  mistrust ;  since  every  man,  suspecting  that 
his  neighbor  might  possibly  be  among  them,  was  afraid  to  com- 
municate his  discontent  or  propose  means  for  joint  resistance.^ 
In  both  these  two  ways,  the  name  and  assumed  existence  of  the 
Five  Thousand  lent  strength  to  the  real  Four  Hundred  conspira- 
tors. It  masked  4^heir  usurpation,  while  it  increased  their  hold  on 
the  respect  and  fears  of  the  citizens. 

As  soon  as  the  public  assembly  at  Koldnus  had,  with  such 
seeming  unanimity,  accepted  all  the  propositions  of  Peisander, 
they  were  dismissed ;  and  the  new  regiment  of  Four  Hundred 
were  chosen  and  constituted  in  the  form  prescribed.  It  now  only 
remained  to  install  them  in  the  senate-house.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  without  force,  since  the  senators  were  already  within  it; 
having  doubtless  gone  thither  immediately  from  the  assembly, 
where  their  presence,  at  least  the  presence  of  the  prytanes,  or 
senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  was  essential  as  legal  presidents. 
They  had  to  deliberate  what  they  would  do  under  the  decree  just 
passed,  which  divested  them  of  all  authority.  Nor  was  it  impos- 
sible that  they  might  organize  armed  resistance  ;  for  which  there 
seemed  more  than  usual  facility  at  the  present  moment,  since  the 
occupation  of  Dekeleia  by  the  Lacedsemonians  kept  Athens  in  a 
condition  like  that  of  a  permanent  camp,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  day  and  night  under  arms.2  Against  this  chance 
the  Four  Hundred  made  provision.     They  selected  that  hour  of 

T  ovT  0)  V  E  V  fi  £  p  e  I J  ^  &v  To'.'g  irevraKiaxi^loic  doK^^y  Toi>c  rerpaKoaiot^ 
loea-daL^  rioig  6h  ttjv  noTiiv  firjdevl  rpoTztfi  6ia<p-&Eipeiv^  etc. 

Compare  also  c.  97. 

*  Compare  the  striking  passage  (Thncyd.  viii,  92)  cited  in  my  previow 
note. 

'  See  tlie  jests  of  Aristophanis,  about  the  citizens  all  in  annor,  hwfmg 
their  provisions  in  the  market-place  and  carrying  them  home,  in  the  I^nsis- 
traca,  560  :  a  comedy  represented  aboat  December  412  or  January  411  B.ec 
three  months  earlier  than  the  events  here  narrated. 
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Che  day  when  the  greater  number  of  citizens  habitually  went 
home,  probably  to  their  morning  meal,  leaving  the  military  station, 
with  the  arms  piled  and  ready,  under  comparatively  thin  watch 
While  the  general  body  of  hoplites  left  the  station  at  this  hour, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  the  hoplites  —  Andrian,  Tenian, 
and  others  —  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
were  directed,  by  private  order,  to  hold  themselves  prepared 
and  in  arms,  at  a  little  distance  off;  so  that  if  any  symptoms 
should  appear  of  resistance  being  contemplated,  they  might  at 
once  interfere  and  forestall  it.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  the 
Pour  Hundred  marched  in  a  body  to  the  senate-house,  each  man 
with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed  by 
their  special  body-guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  men 
from  various  Grecian  cities,  the  instruments  of  the  assassinations 
ordered  by  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues.  In  this  array  they 
marched  into  the  senate-house,  where  the  senators  were  assem- 
bled, and  commanded  them  to  depart ;  at  the  same  time  tendering 
to  them  their  pay  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  year,  —  seemingly 
about  three  months  or  more  down  to  the  beginning  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  the  month  of  new  nominations,  —  during  which  their 
functions  ought  to  have  continued.  The  senators  were  no  way  pre 
pared  to  resist  the  decree  just  passed  und«r  the  forms  of  legality 
with  an  armed  body  now  arrived  to  enforce  its  execution.  They 
obeyed  and  departed,  each  man  as  he  passed  the  door  receiving 
the  salary  tendered  to  him.  That  they  should  yield  obedience  to 
superior  force,  under  the  circumstances,  can  excite  neither  censure 
nor  surprise ;  but  that  they  should  accept,  from  the  hands  of  tho 
conspirators,  this  anticipation  of  an  unearned  salary,  was  a  mean- 
ness which  almost  branded  them  as  accomplices,  and  dishonored 
the  expiring  hour  of  the  last  democratical  authority.  The  Four 
Hundred  now  found  themselves  triumphantly  installed  in  the 
senate-house ;  without  the  least  resistance,  either  within  its  walls, 
or  even  without,  by  any  portion  of  the  citizens.^ 

Thu»  perished,  or  seemed  to  perish,  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
after  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  nearly  one  hundred  years 
since  the  revolution  of  KIeisthen§s.  So  incredible  did  it  appeal 
that  tfaA  ownerous,  intelligent,  and  constitutional  citizens  of  Atb 

'  Thmjyd.  viii,  69,  70. 
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ens  should  suffer  their  liberties  to  be  overthrown  by  a  band  of 
four  hundred  conspirators,  while  the  great  mass  of  them  not  only 
loved  their  democracy,  but  had  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  it, 
that  even  their  enemy  and  neighbor  Agis,  at  Dekeleia,  could 
hardly  imagine  the  resolution  to  be  a  fact  accomplished.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  it  did  not  stand, —  nor  would  it  probably 
have  stood,  had  circumstances  even  been  more  favorable, —  but 
the  accomplishment  of  it  at  all,  is  an  incident  too  extraordinary 
to  be  passed  over  without  some  words  in  explanation. 

We  must  remark  that  the  tremendous  catastrophe  and  loss  of 
blood  in  Sicily  had  abated  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character 
generally,  but  especially  had  made  them  despair  of  their  foreign 
relations ;  of  the  possibility  that  they  could  make  head  against 
enemies,  increased  in  number  by  revolts  among  their  own  allies, 
and  farther  sustained  by  Persian  gold.  Upon  this  sentiment  of 
despair  is  brought  to  bear  the  treacherous  delusion  of  Alkibiades, 
offering  them  the  Persian  aid ;  that  is,  means  of  defence  and  suc- 
cess against  foreign  enemies,  at  the  price  of  their  democracy. 
Reluctantly  the  people  are  brought,  but  they  are  brought,  to  en- 
tertain the  proposition :  and  thus  the  conspirators  gain  their  first 
capital  point,  of  f:!sniliarizing  the  people  with  the  idea  of  such-  a 
change  of  constitution.  The  ulterior  success  of  the  conspiracy  — 
when  all  prospect  of  Persian  gold,  or  improved  foreign  position, 
was  at  an  end  —  is  due  to  the  combinations,  alike  nefarious  and 
skilful,  of  An tiphon,- wielding  and  organizing  the  united  strength 
of  the  aristocratical  classes  at  Athens ;  strength  always  exceed- 
ingly great,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  working  in  fractions 
disunited  and  even  reciprocally  hostile  to  each  other, —  restrained 
by  the  ascendant  democratical  institutions,. —  and  reduced  to  cor- 
rupt what  it  could  not  overthrow.  Antiphon,  p,bout  to  employ 
this  anti-popular  force  in  one  systematic  scheme,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  predetermined  purpose,  keeps  still  within  the 
same  ostensible  constitutional  limits.  He  raises  no  open  mutiny 
he  maintains  inviolate  the  cardinal  point  of  Athenian  political 
morality,  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  political  assem- 
bly, as  well  as  to  constitutional  maxims.  But  he  knows  well  that 
the  value  of  these  meetings,  as  political  securities,  depends  upon 
entire  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  that,  if  that  freedom  be  suppres 
«9d,the  assembly  itself  becomes  a  null  ty,  or  rather  an  instrumen< 
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of  positive  imposture  and  mischief.  Accordingly,  he  causes  all 
the  popular  orators  to  be  successively  assassinated,  so  that  no 
man  dares  to  open  his  mouth  on  that  side ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  anti-popular  speakers  are  all  loud  and  confident,  cheer- 
ing one  another  on,  and  seeming  to  represent  all  the  feeling  of 
the  persons  present.  By  thus  silencing  each  individual  leader, 
and  intimidating  every  opponent  from  standing  forward  as 
spokesman,  he  extorts  the  formal  sanction  of  the  assembly  and 
the  senate  to  measures  which  the  large  majority  of  the  citizens 
detest.  That  majority,  however,  are  bound  by  their  own  consti- 
tutional forms ;  and  when  the  decision  of  these,  by  whatever 
means  obtained,  is  against  them,  they  have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  courage  to  resist.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  this  senti- 
ment of  constitutional  duty,  and  submission  to  the  vote  of  a  legal 
majority,  been  more  keenly  and  universally  felt,  than  it  was 
among  the  citizens  of  democratical  Athens.^  Antiphon  thus 
finds  means  to  employ  the  constitutional  sentiment  of  Athens  as 
a  means  of  killing  the  constitution  :  the  mere  empty  form,  after 
its  vital  and  protective  efficacy  has  been  abstracted,  remains 
simply  as  a  cheat  to  paralyze  individual  patriotism. 

It  was  this  cheat  which  rendered  the  Athenians  indisposed  to 
stand  forward  with  arms  in  defence  of  that  democracy  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  unlimited 
pacific  contention  within  the  bounds  of  their  constitution,  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  averse  to  anything  like  armed  intes- 
tine contention.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of  an  established 
free  and  equal  polity,  to  substitute  the  contests  of  the  tongue  for 
those  of  the  sword,  and  sometimes,  even  to  create  so  extreme  a 
disinclination  to  the  latter,  that  if  liberty  be  energetically  assailed, 
the  counter-energy  necessary  for  its  defence  may  probably  be 
found  wanting.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  same  people  to  have  both 
the  qualities  requisite  for  making  a  free  constitution  work  well  in 
ordinary  times,  together  with  those  very  different  qualities  requisite 
for  Upholding  it  against  exceptional  dangers  and  under  trying 
emergencies.      None  but  an  Athenian  of  extraordinary  ability, 

*  This  striking  and  deep-seated  regard  of  the  Athenians  for  all  the  formi 
of  an  established  constitution,  makes  itsdf  felt  even  by  Mr.  Mitford  fH>«t 
Gr.  eh.  xix.  sect  v  vol.  It,  p  235) 
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like  Anti})lion,  would  have  understood  the  art  of  thcts  making  tht 
constitutional  feeling  of  his  countrymen  subservient  to  the  succeea 
of  his  conspiracy,  and  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  legal  dealing 
towards  assembled  and  constitutional  bodies,  while  he  violated 
them  in  secret  and  successive  stabs  directed  against  individuals. 
Political  assassination  had  been  unknown  at  Athens,  as  far  as  our 
information  reaches,  since  it  was  employed,  about  fifty  years 
before,  by  the  oligaixhical  party  against  Ephialtes,  the  coadjutor 
of  Perikles.^  But  this  hud  been  an  individual  case,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  to  organize  a  band  of  as- 
sassins working  systematically,  and  taking  off  a  series  of  leading 
victims  one  after  the  other.  As  the  Macedonian  kings  in  after- 
times  required  the  surrender  of  the  popular  orators  in  a  body,  so 
the  authors  of  this  conspiracy  found  the  same  enemies  to  deal  with, 
and  adopted  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  ;  thus  reducing 
the  assembly  into  a  tame  and  lifeless  mass,  capable  of  being 
intimidated  into  giving  its  collective  sanction  to  measures  which 
its  large  majority  detested. 

As  Grecian  history  has  been  usually  written,  we  are  instructed 
to  believe  that  the  misfortunes,  and  the  corruption,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  democratical  states  are  brought  upon  them  by  the 
class  of  demagogues,  of  whom  Kleon,  Hyperbolus,  Androkles, 
etc.,  stand  forth  as  specimens.  These  men  are  represented  as 
mischief-makers  and  revilers,  accusing  without  just  cause,  and 
converting  innocence  into  treason.  Now  the  history  of  this  con- 
spiracy of  the  Four  Hundred  presents  to  us  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  It  shows  that  the  political  enemies  —  against  whom  the 
Athenian  people  were  protected  by  their  democratical  institutions, 
and  by  the  demagogues  as  living  organs  of  those  institutions  — ^ 
were  not  fictitious  but  dangerously  real.  It  reveals  the  continued 
existence  of  powerful  anti-poipular  combinations,  ready  to  come 
together  for  treasonahle  purposes  when  the  moment  appeared  safe 
and  tempting.  It  manifests  the  character  and  morality  of  tlie 
leaders,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  anti-popular  force  naturally 
feilL  It  proves  that  these  leaders,  men  of  uncommon  ability,  se- 
quired  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  or  silence  of  the  dema* 


•  "See  Plutarch,  Perikl6s,  c.  10 ;  Diodor  xi,  77 ;  and  voL  v,  of  this  Hi» 
Cory  <:hap  xlvi,  p.  370. 
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gc^guesy  to  be  enabLsd  to  subvert  the  popular  securities  and  get 
]^as«esBioii  of  the  government.  We  need  no  better  proof  to  teach 
us  vfhsA  was  the  real  function  and  intrinsic  necessity  of  these 
demagogues  in  the  Athenian  system,  taking  them  as  a  class,  and 
apart  from  the  manner  in  which  individuals  among  them  may 
have  performed  their  duty.  They  formed  the  vital  movement 
of  all  that  was  tutelary  and  public-spirited  in  democracy.  A^ 
gressive  in  respect  to  official  delinquents,  they  were  defensive  in 
respect  to  the  public  and  the  constitution.  If  that  anti-popular 
force,  which  Antiphon  found  ready-made,  had  not  been  efficient, 
at  a  much  earlier  moment,  in  sti£ing  the  democracy,  it  was  because 
there  were  demagogues  to  cry  aloud,  as  well  as  assemblies  to  hear 
and  sustain  them*  If  Antiphon's  conspiracy  was  successful,  it 
was  because  he  knew  where  to  aim  his  blows,,  so  as  to  strike 
dorwn.the  real  enemies  of  the  oligarchy  aiid  the.  real  defenders  of 
the  people.  I  here  employ  the  term  demagogues  because  it  is  that 
commonly  used  by  those  who  denounce  the  class  of  men  here 
under  review :  the  proper  neutral  phrase,  laying  aside  odious 
associations,  would  be  to  call  them,  popular  speakers,  or  oppo- 
sitiom  speakers.  But,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  it 
is  impossible  rightly  to  conceive  their  position  in  Athens,  without 
looking  at  them  in  contrast  and  antithesis  with  those  anti-popular 
forces  against  which  they  formed  the  indispensable  barrier,  and 
which  come  forth  into  such  manifest  and  melancholy  working 
under  the  organizing  hands  of  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus. 

As  soon  as  the  Four  Hundred  found  themselves  formally  in- 
stalled in  the  senate-house,  they  divided  themselves  by  lot  into 
separate  prytanies,  —  probably  ten  in  number,  consisting  of  forty 
members  each,  like  the  former  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  in  order 
that  the  distribution  of  the  year  to  which  the  people  were  accus 
tomed  might  not  be  disturbed,  — and  then  solemnized  their 
installation  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  They  put  to  death  some 
political  enemies,  though  not  many :  they  farther  imprisoned  and 
banished  others,  and  made  large  changes  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  carrying  everything  with  a  strictness  and  rigor  unknown 
under  the  old  constitution.^     It  seems  to  have  been  proposed 

*  ThQcyd.  yiii,70.   I  imagin )  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  cf  the  wordi 
rd  di  uAAa  bftjiTP  wjrd  Kodrog  rtjv  woSUv^ 
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among  them  to  pass  a  vote  of-  restoration  to  all  persons  under 
sentence  of  exile.  But  this  was  rejected  by  the  majority  in  ordei 
that  Alkibiades  might  not  be  among  the  number ;  nor  did  the^ 
think  it  expedient,  notwithstanding,  to  pass  the  law,  reserving 
him  as  a  special  exception. 

They  farther  despatched  a  messenger  to  Agis  at  Dekeleia, 
intimating  their  wish  to  treat  for  peace  ;  which,  they  affirmed,  he 
ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  to  them,  now  that  "  the  faithless  De- 
mos" was  put  down.  Agis,  however,  not  believing  that  the 
Ath'enian  people  would  thus  submit  to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty, 
anticipated  that  intestine  dissension  would  certainly  break  out,  or 
at  least  that  some  portion  of  the  Long  Walls  would  be  found 
unguarded,  should  a  foreign  army  appear.  While  therefore  he 
declined  the  overtures  for  peace,  he  at  the  same  time  sent  for 
reinforcements  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  marched  with  a  consid- 
erable army,  in  addition  to  his  own  garrison,  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Athens.  But  he  found  the  ramparts  carefully  manned :  no 
commotion  took  place  within :  even  a  sally  was  made,  in  which 
some  advantage  was  gained  over  him.  He  therefore  speedily 
retired,  sending  back  his  newly-arrived  reinforcements  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  while  the  Four  Hundred,  on  renewing  their  advances 
to  him  for  peace,  now  found  themselves  much  better  received, 
and  were  even  encouraged  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  itself^ 

As  soon  as  they  had  thus  got  over  the  first  difficulties,  and 
placed  matters  on  a  footing  which  seemed  to  promise  stability, 
they  despatched  ten  envoys  to  Samos.  Aware  beforehand  of  the 
danger  impending  over  them  in  that  quarter  from  the  known 
aversion  of  the  soldiers  and  seamen  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
oligarchy,  they  had,  moreover,  just  heard,  by  the  arrival  of  Chae- 
reas  and  the  paralus,  of  the  joint  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
and  Samian  oligarchs,  and  of  its  complete  failure.  Had  this  event 
occurred  a  little  earlier,  it  might  perhaps  have  deterred  even 
some  of  their  own  number  from  proceeding  with  the  revolution 
at  Athens,  which  was  rendered  thereby  almost  sure  of  failure, 
from  the  first.  Their  ten  envoys  were  instructed  to  represent  at 
Samos  that  the  recent  oligarchy  had  been  established  with  no 
views  injurious  to  the  city,  but  on  the  contrary  for  the  generaJ 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  71. 
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benefit ;  that  though  the  Council  now  installed  consisted  of  Foui 
Hundred  onlj,  yet  the  total  number  of  partisans  who  had  mada 
the  revolution,  and  were  qualified  citizens  under  it,  was  Five 
Thousand ;  a  number  greater,  they  added,  than  had  ever  been  ac- 
tually assembled  in  the  Pnyx  under  the  democracy,  even  for  the  most 
important  debates,  1  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absences 
of  nuni'^rous  individuals  on  military  service  and  foreign  travel. 

What  satisfaction  might  have  been  given,  by  this  allusion  to  the 
fictitious  Five  Thousand,  or  by  the  fallacious  reference  to  the 
numbers,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  past  democratical  assemblies, 
liad  these  envoys  carried  to  Samos  the  first  tidings  of  the  Athe- 
nian revolution,  we  cannot  say.  They  were  forestalled  by  Chae- 
reas,  the  officer  of  the  paralus ;  who,  though  the  Four  Hundred 
tried  to  detain  him,  made  his  escape  and  hastened  to  feamos  to 
communicate  the  fearful  and  unexpected  change  which  had  occur- 
red at  Athens.  Instead  of  hearing  that  change  described  under 
the  treacherous  extenuations  prescribed  by  Antiphon  and  Phryni- 
chus,  the  armament  first  learned  it  from  the  lips  of  Chaereas,  who 
told  them  at  once  the  extreme  truth,  and  even  more  than  the 
truth.  He  recounted,  with  indignation,  that  every  Athenian  who 
ventured  to  say  a  word  against  the  Four  Hundred  rulers  of  the 
city,  was  punished  w^ith  the  scourge ;  that  even  the  wives  and 
children  of  persons  hostile  to  them   were  outraged ;  that  there 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  72  This  alleoration,  respecting  the  number  of  citizens  who 
attended  in  the  Athenian  democratical  assemblies,  has  been  sometimes  cited 
as  if  it  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  Thucydides ;  which  is  a  great  mis- 
take, duly  pointed  out  by  all  the  best  recent  critics.  It  is  simply  the  alle- 
gation of  the  Four  Hundred,  whose  testimony,  as  a  guarantee  for  truth,  i/» 
worth  little  enough. 

That  no  assembly  had  ever  been  attended  by  so  many  as  five  thousand 
{obdenuTTOTe)  I  certainly  am  far  from  believing.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  five  thousand  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens  to  attend. 

Dr  Arnold,  in  his  note,  opposes  the  allegation  in  part,  by  remarking  that 
"  the  law  required  not  only  the  presence  but  the  sanction  of  at  least  six 
thousand  citizens  to  some  particular  decrees  of  the  assembly."  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  quite  possible  that,  in  cases  where  this  large  number  of  votes 
was  required,  as  in  the  ostracism,  and  where  there  was  no  discussion  car- 
ried on  immediately  before  the  voting,  the  process  of  voting  may  have 
lasted  some  hours,  like  our  keeping  open  of  a  poll.  So  that  though  more 
than  six  thousand  citizens  must  have  voted^  altogether,  it  wai  not  aecessarf 
that  all  should  have  been  present  in  the  same  assembly. 
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was  a  design  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  relatives  of  the  demo* 
crats  at  Samos,  and  putting  them  to  death,  if  the  latter  refused  to 
obey  orders  from  Athens.  The  simple  narrative  of  what  had 
really  occurred  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  provoke  in 
the  armament  a  sentiment  of  detestation  against  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. But  these  additional  details  of  Chasreas,  partly  untrue, 
filled  them  with  uncontrollable  wrath,  which  they  manifested  by 
open  menace  against  the  known  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred 
at  Samos,  as  well  as  against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  tbe 
recent  oligarchical  conspiracy  in  the  island.  It  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  their  hands  were  arrested  by  the  more  reflecting 
citizens  present,  who  remonstrated  against  the  madness  of  such 
disorderly  proceedings  when  the  enemy  was  close  upon  them. 

But  though  violence  and  aggressive  insult  were  thus  season- 
ably checked,  the  sentiment  of  the  armament  was  too  ardent  and 
unanimous  to  be  satisfied  without  some  solemn,  emphatic,  and 
decisive  declaration  against  the  oligarchs  at  Athens.  A  great 
democratical  manifestation,  of  the  most  earnest  and  imposing 
character,  was  proclaimed,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus.  The  Athenian  armament,  brought  together  in  one 
grand  assembly,  took  an  oath  by  the  most  stringent  sanctions  : 
to  maintain  their  democracy ;  to  keep  up  friendship  and  harmony 
with  each  other ;  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians 
with  energy ;  to  be  at  enmity  with  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens, 
and  to  enter  into  no  amicable  communication  with  them  whatever. 
The  whole  armament  swore  to  this  compact  with  enthusiasm,  and 
even  those  who  had  before  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
aients  were  forced  to  be  forward  in  the  ceremony. '  What  lent 
double  force  to  this  touching  scene  was,  that  the  entire  Samian  pop- 

*  Thacyd.  viii,  75.  Merxi  6h  tovto^  TiafiwpCkc  7f6fi  ic  ^rjfioKpaTiav  i3ovh)' 
f^evoi  fieraari^aai  tu  ev  r^  'LdfjUfi  6  re  QpaovjBov^ioc  teal  GpaavAAoc,  cjpKuGav 
ndvTag  Toi>g  uTpaTLtJTos  rot>f  fieyiarovq  opKovc,  kqI  avroi>i  rot)f  e/c  r^f  oTityap* 
Xia€  fjtdXtaTo,  ^  jll^v  drjfWKpaTfjaea&ai  xal  dfWPOTJaeiVf  koI  rbv  irpdc  IleJiotrov' 
vjfaiovc  iro^efjiov  npo^fiuc  dioiaeiVt  Kal  toic  TeTpoKoaioic  TToXifiioi  re  lastr&ai 
Kal  ohdhf  iiriKffpVKevetrdai.  Swcjfiwaav  6e  kcu  ^ttfut^v  izdvTtg  rbv  avrdt 
bpKov  ol  hf  ry  i/XiKt^i  Kal  rd,  irpaynara  irdvra  Kal  tcL  diro^Tiaofieva  kK^-j^ 
Kivdiivuv  ^vcKOivciKjavTO  ol  (TTpaTicJTai  Tocc  ^afiioiCf  vofii^ovrec  ti>Te  kKeivon 
ItfrtKTTpo^^  (Tarrfpiac  ovre  a<pi(Tiv  elvai ,  aXV  idv  re  ol  reTpcucoff  ot  Kpar^md 
fiv  kdv  re  ol  iK  Mt^^rov  iroXefjiiot^  dia^^cut^ceffd'ai 
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Illation,  every  male  of  the  military  age,  took  the  OAtli  along  wiA 
the  friendly  armament.  Both  pledged  themselves  to  mutual 
fidelity  and  common  suffering  or  triumph,  whatever  might  be  th« 
issue  of  the  contest.  Both  felt  that  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 
and  the  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  were  alike  their  enemies,  and 
that  the  success  of  either  would  be  their  common  ruin. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  —  of  upholding  their  democracy 
and  at  the  same  time  sustaining  the  war  against  the  Peloponne- 
sians, at  all  cost  or  peril  to  themselves,  —  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
ment now  took  a  step  unparalleled  in  Athenian  history.  Feeling 
that  they  could  no  longer  receive  orders  from  Athens  under  her 
present  oligarchical  rulers,  with  whom  Charminus  and  others 
among  their  own  leaders  were  implicated,  they  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  community  apart,  and  held  an  assembly  as 
citizens  to  choose  anew  their  generals  and  trierarchs.  Of  those 
already  in  command,  several  were  deposed  as  unworthy  of  trust ; 
others  being  elected  in  their  places,  especially  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus.  Nor  was  the  assembly  held  for  election  alone ;  it 
was  a  scene  of  effusive  sympathy,  animating  eloquence,  and  pat- 
riotism generaus  as  well  as  resolute.  The  united  armament  felt 
that  they  were  the  real  Athens  ;  the  guardians  of  her  constitution, 
the  upholders  of  her  remaining  empire  and  glory,  the  protectors 
of  her  citizens  at  home  against  those  conspirators  who  had  in- 
truded themselves  wrongfully  into  the  senate-house;  the  sole 
barrier,  even  for  those  conspirators  themselves,  against  the  hostile 
Peloponnesian  fleet.  ^  Ilie  city  has  revoked  from  us"  exclaimed 
Thrasybulus  and  others  in  pregnant  words,  which  embodied  a 
whole  train  of  feeling.^  ^  Bat  let  not  this  abate  our  courage : 
for  they  are  only  the  lesser  force,  we  are  the  greater  and  the  self- 
sufficing.  We  have  here  the  whole  navy  of  the  state,  whereby 
we  can  insure  to  ourselves  the  contributions  from  our  dependen- 
cies just  as  well  as  if  we  started  from  Athens.  We  have  the 
hearty  attachment  of  Samos,  second  in  power  only  to  Athens 
herself,  and  serving  us  as  a  military  station  against  the  enemy, 

JDow  as  in  the  past.     We  are  bett«r  able  to  obtain  supplies  for 

« . «. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  76.  Kal  napaivtceiq  aAAof  re  kiroiovvro  iv  a^iaiv  aifTOif 
uvi(Trafj,€voiy  Kal  d>g  ov  del  cf&Vjuelv  on  ^  noXi  g  avr  u>v  a<^i  artj  kc  ra^ 
ydp  £},daGOvg  unb  a^Cjv  rwv   nXeovcav  KtU  ic  irdvra  Tropifiuripov  fic^  s^ 
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ourselves,  than  those  in  the  city  for  themselves  ;  for  it  is  mdy 
through  our  presence  at  Sainos  that  they  have  hitherto  kept  the 
mouth  of  Peiraeus  open.  If  they  refuse  to  restore  to  us  our  dem- 
ocratical  constitution,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  exclude  them 
from  the  sea  than  they  to  exclude  us.  What,  indeed,  does  the 
city  do  now  for  us  to  second  our  efforts  against  the  enemy  ?  Lit- 
tle or  nothing.  We  have  lost  nothing  by  their  separation.  They 
send  us  no  pay,  they  leave  us  to  provide  maintenance  for  our- 
selves ;  they  are  now  out  of  condition  for  sending  us  even  good 
counsel,  which  is  the  great  superiority  of  a  city  over  a  camp.i  As 
counsellors,  we  here  are  better  than  they  ;  for  they  have  just  com- 
mitted the  wrong  of  subverting  the  constitution  of  our  common 
country,  while  we  are  striving  to  maintain  it,  and  will  do  our  best 
to  force  them  into  the  same  track.  Alkibiades,  if  we  insure 
to  him  a  safe  restoration,  will  cheerfully  bring  the  alliance  of 
Persia  to  sustain  us  ;  and,  even  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
if  all  other  hopes  fail  us,  our  powerful  naval  force  will  always 
enable  us  to  find  places  of  refuge  in  abundance,  with  city  and 
territory  adequate  to  our  wants." 

Such  was  the  encouraging  language  of  Thrasyllus  and  Thra- 
liybulus,  which  found  full  sympathy  in  the  armament,  and  raised 
among  them  a  spirit  of  energetic  patriotism  and  resolution,  not 
unworthy  of  their  forefathers  when  refugees  at  Salamis  under 
the  invasion  of  Xerx§s.  To  regain  their  democracy  and  to  sus- 
tain the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  were  impulses  alike 
ardent  and  blended  in  the  same  tide  of  generous  enthusiasm  ;  a 
tide  so  vehement  as  to  sweep  before  it  the  reluctance  of  that 
minority  who  had  before  been  inclined  to  the  oligarchical  move- 
ment. But  besides  these  two  impulses,  there  was  also  a  third, 
tending  towards  the  recall  of  Alkibiades ;  a  coadjutor,  if  in  many 
ways  useful,  yet  bringing  with  him  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  76.  Bpaxi>  <Je  ri  eivai  Kal  ovdevdg  u^iovy  ^  irpog  rd  rrepiyiy* 
V€(r&ai  Tuv  TToXtfiiui'  rj  TroAtf  xPV^'-f^^^  V^y  ^^^  oidev  airoXcjXeKevaij  ol  ye 
^Te  dpyvpiov  In  eixov  nifxireiv^  dAA*  avTol  hropt^ovro  ol  arpariCiTCu,  fi^rt 
fiwXevfia  ;jfpi70'rdv,  ovrrep  ivEKa  ttoXic  arpaTOKiduv  Kparel'  aXXh  Kal  kv  tcv» 
TOic  Toi>c  fJtkv  iffiapTTiKevaLf  roi>^  irarpiovc  vofiov^  KaT^XioavToCi  avroi  H 
(Tu^civ  Kal  kKeivovc  netpdaecr^aL  npofjavayKd^eiv.    \'|trrf  ovde  rovrovf,  oZire.< 
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djplicitj  uncongenial  to  the  exalted  sentiment  now  all-powerful 
at  Samos.^ 

This  exile  had  been  the  first  to  originate  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy, whereby  Athens,  already  scarcely  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  her  foreign  war,  was  now  paralyzed  in  courage  and 
torn  by  civil  discord,  preserved  from  absolute  ruin  only  by  that 
counter-enthusiasm  which  a  fortunate  turn  of  circumstances  had 
raised  up  at  Samos.  Having  at  first  duped  the  conspirators 
themselves,  and  enabled  them  to  dupe  the  sincere  democrats,  by 
promising  Persian  aid,  and  thus  floating  the  plot  over  its  first  and 
greatest  difficulties, —  Alkibiades  had  found  himself  constrained 
to  break  with  them  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  realizing  his 
promises.  But  he  had  broken  off  with  so  much  address  as  still 
to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  he  coidd  realize  them  if  he  Qhose. 
His  return  by  means  of  the  oligarchy  being  now  impossible,  he 
naturally  became  its  enemy,  and  this  new  antipathy  superseded 
his  feeling  of  revenge  against  the  democracy  for  having  banished 
him.  In  fact  he  was  disposed,  as  Phrynichus  had  truly  said 
about  him,2  to  avail  himself  indifferently  of  either,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  presented  itself  as  a  serviceable  agency  for 
his  ambitious  views.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  turn  of  affairs 
at  Samos  had  made  itself  manifest,  he  opened  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  the  democratical  leaders,3  renewing  to 
them  the  same  promises  of  Persian  alliance,  on  condition  of  his 


^  The  application  of  the  Athenians  at  Samos  to  Alkibiades,  reminds  as 
of  the  emphatic  language  in  which  Tactitus  characterizes  an  incident  in 
some  respects  similar.  The  Roman  army,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Vitelliua 
against  Vespasian,  had  been  betrayed  by  their  general  Caecina,  who  en- 
deavored to  carry  them  over  to  the  latter :  his  army,  however,  refused  to 
follow  him,  adhered  to  their  own  cause,  and  put  him  under  arrest.  Being 
afterwards  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  and  obliged  to  capitulate  in 
Cremona,  they  released  Caecina,  and  solicited  his  intercession  to  obtain 
favorable  terms.  ^*  Primores  castrorum  nomen  atque  imagines  Vitellii 
amoliuntur ;  catenas  Csecinas  (nam  etiam  tum  vinctus  erat)  exsolvtmt^ 
orantque,  ut  causae  suae  deprecator  adsistat:  aspemantem  tumentemque 
lacrymis  fatigant.  Extremum  malorum^  tot  fortissimi  viri^  proditoris  opera  invo 
earUes"     (Tacitus,  Histor.  iii,  31.) 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  48. 

'  Thacydid^s  does  not  expressly  mention  this  communication,  bat  it  is  im 
plied  in  the  words  *AA/ct/?4adj7v  —  aofievov  n  ape§e  iVj  etc.  (viii,  76.) 

VOL.  YUI.  d  40C 
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own  restoration,  as  he  had  before  made  to  Peisander  and  tbo 
oligarchical  party.  Thrasybulus  and  his  colleagues  either  sin* 
cerely  believed  hiiii>  or  at  least  thought  that  his  restoration  aflbrd- 
cd  a  possibility,  not  to  be  neglected,  of  obtaining  Persian  aidf 
without  which  they  despaired  of  the  war.  Sudi  possibility 
wouhl  at  least  infuse  spirit  into  the  soldiers ;  while  the  restoration 
was  now  proposed  without  the  terrible  condition  which  had  before 
accompanied  it,  oi  renouncing  the  democratical  constitution. 

It  was  not  without  difiiculty,  however,  nor  until  after  more 
than  one  assembly  and  discussion,!  that  Thrasybulos  prevailed 
on  the  armament  to  pass  a  vote  of  security  and  restoration  to 
Alkibiades.  As  Athenian  citizens,  the  soldiers  probably  wore 
unwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  reversal  of  a  sentence  stdemnly 
passed  by  the  democratical  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  irreligion 
with  suspicion  of  treason.  They  were,  however,  induced  to  pass 
the  vote,  after  which  Thrasybulus  sailed  over  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
brought  across  Alkibiades  to  the  island,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  assembled  armament.  The  supple  exile,  who  had  denounced 
Ihe  democracy  so  bitterly,  both  at  Sparta,  and  in  his  corresp<md- 
once  with  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  knew  well  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  sympathies  of  the  democratical  assembly  now  be- 
fore him.  He  began  by  deploring  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  against  him,  and  throwing  the  blame  of  it,  noi  i^k)!!  tiie 
mjustice  of  his  countrymen,  but  upon  his  own  unhappy  destiny.^ 
He  then  entered  upon  the  public  prospects  of  the  m<Mnent,  pledg 
ing  himself  with  entire  confidence  to  realize  the  hopes  of  Persian 
alliance,  and  boasting,  in  terms  not  merely  ostentatious  but  even 
extravagant,  of  the  ascendant  influence  which  he  possessed  over 
Tlssaphernes.     The  satrap  had  promised  him,  so  the  speech  went 


^  Thttcyd.  viii,  81.     Bpaav^wXo^^  aei  re   r^f  «ir^f  yy6fti^f   ix^ 

riXo^  hr*  iKKXtfoiaf  hreure  rd  nXi^^3oc  rwv  orpartttTCfv,  etc. 

•  Thiwyd.  viii,  81 .  -/evofievrK  rfe  ktCKXitviac  r^v  re  Id  imp  ivfi^op^p 
»?f  f^ync  ^v^Tiuffaro  Kai  avuXo^vparo  6  *AXKif3iadffc,  etc 

Contnst  the  different  language  of  Alkibiad^,  vi,  92 ;  rtii,  47. 

For  the  word  ^vfi<>opdv^  compare  i,  127. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  and  perverted  than  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
ppoceedmgs  of  Alkibiad€s,  during  this  pericd,  ue  presented  in  the  OnUioii 
•f  Isoknii^3  de  Bigt$,  sects.  18-23. 
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on,  never  to  let  the  Athenians  want  fbr  pay,  as  soon  as  he  once 
f5ame»to  trust  them,  not  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  out  his 
last  daric  or  to  coin  his  own  silver,  couch  into  money.  Nor 
would  he  require  any  farther  condition  to  induce  him  to  trust 
them,  except  that  Aikibiad^s  should  be  restored  and  should 
become  their  guarantee.  Not  only  would  he  fnmish  the  Athe- 
nians with  pay,  but  he  would,  besides,  bring  up  to  their  aid  the 
Phenician  fleet,  which  was  already  at  Aspendus,  instead  of  plac- 
ing it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

In  the  communications  of  Alkibiades  with  Peisander  and  his 
coadjutors,  Alkibiades  had  pretended  that  the  Great  King  cotrld 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenians  unless  they  not  only  restored 
him,  but  abnegated  their  democracy.  On  this  occasion,  the  latter 
condition  was  withdrawn,  and  the  confidence  <3i  the  Great  King 
was  said  to  be  more  easily  accorded.  But  though  Alkibiades 
thns  presented  himself  with  a  new  falsehood,  as  well  as  with  a 
new  vein  of  political  sentiment,  his  discoarse  was  ^ninently 
tmccessful.  It  answered  all  the  varions  purposes  which  he  con- 
templated ;  partly  of  intimidating  and  disuniting  the  oligarchical 
conspirators  at  home,  partly  of  exalting  his  own  grandeur  in  the 
eyes  of  the  armament,  partly  of  sowing  mistrust  between  the 
Spartans  and  Tissaphemes.  It  was  in  such  full  harmony  with 
both  the  reigning  feelings  of  the  armament,  —  eagerness  to  put 
down  the  Four  Hundred,  as  well  as  to  get  the  better  of  their 
Peloponnesian  enemies  in  Ionia, — that  the  hearers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  scrutinize  narrowly  the  grounds  upon  which  his  assur- 
ances rested.  In  the  fulness  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  they 
elected  him  general  along  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  rest, 
conceiving  redoubled  hopes  of  victory  over  their  enemies  both 
at  Athens  and  at  Miletus.  So  completely,  indeed,  were  their 
imaginations  filled  with  the  prospect  of  Persian  aid,  against  their 
enemies  in  Ionia,  that  alarm  for  the  danger  of  Athens  under  the 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred  became  the  predominant  leeling; 
and  many  voices  were  even  raised  in  favor  of  sailing  to  Peiraeus 
for  the  rescue  of  the  city«  But  Alkibiades,  knowing  well  — 
what  the  armament  did  not  know  —  that  his  own  promises  of 
Persian  pay  and  fleet  were  a  mere  delusion,  strenuously  dis- 
suaded such  a  movement,  which  would  have  left  the  dependendes 
in  Ionia  defenceless  against  the  Peloponnesians.     As  soon  as  the 
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assembly  broke  up,  he  crossed  over  again  to  the  maipland,  undev 
pretence  of  concerting  measures  with  Tissaphernes  to  realize  hii 
recent  engagements. 

Relieved  substantially,  though  not  in  strict  form,  from  th© 
penalties  of  exile,  Alkibiades  was  thus  launched  in  a  new  career. 
After  having  first  played  the  game  of  Athens  against  Sparta, 
next,  that  of  Sparta  against  Athens,  thirdly,  that  of  Tissaphernes 
against  both,  he  now  professed  to  take  up  again  the  promotior 
of  Athenian  interests.  In  reality,  however,  he  was  and  had 
always  been  playing  his  own  game,  or  obeying  his  own  self- 
interest,  ambition,  or  antipathy.  He  was  at  this  time  eager  to 
make  a  show  of  intimate  and  confidential  communication  with 
Tissaphernes,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  impose  upon  the 
Athenians  at  Samos,  to  communicate  to  the  satrap  his  recent 
•lection  as  general  of  the  Athenian  force,  that  his  importance 
with  the  Persians  might  be  enhanced,  and  lastly,  by  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  from  Tissaphernes  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  friendly  concert  between  the 
two,  which  might  sow  mistrust  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians.  In  this  tripartite  manoeuvring,  so  suitable  to  his 
habitual  character,  he  was  more  or  less  successful,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  latter  purpose.  For  though  he  never  had  any 
serious  chance  of  inducing  Tissaphernes  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
he  did,  nevertheless,  contribute  to  alienate  him  from  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  enemy  from  him.i 

Without  any  longer  delay  in  the  camp  of  Tissaphernes  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  faith  of  the  Athenians  in  his  prom- 
ise of  Persian  aid,  Alkibiades  returned  to  Samos,  where  he. was 
found  by  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  from  Athens, 
on  their  first  arrivaL  These  envoys  had  been  long  in  their  voyage ; 
having  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Delos,  under  alarm  from 
intelligence  of  the  previous  visit  of  Chaereas,  and  the  furious 
indignation  which  his  narrative  had  provoked.2  At  length  they 
reached  Samos,  and  were  invited  by  the  generals  to  make  their 
communication  to  the  assembled  armament.  They  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  hearing,  so  strong  was  the  antipathy 
against  them,  so  loud  were  the  cries  that  the  subverters  of  the 


Thucyd.  viii,  82,  83,  87.  «  Thucyd.  viii,  77-86. 
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democracy  ought  to  iiC  put  to  death.  Silence  being  at  length 
obtained,  they  proceeded  to  state  that  the  late  revolution  had 
been  brought  to  pas3  ibr  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  especially 
for  (he  economy  of  the  pubhc  treasure,  by  suppressing  the 
salaried  civil  functions  of  the  democracy,  and  thus  leaving  m,ore 
pay  for  the  soldiers  ; '  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  mischief  in 
the  change,  still  less  of  betrayal  to  the  enemy,  which  might 
already  have  been  effected,  had  such  been  the  intention  of  the 
Foui  Hundred,  when  Agis  advanced  from  Dekeleia  up  to  the 
walls  :  that  the  citizens  now  possessing  the  political  franchise, 
were  not  Four  Hundred  only,  but  Five  Thousand  in  number,  all 
of  whom  would  take  their  turn  in  rotation  for  the  places  now 
occupied  by  the  Four  Hundred ;  '^  that  the  recitals  of  ChaBreas, 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  86.  E/  de  t^  eiriXeiav  ri  ^vvreT/nijTai.  Cxrre  Toi)f  orrpaTtw^ 
Ta<  fx^iv  7po09^Vt  iriivv  inaiveiv 

This  is  a  part  of  the  answer  of  Alkibiad^s  to  the  envoys,  and  therefort 
indicates  what  they  had  urged. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  86.  ruv  tt  TrevTaKiaxi^'lcJV  ^^r  navrer  ^v  r^  fiefjei  fie&f.^- 
ovotv,  etc.  I  dissent  from  Dr.  Arnold's  construction  of  this  passage,  which 
is  followed  both  by  Poppo  and  by  Go  Her.  He  says,  in  his  note :  "  The 
sense  must  clearly  be,  '  that  all  the  citizens  should  be  of  the  five  thousand 
in  their  turn,'  however  strange  the  expression  may  seem,  fie&e^ovai  rCav 
nevraKLOxi'^li^v.  But  without  referring  to  the  absurdity  of  the  meaning, 
that  all  the  Five  Thousand  should  partake  of  the  government  in  their  turn, 

-  for  they  aU  partook  of  it  as  being  the  sovereign  assembly, —  yet  fieTexeiv^ 
in  this  sense,  would  require  ruv  irpayfiiiTuv  after  it,  and  would  be  at  least 
as  harsh,  standing  alone,  as  in  the  construction  of  u.e-&r(ovaL  tuv  nevTaKKj- 

Upon  this  remark,  1.  "^ertxiiv  may  be  construed  with  a  genitive  case  not 
actually  expressed,  but  understood  out  of  the  words  preceding ;  as  we  may 
see  by  Thucyd.  ii,  16.  where  I  agree  with  the  interpretation  suggested  Ny 
Matthias  (Gr.  Gr.  §  325),  rather  than  with  Dr.  Arnold's  note. 

2.  In  the  present  instance,  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  gather- 
ing a  genitive  case  for  /lerexfiv  by  implication  out  of  previous  phraseology  i 
for  the  express  genitive  case  stands  there  a  line  or  two  before  —  r^f  ?r6- 
A  f  (J  f ,  the  idea  of  which  is  carried  down  without  being  ever  dropped :  oi 
d^  dTrijyyeXXoVj  <if  ovre  kni  '^ia0'&oo^  t^j    it o^eoQ  ij  fierdaraciq  yevoiTOi^ 

dAX'  kirl  auTrjpig.^  ovd^  Iva  roic  no^efiioi^  trapado^y  (i.  e.  ii  ndXi^) rum 

♦f    TrevTaKiaxi^ic^v   on   iravrn^   kv    t if)    fiipti    fie^e^ovaiv    (i.  e,  t% 

There  is  therefore  no  harshness  of  expression ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity 
if  meaning,  as  we  may  see  by  the  repetition  of  the  very  same  in  viii,  93 
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affirming  ill-usage  to  have  been  offered  to  the  relatives  of  tlii 
Boldiers  at  Athens,  were  utterly  false  and  calumnious. 

Such  were  the  topics  on  which  the  envoys  insisted,  in  tm 
apologetic  strain,  at  considerable  length,  but  without  any  effect  ia 
conciliating  the  soldiers  who  heard  them.  The  general  resentr 
ment  against  the  Four  Hundred  was  expressed  by  several  per* 
eons  present  in  public  speech,  by  others  in  private  manifestation 
of  feeling  against  the  envoys :  and  so  passionately  was  this  sen- 
timent aggravated,  —  consisting  not  only  of  wratli  for  what  the 
(^garchy  had  done,  but  of  fear  for  what  they  might  do.  —  that 
the  proposition  of  sailing  immediately  to  the  ir'eirseus  was  re- 
Tived  with  greater  ardor  than  before.  Alkibiadds,  who  had 
already  once  discountenanced  this  design,  now  stood  forwai*d  to 
repel  it  again.  Nevertheless,  all  the  plenitude  of  his  influence, 
then  greater  than  that  of  any  other  officer  in  the  armament,  and 
seconded  by  the  esteemed  character  as  well  as  the  loud  voice 
of  Thrasybulus,'  was  required  to  avert  it.  But  for  him,  it 
would  have  been  executed.  While  he  reproved  and  silenced 
those  who  were  most  clamorous  against  the  envoys,  he  took  upon 
himself  to  give  to  the  latter  a  public  answer  in  the  name  of  the 
collective  armament.  "  We  make  no  objection  (he  said)  to  the 
power  of  the  Five  Thousand :  but  the  Four  Hundi-ed  must  g5 
about  their  business,  and  reinstate  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred 
as  it  was  before.  We  are  much  obliged  for  what  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  economy,  so  as  to  increase  the  pay  available  for 
the  soldiers.  Above  all,  maintain  the  war  strenuously,  without 
any  flinching  before  the  enemy.     For  if  the  city  be  now  safely 

Xiyovreg  rovq  re  nevraKiox^^^^^C  cino<pavelv,  kqI  iK  tovtcjv  kv  fiepei^j 
&v  Toig  TxevraKioxi'^ioiq  Sok^,  roi)  q    rcTpaKoaiovc  ^a  ea^  ai,  etc. 

Dr.  Arnold's  designation  of  these  Five  Thousand  as  "  the  sovereign  as- 
sembly," is  not  very  accurate.  They  were  not  an  assembly  at  all:  they  had 
never  been  called  toi^ether,  nor  had  anything  been  said  about  an  intention 
of  calling  them  together :  in  reality,  they  were  but  a  fiction  and  a  name ; 
but  even  the  Four  Hundred  themselves  pretended  only  to  talk  of  them  as 
partners  in  the  conspiracy  and  revolution,  not  as  an  assemhiy  to  be  convoked 
^  •nevraKi(txi\iOL  < — oi   ir  p  diro  ov  r  e  c   (viii,  72). 

As  to  the  idea  of  bringing  all  the  remaining  citizens  to  equal  privileges, 
in  rotation,  with  the  Five  Thousand,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  never  broached 
antil  considerably  after  the  Four  Hundred  had  been  put  down. 

»  Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  26 
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hfMf  there  is  good  hope  that  we  maj  make  up  the  mutual  diffeiw 
ences  between  us  by  amicable  settlement ;  but  if  once  either  of 
08  perish,  either  we  here  or  you  at  home,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  other  to  make  up  with/'^ 

With  this  reply  he  dismissed  the  envoys  ;  the  armament  reluo* 
tantly  abandpning  their  wish  of  sailing  to  Athens.  Thucydid^ 
insists  much  on  the  capital  service  which  Alkibiades  then  ren* 
dered  to  his  country,  by  arresting  a  project  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defenceless 
against  the  Feloponnesians.  His  advice  doubtless  turned  out  well 
in  the  result ;  yet  if  we  contemplate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  he  gave  it,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
prudential  calculation  was  not  rather  against  him,  'an&  in  favor 
of  the  impulse  of  the  armament.  For  what  was  to  hinder  the 
Four  Hundred  from  patching  up  a  peace  with  Sparta,  and  getting 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  into  Athens  to  help  them  in  maintain- 
ing their  dominion  ?  Even  apart  from  ambition,  this  was  their 
best  chance,  if  not  their  only  chance,  of  safety  for  themselves ; 
Hud  we  shall  presently  see  that  they  tried  to  do  it ;  being  pre* 
vented  from  succeeding,  partly,  indeed,  by  the  mutiny  which  arose 
a<^iust  them  at  Athens,  but  still  more  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
La<-ed'«monians  themselves.  Alkibiades  could  not  really  imagine 
))mt  the  Four  Hundred  would  obey  his  mandate  delivered  to  the 
envoys,  and  resign  their  power  voluntarily.  But  if  they  remained 
jnusters  of  Athens,  who  could  calculate  what  they  would  do, — 
alter  having  received  this  declaration  of  hostility  from  Samos, 
—  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  foreign  enemy,  but  even  in  regard 
to  the  relatives  of  the  absent  soldiers?  Whether  we  look  to  the 
legitimate  apprehensions  of  the  soldiers,  inevitable  while  their 
relatives  were  thus  exposed,  and  almost  unnerving  them  as  to  the 
hearty  prosecution  of  the  war  abroad,  in  their  utter  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  matters  at  home, —  or  to  the  chance  <^  irreparabla 
public  calamity,  greater  even  than  the  loss  of  Ionia,  by  the 
betrayal  of  Athens  to  the  enemy, -^  we  shall  be  disposed  to  con* 

'  Thncyd.  yiii,  86.  Kdt  raXXa  ^KiXevev  avrexeiVf  kcU  firiihf  Mtdovai  toI{ 
iroXefiloic  •  irpbc  f^  7^9  (^^C  aiToi>c  au^ofievrfc  ri^  noXea^  noXX^v  kXiridg 
tlvai  Kot  ^vf^^vaiy  el  dk  &ira^  rd  irepov  a^ak^ai  yai  ^  rd  fv  2aii<^  ^  iKmoi 
•M^  5T<ft  diaXXay^avrat  ri^  in  iaetr^ai. 
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elude  that  the  impulse  of  the  armament  was  not  merely  natoraL 
but  even  founded  on  a  more  prudent  estimate  of  the  actual 
chances,  and  that  Alkibiad§s  was  nothing  more  than  fortunate  in  a 
sanguine  venture.  And  if,  instead  of  the  actual  chances,  we  look 
to  the  chances  as  Alkibiades  represented,  and  as  the  armament 
conceived  them  upon  his  authority, —  namely,  that  the  Pheniciaa 
fleet  was  close  at  hand  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Ionia« 
—  we  shall  sympathize  yet  more  with  the  defensive  movement 
homeward.  Alkibiades  had  an  advantage  over  every  one  else, 
simply  by  knowing  his  own  falsehoods. 

At  the  same  assembly  were  introduced  envoys  from  Argos, 
bearing  a  mission  of  recognition  and  an  offer  of  aid  to  the  Athe- 
nian Denios  in  Samos.  They  came  in  an  Athenian  trireme, 
navigated  by  the  parali  who  had  brought  home  Chaereas  in  the 
paralus  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  had  been  then  transferred  into 
a  common  ship  of  war  and  sent  to  cruise  about  Euboea.  Since  that 
time,  however,  they  had  been,  directed  to  convey  Laespodias, 
Aristophon,  and  Mel^sias,^  as  ambassadors  from  the  Four  Hun« 
dred  to  Sparta.  But  when  crossing  the  Argolic  gulf,  probably 
under  orders  to  land  at  Prasiae,  they  declared  against  the  oli- 
garchy, sailed  to  Argos,  and  there  deposited  as  prisoners  the  three 
ambassadors,  who  had  all  been  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  Being  then  about  to  depart  for  Samos,  they  were 
requested  by  the  Argeians  to  carry  thither  their  envoys,  who 
were  dismissed  by  Alkibiades  with  an  expression  of  gratitude, 
and  with  a  hope  that  their  aid  would  be  ready  when  called  for. 

Meanwhile  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  carry- 
ing back  to  the  Four  Hundred  the  unwelcome  news  of  their  total 
failure  with  the  armament.  A  little  before,  it  appears,  some  of 
the  trierarchs  on  service  at  the  Hellesjwnt  had  returned  to  Athens 
also,  —  Eratosthenes,  latrokl^s,  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  turn 
their  squadron  to  the  purposes  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators, 
but  had  been  baffled  and  driven  off  by  the  inflexible  democracy 
of  their  own  seamen.^    If  at  Athens,  the  calculations  of  these 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  86.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Mel^sias  here  mentioned 
w^as  the  son  of  that  Thacydides  who  was  the  leading  political  opponent  cii 
PeriklSs.  MelSsias  appears  as  one  of  the  dramatis  personce  in  Plato's  di.« 
logue  callol  Lach§s. 

'  Lysias  Cjont.  EratosllugqQL.  met,  43,  c  9,  p.  411,  B«isk.  ov  ycto  vvv  Tpcjrtn 
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conspirators  had  succeeded  more  triumphantly  than  could  have 
been  expected  beforehand,  everywhere  else  they  had  completely 
miscarried ;  not  merely  at  Samos  and  in  the  fleets  but  also  with  the 
allied  dependencies.  At  the  time  when  Peisander  quitted  Samos 
for  Athens,  to  consummate  the  oligarchical  conspiracy  even  with- 
out Alkibiad^s,  he  and  others  had  gone  round  many  of  the 
dependencies  and  had  effected  a  similar  revolution  in  their  internal 
government,  in  hopes  that  they  would  thus  become  attached  to  the 
new  oligarchy  at  Athens.  But  this  anticipation,  as  Phrynichus 
had  predicted,  was  nowhere  realized.  The  newly-created  oli- 
garchies only  became  more  anxious  for  complete  autonomy  than 
the  democracies  had  been  before.  At  Thasos,  especially,  a  body 
of  exiles  who  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in  Peloponnesus  were  re- 
called, and  active  preparations  were  made  for  revolt,  by  new  for- 
tifications as  well  as  by  new  triremes,  i  Instead  of  strengthening 
their  hold  on  the  maritime  empire,  the  Four  Hundred  thus  found 
that  they  had  actually  weakened  it ;  while  the  pronounced  hos- 
tility of  the  armament  at  Samos,  not  only  put  an  end  to  all  their 
hopes  abroad,  but  rendered  their  situation  at  home  altogether 
precarious. 

From  the  moment  when  the  coadjutors  of  Antiphon  first 
learned,  through  the  arrival  of  Chaereas  at  Athens,  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  democracy  at  Samos,  discord,  mistrust,  and 
alarm  began  to  spread  even  among  their  own  members ;  together 
with  a  conviction  that  the  oligarchy  could  never  stand  except 
through  the  presence  of  a  Peloponnesian  garrison  in  Athens. 
While  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  the  leading  minds  who  directed 
the  majority  of  the  Four  Hundred,  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta 
for  concluding  peace, —  these  envoys  never  reached  Sparta,  being 
seized  by  the  parali  and  sent  prisoners  to  Argos,  as  above  stated, 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  special  fort  at  Ectioneia,  the 
projecting  mole  which  contracted  and  commanded,  on  the  northern 
side,  the  narrow  entrance  of  Peiraeus,  there  began  to  arise  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Four  Hundred  an  opposition  minority  affect 

(Eratosthenes)  r^  vfieTepift  n'kri'&ei  tH  tvavria  hirpa^evy  aXXd,  koI  knl  rut 
TerpaKoaiuv  kv  r^  aroaTonedifi  dXiyapxtav  Ka^txjTcL^  i^evyev  k^  'EXXifOirois 
rov  rpiTjpdpxoc  Kara^irdv  t^v  vavVf  fierd  ^laTpoK?,eovc  kcU  irepuv. .    .d<iKO' 
|Uvof  6e  devpo  rdvdvTia  rolg  povXofievoig  dijfWKpc  xiav  elvai  ^Troofre. 
Thucyd.  viii,  64. 

3* 
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ing  popular  sentiment,  among  whom  the  most  conopicuoas  pdrsooi 
were  Theramen^  and  Arista  kratesJ 

Though  these  men  had  stood  forward  prominently  as  oontrivers 
and  actors  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  they 
now  found  themselves  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  result.  Indi 
yidually,  their  ascendency  with  their  colleagues  was  inferior  to  that 
of  P^isander,  EAllsBSchrus,  Phrynichus,  and  others;  while, coUee- 
tirely,  the  ill-gotten  power  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  diminished 
in  value,  as  much  as  it  was  aggravated  in  peril,  by  the  loss  of 
the  foreign  empire  and  the  alienation  of  their  Samian  armament 
l^ow  began  the  workings  of  jealousy  and  strife  among  the  sue* 
cessful  conspirators,  each  of  whom  had  entered  into  the  scheme 
with  unbounded  expectations  of  pei'sonal  ambition  for  himself 
each  had  counted  on  stepping  at  once  into  the  first  place  among 
the  new  oligarchical  body.  In  a  democracy,  observes  Thucy* 
did^s,  contentions  for  power  and  preeminence  provoke  in  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  less  of  fierce  antipathy  and  sense  of  in- 
justice, than  in  an  oligarchy ;  for  the  losing  candidates  acquiesce 
with  comparatively  little  repugnance  in  the  unfavorable  vote  of 
a  large  miscellaneous  body  of  unknown  citizens ;  but  they  are 
angry  at  being  put  aside  by  a  few  known  comrades,  their  rivals  as 
well  as  their  equals :  moreover,  at  the  moment  when  an  oligarchy 
of  ambitious  men  has  just  raised  itself  on  the  ruins  of  a  democ- 
racyi  every  man  of  the  conspirators  is  in  exaggerated  expec- 
tation ;  every  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  become  at  once  the 
iirst  man  of  the  body,  and  is  dissatisfied  if  he  be  merely  put  upon 
a  level  with  the  rest.^ 


*  Thucyd.  viii,  89,  90.  The  representation  of  tlie  character  and  motivea 
oUTheramenea,  as  given  by  Lysias  in  the  Oration  contra  Eratosthenem 
(Oral,  xii,  sects.  66,  67,  79 ;  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sects.  12-17),  is  quits 
in  harmony  with  that  of  Thucydidds  (viii,  89) :  compare  Aristophan.  Ran 
Ml-966 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  27-30. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  89.  ^v  ds  tovto  fiev  axvfia  itoXitikcv  tov  Xoyov  avToic  ^ai" 
idiac  de  ^ikoTLfiia^  ol  froXXol  avruv  rCt  TotovTLt  TrpoatKeivrOf  h  t^TZEp  koI  u,a» 
Xurra  bXiyapxia  U  dij/noKparlag  yevofievrj  u7r6^?,vTai.  TLdvrec  yiXp  ai^rifiepdw 
it^iovcTiv  ovx  ^TTWf  Iffoif  aXXd  xal  noXi)  irpuTog  avrbg  iKaarog  elvai  •  Ik  de  (J17- 
f»KparL€tQ  alpiaecjc  ytyvofiivrfgf  j>^ov  ra  anopaivovrc^  6g  oix  airb  tuv  dfioiov, 
Cyotrffovfievoc  rig  (pepei, 

I  give  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  sense  of  this  passage^ 
the  last  words  of  which  are  obscure :  see  the  long  nctes  of  the  commentator^ 
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Such  were  the  feelings  of  disappointed  ambition,  mingled  with 
despondency,  which  sprung  up  ampng  a  minority  of  the  Four 


especially  Dr.  Arnold  and  Poppo.  Dr.  Arnold  considers  tuv  dfioioiv  as  a 
neuter,  and  gives  the  paraphrase  of  the  last  clause  as  follows  :  "  Whereas 
under  an  old-established  government,  they  (ambitions  men  of  talent)  are  pre- 
pared to  fail :  they  know  that  the  weight  of  the  government  is  against  them, 
and  are  thus  spared  the  peculiar  pain  of  being  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  when 
they  and  their  competitors  start  \iith  equal  advantages,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  lessen  the  mortification  of  defeat.  *A7rd  rutv  dfioiuv  k2,aaaovfievogt  is, 
being  beaten  when  the  game  is  equals  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair." 

I  cannot  concur  in  Dr.  Amold^s  explanation  of  these  words,  or  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  passage.  He  thinks  that  Thucydides  means  to  affirm 
what  applies  generally  "  to  an  opposition  minority  when  it  succeeds  in  rev 
olutionizing  the  established  government,  whether  the  government  be  tt 
democracy  or  a  monarchy ;  whether  the  minority  be  an  aristocratical  party 
or  a  popular  "one."  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  affirmation 
bears  only  on  the  special  case  of  an  oligarchical  conspiracy  subverting  a 
democracy,  and  that  the  comparison  taken  is  applicable  only  to  the  state  of 
things  as  it  stood  under  the  preceding  democracy. 

Next,  the  explanation  given  of  the  words  by  Dr.  Arnold,  assumes  that "  to 
be  beaten  in  a  fair  race,  or  when  the  terms  of  the  match  are  fair,"  causes  to 
the  loser  the  maximum  of  pain  and  offence.  This  is  surely  not  the  fact :  or 
rather,  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  man  who  loses  his  cause  or  his  election 
through  unjust  favor,  jealousy,  or  antipathy,  is  m4ire  hurt  than  if  he  had  lost 
it  under  circumstances  where  he  could  find  no  injustice  to  complain  of.  In 
both  cases,  he  is  doubtless  mortified ;  but  if  there  be  injustice,  he  is  offended 
and  angry  as  well  as  mortified :  he  is  disposed  to  take  vengeance  on  men 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  personal  enemies.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  mortification  of  simple  failure,-  from  the  discontent  and  anger  ai'ising 
out  of  belief  that  the  failure  has  been  unjustly  brought  ^bout:  it  is  this  dis- 
content, tending  to  break  out  in  active  opposition,  which  Thucydides  has 
present  to  his  mind  in  the  comparison  which  he  takes  between  the'  state  of 
feeling  which  precedes  and  follows  the  subversion  of  the  democracy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  tCjv  6^olu>v  are  masculine,  and  that  they 
have  reference,  like  Travref  and  iaoi^  in  the  preceding  line,  to  the  privileged 
minority  of  equal  confederates  who  are  supposed  to  have  just  got  possession 
of  the  government.  At  Sparta,  the  word  ol  ofioiot  acquired  a  sort  of  technical 
sense,  to  designate  the  small  ascendent  minority  of  wealthy  Spartan  citi- 
zens, who  monopolized  in  their  own  hands  political  power,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  remainder  (see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 5 ;  Xenoph.  Resp.  Lac. 
X,  7;  xiii,  1 ;  Demosth.  cont.  Lept.  s.  88).  Now  these  dfioiot,  or  peers,  here 
indicated  by  Thucydid^  as  the  peers  of  a  recently -formed  oligarchy,  are  not 
merely  equal  among  themselves,  but  rivals  one  with  another,  and  personally 
kn<ywn  to  each  other.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  all  these  attributes  as 
tacitly  implied,  though  not  literally  designated  or  connoted  by  the  word  ouoiot^ 
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Hundred,  immediately  afler  the  news  of  the  proclamation  of  th« 
democracy  at  Samos  among  the  armament.    Theramen^  the 

or  peers  j  because  the  comparison  instituted  by  Thucydides  is  founded  on 
all  the  attributes  taken  together ;  just  as  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  ii,  8 ;  ii,  13, 4), 
in  speaking  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  apt  to  arise  towards  rot)f  dfisiov^f  con- 
siders them  as  avrepaaTor  and  avrayuviaTa^. 

The  Four  Hundred  at  Athens  were  all  peers,  —  equals,  rivals,  and  person* 
ally  known  among  one  another,  —  who  had  just  raised  themselves  by  joint 
conspiracy  to  supreme  power.  Theramenes,  one  of  the  number,  concei  e^? 
himself  entitled  to  preeminence,  but  finds  that  he  is  shut  out  from  it,  tli 
men  who  shut  him  out  being  this  small  body  of  known  equals  and  rivals 
He  is  inclined  to  impute  the  exclusion  to  personal  motives  on  the  part  of  this 
small  knot ;  to  selfish  ambition  on  the  part  of  each ;  to  ill-will,  to  jealousy, 
to  wrongful  partiality ;  so  that  he  thinks  himself  injured,  and  the  sentiment 
of  injury  is  embittered  by  the  circumstance  that  those  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeds are  a  narrow,  known,  and  definite  body  of  colleagues.  Whereas,  if  his 
exclusion  had  taken  place  under  the  democracy,  by  the  suffrage  of  a  large 
miscellaneous,  and  personally  unknown  collection  of  citizens,  he  would 
have  been  far  less  likely  to  carry  off  with  him  a  sense  of  injury.  Doubtless 
he  would  have  been  mortified  ;  but  he  would  not  have  looked  upon  the  elec- 
tors in  the  light  of  jealous  or  selfish  rivals,  nor  would  they  form  a  definite 
body  before  him  for  his  indignation  to  concentrate  itself  upon.  Thus  Niko- 
machidds  —  whom  SokratSs  (see  Xenophon,  Memor.  iii,  4)  meets  returning 
mortified  because  the  people  had  chosen  another  person  and  not  him  as 
general  —  would  have  been  not  only  mortified,  but  angry  and  vindictive 
besides,  if  he  had  been  excluded  by  a  few-  peers  and  rivals. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  comparison  which  Thucydides  wishes  to 
draw  between  the  effect  of  disappointment  inflicted  by  the  suffrage  of  a  nu- 
merous and  miscellaneous  body  of  citizens,  compared  with  disappointment 
inflicted  by  a  small  knot  of  oligarchical  peers  upon  a  competitor  among 
their  own  number,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  expectations  of  all 
these  peers  are  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  acquisition  of  theif 
power.  I  believe  the  remark  of  the  historian  to  be  quite  just ;  and  that  the 
disappointment  in  the  first  case  is  less  intense,  less  connected  with  the  sen- 
timent of  injury,  and  less  likely  to  lead  to  active  manifestation  of  enmity. 
This  is  one  among  the  advantages  of  a  numerous  suffrage. 

I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  jealousies  pretty  sure  to  break  out  among  a 
small  number  of  b^toLoi,  or  rival  peers,  than  by  the  description  which  Justin 
gives  of  the  leading  officers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  immediately  after  that 
monarch's  death  (Justin,  xii,  2) :  — 

^  Cseterum,  occisD  Alexandro,  non,  ut  Iseti,  ita  et  securi  fuere,  omnibuf 
inam  locum  compiteutibus :  nee  minus  milites  invicem  se  timebant,  quo- 
mm  et  libertas  solutior  et  favor  incertus  erat.  Inter  ipsos  vero  ceqnalitas  du- 
tofrdiam  aug'hat,  nemijio  tantum  cseteros  excedentr,  ut  ei  aliquis  se  9'bmi# 
•wet." 
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leader  of  this  minority,  —  a  man  of  keen  aibbition,  clerer  but 
unsteady  and  treacherous,  not  less  ready  to  desert  his  party  than 
to  betray  his  country,  though  less  prepared  for  extreme  atrocities 
than  many  of  his  oligarchical  comrades,  began  to  look  out  for  a 
good  pretence  to  disconnect  himself  from  a  precarious  enterpris<3. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  delusion  which  the  Four  Hundred  had 
themselves  held  out  about  the  fictitious  Five  Thousand,  he  insisted 
that^  since  the  dangers  that  beset  the  newly-formed  authority 
\tere  so  much  more  formidable  than  had  been  anticipated,  it  was 
necessary  to  popularize  the  party  by  enrolling  and  producing  these 
Five  Thousand  as  a  real  instead  of  a  fictitious  body.i  Such  an 
opposition,  formidable  from  the  very  outset,  became  still  bolder 
and  more  developed  when  the  envoys  returned  from  Samos,  with 
an  account  of  their  reception  by  the  armament,  as  well  as  of  the 
answer,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  armament,  whereby  Alkibi- 
ades  directed  the  Four  Hundred  to  dissolve  themselves  forthwith, 
but  at  the  same  time  approved  of  the  constitution  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, coupled  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  senate.  To  enroll  the 
Five  Thousand  at  once,  would  be  meeting  the  army  half  way ; 
and  there  were  hopes  that,  at  that  price,  a  compromise  and  recon- 
ciliation might  be  effected,  of  which  Alkibiades  had  himself  spoken 
practicable.*^     In  addition  to  the  formal  answer,  the  envoys 


Compare  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  23. 

Haack  and  Poppo  think  that  6/noiuv  cannot  be  masculine,  because  dr  d 
Tuv  ofioiuv  kXaaaovfievoq  would  not  then  be  correct,  but  ought  to  be  vn^ 
Tuv  6/xoiuv  kXaaaovfievoi.  I  should  dispute,  under  all  circumstances,  tho 
correctness  of  this  criticism  :  for  there  are  quite  enough  parallel  cases  to 
defend  the  use  of  uird  here,  (see  Thucyd.  i,  17  i  iii,  82 ;  iv,  115;  vi,  28,  etc.) 
But  we  need  not  enter  into  the  debate ;  for  the  genitive  tuv  dfioiuv  depends 
rather  npon  ru  unofiaivovTa  which  precedes,  than  upon  k7y.aaaovfievo^  which 
follows ;  and  the  preposition  unb  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect.  To 
mark  this,  I  have  put  a  comma  after  dnofiaivovTa  as  well,  as  after  ofioluv. 

To  show  that  an  opinion  is  not  correct,  indeed,  does  not  afford  certain 
evidence  that  Thncydides  may  not  have  advanced  it :  for  he  might  be  mis- 
taken. But  it  ought  to  count  as  good  presumptive  evidence,  unless  the 
words  peremptorily  bind  us  to  the  contrary,  which  in  this  case  they  do  not 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  86,  2.  Of  this  sentence,  from  ^fiovfxevoL  down  to  Ko&ia- 
Tavaif  I  only  profess  to  understand  the  last  clause.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
many  conjectural  amendments  of  a  corrupt  text,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  86-89.  It  is  alleged  by  Andokides  (in  an  oration  delivered 
many  years  afterwards  before  the  people  of  Athens,  De  Reditu  lao,  secta 
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doubtless  Inroii^t  back  intimation  of  the  enraged  feelings  maoi* 
fested  by  the  armameut,  and  oi'  their  eagerness,  uncontrollable  by 
ever  J  one  except  Alkibiade^,  to  sail  home  forthwith  and  rescue 
Athens  from  the  Four  Hundred.  Hence  arose  an  increased 
conviction  that  the  dominion  o£  the  latter  could  not  last:  and  an 
ambition,  on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  Theramenes,  to  stand 
forward  as  leaders  of  a  popular  opposition  against  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  Five  Thousand.^ 

Against  this   popular   opposition*  Autiphon   and   Phrynichud 

10-15),  that  dunagr  this  spriii*^  ha  iun\ii>hed  the  armament  at  Samos  with 
wood  proper  for  the  constructioQ  of  ours,  only  obtained  by  the  special  faror 
of  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  which  the  armament  then  stood  in 
great  need.  He  farther  alleges,  that  he  afterwards  visited  Athens,  while  tho 
Four  Hundred  were  in  full  dominion ;  and  that  PeLsander,  at  the  head  of 
this  oligarchical  body,  threatened  his  life  for  haring  lumished  sack  Talaabltt 
aid  to  the  armament,  then  at  enmity  with  Athens.  Though  he  saved  his 
life  by  clinging  to  the  altar,  yet  he  had  to  endure  bonds  and  manifold  hard 
treatment 

Of  these  claims,  which  Andokides  prefers  to  the  favor  of  the  subsequent 
democracy,  I  do  not  know  how  mnch  is  true. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  89.  caosoraTa  dk  avrov^  kir^pe  tu  iv  t^  Za^u  tvv  'AJmtS* 
ddov  icxvpa  ovra^  kgl  on  airolc  oi'n.  idoKft  uovifiov  to  t^c  ^^tytspxtof  kaetr^at. 
TiyuviQtTO  ovv  f  ff  tKaaroq   irpo  a  r  utij  g   t  ov    6rf  fiov    i  a  e  (Tt&  at . 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  as  indicating  what  is  really  meant  by  irpo- 
oTuTijg  Toi  dfifjiav  :  "  the  leader  of  a  popular  opposition."  Theramenes,  and 
the  other  persons  here  spoken  of,  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the 
democracy,  —  they  took  np  simply  the  name  of  the  Five  Thousand,— yet 
they  are  still  called  -xporrrarat  rov  6f]p.ov,  inasmuch  as  the  Five  Thoasaad 
were  a  sort  of  qualified  democracy,  compared  to  the  Four  Hundred. 

The  words  denote  the  leader  of  a  popular  party,  as  opposed  to  an  oligar- 
chical party  (see  Thucyd.  iii,  70;  ir,  66:  vi,  35),  in  a  form  of  gOTemmeat 
either  entirely  democratical,  w  at  least,  in  which  the  pablic  assembly  is  fire> 
qsently  convoked  and  decides  on  many  matters  of  importance.  Thucydidils 
does  not  apply  the  words  to  any  Athenian  except  in  the  case  now  before  us 
respecting  Theramenes :  he  does  not  use  the  words  even  with  respect  to 
Kleon,  though  he  employs  expressions  which  seem  equivalent  to  it  (iii,  36 ; 
IT,  21)  —  ai'fjp  ^T}ua^^u^,b^  kot*  enelvav  rov  xpovov  uv  koI  t^  irA^iJci  iziT^a»<^ 
rarof ,  etc.  This  is  very  difiTerent  fiom  the  words  which  he  apphes  toPenklAt 
■»  ifv  ydp  d  V  vQTurar  o^  tuw  ko^^  iavrdv  cox  ay  uv  rr^v  voXireia^ 
(i,  127).  Even  in  respect  to  Nikias,  he  pats  him.in  conjiinction  with  IHekfeo* 
aaax  at  Sparta,  and  talks  of  both  of  ^em  as  mrM^mref  H^  lamXuna  r^i 
^yefi9itiav  (v»  16). 

Compare  tho  note  of  I>r.  Arnold  <m  ^  35. 
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exerted  themselves,  \«ith  demagogic  assiduity,  to  caross  and  keep 
together  the  majority  of  the  Four  Handred,  as  well  as  to  uphokf 
their  power  without  abridgment.  They  were  noway  disposed  te 
domply  with  this  requisition  that  the  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousawi 
•houldbe  converted  into  a  reality.  They  knew  well  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  so  many  partners*  would  be  tantamount  to  a  democracy^ 
and  would  be,  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  form,  an  annihilatioa 
of  their  own  power.  They  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede  with 
safety ;  while  the  menacing  attitude  of  Samos,  as  well  as  the 
opposition  growing  up  against  them  at  home,  both  within  and 
without  their  own  body,  served  only  as  instigation  to  them  to 
accelerate  their  measures  for  peace  with  Sparta,  and  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  a  Spartan  garrison. 

With  this  view,  immediately  after  the  return  of  their  envoys 
from  Samos,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders,  Antiphon  and  Phry- 
niehus,  went  themselves  with  ten  other  colleagues  in  all  baste  to 
Sparta,  prepared  to  purchase  peace  and  the  promise  of  Spartan  aid 
almost  at  any  price.  At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  the 
fortress  at  Fctioneia  was  prosecuted  with  redoubled  zeal ;  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  entrance  of  Feiraeus  against  the  arma- 
m<)nt  from  Samos,  if  the  threat  of  their  coming  should  be  execut- 
ed, but  with  the  real  purpose  of  bringing  into  it  a  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  and  army.  For  this  latter  object  every  facility  was  provid- 
ed. The  northwestern  corner  of  the  fortification  of  Peiraeus,  to 
the  north  of  the  harbor  and  its  mouth,  was  cut  off  by  a  cross 
wall  reaching  southward  so  as  to  join  the  harbor  :  from  the 
southern  end  of  this  cross  wall,  and  forming  an  angle  with  it,  a 
new  wall  was  built,  fronting  the  harbor  and  running  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mole  which  narrowed  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  on 
the  northern  side,  at  which  mole  it  met  the  termination  of  the 
northern  wall  of  Peiraeus.  A  separate  citadel  was  thus  inclosed, 
defensible  against  any  attack  either  from  Peiraeus  or  from  the 
harbor ;  furnished,  besides,  with  distinct  broad  gates  and  posterns 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  with  facilities  for  admitting  an  enemy  with- 

*  Thncyd.  viii,  92.  rd  fiev  KaToar^sai  /uerojtovc  rooovrov^y  avTiKpvg  av  <J^ 
itcv  vyovfievoi,  etc. 

Aristotle  (Folit.  V,  5,  4)  calls  Phrynichus  the  demxigogwe  of  the  Four  Hun* 
ilred ;  that  is.  the  person  ^rho  most  strenuoasly  served  their  interests  an^ 

•truggled  for  thmr  favor. 
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in  it  J  The  new  cross  wall  was  carried  so  as  to  traverse  a  vast 
portico,  or  open  market-house,  the  largest  in  Feiraeus  :  the  larger 
half  of  this  portico  thus  became  inclosed  within  the  new  citadel : 
and  orders  were  issued  that  all  the  corn,  both  actually  warehoused 
and  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  Feiraeus,  should  be  deposited 
therein  and  sold  out  from  thence  for  consumption.  As  Athens 
was  sustained  almost  exclusively  on  corn  brought  from  Euboea 
and  elsewhere,  since  the  permanent  occupation  of  Dekeleia,  the 
Four  Hundred  rendered  themselves  masters  by  this  arrangement 
of  all  the  subsistence  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  entrance 
into  the  harbor ;  either  to  admit  the  Spartans  or  exclude  the 
armament  from  Samos.^ 

Though  Theramenes,  himself  one  of  the  generals  named  under 
the  Four  Hundred,  denounced,  in  conjunction  with  his  supporters, 
the  treasonable  purpose  of  this  new  citadel,  yet  the  majority  of 
the  Four  Hundred  stood  to  their  resolution,  and  the  building 
made  rapid  progress  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general 
Alexikles,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  oligarchical  faction.3 
Such  was  the  habit  of  obedience  at  Athens  to  an  established 
authority,  when  once  constituted,  —  and  so  great  the  fear  and 
mistrust  arising  out  of  the  general  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
Five  Thousand  unknown  auxiliaries,  supposed  to  be  prepared  to 
enforce  the  orders  of  the  Four  Hundred, —  that  the  people,  and 
even  armed  citizen  hoplites,  went  on  working  at  the  building,  in 
spite  of  their  suspicions  as  to  its  design.  Though  not  completed, 
it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  defensible,  when  Antiphon  and 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  90-92.  t<>  tfIxo^  toito,  koI  irvXidac  f;tov,  koI  ioodov^,  Koi 
iwtioa)o)(iC  T<^v  troXf/iiwv,  etc. 

I  presume  that  the  last  expression  refers  to  facilities  for  admitting  the 
enemy  either  from  the  sea-side,  or  from  the  land>side ;  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  old  wall  of  Peirseos,  which  formed  one  side 
of  the  new  citadel 

See  Leake's  Topographie  Athens,  pp.  269,  270,  Germ,  transl. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  90.     dt^Kodofitiaav  de  xai  arouVf  etc. 

I  agree  with  the  note  in  M.  Didot's  translation,  that  this  portico,  or  Aoiie, 
Open  on  three  sides,  must  be  considered  as  pre<!xisting ;  not  as  having  been 
fint  built  now  \  which  seems  to  be  the  supposition  of  Ook>nel  Ijeake,  and 
the  commentators  generally. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  91.  92.  *AXc^u(Xi%  9TpaT7f)bv  dpra  ht  r^  6Xiyafixio€  *fli 
■oJUora  wpdf  ro^t  iraipovc  rrrpo^uftcvov,  etc. 
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Phrjniciius  returned  from  Sparta.  Thej  had  gone  thither  pre> 
pared  to  surrender  everything, —  not  merely  their  naval  force, 
but  their  city  itself,  —  and  to  purchase  their  own  personal  safety 
by  making  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  PeiraeusJ  Yet  we 
read  with  astonishment  that  the  latter  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  contract  any  treaty,  and  that  they  manifested  nothing  but  back- 
wardness in  seizing  this  golden  opportunity.  Had  Alkibiad^s 
been  now  playing  their  game,  as  he  had  been  doing  a  year  earlier, 
immediately  before  the  revolt  of  Chios, —  had  they  been  under 
any  energetic  leaders,  to  impel  them  into  hearty  cooperation 
with  the  treason  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  combined  at  this  mo- 
ment both  the  will  and  the  power  to  place  Athens  in  their  hands, 
if  seconded  by  an  adequate  force, —  they  might  now  have  over- 
powered their  great  enemy  at  home,  before  the  armament  at  Sa- 
mos  could  have  been  brought  to  the  rescue. 

Considering  that  Athens  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  the 
slackness  and  stupidity  of  the  Spartans,  we  may  see  that  the 
armament  at  Samos  had  reasonable  excuse  for  their  eagerness 
previously  manifested  to  come  home ;  and  that  Alkibiades,  in  com- 
bating that  intention,  braved  an  extreme  danger  which  nothing  but 
incredible  good  fortune  averted.  Why  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
mained idle,  both  in  Peloponnesus  and  at  Dekeleia,  while  Athens 
was  thus  betrayed,  and  in  the  very  throes  of  dissolution,  we  can 
render  no  account :  possibly,  the  caution  of  the  ephors  may  have 
distrusted  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  from  the  mere  immensity 
of  their  concessions.  All  that  they  would  promise  was,  that  a 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  forty-two  triremes,  partly  from  Tarentum 
and  Lok'ri,  now  about  to  start  from  Las  in  the  Laconian  gulf,  and 
to  sail  to  Euboea  on  the  invitation  of  a  disaffected  party  in  that 
island,  should  so  far  depart  from  its  straight  course  as  to  hover 
near  ^gina  and  Peiraeus,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity for  attack  laid  open  by  the  Four  Hundred.^ 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  91.  'AAAa  sal  Toi)g  noXefziovc  iaayayofievoi  dvev  reixuv 
ical  veiitv  ^v/ifiyvaCj  Kal  OTTuaovv  tu  rfj^  TroXewf  tx^tv^  el  Toiq  ye  aufiaai  afin 
Meia  iarai. 

Ibid,  iireidii  ol  iK  ttj^  Acucedaifiovoi  npiafieic  oidev  npd^avrec  &vex^V^o» 
ro<c  irdai  ^fifiariKdVy  etc. 

*  Thucyd.  yiii,  91.  ifv  de  ti  koI  toiovtov  and  tcw  H^  xanfyopiav  kxovTuiv 
Mai  oil  ndvv  6  laft  o'k^  fibvov  rov  Xo/ov. 

VOL.  VIII.  5oc. 
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Of  this  squadron,  however,  even  before  it  rounded  Gape 
lea,  Therafienes  obtained  intelligence,  and  denounced  it  as  io* 
tended  to  operate  m  concert  with  the  Four  Hundred  for  the 
occupation  of  £ctioneia.  Meanwhile  Athens  became  daily  a 
scene  of  greater  discontent  and  disorder,  after  the  i^)ortiva 
embassy  and  return  from  S^paila  of  Antiplion  and  Fhrynichus, 
The  coercive  ascendency  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  silently  dis- 
appearing, while  the  hatred  which  their  usurpation  had  inspired, 
together  with  the  fear  of  their  ti*aitorous  concert  with  the  public 
e&emy,  became  more  and  more  loudly  manifest<ed  in  men's  pri* 
vate  conversations  as  well  as  in  gatherings  secretly  got  together 
within  numerous  houses  ;  especially  the  house  of  the  peripolarch, 
the  captain  of  the  peripoli,  or  youthful  bc^lites,  who  farmed  the 
chief  police  of  the  country.  Such  hatred  was  not  long  in  pass- 
ing from  vehement  passion  into  act.  Phrynichus,  as  he  left  the 
senate-house,  was  assassinated  by  two  confederates,  one  of  them 
a  peripolus,  or  youthful  hoplite,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  crowded  mar- 
ket-place and  in  full  dayliglit.  The  man  who  struck  the  blow 
made  his  escape,  but  his  comrade  was  seized  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred :  *  he  was  however  a  stranger,  from 
Argos,  and  either  could  not  or  would  not  i-eveal  the  name  of  any 
directing  accomplice.  Nothing  was  obtained  from  him  except 
general  indications  of  meetings  and  wide^spread  disaffection. 
Nor  did  the  Four  Hundred,  being  thus  left  without  special  evi- 
dence, dare  to  lay  hands  upon  Theramends,  the  pronounced 
leader  of  the  opposition,  as  we  shall  find  Kritias  doing  six  years 
afterwards,  under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  The  assassins  of 
Phrynichus  remaining  undiscovered  and  unpunished,  Therame- 
n^s  and  his  associates  became  bolder  in  their  opposition  than  be- 
fore. And  the  appi^oach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Age- 
sandridas, —  which,  having  now  taken  station  at  Epidaurus,  had 
made  a  descent  on  .iEgtna,  and  was  hovering  not  far  off  Peirasus, 
altogether  out  of  tlie  straight  course  for  £uboea, —  lent  double 


The  reluctant  language,  in  which  ThucydidSs  admits  the  treasonable  con 
cert  of  Antiphon  and  his  colleagaes  with  the  Lacedemonians,  desorvei 
notice ;  also  c.  94.     t  axa  f^^v  t  i  kgc  itird  ^yKetfUvov  Mycv^  etc. 

*  Tfcacyd.  viii,"  91.  The  statememt  of  Pltitarch  is  in  many  rejects  dif 
ferent  (Alkibiades,  c.  25). 
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force  to  aU  their  previous  asseriiona  about  the  imminent  dangen 
connected  with  the  citadel  at  Ectioneia. 

Amidst  this  exaggerated  alarm  and  discord,  the  general  body 
•f  hoplites  became  penetrated  with  aversion,^  every  day  invu*eas< 
ing,  against  tlie  new  citadel.  At  length  the  hoplites  of  the 
tribe  in  which  Aristokrat^s,  the  warmest  partisan  of  Theramenes 
was  taxiarch,  being  on  duty  and  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  buildings  broke  out  into  absolute  mutiny  against  it,  seized  the 
person  of  Alexikles,  the  general  in  command,  and  put  him  under 
arrest  in  a  neighboring  house ;  while  the  peripoli,  or  youthful 
military  police,  stationed  at  Munychia,  under  Hermon,  abetted 
them  in  the  proceeding.^  News  of  this  violence  was  speedily 
conveyed  to  the  Four  Hundred,  who  were  at  that  moment  holding 
session  in  the  senate-house,  Theramenes  himself  being  present. 
Their  wrath  and  menace  were  at  first  vented  against  him  as  the 
instigator  of  the  revolt,  a  charge  against  which  he  could  only 
vindicate  himself  by  volunteering  to  go  among  the  foremost  for 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoner.  He  forthwith  started  in  haste  for 
the  Peii'aeus,  accompanied  by  one  q£  the  generals,  his  colleague, 
who  was  of  the  same  political  sentiment  as  himself.  A  third 
among  the  generals,  Aristardbus,  one  of  th6  fiercest  of  the  oli- 
garchs, followed  him,  probably  from  mistrust,  together  with  some 
of  the  younger  knights,  horsemen,  or  richest  class  in  the  state, 
identified  with  the  cause  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oligarchical 
partisans  ran  to  marshal  themselves  in  arms,  alarming  exaggera* 
tions  being  rumored,  that  Alexikles  had  been  put  to  death,  and 
that  Peiraeus  was  under  armed  occupation  ;  while  at  Peirasus  the 
insurgents  imagiued  that  the  hoplites  from  the  city  were  in  full 
march  to  attack  them.  For  a  time  all  was  confusion  and  angry 
sentiment,  which  the  slightest  untoward  accident  might  have  in* 
fiamed  into  sanguinary  civil  carnage.  Nor-  was  it  appeased 
except  by  earnest  intreaty  and  remonstrance  from  the  eldcir  citi- 
zens, aided  by  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  proxenus  or  public  guest 
of  Athens,  in  his  native  town,  on  the '  ruinous  madness  of  such 
discord  when  a  foreign  enemy  was  almost  at  their  gates. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  92.  to  de  fiiyicrovj  tcjv  6ir?uT(ii)v  rd  otI^q  ravra  k(3o{  Kero 

*  Plutarch,  Alkibiad  c.  26,  represents  llenaon  as  oae  of  the  assttssins  4 
Phiynichns. 
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Tho  perilous  excitement  of  this  temporary  crisis,  whicli 
brought  into  full  daylight  every  man's  real  political  sentimentsi 
proved  the  oligarchical  faction,  hitherto  exagj^erated  in  numbet 
to  be  far  less  poweH'ul  than  had  been  imagined  by  their  oppo- 
nents. And  the  Four  Hundred  had  found  themselves  loo  much 
embarrassed  how  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  their  authority 
even  in  Athens  itself,  to  be  able  to  send  down  any  considerable 
force  for  the  protection  of  their  citadel  at  Ectioneia ;  though  they 
were  reinforced,  only  eight  days  before  their  fall,  by  at  least  one 
supplementary  member,  probably  in  substitution  for  some  prede- 
cessor who  had  accidentally  died.i  Theramenes,  on  reaching 
Peiraeus,  began  to  address  the  mutinous  hoplites  in  a  tone  of  sim- 
ulated displeasure,  while  Arista rch us  and  his  oligarchical  com- 
panions spoke  in  the  harshest  language,  and  threatened  them  with 
the  force  which  they  imagined  to  be  presently  coming  down  from 
the  city.  But  these  menaces  were  met  by  equal  firmnew  on  the 
part  of  the  hoplites,  who  even  appealed  to  Theramenes  himself, 
and  called  upon  him  to  say  whether  he  thought  the  const'-uction 
of  this  citadel  was  for  the  good  of  Athens,  or  whether  it  would 
hot  be  better  demolished.  His  opinion  had  been  fully  pronounced 
beforehand  ;  and  he  replied,  that  if  they  thought  proper  to  demol 
iflh  it,  he  cordially  concurred.  Without  farther  delay,  hoplites  and 
unarmed  people  mounted  pell-mell  upon  the  walls,  and  commenced 
the  demolition  with  alacrity ;  under  the  general  shout,  "  Whoever 
is  for  the  Five  Thousand  in  place  of  the  Four  Hundred,  let  him 
lend  a  hand  in  this  work."  The  idea  of  the  old  democracy  was 
in  every  one's  mind,  but  no  man  uttered  the  word  ;  the  fear  of 
the  imaginary  Five  Thousand  still  continuing.  The  work  of 
demolition  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  all  that  day,  and  not 
to  have  been  completed  until  the  next  day;  after  which  the 
hoplites  released  Alexikles  from  arrest,  without  doing  him  any 
injury.2 

*  See  Lysias,  Orat.  xx,  pro  Polystrato.  The  fact  that  Polystratus  was 
only  eight  days  a  member  of  the  Foar  Hundred,  before  their  fall,  is  repeated 
three  distinct  times  in  this  Oration  (c.  2,  4,  5,  pp.  672,  674,  679,  Reisk.),  and 
has  all  the  air  of  truth. 

•Thucyd.  viii,  92,  93.  In  the  Oration  of  Demosthen^,  or  Deinarchos, 
•gainst  TheokrinSs  (c.  17,  p.  1343),  the  speaker,  Epichards,  makes  allasion 
Id  this  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Ectioneia  by  Aristokrat^s  uncle  of  )uf 
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^o  things  deserve  notice,  among  these  details,  as  illustrating 
the  Athenian  character.  Though  Alexikles  was  vehemently 
oligarchical  as  well  as  unpopular,  these  mutineers  do  no  harm  to 
his  person,  but  content  themselves  with  putting  him  under  arrest. 
Next,  bhey  do  not  venture  to  commence  the  actual  demolition  of 
\he  citadel,  until  they  have  the  formal  sanction  of  Theramenes, 
ane  of  the  constituted  generals.  The  strong  habit  of  legality, 
implanted  in  all  Athenian  citizens  by  their  democracy,  —  and  the 
cai'e,  even  in  departing  from  it,  to  depart  as  little  as  possible,  — 
stand  plainly  evidenced  in  these  proceedings. 

The  events  of  this  day  gave  a  fatal  shock  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Four  Hundred ;  yet  they  assembled  on  the  morrow  as 
usual  in  the  senate-house  ;  and  they  appear  now,  when  it  was  too 
late,  to  have  directed  one  of  their  members  to  draw  up  a  real 
list,  giving  body  to  th^  fiction  of  the  Five  Thousand.'  Meanwhile 
the  hoplites  in  Peiraeus,  having  finished  the  levelling  of  the  new 
fortifications,  took  the  still  more  important  step  of  entering, 
armed  as  they  were,  into  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  hard  by,  in 
PeiraBus,  but  on  the  verge  of  Munychia,  and  there  holding  a 
formal  assembly  ;  probably  under  the  convocation  of  the  general 
Theramenes,  pursuant  to  the  forms  of  the  anterior  democracy. 
They  here  took  the  resolution  of  adjourning  their  assembly  to 
the  Anakeion,  or  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioskuri,  in 


grandfather.  The  allusion  chiefly  deserves  notice  from  its  erroneous  men- 
tion of  Kritias  and  the  return  of  the  Demos  from  exile,  betraying  a  com- 
plete confusion  between  the  events  in  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
those  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  675,  Reisk. 

This  task  was  confided  to  Polystratus,  a  very  recent  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  therefore  probably  less  unpopular  than  the  rest.  In  his  de- 
fence after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  he  pretended  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  much  against  his  will,  and  to  have  drawn  up  a  list  contain- 
ing nine  thousand  names  instead  of  five  thousand. 

It  may  probably  have  been  in  this  meeting  of  the  Four  Hundred,  that 
Antiphon  delivered  his  oration  strongly  recommending  concord,  Uep^ 
dfiovoiag.  All  his  eloquence  was  required  just  now,  to  bring  back  the 
oligarchical  party,  if  possible,  into  united  action.  Philostratus  (Vit.  So 
phistar.  c.  xv,  p.  500,  ed.  Olear.*)  expresses  great  admiration  for  this  (xnttion, 
which  is  several  times  alluded  to  both  by  Harpokration  and  Snidas.  Sec 
Westermann,  Gresch.  der  Griech.  Beredsamkeit,  Beilago  ii,  p.  276. 
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the  city  itself  and  close  under  the  acropolis ;  whither  the/  imme- 
diately marched  and  established  themselves,  still  retaining  theif 
arms.  So  much  was  the  position  of  the  Four  Hundred  changed, 
that  they  who  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  on  the  aggressive 
against  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  mutineers  in  Peiraeus,  were 
now  thrown  upon  the  defensive  against  a  formal  assembly,  all 
armed,  in  the  city,  and  close  by  their  own  senate-house.  Feeling 
themselves  too  weak  to  attempt  any  fbroe,  they  sent  deputies  to 
the  Anakeion  to  negotiate  and  offer  concessions.  They  engaged 
to  publish  the  list  of  The  Five  Thousand,  and  to  convene  them 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  periodical  cessation  and 
renewal  of  the  Four  Hundred,  by  rotation  from  the  Five  Thou- 
sand, in  such  order  as  the  latter  themselves  should  determine. 
But  they  entreated  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  effecting  this, 
and  that  internal  peace  might  be  maintained,  without  which  there 
was  no  hope  of  defence  against  the  enemy  without  Many  of 
the  hoplites  in  the  city  itself  joined  the  assembly  in  the  Anakeion, 
and  took  part  in  the  debates.  The  position  of  the  Four  Hundred 
being  no  longer  such  as  to  inspire  fear,  the  tongues  of  speakers 
were  now  again  loosed,  and  the  ears  of  the  multitude  again 
opened,  for  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Peisander  from 
Samos,  with  the  plan  of  the  oligarchical  conspiracy.  Such  re- 
newal of  free  and  fearless  public  speech,  the  peculiar  life-prin- 
ciple of  the  democracy,  was  not  less  wholesome  in  tranquillizing 
intestine  discord  than  in  heightening  the  sentiment  of  common 
patriotism  against  the  foreign  enemy. ^  The  assembly  at  length 
dispersed,  after  naming  an  early  future  time  for  a  second  assem- 
bly, to  bring  about  the  reestablishment  of  harmony  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysus.2 

On  the  day,  and  at  the  hour,  when  this  assembly  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysus  was  on  the  point  of  coming  together,  the  news  ran 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  93.     Td  de  irdv  TrA^of  rwv  dnXiTcJVt  and  iroAAwv  eal 
Trpdc   no?^7ioi)c   ^oyuv   y  lyvo/nev  cjv^    rj  it  lCht  epov  ijv   ij   irpoTt 
pov^  Kal  k^o^eiro  fiaTiiara  ire  pi  tov  Travrdf    noXiTiKO^. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  93.  ^vvex<^pv^€tv  de  wtrr'  ic  Vfit'P<iv  (>7it^v  kKKXffoi&9 
ftoi^aai  kv  T<fi  Aiowcritf)  Tcepl  b fiovoia^. 

The  definition  of  Umc  mast  here  allude  to  the  morrow,  or  to  the  day  M- 
lowing  the  mon^ow ;  at  least  it  seems  impossible  that  the  dty  could  be  left 
Hnger  than  this  interval  without  a  government. 
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dup0a|^  Peiraraa  and  Athens,  th«t  tbe  forij-two  Veltemea  mnMii 
ihit  Lacetemonian  Agesandridas,  having  recently  quitted  the 
harbor  of  Megara,  were  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Salamis  in  ih€ 
direction  towards  Peireus.  Such  an  event,  while  eansing  uni 
▼ersal  eonstematioo  throughout  the  eity,  confirmed  all  the  previ- 
ous warnings  of  Tberamen^  as  to  the  treasonable  destination  ef 
the  citadel  recently  demolished,  and  every  one  rejoiced  that  the 
demolition  had  been  aceomplished  jost  in  time.  Foregoing  their 
itttended  assembly,  the  ettizens  rashed  with  one  aeconl  down  to 
Petneus,  where  some  of  them  took  post  to  garrison  the  walls  and 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  others  got  aboard  the  triremes  lying 
m  tbe  harbor :  others,  again,  kiunehed  some  fresh  triremes  from 
the  boat-houses  into  the  water.  Agesaskdridas  mywed  along  the 
shore,  near  the  month  of  Feirsras ;  bat  foond  nothing  to  promise 
eoaeert  within,  or  tempc  him  to  the  intended  attack.  Accordingly, 
ke  passed  by  and  moved  onward  to  Suniam,  in  a  southerly  diree* 
lion.  Having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sonium,  he  then  turned  las 
course  akcig  the  coast  of  Attica  nc^hward,  halted  for  a  little 
while  between  Thorikus  and  Prasiae,  and  presently  lock  station  at 
Or6pBS.i 

Though  relieved,  when  they  found  that  he  passed  by  Pexneus 
without  making  any  attack,  the  Athenians  knew  that  his  destinih 
tion  must  now  be  against  £ub<Ba ;  which  to  them  was  hardly  less 
important  than  Peirseus,  since  their  main  supplies  were  derived 
from  that  island.  Accordingly,  they  put  to  sea  at  once  with  aU 
the  triremes  which  could  be  manned  and  got  ready  in  the  harbor. 
But  from  the  hurry  of  the  occasion,  coupled  with  the  mistrust  and 
dissension  now  reigning,  and  the  absence  of  their  great  naval  force 
at  Samos,  tbe  crews  mustered  were  raw  and  ill-selected,  and  the 
armament  inefficient.  Polystratus,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  perhaps  others  of  them  also,  were  aboan! ;  men 
who  had  an  interest  in  defeat  rather  than  victory .^    Thymodia- 

*  Thacyd.  riii,  94. 

'  Lysias,  Orat  xx,  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  676,  Reisk. 

From  another  passage  in  this  oration,  it  would  seem  that  Polystratus  was 
in  command  of  the  fleet,  possibly  enough,  in  conjunction  with  Thymo* 
Asfte,  according  to  a  common  Athenian  practice  (c.  5,  p.  679).  His  soa, 
Irho  defends  him,  affirms  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle. 

Diodoms  (xiii,  34)  mentions  the  discord  among  the  crews  on  boaid  thest 
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rds,  the  admiral,  conducted  them  round  Cape  Sunium  to  Eretiia  in 
Euboea,  where  he  found  a  few  other  triremes,  which  made  up  his 
whole  fleet  to  thirty-six  sail. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  harbor  and  disembarked,  when, 
without  allowing  time  for  his  men  to  procure  refreshment,  he 
%und  himself  compelled  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  forty-two  ships 
of  Agesandridas,  who  had  just  sailed  across  from  Ordpus,  and 
was  already  approaching  the  harbor.  This  surprise  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  anti- Athenian  party  in  Eretria,  who  took 
care,  on  the  arrival  of  Thymochares,  that  no  provisions  should  be 
found  in  the  market-place,  so  that  his  men  were  compelled  to 
disperse  and  obtain  them  from  houses  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town;  while  at  the  same  time  a  signal  was  hoisted,  visible  at 
Oropus  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  less  than  seven  miles 
broad,  indicating  to  Agesandiidas  the  precise  moment  for  bringing 
his  fleet  across  to  the  attack,  with  their  crews  fresh  after  the 
morning  meal.  Thymochares,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  ordered  his  men  aboard  ;  but,  to  his  disappointment,  many 
of  them  were  found  to  be  so  far  off  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  time,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  sail  out  and  meet  the 
Peloponnesians  with  ships  very  inadequately  manned.  In  a  battle 
immediately  outside  of  the  Eretrian  harbor,  he  was,  after  a  short 
contest,  completely  defeated,  and  his  fleet  driven  back  upon  the 
shore.  Some  of  his  ships  escaped  to  Chalkis,  others  to  a  fortified 
post  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians  themselves,  not  far  from  Ere- 
tria; yet  not  less  than  twenty-two  triremes,  out  of  the  whole 
thirty-six,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agesandridas,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crews  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Of  those 
seamen  who  escaped,  too,  many  found  their  death  from  the  hands 
of  the  Eretrians,  into  whose  city  they  fled  for  shelter.  On  the 
news  of  this  battle,  not  merely  Eretria,  but  also  all  Euboca,  — 
except  Oreus  in  the  north  of  the  island,  which  was  settled  by 
Athenian  kleruchs,  —  declared  its  revolt  from  Athens,  which 
had  been  intended  more  than  a  year  before,  and  took  measures 
for  defending  itself  in  concert  with  Agesandridas  and  the  Bc&o- 
tians.i 

ships  under  Thjmochar^,  almost  the  only  point  which  we  learn  from  Mi 
meagre  notice  of  this  interesting  period. 
'  Thacyd.  viii,  5  ;  viii,  95. 
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111  could  Athens  enduro  a  disaster,  in  itself  so  immense  and 
aggravated,  under  the  present  distressed  condition  of  the  citj. 
Her  last  fleet  was  destroyed,  her  nearest  and  most  precious  island 
torn  from  her  side ;  an  island,  which  of  late  had  yielded  more  to 
her  wants  than  Attica  itself,  but  which  was  now  about  to  become* 
a  hostile  and  aggressive  neighbor. i  The  previous  revolt  of  Euboea, 
occurring  thirty-four  years  before,  during  the  maximum  of 
Athenian  power,  had  been  even  then  a  terrible  blow  to  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  main  circumstances  which  forced  upon  her 
the  humiliation  of  the  Thirty  years*  truce.  But  this  second  re- 
volt took  place  when  she  had  not  only  no  means  of  reconquering 
the  island,  but  no  means  even  of  defending  Peirseus  against  the 
blockade  by  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  dismay  and  terror  excited 
by  the  news  at  Athens  was  unbounded,  even  exceeding  what  had 
been  felt  after  the  Sicilian  catastrophe,  or  the  revolt  of  Chios. 
Nor  was  there  any  second  reserve  now  in  the  treasury,  such  as 
the  thousand  talents  which  had  rendered  such  essential  service 
on  the  last-mentioned  occasion.  In  addition  to  their  foreign 
dangers,  the  Athenians  were  farther  weighed  down  by  two  intes- 
tine calamities  in  themselves  hardly  supportable,  —  alienation  of 
their  own  fleet  at  Samos,  and  the  discord,  yet  unappeased,  within 
their  own  walls ;  wherein  the  Four  Hundred  still  held  provision- 
ally the  reins  of  government,  with  the  ablest  and  most  unscru- 
pulous leaders  at  their  head.  In  the  depth  of  their  despair,  the 
Athenians  expected  nothing  less  than  to  see  the  victorious  fleet 
of  Agesandridas  —  more  than  sixty  triremes  strong,  including  the 
recent  captures  —  off  the  Peiraeus,  forbidding  all  importation, 
and  threatening  them  with  approaching  famine,  in  combination 
with  Agis  and  Dekeleia.  The  enterprise  would  have  been  easy 
for  there  were  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  repel  him ;  and  his 
arrival  at  this  critical  moment  would  most  probably  have  enabled 
the  Four  Hundred  to  resume  their  ascendency,  with  the  means 
as  well  as  the  disposition  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison 


'  Thncyd.  yiii,  95.    To  show  what  Eaboea  became  at  a  later  period,  se« 
Demosthends,  De  Fals.  Legat.  c.  64,  p.  409 :  rd  ev  Ei^oi^  KarcurKevao^y- 
jofteva  dp/jtrfTTipia  iift'  ifid(,  etc.;  and  Demosthenes,  De  Coron^,  c.  71 ;  an 
Kmtc  d'  ^  ^d?.a(T(Ta  i^vb  twv  kfjt  iTf  Eifioiag  hpfuifiivov  Xtjotuv  yiyove,  etc. 

VOL.  VIII.  4 
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mto  the  city.^  And  thougii  die  ttrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
from  Samoo  would  haVe  prevented  this  extremity,  jet  it  eouM 
not  have  arriyed  in  ticoe,  except  on  the  auppoBition  oi  a  pn>- 
fenged  blockade:  moreover,  its  mere  transfer  from  Samos  to 
Athena  would  have  lefl  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont  defeoeeleas 
against  the  Laeedaemonians  and  Persians,  and  would  have  eaused 
the  I066  of  all  the  Athenian  empire.  Nothing  could  have 
saved  Athens,  if  the  Laoedsewonians  at  this  juncture  had  acted 
with  reasonable  vigor,  instead  of  confining  their  e&rts  to  fiuboaay 
now  an  easy  and  certain  conquest.  As  on  tlM"  fi^rmer  occasiottf 
when  Antiphon  and  Phrynidius  went  to  Sparta  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Laoedsemonian  aid  and 
accommodation,  so  zk>w,  m  a  still  greater  degr^^e,  Athens  owed 
her  salvation  only  to  the  fact  that  the  enemies  actually  before 
her  were  indol^it  and  dull  Spartans,  not  enterprising  Syracusans 
under  the  conduct  of  Gylippus.8  And  this  is  the  s^^xmd  occasion, 
we  may  add,  on  which  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  policy  of  Alkibiades  in  retaining  tl»e  ariaameot 
at  Samos. 

Fortnnalely  for  the  Atheniaas,  no  Agesandridas  appeared  off 
Petraeus ;  so  that  the  twenty  triremes,  which  they  contrived  to 
man  as  a  remnant  for  defence,  had  no  enemy  to  repeL^  Acoord- 
in^y,  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose 
which  enabled  them  to  recover  partially  bol^  from  con#tematiQn 
and  from  intestine  discord.  It  was  their  first  proceeding,  when 
the  hostile  fleet  did  not  appear,  to  convene  a  public  aasembly ; 
and  that  too  in  the  Pnyx  itself,  the  habitual  scene  of  the  demo- 
eraticai  assemblies,  well  calculated  to  reinspire  that  patriotism 
which  hfti  now  been  dumb  and  smouldering  for  the  four  last 
months.  In  this  as^emhiy,  the  tide  of  opinion  ran  vehemently 
against  the  Four  Hundred:  '^  even  those,  who,  like  the  Board  of 

•^ ■       ■  ■■■■■—  ^    M  —    ^^-     II  111  ■  ■         ^^— ^^1^ 

^  Thacyd.  viii,  96.  MaAf^ra  d'  aifTov^  koi  dt'  iyyvTarvv  t&opvfieL,  el  ol 
iro2.efiioi  roXfirjaovoL  veviKtjKOTeg  evi^vg  u<l>C>v  iTrt  Tbv  Ileipaid  tpfifiov  bvTH 
V9uvirXeiv'  mH  dwtv  &i}K  tfAif  h^oftt^ov  ttvroi^  nttpelvat.  'Onep  Stv,  ei 
To2,firfp6Tepoi  7f  a  av^  fi^diug  av  ivroiTfaav  kqI  ^  dUarriaav  hif 
krt  fi&XXov  tiiv  it67.iv  k^pfioOvreg,  ^  el  knoXiopKow  >*eywrcf,  koI  rdj-  M 
Xi^vloi  vaOf  7)vdyKaoav  av  po^i^^acUt  ©tc. 

•  Thncyd.  viii.  96  ;  vii,  21-55.  »  Thucyd.  viii,  9T. 

*  It  is  t )  this  ftssembly  thf  jt  I  refer,  with  confidence,  the  remarkable  di» 
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^ders  entitled  probuli  bad  originally  cooinselled  their  appmnt- 
menl,  now  denounced  them  along  with  the  rest,  though  severely 
taunted  by  the  oligarchical  leader  Peisander  for  their  inconsisten 
cy.  Votes  were  finally  passed :  1.  To  depose  the  Four  Hundred, 
^.  To  place  the  whole  government  in  the  hands  of  The  Five 
Thousand;  3.  Every  citizen,  who  furnished  a  panoply,  either  for 
himself  or  for  any  one  else,  was  to  be  of  right  a  member  of  this 
body  of  77ie  Five  Thousand ;  4.  No  citizen  was  to  receive  pay 
hr  any  political  function,  on  pain  of  becoming  solemnly  accursed, 
or  excommunicated.'     Such  were  the  points  determined  by  the 

logue  of  contention  between  Peisander  and  Sophokl^,  one  of  the  Athenian 
pn)b£4i,  mentioned  in  Aristotel.  Rhetoric.  Mi,  18,  2.  There  was  no  other 
occasion  on  which  the  Four  H«fi€lr«d  were  tret  pablidy  thrown  opoQ  their 
delbnec  at  Athens. 

This  was  n&t  Sophokles  tike  trag^  poet,,  bat  another  person  of  the  same 
name,  who  appears  a'fterwards  as  one  of  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty. 

*  Tbfteyck.  viii,  97.  Koi  iKKhjtriav  SvvtXtyov^  fiiav  ftev  evd-d^  rare  irpCiTov 
k^  rifp  llvvKa  KaXovfurvriv,  vuirtp  koI  aXXore  tlt^^eaoPf  kv  4^ep  Kal  rot)f  fffja- 
icoffh>»i  KaTiTiraiftravTec  t  oic  ntvraKisx*^^^*^  ^7f^<9avro  rd  fcpay' 
fMtra  irapttdovvm-  tlvai  6e  airibVf  broaoi  Kal  dirXa  irapexov 
rat'  Kal  futr^bv  fttfdiva  ^epetv,  firjdt/dqL  itpx^,  si  de  fi^,  ivaparov  knoLrjoavre. 
^'RyiyvovTO  61  kc^  &Xkai  horepov  TtvKvaX  skkX^io^^  d^'  dtv  koX  v o/xot9 ct a^ 
Kal   Ta?,Xa  k-^rj  ^ioavTo   kq   r7)v   voXtreiav. 

In  this  passage  I  dissent  from  the  commentators  on  two  points.  Fir^t, 
they  nnderetand  this  number  Five  ThottS«&d  as  a  reai  deAnite  \iH  of  citizets, 
contffining  fire  thousand  names,  neither  move  nor  less.  Secondly,  they  con* 
•true  vofio^erac,  not  in  the  ordinary  meaning  which  it  bears  in  Athenian 
eonstitutional  language,  but  in  the  sense  of  ^yyp€t<^eiq  (c  67),  '*  persons  to 
model  the  constitution,  corresponding  to  the  ^vyypa<j>ei^  appointed  by  the 
aristocratical  party  a  little  before,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  first  point,  which  is  sustained  also  by  Dr.  Thirtwall  (Hist.  Gr. 
ch.  xxviii,  vol.  iv,  p.  51,  2d  ed.).  Dr.  Arnold  really  admits  wha*  is  th« 
ground  of  my  opinion,  when  he  says  :  "  Of  course  the  number  of  citizens 
capable  of  providing  themselves  with  heavy  arms  must  have  muck  exceeded 
Jive  thousand :  and  it  is  said  in  the  defence  of  Polystratus,  one  of  the  Foot 
Hundred  (Lysias,  p.  675,  Reisk,),  that  he  drew  up  a  list  ot  niae  thovsaitd 
But  we  must  strppose  that  all  who  could  furnish  heavy  anns  were  eligible 
'nic  the  number  of  the  Five  Thousand^  whether  the  members  were  fixed  on  by 
lot,  by  election,  or  by  rotation ;  as  it  bad  been  proposed  to  appoint  the  Four 
Hwtidred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand  (viil.  93)." 

Dr.  Arnold  here  throws  out  a  supfK>sition  which  by  no  means  conforms 
to  tibn  exact  sense  of  the  words  of  Thucydidfe  —  eivni  rfe  aifTuv,  diroaoi  kc^ 
lirAa  jrapix'WTai.    These  words  distinctly  signify,  that  all  who  furnished 
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first  assembly  held  in  the  Pnyx.     The  archons,  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  etc.,  were  renewed :  after  which  many  other  asseri 


heavy  arms  should  be  of  the  Five  Thousana ,  should  belong  of  right  to  that  body . 
which  is  something  different  from  being  eligible  into  the  number  of  the  Fiv« 
Thousand,  either  by  lot,  rotation,  or  otherwise.  The  language  of  Thucydid§8, 
when  he  describes,  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold,  c.  93,  the  pro- 
jected formation  of  the  Four  Hundred  by  rotation  out  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
IS  very  different  :  Kal  kK  tovtdv  ev  fiepei  Toi)g  rerpaKoaiov^  iae<r9ai,  etc 
M.  Boeckh  (Public  Economy  of  Athens,  bk.  ii,  ch.  21,  p.  268,  £ng.  Tr.)  is  not 
satisfactory  in  his  description  of  this  event. 

The  idea  which  I  conceive  of  the  Five  Thousand,  as  a  number  existing 
from  the  commencement  only  in  talk  and  imagination,  neither  realized  nor 
intended  to  be  realized,  coincides  with  the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  of 
Thucydides,  as  well  as  with  everything  which  he  had  before  said  about  them. 

I  will  here  add  that  onocoi  bnTia  Trapexovrai  means  persons  furnishing 
arms,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  others  also  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii; 
4,15.) 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  signification  of  vofio&ha^^  I  stand  upon  the 
general  use  of  that  word  in  Athenian  political  language :  see  the  explana 
tion  earlier  in  this  History,  vol.  v,  ch.  xlvi,  p.  373.  It  is  for  the  commenta- 
tors to  produce  some  justification  of  the  unusual  meaning  which  they  assign 
to  it :  ''  persons  to  model  the  constitution ;  commissioners  who  drew  up  the 
new  constitution,"  as  Dr.  Arnold,  in  concurrence  with  the  rest,  translates  it. 
Until  some  justification  is  produced,  I  venture  to  believe  that  vofio-deraL  is  a 
word  which  would  not  be  used  in  that  sense  with  reference  to  nominees 
chosen  by  the  democracy,  and  intended  to  act  with  the  democracy ;  for  it 
implies  a  final,  decisive,  authoritative  determination  ;  whereas  the  ^vyypa<f>€i^, 
or  "  commissioners  to  draw  up  a  constitution,"  were  only  invested  with  the 
function  of  submitting  something  for  approbation  to  the  public  assembly  or 
competent  authority ;  that  is,  assuming  that  the  public  assembly  remained 
an  efficient  reality. 

Moreover,  the  words  kol  ruXXa  would  hardly  be  used  in  immedii^te  se- 
quence to  vofio^irac;,  if  the  latter  word  meant  that  which  the  commentators 
suppose  :  "  Commissioners  for  framing  a  constitution,  and  the  ot/ier  things 
towards  the  constitution^  Such  commissioners  are  surely  far  too  prominent 
and  initiative  in  their  function  to  be  named  in  this  wav.  Let  us  add,  that 
the  most  material  items  in  the  new  constitution,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it,  have 
already  been  distinctly  specified  as  settled  by  public  vote,  before  there  vono- 
^irat  are  even  named. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  that  even  the  Thirty,  who  were  named  six  years 
afterwards  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  at  the  moment  when  Sparta  was  mis< 
tresw  of  Athens,  and  when  the  people  were  thoroughly  put  down,  are  nol 
calLd  Nouoi^eraij  but  are  named  by  a  circumlocution  equivalent  to  ^jyypa- 
p«i«   -'E(5o^c  T(f}  6rnJL(f),  rpiaKovra  uvdpas  Mecn^at,  ol  roi^c  iraTpiovg  voftovQ  ^vy- 
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blies  were  also  held,  in  which  nomothetae,  dikasts,  and  other  in* 
Btitulions  essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy,  were  constii 
tuted.  Various  other  votes  were  also  passed ;  especially  one,  on 
the  proposition  of  Kritias,  seconded  by  Theramen^s,i  to  restore 
Alkibiades  and  some  of  his  friends  from  exile ;  while  messages 
were  farther  despatched,  both  to  him  and  to  the  armament  at 
Samos,  doubtless  confirming  the  recent  nomination  of  generals, 
apprizing  them  of  what  had  recently  occurred  at  Athens,  as  well 
as  bespeaking  their  full  concurrence  and  unabated  efforts  against 
the  common  enemy. 

Thucydides  bestows  marked  eulogy  upon  the  general  spirit  of 
moderation  and  patriotic  harmony  which  now  reigned  at  AthenSi 
and  which  directed  the  political  proceedings  of  the  people.^  But 
he  does  not  countenance  the  belief,  as  he  has  been  sometimes 
understood,  nor  is  it  true  in  point  of  fact,  that  they  now  intro- 
duced a  new  constitution.  Putting  an  end  to  the  oligarchy,  and 
to  the  rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  they  restored  the  old  democracy 

ypatjfovai,  /cai?'  ovg  noXLTevaovcri.  —  Alpe^evre^  <5f,  ^0'  ^  re  ^vyypdrpaL  vofwv^ 
KO^  ovarivag  'rroXirevaoivTOj  rovTovg  fiev  del  IfieXXov  ^vyypd<j>eLV  re  kgI  OTro- 
deiKvvvai,  etc.  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  ii,  3,  2-11.)  Xenophon  calls  Kritias  and 
Charikles  the  nomothetae  of  the  Thirty  (Memor.  i,  2,  30),  but  this  is  not 
democracy. 

For  the  signification  of  Nofioi^iTTig  (applied  most  generally  to  Solon, 
sometimes  to  others,  either  by  rhetorical  looseness  or  by  ironical  taunt),  of 
No/ie^erai^  a  numerous  body  of  persons  chosen  and  sworn,  see  Lysias  cont. 
Nikomach.  sects.  3,  33,  37  ;  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  81-85,  c.  14,  p.  38, 
where  the  nomothetae  are  a  sworn  body  of  Five  Hundred,  exercising,  con- 
jointly with  the  senate,  the  function  of  accepting  or  rejecting  laws  proposed 
to  them. 

*  Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  33.  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkibiad.  c.  5,  and  Dio- 
doms,  xiii,  38-42)  mentions  Theramen^s  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
decree  for  restoring  Alkibiades  from  exile.  But  the  precise  words  of  the  elegy 
composed  by  Kritias,  wherein  the  latter  vindicates  this  proceeding  to  him- 
self, are  cited  by  Plutarch,  and  are  very  good  evidence.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  leading  men  supported,  and  none  opposed,  the  proposition. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  97.  Kai  ovx  VKiara  drj  rdv  irpCtTov  xpovov  km  ye  kfiov  *A^ij 
valoi  tpaivovTai  ei)  noXiTevffavTeg  •  fierpia  yap  fi  re  kc  Tovg  bTiiyovq  koI  Toi\ 
noXkov^  ^vyKpaaiq  iyevero,  Kal  ^k  novqpCiv  rCtv  npayfidriov  yevofievuv  rovTt 
wpCiTov  dvrfveyKe  ttjv  iroXiv. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  on  this  passage  in  one  of  my  former  volumeS) 
and  on  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Arnold  (see  vol.  v,  ch.  xlv,  p  3301 
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seemingly  with  only  ';ivo  modifications,  first,  iLe  partial  limitei 
tion  of  the  right  of  suffrage;  next,  the  diseonti nuance  of  all 
payment  for  political  functions.  The  impeachment  against  Anti* 
phon,  tried  immediately  afterwards,  went  before  the  senate  and 
the  dikastery  exactly  according  to  the  old  democratical  forms  of 
procedure.  But  we  must  presume  that  the  senate,  the  dikasts, 
the  nomothetae,  the  ekklesiasts,  or  citizens  who  attended  the  as- 
sembly, the  public  orators  who  prosecuted  state-criminals,  or  de- 
fended any  law  when  it  was  impugned,  must  have  worited  for  the 
time  without  pay. 

Moreover,  the  two  modifieations  above  mentioned  were  of  little 
practical  efffect  The  exclusive  body  of  Five  Thousand  citizens, 
professedly  constituted  at  this  juncture,  was  neither  exactly  real 
ized,  nor  long  retained.  It  was  constituted,  even  now,  more  as  a 
nominal  than  as  a  real  limit ;  a  nominal  total,  yet  no  longer  a 
mere  blank,  as  tJie  Four  Hundred  had  originally  produced  it,  but 
containing,  indeed,  a  number  of  individual  names  greater  than 
the  total,  and  without  any  assignable  line  of  demarkation.  The 
mere  fact,  that  every  one  who  furnished  a  panoply  was  entitled 
to  be  of  the  Five  Thousand,  —  and  not  they  alone,  but  others 
besides,!  —  shows  that  no  care  was  taken  to  adhere  either  to  that 
or  to  any  other  precise  number.  If  we  may  credit  a  speech 
composed  by  Lysias,*^  the  Four  Hundred  had  themselves,  after 
the  demolition  of  their  intended  fortress  at  Ectioneia,  and  when 
power  was  passing  out  of  their  hands,  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  draw  up  for  the  first  time  a  real  list  of  />«  Five 
Thousand;  and  Polystratus,  a  member  of  tliat  committee,  takes 
credit  with  the  succeeding  democracy  for  havin«;  made  the  list 
comprise  nine  thousand  names  instead  of  five  thousand.  As  this 
list  of  Polystratus  —  itV  indeed,  it  ever  existed  —  was  jiever 
either  published  or  adopted,  I  merely  notice  the  descrij)iion  jriven 
of  it,  to  illustrate  my  position  that  the  number  Five  Thousand 
was  now  understood  on  all  sides  as  an  indefinite  expression  fbi  a 


*  The  wCrds  of  ThucydidSs  (viii,  97),  elvai  Se  air  uv  ,  oTtoaot  koI  bir'ka 
Tapixovtai^  show  that  this  body  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  those  who 
Aimished  panoplies.  It  could  never  have  been  intended,  for  example,  to 
txclade  the  hippeis,  or  knights. 

•  Lysias,  Orat.  xx,  pro  Polystrato,  c.  4,  p.  675,  Reisk 
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mffirage  exiansiTe,  but  not  universaL  Tlie  number  had  beea  first 
invented  by  Antiphon  and  the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred,  to 
doak  their  own  usurpatkm  and  intimidate  the  democracy :  next, 
it  served  the  purpose  of  Theramen^  and  the  minority  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  sort  of  dynastic 
disposition,  to  use  modern  phraseology,  within  the  limits  of  th^ 
oligarchy ;  that  is>  without  appearing  to  ovei'step  principles 
acknowledged  by  the  oligarchy  themselves :  lastly,  it  was  em« 
ployed  by  the  democvatical  party  generally  as  a  convenient  mid- 
dle term  to  slide  back  into  the  old  system,  with  as  little  dispute 
as  possible ;  for  Alkihiades  and  the  armament  had  sent  word  home 
that  they  adhered  to  the  Five  Thousand,  and  to  the  abc^ition  of 
salaried  civil  functions.^ 

But  exclusive  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand,  espe 
cially  with  the  expansive  numerical  construction  now  adopted, 
was  of  little  value  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  state ;  3  while  it 
was  an  iasisdtiQg  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  excluded  multitude, 
specially  to  brave  and  active  seamen  like  the  parali.  Though 
prudent  sa  a  step'  of  momentary  transition,  it  could  not  stand,  nor 
was  any  attempt  ma^  to  preserre  it  in  permanence,  amidst  a 
<(Qmmumty  so  l^g  aceuatomed  to  universal  eitisenship^  and  where 
the  necessities  of  defence  against  tlie  enemy  called  for  energetio 
eiForts  from  all  th«  citizens. 

Even  as  to  the  gratuitous  functions,,  the^  members  of  the  Five 
Thousand  themselves  would  soon  beconoke  tired,  not  less  than  the 
poorer  freemen,  of  serving  without  pay,  as  senators  or  in  other 
ways;  so  that  nothing  but  absolute  toaaeial  deficit  would  pre- 
vent the  reestabUshment,  entire  or  partial,  of  the  pay.^  And 
that  deficit  was  never  so  complete  as  to  stop  the  dishorsement  of 


»  Tbucyd.  viii,  86. 

'  Thttcyd.  viii,  92.  to  /tkv  Karaarifacu  f/teroxovg  roaovrov^y  avrimput^  am 
Sijfiov  Tfyovfievoif  etc. 

*  See  the  valuable  financial  inscriptions  in  M.  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tioaBm,  part  i,  noa.  147,  148,  which  attest  considerable  disbttrsements  fof 
tbfi  diobely  in  41&-40»  b.c. 

Nor  doeji  it  seem  thai:  there  was  much  diminutioii  during  these  same  ymn 
lo  tUs  private  expenditure  and  ostentation  of  tbe  Chordgi  at  the  festivals 
and  other  exhibitions :  see  the  Oration  xxi,  of  Lysias  ^- Anoilo/ia  A&yw^e^ 
tioi,  c.  1,  2,  pp.  698-700,  Reiske. 
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the  diobely,  or  distribution  of  two  oboli  to  each  citizen  on  ood^ 
sion  of  various  religious  festivals.  Such  distribution  continued 
without  interruption ;  though  perhaps  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  it  was  made  may  have  been  lessened. 

How  far  or  under  what  restriction,  any  reestablishment  of  civil 
pay  obtained  footing  during  the  seven  years  between  the  Four 
Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  we  cannot  say.  But  leaving  this  point 
undecided,  we  can  show,  that  within  a  year  after  the  deposition  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  the  suffrage  of  the  so-called  Five  Thousand 
expanded  into  the  suffrage  of  all  Athenians  without  exception,  or 
into  the  full  antecedent  democracy.  A  memorable  decree,  passed 
about  eleven  months  after  that  event,  —  at  the  commencement 
of  the  archonship  of  Glaukippus  (June  410  B.C.),  when  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  dikasts,  and  other  civil  functiona- 
ries,  were  renewed  for  the  coming  year,  pursuant  to  the  ancient 
democratical  practice,  —  exhibits  to  us  the  full  democracy  not 
merely  in  action,  but  in  all  the  glow  of  feeling  called  forth  by  a 
recent  restoration.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  this  fu^st 
renewal  of  archons  and  other  functionaries,  under  the  revived 
democracy,  ought  to  be  stamped  by  some  emphatic  proclamation 
of  sentiment,  analogous  to  the  solemn  and  heart-stirring  oath 
taken  in  the  preceding  year  at  Samos.  Accordingly,  Demophan- 
tus  proposed  and  carried  a  (psephism  or)  decree,  ^  prescribing  the 
form  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  Athenians  to  stand  by  the 
democratical  constitution. 

The  terms  of  his  psephism  and  oath  are  striking.  "  If  any 
man  subvert  the  democracy  at  Athens,  or  hold  any  magistracy 
after  the  democracy  has  been  subverted,  he  shall  be  an  enemy 
of  the  Athenians.  Let  him  be  put  to  death  with  impunity,  and 
let  his  property  be  confiscated  to  the  public,  with  the  reservation 
of  a  tithe  to  Athene.  Let  the  man  who  has  killed  him,  and  the  ao- 
o>mplice  privy  to  the  act,  be  accounted  holy  and  of  good  religious 


*  About  the  date  of  this  psephism,  or  decree,  see  Boeckh,  Staatshaashal- 
tnng  der  Athener,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 68,  in  the  comment  upon  sundry  inscriptions 
appended  to  his  work,  not  included  in  the  English  translation  by  Mr 
Lewis  ;  also  Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  sect,  ii,  pp.  6-10.  Wachsmntb 
erroneously  places  the  date  of  it  after  the  Thirty )  sec  Hellen.  AlUjrth.  U 
z,  p.  267 
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odor.  Let  all  Athenians  swear  an  oath  under  the  sacrifice  of 
full-giown  victims,  in  their  respective  tribes  and  demes,  to  kiiJ 
him.»  Let  the  oath  be  as  follows:  *I  will  kill  with  my  own 
hand,  if  I  am  able,  any  man  who  shall  subvert  the  democracy  at 
Atliens,  or  who  shall  hold  any  office  in  future  after  the  democ- 
racy has  been  subverted,  or  shall  rise  in  arms  for  the  purpose  ot 
making  himself  a  despot,  or  shall  help  the  despot  to  establish 
himself.  And  if  any  one  else  shall  kill  him,  I  will  account  the 
slayer  to  be  holy  as  respects  both  gods  and  demons,  as  having 
jlain  an  enemy  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  engage  by  word,  by 
deed,  and  by  vote,  to  sell  his  property  and  make  over  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  slayer,  without  withholding  anything.  If 
any  man  shall  perish  in  slaying  or  in  trying  to  slay  the  despot, 
I  will  be  kind  both  to  him  and  to  his  children,  as  to  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  and  their  descendants.  And  I  hereby  break 
and  renounce  all  oaths  which  have  been  sworn  hostile  to  the 
Athenian  people,  either  at  Athens  or  at  the  camp  (at  Samos)  or 
elsewhere.2'  Let  all  Athenians  swear  this  as  the  regular  oath, 
immediately  before  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  with  sacrifice  and 
full-growa  victims; 3   invoking   upon  him   who   keeps   it,  good 

'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  95-99.  (c.  16,  p.  48,  R.)  — 'O  d*  unoKrei 
vaf  Tdv  TavTQ  TroiriaavTay  Kal  6  av/ipovXevaag,  5a lo^  earo)  Kal  evayti^.  ^Ofioaai 
d^^A-dijvaiov^  airav  t  a^y  «ai9'  lepiJv  Te^eicjv,  Kara  (ftvTid^  xal  /card 
dij  fAOV^y  dnoKTetvetv  rdv  ravra  TTOLrjaavra. 

The  comment  of  Sievers  (Commentationes  De  Xenophontis  Hellenicis, 
Berlin,  1833,  pp.  18,  19)  on  the  events  of  this  time,  is  not  clear. 

'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  95-99.  (c.  16,  p.  48,  R.)  'Oizoaoi  cJ'  bpKoi 
ofiu/jLovrai  ^k'&iivyaiv  ij  kv  t <^  a t pa  rone  d<f)  v  dXXo^i  irov  kvdvrioi  ry 

To  what  particular  anti-constitutional  oaths  allusion  is  here  made,  wo 
i  cannot  tell.  All  those  of  the  oligarchical  conspirators,  both  at  Samos  and 
at  Athens,  are  doubtless  intended  to  be  abrogated .  and  this  oath,  like  that 
of  the  armament  at  Samos  (Thucyd.  viii,  75),  is  intended  to  be  sworn  by 
every  one,  including  those  who  had  before  been  members  of  the  oligarchic 
cal  conspiracy.  Perhaps  it  may  also  be  intended  to  abrogate  the  covenant 
sworn  by  the  members  of  the  political  clubs  or  ^vvcjfioaiai  among  them* 
selves,  in  so  far  as  it  pledged  them  ;o  anti-constitutional  arts  (Thucyd.  viii, 
54-81). 

*  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  95-99,  (c.  16,  p.  48,  R.)  Tavra  6e  dfi^ 
odvTuiv  'k^ijvaioi  w  av  r  e^  /ca^'  iepciv  rekeiup^  rdv  vofiiftov  bpKOV^  7ri»l 
tiLovvaiutv,  etc. 
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thiii^s  in  abundance  ;  bnt  upon  him  who  breaks  it,  destruction  fixr 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  family." 

Such  was  the  remarkable  decree  which  the  Athenians  not  only 
passed  in  senate  and  public  assembly,  less  than  a  year  after  the 
deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  but  also  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  a  column  close  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  It  plainly 
indicates,  not  merely  that  the  democracy  had  returned,  but  an 
unusual  intensity  of  democratical  feeling  along  with  it.  The 
constitution  which  aU  the  Athenians  thus  swore  to  maintain  by 
the  most  strenuous  measures  of  defence,  must  have  been  a  con- 
stitution in  which  aU  Athenians  had  political  rights,  not  one  of 
Five  Thousand  privileged  persons  excluding  the  rest.^  This  de- 
cree became  invalid  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty,  by  the 
general  resolution  then  passed  not  to  act  upon  any  laws  passed 
before  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  unless  specially  reenacted. 
But  the  column  on  which  it  stood  engraved  still  remained,  and 
the  words  were  read  upon  it,  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  the 
orator  Lykurgus,  eighty  yeara  afterwards.2 

The  mere  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  however,  and  the 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  Five  Thousand,  which  took 
place  in  the  first  public  assembly  held  afler  the  defeat  off  Ere- 
tria,  was  sufficient  to  induce  most  of  the  violent  leaders  of  the 
Four  Hundred  forthwith  to  leave  Athens.  Peisander,  Alexikles, 
and  others,  went  off  secretly  to  Dekeleia :  3  Aristarchus  alone 


*  Those  who  think  that  a  new  constitution  was  established,  after  the  de- 
position of  the  Four  Hundred,  are  perplexed  to  fix  the  period  at  which  the 
old  democracy  was  restored.  K.  F.  Hermann  and  others  suppose,  without 
any  special  proof,  that  it  was  restored  at  the  time  when  Alkibiad^s  i^tumed 
to  Athens  in  407  B.C.  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  Staats  Alterthiimer,  s. 
167,  note  13. 

•  Lykurgus  adv.  Leokrat.  sect.  131,  c.  31,  p.  225 :  compare  Deniosthen. 
adv.  Leptin.  sect.  138,  c.  34,  p.  506. 

If  we  wanted  any  proof,  haw  perfectly  reckless  and  unmeaning  is  th« 
mention  of  the  name  of  Sohn  by  the  orators,  we  should  find  it  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Andokidds.  He  calls  this  psephism  of  Demophantus  a  law  of  Sohn 
(sect  96) :  see  above  in  this  History,  vol.  iii,  ch.  xi,  p.  122. 

'  Thncyd.  viii,  98.  Most  of  these  fugitives  returned  six  years  afterwards^ 
after  the  battle  of  ^g)spotami,  when  the  Athenian  people  again  becams 
subject  to  an  oligarch}  in  the  persons  of  the  Thirty.     Several  of  them  be' 
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mode  his  flight  the  means  of  inflicting  a  new  wound  upon  his 
country.  Being  among  the  numbor  of  the  generals,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  authority  to  march  —  with  some  of  the  rudest 
among  those  Scythian  archers,  who  did  the  police  duty  of  the  city 

—  to  CRnoe,  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  which  was  at  that  moment 
under  siege  by  a  body  of  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  united. 
Aristarchus,  in  concert  with  the  besiegers,  presented  himself  to 
the  garrison,  and  acquainted  them  that  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
just  concluded  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
CEno^  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Boeotians.  He  therefore,  as 
general,  ordered  them  to  evacuate  the  place,  under  the  benefit  of  a 
truce  to  return  home.  The  garrison  having  been  closely  blocked 
up,  and  kept  wholly  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  politics, 
obeyed  the  order  without  reserve ;  so  that  the  Boeotians  acquired 
possession  of  this  very  important  frontier  position,  a  new  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Athens,  besides  Dekeleia.' 

Thus   was  the  Athenian  democracy  again   restored,  and  the 
divorce  between  the  city  and  the  armament  at  Samos  terminated 
after  an  interruption  of  about  four  months  by  the  successful  con- 
spiracy of  the  Four  Hundred.     It  was  only  by  a  sort  of  miracle 

—  or  rather  by  the  incredible  backwardness  and  stupidity  of  her 
foreign  enemies  —  that  Athens  escaped  alive  from  this  nefarious 
aggression  of  her  own  ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens.  That  the 
victorious  democracy  should  animadvert  upon  and  punish  the 
principal  actors  concerned  in  it,  —  who  had  satiated  their  o\yn 
selfish  ambition  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering,  anxiety,  and 
peril  to  their  country,  —  was  nothing  more  than  rigorous  justice. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  peculiar :  for  the  counter- 
revolution had  been  accomplished  partly  by  the  aid  of  a  minority 
among  the  Four  Hundred  themselves,  —  Theramen^s,  Aristo- 
krates,  and  others,  together  with  the  Board  of  Elders  called  Pro- 
buli,  —  all  of  whom  had  been,  at  the  outset,  either  principals  or 

came  members  of  the  senate  which  worked  under  the  Thirty  (Lysias  cent. 
AgoraL  sect.  80,  c.  18.  p.  495). 

Whether  Aristoteles  and  Charikl^s  were  among  the  number  of  the  Pour 
Hundred  who  now  went  into  exile,  as  TVattenbach  affirms  (De  Quadringent. 
Ath.  Factione,  p.  66),  seems  not  clearly  made  out. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  89,  90.  ^kpioTapxoQy  Mjp  hv  Tolg  (jta^iata  Kol  iK  ^Awtrroi 
iwtvTios  T^  ^MV*  etc. 
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accomplices  in  that  system  of  terrorism  and  assassination,  where- 
by the  democracy  had  been  overthrown  and  the  oligarchical 
rulers  established  in  the  senate-house.  The  earlier  operations 
of  the  conspiracy,  therefore,  though  among  its  worst  features, 
could  not  be  exposed  to  inquiry  and  trial  without  compromising 
these  parties  as  fellow-criminals.  Theramenes  evaded  this  diffi- 
culty, by  selecting  for  animadversion  a  recent  act  of  the  majority 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  which  he  and  his  partisans  had  opposed,  and 
on  wHch  therefore  he  had  no  interests  adverse  either  to  justice 
or  to  the  popular  feeling.  He  stood  foremost  to  impeach  the  last 
embassy  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  Sparta,  sent  with  instruc- 
tions to  purchase  peace  an3  alliance  at  almost  any  price,  and 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Ectioneia  for  the 
reception  of  an  enemy's  garrison.  This  act  of  manifest  treason, 
in  which  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  ten  other  known  envoys  were 
concerned,  was  chosen  as  the  special  matter  for  public  trial  and 
-^unishment,  not  less  on  public  grounds  than  with  a  view  to  his 
own  favor  in  the  renewed  democracy.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
Theramenes  who  thus  denounced  his  old  friends  and  fellow-con- 
spirators, after  having  lent  hand  and  heart  to  their  earlier  and 
not  less  guilty  deeds,  was  long  remembered  as  a  treacherous  be- 
trayal, and  employed  in  after  days  as  an  excuse  for  atrocous 
injustice  against  himself.' 

Of  the  twelve  envoys  who  went  on  this  mission,  all  except 
Phrynichus,  Antiphon,  Archeptolemus,  and  Onomakles,  seem  to 
have  already  escaped  to  Dekeleia  or  elsewhere.  Phrynichus,  as 
I  have  mentioned  a  few  pages  above,  had  been  assassinated  several 
days  before.  Respecting  his  memory,  a  condemnatory  vote  had 
already  been  just  passed  by  the  restored  senate  of  Fiye  Hundred, 
decreeing  that  his  property  should  be  confiscated  and  his  houoe 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  conferring  the  gift  of  citizenship,  to- 
gether  with   a  pecuniary  recompense,  on   two  foreigners  whtt 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosthen,  c.  11,  p.  427,  sects.  66-68.  BovXofievo^  de  (The- 
ramenes) r^  vfjieTip(f)  7r?i7jT&ei  Tnardg  SokeIv  elvai,^A.vTi^C>vTa  koI  W.pxenroXe' 
fioVf  ^iXrarovg  dvrag  airif)^  KaTTjyopiJv  aneKTeivev'  elg  touovtov  ce  kqkio^ 
l/X^ev,  cxjTe  &fAa  fjihf  did,  ttjv  irpbg  kKsivov^  ttIctiv  ifidg  Karedov^uoaro^  6ii 
ik  r^v  Trpdf  ifid^  Toi)c  ^i?iOvg  airuXeaev. 

Compire  ISeiophon,  Hellen,  ii,  3,  30^33 
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elaimed  to  have  assassinated  him.*  The  other  three,  Antiphon^ 
Archeptolemus,  and  Ononiakles,^  were  presented  in  name  to  the 
senate  by  the  generals,  of  whom  probably  Theramenes  was  one, 
as  having  gone  on  a  mission  to  Sparta  for  purposes  of  mischief 
to  Athens,  partly  on  board  an  enemy's  ship,  partly  through  the 
Spartan  garrison  at  Dekeleia.  Upon  this  presentation,  doubtless 
a  document  of  some  length  and  going  into  particulars,  a  senator 
named  Andron  moved :  That  the  generals,  aided  by  any  ten  sena- 
tors whom  they  may  choose,  do  seize  the  three  persons  accused, 
and  hold  them  in  custody  for  trial ;  that  the  thesmothetae  do  send 
to  each  of  the  three  a  formal  summons,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
trial  on  a  future  day  before  the  dikastery,  on  the  ch&rje  of  high 
treason,  and  do  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  day  named ;  assisted 
by  the  generals,  the  ten  senators  chosen  as  auxiliaries,  and  any 
other  citizen  who  may  please  to  take  part,  as  their  accusers. 
Each  of  the  three  was  to  be  iried  separately,  and,  if  condemned, 


*  That  these  votes,  respecting  the  memory  and  the  death  of  Phrynichus, 
preceded  the  trial  of  Antiphon,  we  may  gather  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Antiphon :  see  Plutarch,  Vit.  x,  Oratt.  p.  834, 
B:  compare  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  313. 

Both  Lysias  and  Lykurgus,  the  orators,  contain  statements  about  the 
death  of  Phrynichus  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  Thucydid^.  Both 
these  orators  agree  in  reporting  the  names  of  the  two  foreigners  who  claim 
ed  to  have  slain  Phrynichus,  and  whose  claim  was  allowed  by  the  people 
afterwards,  in  a  formal  reward  and  vote  of  citizenship,  Thrasyhulus  of  Kal- 
ydon,  ApoUodorus  of  Megara  (Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  c  18,  492;  Lykoig. 
cont.  Leokrat.  c.  29,  p.  217). 

Lykurgus  says  that  Phrynichus  was  assassinated  by  night,  "  near  the 
fountain,  hard  by  the  willow-trees :"  which  is  quite  contradictory  to  Thu- 
cydidds,  who  states  that  the  deed  was  done  in  daylight,  and  in  the  market* 
place.  Agoratns,  against  whom  the  speech  of  Lysias  is  directed,  pretended 
to  have  been  one  of  the  assassins,  and  claimed  reward  on  that  score. 

The  story  of  Lykurgus,  that  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  proposition  of 
Kritias,  exhumed  and  brought  to  trial  the  dead  bodyof  Phrynichus,  and  that 
Aristarchus  and  AlexiklSs  were  put  to  death  for  undertaking  its  defence,  is 
certainly  in  part  false,  and  probably  wholly  false.  Aristarchus  was  then  at 
CEnoS,  Alexikl^s  at  Dekeleia. 

*  Onomakl^  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Phrynichus,  as  general  of 
the  armament  in  Ionia,  in  the  preceding  autumn  (Thucyd.  viii,  25). 

In  one  of  the  Biographies  of  Thucydid§s  (p.  xxii,  in  Dr  Arnold's  edition), 
t  is  stated  that  Onomakl^s  was  executed  along  with  the  other  two ;  bat  the 
do<rament  cited  in  the  Pseudo-Plutarch  contradicts  this. 
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was  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ponal  aw  of  the  city  against 
traitors,  or  persons  guilty  of  treason.^ 

Though  all  the  three  persons  thus  indicated  were  at  Athens,  or 
at  least  were  supposed  to  be  there,  on  the  day  when  this  reso* 
Intion  was  passed  by  the  senate,  yet,  betbre  it  was  executed, 
Onomakl^  had  fled ;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  only 
were  imprisoned  for  trial.  They  too  must  have  had  ample  op* 
portunity  for  leaving  the  city,  and  we  might  have  presumed  that 
Antiphon  would  have  thought  it  quite  as  necessary  to  retire  as 
Peisander  and  Alexikles.  So  acute  a  man  as  he,  at  no  time  very 
popular,  must  have  known  that  now  at  least  he  had  drawn  the 
swoi'd  against  his  fellow-citizens  in  a  manner  which  could  never 
be  forgiven.  However,  he  chose  voluntarily  to  stay:  and  this 
man,  who  had  given  orders  for  taking  off  so  many  of  the 
democratical  speakers  by  private  assassination,  received  from  the 
democracy,  when  triumphant,  full  notice  and  fair  trial  on  a  dis> 
tinct  and  specific  charge.  The  speech  which  he  made  in  his 
defence,  though  it  did  not  procure  acquitttd,  was  listened  to,  not 
merely  with  patience,  font  with  admiration  ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  powerful  and  lasting  effect  which  it  produced.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  the  most  magnificent  defence  against  a  capital 
charge  which  had  ever  come  before  him ;'~  and  the  poet  Agathoo, 
doubtless  a  hearer,  warmly  complimented  Antiphon  on  his  elo- 
qaence ;  to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  the  approval  of  one  such 
discerning  judge  was  in  his  eyes  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  unfriendly  verdict  of  the  multitude.  Both  he  and  Archep- 
tolemus were  found  guilty  by  Uie  dikastery  and  condemned  to 
the  penalties  of  treason.  They  were  handed  over  to  the  magis- 
tfwtes  called  the  Eleven,  the  chiefs  of  executive  justice  at  Atheas, 
to  be  put  to  death  by  the  customary  draught  of  hemlock.     Their 

*  Plntarcb,  Vit  x,  Oratt.  p.  834;  compare  Xenoiihon.  Helknio.  i.  7,  22. 
Apolexis  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  AntiphDii:  see  Harj>oknu5-jit.  v  ^ra- 

'  Thacyd.  viii,  68 ;  Aiistotel.  Ethic  Eadem.  ill.  5. 

Ruhnken  seems  quite  right  (Dissertat.  De  Antiphont.  p.  SIS,  Reisk.)  lo 
considering  the  oration  irepl  /uTaordtreoc  to  be  Antiphon's  defence  of  himself; 
though  Westermaim  (GUsschichte  derGriesch-Beredsamkeit,  p.  277)  con 
tfoverts  this  opinion.   This  oration  is  alluded  to  in  seyeral  of  the  articitf  ia 
Harpokration. 
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properties  were  oonfiscAted,  their  houses  were  directed  to  Im 
razed,  and  Ihe  vacant  site  to  be  marked  bj  columns,  with  the 
inscription :  "  The  njsidence  of  Antiphon  the  traitor,  — '-  of  Ar- 
cheptolemus  the  traitor."  They  were  not  permitted  to  be  buried 
either  in  Attica,  or  in  any  territory  subject  to  Athenian  dominion.^ 
Their  children^  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  were  deprived 
of  the  citizenship ;  and  the  citizen  who  should  adopt  any 
descendant  of  either  of  them,  was  to  be  himself  in  like  manner 
disfranchised. 

Snch  was  the  sentence  passed  by  the  dikastery,  pursuant  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  treason.  It  was  directed  to  be  engraved  on  the 
same  brazen  column  as  the  decree  of  honor  to  the  slayers  of 
Fhrynichns.  From  that  column  it  was  transcribed,  and  has  thus 
passed  into  history.^ 

'  So,  Themistokles.  as  a  traitor,  was  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attica 
(Thucyd.  i,  138  ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Vit.  Themistocl.  ii,  10).  His  friends  are 
eaid  to  hare  brought  his  bones  thither  secretly. 

*  It  is  given  at  length  in  Pseudo-Platarch,  Vit.  x,  Oratt  pp.  833,  834.  It 
was  preserred  bj  CsBcilius,  a  ^eilian  and  riietorical  teacher,  of  the  Angus' 
tan  age ;  who  possessed  sixty  orations  ascribed  to  Antiphon,  twenty-five  of 
which  he  considered  spurious. 

Antiphon  left  a  daughter,  whom  Kallaeschrus  sued  for  in  marriage,  pursu 
ant  to  the  forms  of  law,  being  entitled  to  do  so  on  the  score  of  near  relation 
ship  {hreSiftaaaro).    Kallaeschrus  was  himself  one  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
periiaps  a  brother  of  Kritias.    It  seems  singolar  that  the  legal  power  of  smx^ 
at  law  f(NC  a  female  in  marriage,  by  right  oi  near  kin  {tov  iiridiKa^ea^m}^ 
could  extend  to  a  female  disfranchised  and  debarred  from  all  rights  of  citi 
/enship. 

If  we  may  believe  Harpokration,  Andron,  who  made  the  motion  in  the 
senate  for  sending  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus  to  trial,  had  been  himself 
a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  oligarchs,  as  well  as  Theramenis  (Harp.  v. 
'AvSpav). 

The  note  of  Dr.  Arnold  upon  that  passage  (viii,  68)  wherein  Thucydidis 
calls  Antiphon  apery  ovdevbg  varepoc,  "  inferior  to  no  man  in  virtue,"  well 
deserves  to  be  consulted.  This  passage  shows,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  what 
were  tte  political  and  private  qualities  which  determined  the  esteem  of  Thu- 
cydid^s.  It  shows  that  his  sympathies  went  along  with  the  oligarchical  party  j 
and  that,  while  the  exaggerations  of  opposition-speakers,  or  demagogues, 
such  as  those  which  he  imputes  to  Kleon  and  Hypcrbolus,  provoked  his  bit" 
ter  hatred,  ex  iggerations  of  the  oligarchical  warfare,  or  multiplied  assassi- 
nations, did  not  make  him  like  a  man  the  worse.  But  it  shows,  at  the  samo 
time,  his  great  candor  in  the  narration  of  facts  ;  for  he  gives  an  undisgnised 
revelation  both  of  the  assassinations,  and  of  the  treason,  of  Antiphon. 
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How  many  of  the  Four  Hundf  3d  oligarchs  actually  came  to 
trial  or  were  punished,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;' but  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  none  were  put  to  death  except  Anti- 
phon  and  Archeptolemus,  perhaps  also  Aristarchus,  the  betrayer 
*of  CEnoe  to  the  Boeotians.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
formally  tried  and  condemned  :>  though  by  what  accident  he 
afterwards  came  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  after  having 
once  effected  his  escape,  we  are  not  informed.  The  property  of 
Peisander,  he  himself  having  escaped,  was  confiscated,  and  grant- 
ed either  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  recompense  to  Apollodorus,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  Phrynichusr^  probably  the  property  of  the 
other  conspicuous  fugitive  oligarchs  was  confiscated  also.  Poly- 
stratus,  another  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had  only  become  a 
member  of  that  body  a  few  days  before  its  fall,  was  tried  during 
absence,  which  absence  his  defenders  afterwards  accounted  for, 
by  saying  that  he  had, been  wounded  in  the  naval  battle  of  Ere- 
tria,  and  heavily  fined.  It  seems  that  each  of  the  Four  Hundred 
was  called  on  to  go  through  an  audit  and  a  trial  of  accountability, 
according  to  the  practice  general  at  Athens  with  magistrates  going 
out  of  office.  Such  of  them  as  did  not  appear  to  this  trial  were 
condemned  to  fine,  to  exile,  or  to  have  their  names  recorded  as 
traitors :  but  most  of  those  who  did  appear  seem  to  have  been 
acquitted ;  partly,  we  are  told,  by  bribes  to  the  logistae,  or  auditing 
officers,  though  some  were  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  partial 
political  disability,  along  with  those  hoplites  who  had  been  the 
most  marked  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred.3 

*  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  i,  7,  28.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  passa^^ej 
though  it  may  also  mean  that  a  day  for  trial  was  named,  but  that  Aristar- 
chus did  not  appear.  Aristarchus  may  possibly  have  been  made  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  engagements  which  took  place  between  the  garrison  of  Dckeleia 
and  the  Athenians.  The  Athenian  exiles  in  a  body  established  themselves 
at  Dekeleia,  and  carried  on  constant  war  with  the  citizens  at  Athens :  see 
Lysias,  De  Bonis  Nicise  Fratris,  Or.  xviii,  ch.  4,  p.  604  :  Pro  Polystrato,  Orat 
XX,  c.  7,  p.  688 ;  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  c.  17,  p.  50. 

'  Lysias,  De   Oled  Sacra,  Or.  vii,  ch.  ii,  p.  263,  Reisk. 

*  "  Quadringentis  ipsa  dominatio  fraudi  non  fuit ;  imo  qui  cum  Theramen« 
et  Aristocrate  steterant,  in  magno  honore  habiti  sunt:  omnibus  autem  ra- 
tiones  reddendaa  fuerunt ;  qui  solum  vertissent;  proditores  judicaxi  aunt, 
nomina  in  publico  proposita."  (Wattenbach,  De  Quadringentoram  Athenii 
Factione,  p.  65.) 
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Indistinctly  as  we  make  out  the  particular  proceedings  of  the 
Athenian  people  at  this  restoration  of  the  democracy,  we  know 

From  the  psephism  of  Patvokleides,  passed  six  years  subsequently,  after 
the  battle  of  -^gospotamos,  we  learn  that  the  names  of  such  among  the  Four 
Hundred  as  did  not  stay  to  take  their  trial,  were  engraved  on  pillars  distinci 
from  those  who  were  tried  and  condemned  either  to  fine  or  to  various  disa* 
bilities  •  Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  75-78:  Kal  baa  hvo^ara  tu>v  Terpa- 
MOiuv  Tivd^  iyyeypGTTTait  ^  AX^o  ti  Tttpl  rCnf  kv  ry  bXtyapxi^  irpax^evrcjv 
ken  1  nov  yeypaft^evov,  ir'k^v  birooa  kv  ar^Xai^  yeypairrai  t dv 
ur  kv^ade  fieivavTov ^  etc.  These  last  names,  as  the  most  criminal, 
were  excepted  from  the  amnesty  of  Patrokleid^s. 

We  here  see  that  there  were  two  categories  among  the  condemned  Four 
Hundred:  1.  Those  who  remained  to  stand  the  trial  of  accountabllltv,  and 
were  condemned  either  to  a  fine  which  they  could  not  pay,  or  to  some  posi- 
tive disability.  2.  Those  who  did  not  remain  to  stand  their  trial,  and  wer6 
condemned  par  contumace. 

Along  with  the  first  category  we  find  other  names  besides  those  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  found  guilty  as  their  partisans:  dXXo  ti  (ovofia)  irepl  rwv 
iv  ry  bXiyapxig^  npax'^^evTcjv.  Among  these  partisans  we  may  rank  the  sol- 
diers mentioned  a  little  before,  sect.  75:  ol  OTpaTLurai,  olg  bri  iirefieL' 
vav  kirl  rdv  tv pdvvav  kv  ry  iroXeif  rd  fiev  aXXa  ijv  &iTep  toIq  a2,Xoif 
noXiraiCf  eineiv  <5'  kv  rip  6^ft(p  ovk  k^fjv  airolc  oide  fiovTieilaai^  where  the 
preposition  knl  seems  to  signify  not  simply  contemporaneousness,  but  a  sort 
of  intimate  connection,  like  the  phrase  kirl  TcpoaraTov  oUelv  (see  Matthise, 
Gr.  6r.  sect.  584 ;   Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  611). 

The  oration  of  Lysias  pro  Polystrato  is  on  several  points  obscure :  but  we 
make  out  that  Polystratus  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  did  not  come 
to  stand  his  trial  of  accountability,  and  was  therefore  condemned  in  his 
absence.  Severe  accusations  were  made  against  him,  and  he  was  falsely 
asserted  to  be  the  cousin,  whereas  he  was  in  reality  only  fellow-demot,  of 
Phrynichus  (sects.  20,  24, 11 ).  The  defence  explains  his  non-appearance,  by 
saying  that  he  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Eretria,  and  that  the  trial 
took  place  immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred  (sects.  14, 
24).  He  was  heavily  fined,  and  deprived  of  h's  citizenship  (sects.  15, 33, 38). 
It  would  appear  that  the  fine  was  greater  than  his  property  couJd  discharge ; 
accordingly  this  fine,  remaining  unpaid,  would  become  chargeable  upon  hli 
sons  after  his  death,  and  unless  they  could  pay  it,  they  would  come  into  the 
situation  of  insolvent  public  debtors  to  the  state,  which  would  debar  them 
from  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  so  long  as  the  debt  remained 
unpaid.  But  while  Polystratus  was  alive,  his  sons  were  not  liable  to  the 
fttftte  for  the  payment  of  his  fine ;  and  they  therefore  still  remained  citizens, 
and  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights,  though  he  was  disfranchised.  They 
were  three  sons,  all  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  as  hopUtes,  and  even  ai 
horsemen,  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  In  the  speech  before  us,  one  of  them 
prefdrs  a  petition  to  the  dikastery,  that  the  sentence  passed  against  his  fathei 
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from  Thucydid^  that  tiieir  prudence  and  moderation  were  esem 
fAscrj,  The  eulogy,  which  he  bestows  in  such  emphatic  terms 
upon  their  behavior  at  this  juncture,  is  indeed  doubly  remark- 
able :  1  first,  because  it  comes  from  an  exile,  not  friendly  to  the 
democracy,  and  a  strong  admirer  of  Antiphon ;  next,  because  the 
iancture  itself  was  one  eminently  trying  to  the  popular  morality, 
and  likely  to  degenerate,  by  almost  natural  tendency,  into  excess 
of  reactionary  vengeance  and  persecution.  The  democracy  was 
now  one  hundred  years  old,  dating  from  Kleisthen^s,  and  fifty 
years  old,  even  dating  from  the  final  reforms  of  Ephialtes  and 
Periklds  ;  so  that  self-government  and  political  equality  were  a 
part  of  the  habitual  sentiment  of  every  man's  bosom,  heightened 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  Athens  was  not  merely  a  democracy^ 
but  an  imperial  democracy,  having  dependencies  abroad.^  At 
a  moment  when,  from  unparalleled  previous  disasters,  she  is  barely 
able  to  keep  up  the  struggle  agidnst  her  foreign  enemies,  a  small 
knot  of  her  own  wealthiest  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  her 
weakness,  contrive,  by  a  tissae  o£  fraud  and  force  not  less  flagi- 
tious than  skilfully  combined,  to  concentrate  in  their  own  hands 
the  powers  of  the  state,  and  to  tear  from  their  countrymen  the 
security  against  bad  government,  the  sentiment  of  equal  citizen 
ship,  and  the  long-established  freedom  of  speech.  Nor  is  this 
all :  these  conspirators  not  only  plant  an  oligarchical  sovereignty 
in  the  senate-house,  but  also  sustain  that  sovereignty  by  inviting 
a  foreign  garrison  from  without,  and  by  betraying  Athens  to  her 
Peloponnesian  enemies.     Two  more  deadly  injuries  it  is  impossi- 


maj  be  mitigated ;  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unmerited,  being 
passed  while  his  father  was  afraid  to  stand  forward  in  his  own  defence, 
partly  as  recompense  for  distinguished  military  services  of  all  the  three  sons. 
The  speech  was  delivered  at  a  time  later  than  the  battle  of  KynossSma,  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year  (sect.  31),  but  not  very  long  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  certainly,  I  think,  long  before  the  Thirty ;  so  that 
the  assertion  of  Taylor  (Vit.  Lysise,  p.  55)  that  aU  the  extant  orations  of 
Ljsias  bear  date  after  the  Thirty,  must  be  received  with  this  exception. 

'  This  testimony  of  Thncydides  is  amply  sufiident  to  refute  the  vague 
MMitioiis  in  the  Oration  zxv,  of  Lysias  {A^ov  KaraXva.'AnoX.  sects.  34,35). 
about  great  enormities  now  committed  by  the  Athenians  ;  though  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  eopies  these  assertions  as  if  they  were  real  history,  referring  them  to  a 
time  four  years  afterwards  (History  of  Greece,  ch.  xz,  s.  1,  rol.  iv,  p.  327). 

•  Thttcyd.  Tiii,  68. 
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ble  to  imagine ;  and  from  neither  of  them  would  Athens  havb 
escaped,  if  her  foreign  enemy  had  manifested  reasonable  alacritj. 
Considering  the  immense  peril,  the  narrow  escape,  and  the  im- 
paired condition  in  which  Athens  was  left,  notwithstanding  her 
escape,  we  might  well  have  expected  in  the  people  a  violence  of 
reactionary  hostility  such  as  every  calm  observer,  while  making 
allowance  for  the  provocation,  must  nevertheless  have  condemned ; 
and  perhaps  somewhat  analogous  to  that  exasperation  which,  un- 
der very  similar  circumstances,  had  caused  the  bloody  massacres 
at  Korkyra.^  And  when  we  find  that  this  is  exactly  the  occasion 
which  Thucydides,  an  observer  rather  less  than  impartial,  selects 
to  eulogize  their  good  conduct  and  moderation,  yi^e  are  made 
deeply  sensible  of  the  good  habits  which  their  previous  democ- 
racy must  have  implanted  in  them,  and  which  now  served  as  a 
corrective  to  the  impulse  of  the  actual  moment.  They  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  cementing  force  of  a  common  sentiment ; 
they  had  learned  to  hold  sacred  the  inviolability  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, even  in  respect  to  their  worst  enemy ;  and  what  was  of  not 
less  moment,  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  political  discussion  had 
taught  them  not  only  to  substitute  the  contentions  of  the  tongue 
for  those  of  the  sword,  but  also  to  conceive  their  situation  with 
its  present  and  prospective  liabilities,  instead  of  being  hurried 
away  by  blind  retrospective  vengeance  against  the  past. 

There  are  few  contrasts  in  Grecian  history  more  memorable 
or  more  instructive,  than  that  between  this  oligarchical  conspiracy, 
conducted  by  some  of  the  ablest  hands  at  Athens,  and  the  demo- 
cratical  movement  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Samoo,  among 
the  Athenian  armament  and  the  Samian  citizens.  In  the  former, 
we  have  nothing  but  selfishness  and  personal  ambition,  from  the 
beginning  :  first,  a  partnership  to  seize  for  their  own  advantage 
the  powers  of  government ;  next,  after  this  object  has  been 
accomplished,  a  breach  among  the  partners,  arising  out  of  disap- 
pointment alike  selfish.  We  find  appeal  made  to  nothing  but 
the  worst  tendencies ;  either  tricks  to  practise  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  people,  or  extra-judicial  murders  to  work  upon  their  fear. 
In  the  lattar,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  invoked  is  that  of 
eommon  patriotism,  and  equal,  public-minded  sympathy.     That 

*  See  about  the  events  in  Korkyra,  vol,  vi,  ch.  1,  p.  283. 
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which  we  read  in  Thucydides, —  when  the  soldiers  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  Samian  citizens,  pledged  themselves  to  each  other 
by  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy  to  maintain  harmony 
and  gocd  feeling  with  each  other,  to  prosecute  energetically  the 
war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and  to  remain  at  enmity  with 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Athens,  —  is  a  scene  among  the 
most  dramatic  and  inspiriting  which  occurs  in  his  historyJ  More- 
over, we  recognize  at  Samos  the  same  absence  of  reactionary 
vengeance  as  at  Athens,  after  the  attack  of  the  oligarchs,  Athe- 
nian as  well  as  Samian,  has  been  repelled ;  although  those  oli- 
garclis  had  begun  by  assassinating  Hyperbolus  and  others. 
There  is  throughout  this  whole  deraocratical  movement  at  Samos 
a  generous  exaltation  of  common  sentiment  over  personal,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  ferocity  against  opponents,  such 
as  nothing  except  democracy  ever  inspired  in  the  Grecian  bosom. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  this  was  a  special  movement  of  generous 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  details  of  a  democratical  government 
.correspond  to  it  but  imperfectly.  Neither  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, nor  in  that  of  a  people,  does  the  ordinary  and  every-day 
movement  appear  at  all  worthy  of  those  particular  seasons  in 
which  a  man  is  lifted  above  his  own  level  and  becomes  capable 
of  extreme  devotion  and  heroism.  Yet  such  emotions,  though 
their  complete  predominance  is  never  otherwise  than  transitory, 
have*  their  foundation  in  veins  of  sentiment  which  are  not  even 
at  other  times  wholly  extinct,  but  count  among  the  manifold  forces 
tending  to  modify  and  improve,  it'  they  cannot  govern,  human 
action.  Even  their  moments  of  transitory  predominance  leave 
a  luminous  track  behind,  and  render  tlie  men  who  have  passed 
through  them  more  apt  to  conceive  again  the  same  generoas 
impulse,  through  in  fainter  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
Greeian  democracy  that  it  did  raise  this  feeling  of  equal  and 
patriotic  communion :  sometimes,  and  on  rare  occasions,  like  the 
scene  at  Samos,  with  overwhelming  intensity,  so  as  to  impassion 
an  unanimous  multitude  ;  more  frequently,  in  feebler  tide,  yet 
such  as  gave  some  chance  to  an  honest  and  eloquent  orator,  of 
making  successful  appeal  to  public  feeling  against  corruption  or 
eelfishness.     If  we  follow  the  movements  of  Antiphon  and  hifi 

Thucyd.  viii,  75. 
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fellow-conspirators  at  Athens,  contemporaneous  with  the  democrat- 
ical  manifestations  at  Samos,  we  shall  see  that  not  only  was  no 
Buch  generous  impulse  included  in  it,  but  the  success  of  their 
scheme  depended  upon  their  being  able  to  strike  all  common  and 
active  patriotism  out  of  the  Athenian  bosom.  Under  the  "  cold 
shade  "  of  their  oligarchy' —  even  if  we  suppose  the  absence  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  which  would  probably  soon  have  become  rife 
had  their  dominion  lasted,  as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  second  oligarchy  of  Thirty  —  no  sentiment  would 
have  been  left  to  the  Athenian  multitude  except  fear,  servility,  or 
at  best  a  tame  and  dumb  sequacity  to  leaders  whom  they  neither 
chose  nor  controlled.  To  those  who  regard  different  forms  of 
government  as  distinguished  from  each  other  mainly  by  the  feel- 
ings which  each  tends  to  inspire  in  magistrates  as  well  as  citizens, 
the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Athens  and  Samos  will  suggest 
instructive  comparisons  between  Grecian  oligarchy  and  Grecian 
democracy. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

THE  RESTORED  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY,  AFTER  THE  DEPOSITION 
.    OF  THE  FOUR   HUNDRED,   DOWN  TO   THE   ARRIVAL  OF   CYRUS 
THE  YOUNGER  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred  at  Athens,  installed  in  the 
senate-house  about  February  or  March  411  B.C.,  and  deposed 
about  July  of  the  same  year,  after  four  or  five  months  of  danger 
and  distraction  such  as  to  bring  her  almost  within  the  grasp  of 
her  enemies,  has  now  been  terminated  by  the  restoration  of  her 
democracy ;  with  what  attendant  circumstances,  has  been  amply 
detailed.  I  now  revert  to  the  military  and  naval  operations  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  partly  contemporaneous  with  the  political  dis* 
tensions  at  Athens,  above  described. 

It  has  already  beer  stated  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  of 
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ninety-four  triremes, *  having  remained  not  less  than  eigLty  dayi 
idle  at  Rhodes,  had  come  back  to  Miletus  towards  the  end  of 
March  ;  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  rescue  of  Chios, 
which  a  portion  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Strombichides 
had  been  for  some  time  besieging,  and  which  was  now  in  the 
greatest  distress.  The  main  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  however, 
prevented  Astyochus  from  effecting  this  object,  since  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  general  battle.  He  was  influenced 
partly  by  the  bribes,  partly  by  the  delusions,  of  Tissaphernes, 
who  sought  only  to  wear  out  both  parties  by  protracted  war,  and 
who  now  professed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  up  the  Pheni- 
cian  fleet  to  his  aid.  Astyochus  had  in  his  fleet  the  ships  which 
had  been  brought  over  for  cooperation  with  Pharnabazus  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  wliich  were  thus  equally  unable  to  reach  their 
destination.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Spartan  Derkyllidaj 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  there 
to  join  Phamabazus,  in  acting  against  Abydos  and  the  neighbor 
ing  dependencies  of  Athens.  Abydos,  connected  with  Miletus 
by  colonial  ties,  set  the  example  of  revolting  from  Athens  to 
Derkyllidas  and  Phamabazus ;  an  example  followed,  two  daya 
afterwards,  by  the  neighboring  town  of  Lampsakus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  at  this  time  any  Athenian 
force  in  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  news  of  this  danger  to  the  em- 
pire in  a  fresh  quarter,  when  conveyed  to  Chios,  alarmed  Strom* 
bichides,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  besieging  armament. 
Though  the  Chians  —  driven  to  despair  by  increasing  famine  as 
well  as  by  want  of  relief  from  Astyochus,  and  having  recently 
increased  their  fleet  to  thirty-six  triremes  against  the  Athenian 
thirty-two,  by  the  arrival  of  twelve  ships  under  Leon,  obtained 
from  Miletus  during  the  absence  of  Astyochus  at  Rhodes  —  had 
sallied  out  and  fought  an  obstinate  naval  battle  against  the  Athe- 
nians, with  some  advantage,^  yet  Strombichides  felt  compelled 
immediately  to  carry  away  twenty-four  triremes  and  a  body  of 
hoplites  for  the  relief  of  the  Hellespont.  Henee  the  Chians 
became  sufliciei^tly  masters  of  the  sea  to  provision  themselyes 
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afresh,  though  the  Athenian  armament  and  fortified  post  still 
remained  on  the  island.  Astjochus  also  was  enabled  to  recall 
Leon  with  the  twelve  triremes  to  Miletus,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
his  main  fieet.^ 

The  present  appears  to  have  been  the  time,  when  the  oligar 
ducal  party  both  in  the  town  and  in  the  camp  at  Samos,  were 
laying  their  plan  of  conspiracy  as  already  recounted,  and  when 
the  Athenian  generals  were  divided  in  opinion,  Charminus  siding 
with  this  party,  Leon  and  Diomedon  against  it.  Apprized  of  the 
reigning  dissension,  Astyochus  thought  it  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  sailing  with  his  whole  fleet  up  to  the  harbor  of  Samos,  and 
offering  battle ;  but  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  leave 
the  harbor.  He  accordingly  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  again 
remained  inactive,  in  expectation,  real  or  pretended,  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Phenician  ships.  But  the  discontent  of  his  own  troops, 
especially  the  Syracusan  contingent,  presently  became  uncontrol- 
iable.  They  not  only  murmured  at  the  inaction  of  the  arma- 
ment during  this  precious  moment  of  disunion  in  the  Athenian 
camp,  but  also  detected  the  insidious  policy  of  Tissaphernes  in 
thus  frittering  away  their  strength  without  result ;  a  policy  still 
more  keenly  brought  home  to  their  feelings  by  his  irregularity 
m  supplying  them  with  pay  and  provision,  which  caused  serious 
distress.  To  appease  their  clamors,  Astyochus  was  compelled  to 
eall  together  a  general  assembly,  the  resolution  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  immediate  battle.  He  accordingly  sailed  from 
Miletus  with  his  whole  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  triremes 
round  to  the  promontory  of  My  kale  immediately  opposite  Sa- 
mos, ordering  the  Milesian  hoplites  to  cross  the  promontory  by 
land  to  the  same  point.  The  Athenian  fleet,  now  consisting  of 
only  eighty-two  sail,  in  the  absence  of  Strombichides,  was  then 
moored  near  Glauke  on  the  mainland  of  Mykale ;  but  the  pub- 
lic decision  just  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  to  fight  becoming 
known  to  them,  they  retired  to  Samos,  not  being  willing  to  engage 
with  such  inferior  numbers.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  this  last  interval  of  inaction 
on  the  part  of  Astyochus,  that  the  oligarchical  party  in  Samoi« 
nuide  their  attempt  and  miscarried  ;  the  reaction  from  which  at- 
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tempt  brougbt  about,  with  little  delay,  the  great  democratioal 
manifestation,  and  solemn  collective  oath,  of  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment, coupled  with  the  nomination  of  new,  cordial,  and  unani 
mous  generals.  Thej  were  now  in  high  enthusiasm,  anxious  for 
battle  M'ith  the  enemy,  and  Strombichides  had  been  sent  for  im- 
mediately, that  the  fleet  might  be  united  against  the  main  enemy 
at  Miletus.  That  officer  had  recovered  Lampsakus,  but  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  on  Abydos.^  Having  established  a  central  fortified 
station  at  Sestos,  he  now  rejoined  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  by  his 
arrival  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eight  sail.  He  arrived 
in  the  night,  when  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  preparing  to  re- 
new its  attack  from  Mykale  the  next  morning.  It  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ships,  and  was  therefore  still  superior  in 
number  to  the  Athenians.  But  having  now  learned  both  the  ar- 
rival of  Strombichides,  and  the  renewed  spirit  as  well  as  unanimity 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Peloponnesian  commanders  did  not  venture 
to  persist  in  their  resolution  of  fighting.  They  returned  back  to 
Miletus,  to  the  mouth  of  which  harbor  the  Athenians  sailed,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ofiering  battle  to  an  unwilling  enemy .2 

Such  confession  of  inferiority  was  well  calculated  to  embitter 
still  farther  the  discontents  of  the  Peloponnesian  fieet  at  Miletus. 
Tissaphemes  had  become  more  and  more  parsimonious  in  furnish- 
ing pay  and  supplies ;  while  the  recall  of  Alkibiades  to  Samos, 
which  happened  just  now,  combined  with  the  uninterrupted  ap- 
parent intimacy  between  him  and  the  satrap,  confirmed  their 
belief  that  the  latter  was  intentionally  cheating  and  starving 
them  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  earnest  invi- 
tations arrived  from  Pharnabazus,  soliciting  the  cooperation  of 
the  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  with  liberal  promises  of  pay  and  main- 
tenance. Klearchus,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  last  squadron 
from  Sparta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  aid  Pharna- 
bazus, claimed  to  be  allowed  to  execute  his  orders  ;  while  Astyo- 
cbus  also,  having  renounced  the  idea  of  any  united  action,  thought 
It  now  expedient  to  divide  the  fleet,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  support.  Accordingly,  Klearchus  was  sent  with  forty  triremes 
from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespont,  yet  with  instructions  to  evade  the 
Athenians  at   Samos,  by  first  stretching  out  westward  into  the 
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Mgean,  Encountering  severe  storms,  he  was  forced  with  the 
greater  part  of  hia  squadron  to  seek  shelter  at  Delos,  and  even 
suffered  so  much  damage  as  to  return  to  Mildtus,  &om  whence  he 
himself  marched  to  the  Hellespont  by  land.  Ten  of  his  triremes, 
however,  under  the  Megarian  Helixus,  weathered  the  storm  and 
pursued  their  voyage  to  the  Hellespont,  which  was  at  this  moment 
unguarded,  since  Strombichides  seems  to  have  brought  back  all 
his  squadron.  Helixus  passed  on  unopposed  to  Byzantium,  a 
Doric  city  and  Megarian  colony,  from  whence  secret  invitations 
had  already  reached  him,  and  which  he  now  induced  to  revolt 
from  Athens.  This  untoward  news  admonished  the  Athenian 
generals  at  Samos,  whose  vigilance  the  circuitous  route  of  Klear- 
chus  had  eluded,  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Hellespont, 
whither  they  sent  a  detachment,  and  even  attempted  in  vain  to 
recapture  Byzantium.  Sixteen  fresh  triremes  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded from  Miletus  to  the  Hellespout  and  Abydos,  thus  enabling 
the  Peloponnesians  to  watch  that  strait  as  well  as  the  Bosphorus 
and  Byzantium,^  and  even  to  ravage  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

Meanwhile,  the  discontents  of  the  fleet  at  Miletus  broke  out 
into  open  mutiny  against  Astyochus  and  Tissaphem§s.  Unpaid, 
and  only  half-fed,  the  seamen  came  together  in  crowds  to  talk 
over  their  grievances ;  denouncing  Astyochus  as  having  betrayed 
them  for  his  own  profit  to  the  satrap,  who  was  treacherously 
ruining  the  armament  under  the  inspirations  of  Alkibiades. 
Even  some  of  the  officers,  whose  silence  had  been  hitherto  pur- 
chased, began  to  hold  the  same  language  ;  perceiving  that  the 
mischief  was  becoming  irreparable,  and  that  the  men  were  ac- 
tually on  the  point  of  desertion.  Above  all,  the  incorruptible 
Hermokrates  of  Syracuse,  and  Dorieus  the  Thurian  commander, 
zealously  espoused  the  claims  of  their  seamen,  who  being  mostly 
freemen  (in  greater  proportion  than  the  crews  of  the  Pelopon 
nesian  ships),  went  in  a  body  to  Astyochus,  with  loud  complaints 
and  demand  of  their  arrears  of  pay.  But  the  Feloponnesian 
general  received  them  with  haughtiness  and  even  with  menace, 
lifting  up  his  stick  to  strike  the  commander  Dorieus  while  advo- 
cating their  cause.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  seamen  that 
they  rushed  forward  to  pelt  Astyochus  with  missiles :  he  took 
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reftige,  humevery  on  a  neighboring  altar,  so  that  no  actual  maaAlti 
was  dfMie.1 

HUxt  was  the  discontent  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the  fleet. 
The  Milesians,  also,  displeased  and  alarmed  at  the  fort  which 
Tisaapheni^  had  boilt  in  their  town,  watched  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  it  bj  surprise,  and  expelled  his  garrison.  Though  the 
armament  in  general,  now  full  of  antipathy  against  the  satrap, 
aympatluzed  in  this  proceeding,  yet  the  Spartan  oommissioner 
Lichas  censured  it  severely,  and  intimated  to  the  Milesians  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks  in  the  king's  territory,  were 
bound  to  be  subservient  to  Tissaphemes  within  all  reasonable 
limits,  and  even  to  court  him  by  extreme  subservience,  until  the 
war  should  be  prosperously  terminated.  It  ai4>ears  that  in  other 
matters  also,  Lichas  had  enforced  instead  of  mitigating  the  au- 
thority of  the  satrap  over  them  ;  so  that  the  Milesians  now  came 
to  hate  him  vehemently,^  and  when  he  shortly  afterwards  died 
of  siekness,  they  refused  permission  to  boiy  him  in  the  spot  — 
probably  some  place  of  honor  —  which  his  sarviving  countrymen 
had  fixed  upon.  Though  Lichas  in  these  enfiMreements  only  car- 
ried out  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty  with  Persia,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  Milesians,  instead  of  acquiring  autonomy,  acoordii^  to 
the  general  promises  of  Sparta,  were  now  fiauther  from  it  than 
ever,  aad  that  imp^ial  Athens  had  protected  them  against  Persia 
much  better  than  Sparta. 

The  subordination  o[  the  armament,  however,  was  now  almost 
at  an  &kdf  when  Mindarus  arrived  from  Sparta  as  admiral  to 
supersede  Astyochus,  who  was  summoned  lumie  and  took  his 
departure.  Both  Hermokrates  and  some  Milesian  deputies 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Sparta  for  the 
purpose  of  preferrii^  complaints  against  Tissaphemes ;  while  the 
latter  on  his  part  sent  thither  an  envoy  named  Graulites,  a  Karian, 
brought  op  in  eqaal  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Karian  lan- 
guages, both  to  defend  himself  against  the  often-repeated  charges 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  83, 84. 
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of  Hermokrat^s,  that  lie  had  been  treacherously  withholdiog  the  pay 
under  concert  with  Alkibiades  and  the  Athenians,  and  to  denounce 
the  Milesians  on  his  own  side,  as  having  wrongfully  demolished 
his  fort.^  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  for« 
ward  a  new  pretence,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  nego- 
tiations of  his  envoy  at  Sparta,  soothing  the  impatience  of  the 
armament,  and  conciliating  the  new  admiral  Mindarus.  He 
announced  that  the  Fhenician  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  arriving 
at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  and  that  he  was  going  thither  to  meet 
ity  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  seat  of  war  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Peloponnesians.  He  invited  Lichas  to  accompany 
him,  and  engaged  to  leave  Tamos  at  Miletus,  as  deputy  during 
his  absence,  with  orders  to  furnish  pay  and  maintenance  to  the 
fleet.2 

Mindarus,  a  new  commander,  without  any  experience  of  the 
mendacity  of  Tissaphemes,  was  imposed  upon  by  this  plausible 
assurance,  and  even  captivated  by  the  near  prospect  of  so  power- 
ful a  reinforcement.  He  despatched  an  officer  named  FhiUppus 
with  two  triremes  round  the  Triopian  Cape  to  Aspendus,  while 
the  satrap  went  thither  by  land. 

Here  again  was  a  fresh  delay  of  no  inconsiderable  length, 
while  Tissaphernes  was  absent  at  Aspendus,  on  this  ostensible 
purpose.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Mindarus  w^as  undeceived, 
for  Philippus  found  the  Phenician  fleet  at  Aspendus,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  full  of  hope  that  it  was  really  coming  onward. 
But  the  satrap  soon  showed  that  his  purpose  now,  as  heretofore. 
Was  nothing  better  than  delay  and  delusion.  The  Phenician 
ships  were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  number ;  a  fleet  more 
than  sufficient  for  concluding  the  maritime  war,  if  brought  up  to 
act  zealously.  But  Tissaphernes  affected  to  think  that  this  was 
a  small  force^  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Great  King ;  who 
had  commanded  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail  to  be  fitted  out  for 
the  service.^     He  waited  for  some  time  in  pretended  expectation 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  85.  «  Thucyd.  viii,  87. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  87.  This  greater  total,  which  Tissaphernes  pretended  that 
the  Great  King  purposed  to  send,  is  specified  by  Diodorus  at  three  hundred 
•ail.  Thucydid§s  does  not  assign  any  precise  number  (Diodor.  xiii,  38,  42, 
46). 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  too,  we  hear  of  the  Fhenician  fleet  bb  intended 
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that  more  ships  were  on  their  way,  disregarding  all  the  remon 
Btrances  of  the  Lacedaemonian  officers. 

Presently  arrived  the  Athenian  Alkibiades,  with  thirteen  Atho* 
nian  triremes,  exhibiting  himself  as  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
satrap.  He  too  had  made  use  of  this  approaching  Phenician 
fleet  to  delude  his  countrymen  at  Samos,  by  promising  to  go  and 
meet  Tissaphern^s  at  Aspendus,  and  to  determine  him,  if  possible^ 
to  send  the  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Athens,  but  at  the  very  least, 
not  to  send  it  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  The  latter  alternative  of 
the  promise  was  sufficiently  safe,  for  he  knew  well  that  Tissapher- 
n^  had  no  intention  of  applying  the  fleet  to  any  really  efficient 
purpose.  But  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  credit  with  his 
countrymen  for  having  been  the  means  of  diverting  this  formida- 
ble reinforcement  from  the  enemy. 

Partly  the  apparent  confidence  between  Tissaphemfea  and 
Alkibiades,  partly  the  impudent  shifts  of  the  former,  gi'ounded 
on  the  incredible  pretence  that  the  fleet  was  insufficient  in  num- 
ber, at  length  satisfied  Philippus  that  the  present  was  only  a  new 
manifestation  of  deceit.  After  a  long  and  vexatious  interval,  he 
apprized  Mindarus  —  not  without  indignant  abuse  of  the  satrap 
—  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Yet 
the  proceeding  of  Tissaphernes,  indeed,  in  bringing  up  the- 
Phenicians  to  that  place,  and  still  withholding  the  order  for 
farther  advance  and  action,  was  in  every  one's  eyes  mysterious 
and  unaccountable.  Some  fancied  that  he  did  it  with  a  view  of 
levying  larger  bribes  from  the  Phenicians  themselves,  as  a  pre- 
mium for  being  sent  home  without  fighting,  as  it  appears  that 
they  actually  were.  But  Thucydides  supposes  that  he  had  nc 
other  motive  than  that  which  had  determined  his  behavior  during 
the  last  year,  to  protract  the  war  and  impoverish  both  Athens 
and  Sparta,  by  setting  up  a  fresh  deception,  which  would  last  for 
some  weeks,  and  thus  procure  so  much  delay.i  The  historian  is 
doubtless  right :  but  without  his  assurance,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  believe,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fraudulent  pretence. 
for  so  inconsiderable  a  time,  should  have  been  held  as  an  adequate 


to  be  augmented  to  a  total  of  three  hundi^ed  sail  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  4,  1 ) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  standing  namber  for  a  fleet  worthy  of  th< 
Pfergian  king.  »  Thucyd.  viii,  87,  B8,  99. 
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motive  for  bringing  this  large  fleet  from  Phenicia  to  Aspendusk 
and  then  sending  it  away  unemployed. 

Having  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  the  Phenician  ships,  Minda 
rus  resolved  to  break  off  all  dealing  with  the  perfidious  Tissa« 
phemes ;  the  more  so,  as  Tamos,  the  deputy  of  the  latter,  though 
left  ostensibly  to  pay  and  keep  the  fleet,  performed  that  duty 
with  greater  irregularity  than  ever,  and  to  conduct  his  fleet  to 
the  Hellespont  into  cooperation  with  Phamabazus,  who  still  con- 
tinued his  promises  and  invitations.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet ' — 
seventy-three  triremes  strong,  after  deducting  thirteen  which  had 
been  sent  under  Dorieus  to  suppress  some  disturbances  in  Rhodes 
—  having  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  was  put  in  motion 
by  sudden  order,  so  that  no  previous  intimation  might  reach  the 
Athenians  at  Samos.  After  having  been  delayed  some  days  at 
Ikarus  by  bad  weather,  Mindarus  reached  Chios  in  safety.  But 
here  he  was  pursued  by  Thrasyllus,  who  passed,  with  fifty-five 
triremes,  to  the  northward  of  Chios,  and  was  thus  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  and  the  Hellespont  Believing  that  Min 
darus  would  remain  some  time  at  Chios,  Thrasyllus  placed  scouts 
both  on  the  high  lands  of  Lesbos  and  on  the  continent  opposite 
Chios,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  instant  notice  of  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet.2  Meanwhile  he  employed 
his  Athenian  force  in  reducing  the  Lesbian  town  of  Eresus, 
which  had  been  lately  prevailed  on  to  revolt  by  a  body  of  three 
hundred  assailants  from  Kyme  under  the  Theban  Anaxander, 
partly  Methymnaean  exiles,  with  some  political  sympathizers, 
partly  mercenary  foreigners,  who  succeeded  in  carrying  Eresus 
after  failing  in  an  attack  on  Methymna.  Thrasyllus  found  before 
Eresus  a  small  Athenian  squadron  of  five  triremes  under  Thra- 
sybulus,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Samos  to  try  and  fore- 
satll  the  revolt,  but  had  arrived  too  late.     He  was  farther  joined 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  38. 

*  Thucyd.'viii,  100.  Altr&ofievoc  dh  6ti  kv  ti^  Xiq)  eltj^  kol  vofiiaag  airdv 
KO&e^eLv  airov,  <TKOiroi>c  fiev  KaTeaTtjaaro  koX  kv  ry  Aeff/?^,  koI  kv  ry  a v- 
Tcirepa^  tj'K  eipift^  el  apa  iroi  klvoIvto  al  v^cf,  birci^  fii)  Adi^otep,  etc. 

I  constme  r^  avrLnipaq  7j'rrsip(f)y  as  meaning  the  mainland  oppositi)  Cftiof, 
not  opposite  Les^bos.  The  words  may  admit  either  sense,  since  X^^  and 
aiFTov  follow  so  immediately  before :  and  the  situation  for  the  scents  was 
mach  more  soi  table,  opposite  the  northern  portion  of  Chxm* 
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by  two  triremes  from  the  Hellespont^  and  by  others  from  Me- 
thymna,  so  that  his  entire  fleet  reached  the  number  of  sixty-seven 
triremes,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Eresus  ;  trust- 
ing to  his  scouts  for  timely  warning,  in  case  the  enemy's  fleet 
should  move  northward. 

The  course  which  Thrasyllus  expected  the  Pelopoiinesian  fleet 
to  take,  waa  to  sail  from  Chios  northward  through  the  strait  which 
separates  the  northeastern  portion  of  that   island  from   Mount 
Mimas  on  the  Asiatic  mainland :  after  which  it  would  probably 
sail  past   Eresus   on  the  western  side  of  Lesbos,  as  being  the 
shortest  track  to  the  Hellespont,  though  it  might  also  go  round 
on  the  eastern  side  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent,  by  a  some- 
what longer  route.     The  Athenian  scouts  were  planted  so  as  to 
descry  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  if  it  either  passed  through  this 
strait  or  neared  the  island  of  Lesbos.     But  Mindarus  did  neither ; 
thus  eluding,  their  watch,  and  reaching  the  Hellespont  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians.     Having  passed  two  days  in  pro- 
visioning his  ships,  receiving  besides  from  the  Chians  three  tes- 
Berakosts,  a  Chian  coin  of  unknown  value,  for  each  man  among 
his  seamen,  he  departed  on  the  third  day  from  Chios,  but  took  a 
southerly  route  and  rounded  the  island  in  all  haste  on  its  western 
or  sea-side.     Having  reached  and  passed  the  northern  latitude  of 
Chios,  he  took  an  eastward  course,  with  Lesbos  at  some  distance 
to  his  left  hand,  direct  to  the  mainland ;  which  he  touched  at  a 
harbor   called    Karterii,   in   the    Phokaean  territory.     Here   he 
stopped  to  give  the  crew  their  morning  meal :  he  then  crossed 
the  arc  of  the  gulf  of  Kyrae  to  ihe  little  islets  called  Arginusaj, 
close  on  the  Asiatic  continent  opposite  Milylene,  where  he  again 
halted  for  supper.     Continuing  his  voyage  onward  during  most 
part  of  the  night,  he  was  at  Harmatus,  on  the  continent,  directly 
northward  and  opposite  to  Methymna,  by  the  next  day's  morning 
meal :  then  still  hastening  forward  after  a  short  halt,  he  doubled 
Cape  Lektum,  sailed  along  the  Troad  and  passed  Tenedos,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  before  midnight ;  where 
his   ships  were   distributed   at   Sigeium,  Bheeteium,  and   otfaei 
neighboring  places. ^ 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  101 .    The  latter  portion  of  this  voyage  is  sufficiently 
distinct ;  the  earlier  portion  less  so.    I  describe  it  in  the  text  differently 
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By  ihjB  well-laid  course  and  accel^^ed  voyage,  the  Pelopon* 
iiesian  fleet  oompletelj  eluded  the  h»dkerB-out  of  ThrasylUw,  and 

from  all  the  beet  and  most  recent  editors  of  Thucydides ;  from  whom  I 
dissent  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  they  all  here  take  the  gravest  liberty 
with  his  text,  inserting  the  negatiTe  oi)  on  pwre  conjecture^  without  the 
anthoRtyof  a  single  M8.  Ntetefar  Jbas  kid  it  down  as  almost  a  canon  of 
criticism  that  this  is  never  to  be  done :  jet  here  we  have  Kriiger  recom 
mending  it,  and  Haack,  Goller,  Dr.  Arnold,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all 
adopting  it  as  a  part  of  the  text  of  Thucydides ;  without  even  following 
the  caution  of  Bekker  in  his  small  edition,  who  admonishes  the  reader,  by 
inclosing  the  word  in  bniekete.  Nay,  Dr.  Arnold  goes  so  £ir  as  to  say  in 
note,  "  TTiu  correction  is  80  c&iain  and  to  neceasary,  that  it  only  shows  the  in- 
aUeation  of  the  earlier  editors  that  it  was  uat  made  Umg  since." 

The  words  of  Thucydides,  without  this  ooiTCction,  and  as  they  stood 
aniversally  before  Haack's  edition  (even  in  Bekker's  edition  of  1821), 
are:  — 

*0  6e  yiivSapoc  tv  rovrtf)  koI  ai  kx  r^g  Xlov  ruv  Jlekorcovvyaiuv  v^cf, 
hriaiTurafievmi  Ohtiv  ^ftepaiff  koI  Xafiovrec  ir^a^).  rdtv  Xiuv  rpelg  reaaapor 
icoardg  ^Koarog  ILimQ  r^  rpir^  did,  raxeuv  urcaipov  a iv  k k  tt)  g  Xiot 
^eliayiaiy  Iva  fL^  ir  ep  ir  v  x^oi  ralg  ev  r^  'Epeffy  vava^v 
&?.XdL  kv  dpiOT ep^  r^v  Aeo^ov  l;^;ovr«c  eTr?.eov  i^l  r^v 
^ireipov,  Kal  irpo(r^aX6vreg  rpg  ifuKaHog  ig  rdv  ev  ILaprephoig  Xifieva^ 
nal  apioTOirotffifafievoiy  irapmrXevoavrec  r^v  Kvpiaiav  SeiinfonoiovvTui  ev 
*A.pyewoiaaic  r^f  Ipreipov,  kv  rCt  avriiripac  r^f  HirvXifVffCy  etc. 

Haack  and  tAie  other  emment  critics  just  mentioned,  all  insist  that  these 
words  as  they  stand  are  absord  and  oontcadictory,  and  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable  to  insert  ov  before  'jre^uyiai',  so  that  the  sentence  stands  in  dieir 
editions  anaipovotv  kx  rijg  Xiov  oi  neTiuy lai.  They  all  picture 
fo  themselves  the  fleet  of  Mindams  as  sailing  from  the  town  of  Chios  north'- 
ward,  and  going  out  at  the  northern  strait.  Admitting  this,  they  say,  plan> 
sibly  enongh,  that  the  words  of  the  old  text  involve  a  contradiction,  because 
Mindams  would  be  going  in  the  direction  towards  Eix^sus,  and  not  away 
from  it ;  though  even  then,  the  propriety  of  their  coirection  would  be  dis- 
putable. But  the  word  'rreXaytoc,  when  applied  to  ships  departing  from 
Chios,  —  though  it  may  perhaps  mean  that  they  round  the  northeastern 
comer  of  the  island  and  then  strike  west  round  Lesbos,  —  yet  means  also  as 
naturaUy,  and  more  naturally,  to  announce  them  as  departing  by  the  ontiet 
sea,  or  sailing  on  the  sea-side  (round  the  southern  and  western  coast)  of  {h§ 
idand.  Accept  this  meaning,  and  the  old  words  construe  perfectly  neli 
*Axaifjeiy  kK  ttiq  Xiov  TreXuyior  is  the  natural  and  proper  phrase  for  describ- 
ing the  eircnit  of  Mindams  round  the  sooth  and  west  coast  of  Chios.  This, 
too,  was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  have  escaped  the  scouts  and  thi 
tliips  of  Thrasyllus :  for  which  same  purpose  of  avoiding  Athenian  ships, 
«e  find  (viii,  8C  )  the  squadron  of  Klearchus,  on  another  oceasien,  makiag  a 
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reached  the  opening  of  the  Hellespont  whdn  that  admiral  wm 
kMtrelj  apprized  of  its  departure  from  Chios.     When  it  arri  red  at 

long  circuit  oat  to  sea.  If  it  be  sapposed,  which  those  wlio  read  o  i  veXdyia: 
must  suppose,  that  Mindams  sailed  first  np  the  northern  strait  betweer 
Ciios  and  the  mainland,  and  then  tamed  his  coarse  east  tovards  Phokaa 
this  woald  have  been  the  coarse  which  Thrasyllos  expected  that  he  would 
take ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  explain  why  he  was  not  seen  both  by  the 
Athenian  s<»uts  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrison  at  their  station  of 
Delphiniam  on  Chios  itself.  Whereas,  by  taking  the  circaitoas  roate  roand 
the  southern  and  western  coast,  he  never  came  in  sight  either  of  one  or  the 
other :  and  he  was  enabled,  when  he  got  round  to  the  latitude  north  of  the 
island,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  take  a  straight  easterly  course,  with  Lesbos  on 
his  left  hand^  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  land  to  be  out  of  sight  of  all 
scouts.  ^Avayetr^ai  e/c  r^f  Hiov  ireXdyio^  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  17),  means  to 
strike  into  the  open  sea,  quite  clear  of  the  coast  of  Asia :  that  passage  does 
not  decisively  indicate  whether  the  ships  rounded  the  southeast  or  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  island. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  seamen  of  Mindarus  received  from  the  Chtans 
per  head  three  Chian  tessaraJcostce.  Now  this  is  a  small  Chian  coin,  nowhere 
else  mentioned ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  petty  and  local  a  denomina' 
tion  of  money  here  specified  by  Thucydides,  contrasted  with  the  different 
manner  in  which  Xenophon  describes  Chian  payments  to  the  Peloponnesian 
seamen  (Hellen.  i,  6,  12;  ii,  1,  5).  But  the  voyage  of  Mindarus  round  the 
south  and  west  of  the  island  explains  the  circumstance.  He  must  have 
landed  twice  on  the  island  during  this  circumnavigation  (perhaps  starting 
in  the  evening),  for  dinner  and  supper:  and  this  Chian  coin,  which  prob- 
ably had  no  circulation  out  of  the  island,  served  each  man  to  buy  provisions 
At  the  Chian  landing-places.  It  was  not  convenient  to  Mindarus  to  take 
aboard  more  provisions  in  kind,  at  the  tO¥m  of  Chios ;  because  he  had 
already  aboard  a  stock  of  provisions  for  two  days,  the  subsequent  portion 
of  his  voyage,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sigeium,  during  which  he  could 
not  afford  time  to  halt  and  buy  them,  and  where  indeed  the  territory  was 
not  friendly. 

It  i»  enough  if  I  can  show  that  the  old  text  of  Thucydides  will  constnie 
very  well,  without  the  violent  intrusion  of  this  conjectural  o  v.  But  I  can 
show  more :  for  this  negative  actually  renders  even  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  awkward  at  least,  -  if  not  inadmissible.  Surely,  anaipovatv  ov 
neXdyiai^  dA^d,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  correlative  adjective  or  participle 
belonging  to  the  same  verb  anaipovaiv  :  yet  if  we  take  exovre^  as  sach  cor- 
relative  participle,  how  are  we  to  construe  iirXeov  ?  In  order  to  express 
the  sense  which  Haack  brings  out,  we  ought  sorely  to  have  different  word*, 
rach  as :  oix  atn^pav  kK  rfig  Xiov  veXdyiait  aXX*  kv  apiaripa  riyv  Ada  fie  v 
kxovre^  hr^eov  hrl  H^  yireLpov.  Even  the  change  of  tense  frt>m  present  tc 
iMWt,  when  we  follow  the  construction  of  Haack,  is  awkward ;  while  if  wi 
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HarmattiS,  however,  opposite  to  and  almost  within  sight  of  the 
Athenian  station  at  Methymna,  its  progress  could  no  longer 
remain  a  secret.  As  it  advanced  still  farther  along  the  Troad, 
the  momentous  news  circulated  everywhere,  and  was  promulgated 
through  numerous  fire-signals  and  beacons  on  the  hill,  by  friend 
as  well  as  by  foe. 

These  signals  were  perfectly  visible,  and  perfectly  intelligible, 
to  the  two  hostile  squadrons  now  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the 
Helle8pi)nt:  eighteen  Athenian  triremes  at  Sestos  in  Europe, 
sixteen  Peloponnesian  triremes  at  Abydos  in  Asia.  To  the  form- 
er it  was  destruction,  to  be  caught  by  this  powerful  enemy  in  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Hellespont.  They  quitted  Sestos  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  passing  opposite  to  Abydos,  and  keeping  a 
southerly  course  close  along  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  in  the 
direction  towards  Elaeus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  pen- 
insular, so  as  to  have  the  chance  of  escape  in  the  open  sea  and 
of  joining  Thrasyllus.  But  they  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  even  the  hostile  station  at  Abydos,  had  not  the  Pelopon- 
nesian guardships  received  the  strictest  orders  from  Mindarus, 
transmitted  before  he  left  Chios,  or  perhaps  even  before  he  left 
Miletus,  that,  if  he  should  attempt  the  start,  they  were  to  keep  a 
vigilant  and  special  lookout  for  his  coming,  and  reserve  them- 
selves to  lend  him  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  in  case  he 
were  attacked  by  Thrasyllus.  When  the  signals  first  announced 
the  arrival  of  Mindarus,  the  Peloponnesian  guardships  at  Aby 
dos  could  not  know  in  what  position  he  was,  nor  whether  the 
main  Athenian  fieet  might  not  be  near  upon  him.  Accordingly 
they  acted  on  these  previous  orders,  holding  themselves  in  reserve 

anderstand  the  words  in  the  sense  which  I  propose,  the  change  of  tense  ii 
perfectly  admissible,  since  the  two  verbs  do  not  both  refer  to  the  same 
movement  or  to  the  same  portion  of  the  voyage.  "  The  fleet  starts  from 
Chios  out  by  the  seaside  of  the  island ;  but  when  it  came  to  have  Lesbos  on  ths 
left  hand,  it  sailed  straight  to  the  continent."^* 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  too  late  to  make  good  my  ypat^  ^eviag,  or  protest, 
against  the  unwarranted  right  of  Thucydidean  citizenship  which  the  recent 
editors  have  conferred  upon  this  word  o^,  in  c.  101.  The  old  text  onght 
certainly  to  be  restored ;  or,  if  these  editors  maintain  their  views,  theyooght 
St  least  to  inclose  the  word  in  brackets.  In  the  edition  of  Thacy didds,  pab< 
lished  at  Leipsic,  1845,  by  C.  A.  Koth,  I  observe  that  ^he  text  is  still  oam 
nedy  printed,  without  the  negative. 

6* 
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in  their  sUtiou  at  Abydos,  until  daylight  should  arrive,  smd  i^y 
should  be  better  informed.  They  thus  neglected  the  Athenian 
Hellespontine  squadron  in  its  escape  from  Sestos  to  Elaeus.^ 

■  ■  ■  — — ^ — ^^^.^^^ — . '  ■ —     ■  ■■ p        ■ 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  102.     Ol  S^  ^A&ijvalot  h  Ty  Sj/ot^, 6>f  a-brolc  ol  re 

^pvKTcjpol  ka^fiaivoVf  koI  ^<r&dvovTo  tcL  irvpa  k^ai<ltvj]g  noXXii  tv  r^  izokefu^ 
fai'SPTo,  eyvc^av  hri  kanXeovviv  ol  Ile/loTrow^trtot.  Kal  T^g  air^g  ravn^c 
i/u«Tdf,  (if  elxov  raxovg,  iirofu^avreg  Ty  Xepaovj^atpt  TcapeirXeov  tir*  'EAo/ow- 
To;,  ^cv^o/jtevoi  iKirTLevaaL  kc  ^^^  eipvxopiap  rag  rdv  noXsfiiuv  vavg.  Kal 
Tag  fiev  kv  ^A(3vd<i}  k  KKaidsKa  v  avg  lAai^ov,  npo  e  i  pij  fi  evfjg 
^v^aKifc  r^  <piXi(i)  ^ ir i tt 2, (p,  bizag  avrdv  uvaKug  S^ovatv^yv 
iKtrXe  o)<Jf    rag  Se  fiETiit  tov  M.ivSdpov  afza  itp  KcmdovTeg,  etc. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  difficult  text)  which  has  much  perplexed  the  com- 
inentators,  and  which  I  venture  to  translate,  as  it  stands  in  my  text,  differ- 
ently from  all  of  them.  The  words,  Trpoeipij/iiuiig  ^vAawc^f  tu  (piTiitp  kirlir^, 
6K<^g  avTuv  avaKug  i^ovaiv  fjv  ^/cTT/lewo't,  are  explained  by  the  Scholia?! 
to  mean :  "  Although  watch  had  been  enjoined  to  them  (i.  e.  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  guard-squadron  at  Abydos)  by  the  friendly  approaching  fleet  (of 
Miudams),  that  they  should  keep  strict  guard  on  the  Athenians  at  Sestos, 
in  case  the  latter  should  sail  oat." 

Dr.  Arnold,  Goller,  Poppo,  and  M.  Didot,  all  accept  this  construction, 
though  all  agT'.e  that  it  is  most  harsh  and  confused.  The  former  says : 
*'  This  again  is  most  strangely  intended  to  mean,  npoeiprifievov  avTolg  iirb 
T uv  k'rmzT.e ovT uv  <j)  iTicjv  <pvXd(7(Tetv  Toi)g  TroTiefiiovg," 

To  construe  r^  9t/1/cj  ImTr/icp  as  equivalent  to  vrrd  t&v  iiriirXeovi'tM^ 
^iXi^v^  is  certainly  such  a  harshness  as  we  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  esei^. 
And  the  construction  of  the  Scholiast  involves  another  liberty  which  I 
cannot  but  consider  as  objectionable.  He  supplies,  in  his  paraphrase, 
the  word  Kairoi.  although^  from  his  own  imagination.  There  is  no 
indication  of  aUkough,  either  express  or  implied,  in  the  text  of  Thucydides ; 
ind  it  appears  to  me  hazardous  to  assume  into  the  meaning  so  decisive  a 
particle  without  any  authority.  The  genitive  absolute,  when  annexed  to 
the  main  predication  affirmed  in  the  verb,  usually  denotes  something  natu- 
rally connected  with  it  in  the  way  of  cause,  concomitancy,  explanation,  or 
modification,  not  something  opposed  to  it,  requiring  to  be  prefaced  by  an 
although  ;  if  this  latter  be  intended,  then  the  word  although  is  expressed,  not 
left  to  be  understood.  After  Thucydides  has  told  us  that  the  Athenians  at 
Sestos  escaped  their  opposite  enemies  at  Abydos,  when  he  next  goes  on  to 
add  something  under  the  genitive  absolute,  we  expect  that  it  should  be  a 
new  fact  which  explains  why  or  how  they  escaped :  but  if  the  new  fact 
which  he  tells  us,  fkr  from  explaining  the  escape,  renders  it  more  extraor- 
dinary (such  as,  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  received  strict  orders  to  watcb 
them),  he  would  surely  prepare  the  reader  for  this  new  fact  by  an  exprese 
particle,  such  as  although  or  notunthstanding :  "  The  Athenians  escaped,  alihoug^ 
the  I'eloponnesians  had  received  the  strictest  order»  to  watch  them  an4 
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On  arriving  about  daylight  uear  the  southern  pnnt  of  the 
Chersonese,  these  Athenians  were  descried  by  the  fleet  of  Min- 


block  them  up.^  As  nothing  equivalent  to,  or  implying,  the  adversative 
particle  although  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  words,  so  I  infer,  as  a  high  prob- 
ability,  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  meaning. 

Differing  from  the  commentators,  I  think  that  these  words,  TrpoeipTj/ievTj^ 
^Xax^f  r^  ^i?u(i)  tniirTicp,  OTrwf  avriJv  avaKdg  i^ovatv,  ijv  £K7r7JLjaij  do  as- 
sign the  reason  for  the  fact  which  had  been  immediately  before  announced, 
and  which  was  really  extraordinary ;  namely,  that  the  Athenian  squadron 
was  allowed  to  pass  by  Abydos,  and  escape  from  Sestos  to  ElaeCks.  That 
reason  was,  that  the  Peloponnesian  guard-squadron  had  before  received 
special  orders  fh)m  Mindarus,  to  concentrate  its  attention  and  watchfulness  upon 
his  approaching  squadron ;  hence  it  arose  that  they  left  the  Athenians  at  Ses- 
tos unnoticed. 

The  words  r^  ^tAfw  ^Tr^TrA^  are  equivalent  to  T<p  rdv  iplTiov  kmn^^,  and 
the  pronoun  airdv^  which  immediately  follows,  refers  to  0 1  A  w  v  (the  ap- 
proaching fleet  of  Mindarus),  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos,  as  the  Scholiast 
and  the  commentators  construe  it.  This  mistake  about  the  reference  gS 
airdv  seems  to  me  to  have  put  them  all  wrong. 

That  r^  ^Lki(^  imTTX<,)  must  be  construed  as  equivalent  to  t<^  tuv  ^iXuv 
iiri'irTi.if)  is  certain  j  but  it  is  not  equivalent  to  VTvb  ruv  kimrXeovrQu  ipt^ov ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  construe  the  words  as  the  Scholiast  would  nnderstaad 
them :  "  orders  had  been  previously  given  hjf  the  approach  (or  arrival)  of  their 
friends ;"  whereby  we  should  turn  6  hriir^ovg  into  an  acting  and  command- 
ing personality.  The  "  approach  of  their  friends"  is  an  event,  which  may 
properly  be  said  "  to  have  produced  an  effect,"  but  which  cannot  be  said  '*  to 
have  given  previous  orders."  It  appears  to  me  that  r^  ^c?A^  kiriTT^  is 
the  dative  case,  govemed  by  <f>v?.aK7fc  ;  '*  a  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  thA 
Peloponnesians^  having  been  enjoined  upon  these  guardriiips  at  Abydos  : 
*  Hiey  had  been  ordered  to  watcJi  for  the  approaching  voyage  of  their  friends^ 
The  English  preposition  ybr,  expresses  here  exactly  the  sense  of  the  Greek 
dative ;  that  is,  the  object^  purpose,  or  persons  whose  benefit  is  referred  to^ 

The  words  immediately  succeeding,  ono)^  ahruv  (rdiv  i^hjv)  avoKdi 
f^ovoiv,  fjv  kKTr'Xioat,  are  an  expansion  of  consequences  intended  to  follow 
from  (pvXaKTic  ru  ^lXio  iiriTTAtf).  '♦  They  shall  watch  for  the  approach  of 
the  main  fleet,  in  order.that  they  may  devote  special  and  paramount  regard 
to  its  safety,  in  case  it  makes  a  start."  For  the  phrase  avaKii)^  ^X^^v,  com- 
pare Herodot.  i,  24  ;  viii,  109.  Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  33  :  avatiiJt,  ^Aax* 
Twf,  TcpovoTiTLKi^r,  kirifieTM^,  the  notes  of  Arnold  and  GoUer  here  j  and 
Kiihner,  Gr.  Gr.  sect.  533,  avaKug  ix^iv  Tivog^  for  iTrifieXelo^aL  The  wordi 
avoKcJg  hxeiv  express  the  anxious  and  special  vigilance  which  the  Pelopoa* 
nesian  squadron  at  Abydos  was  directed  to  keep  for  the  amval  of  Minda 
ms  and  his  fleet,  which  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  danger :  but  they  would 
not  be  properly  applicable  to  the  duty  of  that  squadron  aa  respects  the  op* 
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darus,  which  had  come  the  night  before  to  the  opposite  statioiui  of 
Sigeium  and  Rhoeteium.     The  latter  immediately  gave  dmset 


posite  Athenian  squadron  at  Scstos,  which  was  hardly  of  superior  force  t4 
themselves,  and  was  besides  an  avowed  enemy,  in  sight  of  their  own  port. 

Lastly,  the  words  Ijv  iKnXiuGL  refer  to  Mindarus  and  his  fleet  about  to  *torl 
from  Chios,  as  their  subject,  not  to  the  Athenians  at  Sestos. 

The  whole  sentence  would  stand  thus,  if  we  dismiss  the  peculiarities  of 
ThncydidSs,  and  express  the  meaning  in  common  Gi  sek :  Kal  rcLg  fiev  h 
*Afiv<^<fi  eKKaidcKa  vavg  {^Xi^riVaioi)  cXai^ov  TrpoeipTjro  yap  [kKeivaig  rali 
vavoii )  (^vTUkoaeiv  rhv  hriTrXovv  tuv  ^iXuv, brcLi^  airuv  [rdv  ^ikLtv)  avaKiJi 
i^ovaiVf  ^v  kKirXeuxji.  The  verb  (^^fftreiv  here,  and  of  course  the  abstract 
substantive  ifwXaKi^  which  represents  it,  signifies  to  watch  for,  or  laiit  for: 
like  Thucyd.  ii,  3,  ^Xd^avre^  in  vvxTa,  Kal  avrb  rd  irepiop&pov ;  also  viii 
41,  i^vXaaae. 

If  we  construe  the  words  in  this  way,  they  will  appear  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose  of  Mindarus.  That  admiral  is  bent 
upon  carrying  his  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but  to  avoid  an  action  with 
Thrasyllus  in  doing  so.  This  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  and  can  only  b<2 
done  by  great  secrecy  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  an  unusual  route.  He 
sends  orders  beforehand  from  Chios,  perhaps  even  from  Miletus,  before  he 
quitted  that  place,  to  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  guarding  the  Hellespont 
at  Abydos.  He  contemplates  the  possible  case  that  Thrasyllus  may  detect 
his  plan,  intercept  him  on  the  passage,  and  perhaps  block  him  up  or  compel 
him  to  fight  in  some  roadstead  or  bay  on  the  coast  opposite  Lesbos,  or  on 
the  Troad,  which  would  indeed  have  come  to  pass,  had  he  been  seen  by  a 
single  hostile  fishing-boat  in  rounding  the  island  of  Chios.  Now  the  orders 
sent  forward,  direct  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Abydos  what  they  are 
to  do  in  this  contingency ;  since  without  such  orders,  the  captain  of  the 
squadron  would  not  have  known  what  to  do,  assuming  Mindarus  to  be 
intercepted  by  Thrasyllus  ;  whetlier  to  remain  on  guard  at  the  Hellespont, 
which  was  his  special  duty;  or  to  leave  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  keep  his 
attention  concentrated  on  Mindarus,  and  come  forth  to  help  him.  "  Let 
your  first  thought  be  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  main  fleet  at  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  to  come  out  and  render  help  to  it,  if  it  be  attacked  in  its  route ; 
even  though  it  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  leave  the  Hellespont  for  a 
time  unguarded."  Mindarus  could  not  tell  beforehand  the  exact  moment 
when  he  would  start  from  Chios,  nor  was  it,-indeed,'  absolutely  certain  that 
he  would  start  at  all,  if  the  enemy  were  watching  him :  his  orders  were 
therefore  sent,  conditional  upon  his  being  able  to  get  off'  {fjv  k  k  ir  2,  e  u  a  i). 
But  he  was  lucky  enough,  by  the  well-laid  plan  of  his  voyage,  to  get  to  the 
Hellespont  without  encountering  an  enemy.  The  Peloponnesian  squadron 
At  Abydos,  however,  having  received  his  special  orders,  when  the  fire-signak 
acquainted  them  that  he  was  approaching,  thought  only  of  keeping  them- 
selves  in  reserve  to  lend  him  assistance  if  he  needed  it,  and  ncjglected  the 
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but  the  AtheiiianB,  now  in  the  wide  sea,  contrived  to  escape  most 
of  them  to  Imbros,  not  without  the  loss,  however,  of  four  tri 
remes,  one  even  captured  with  all  the  crew  on  board,  near  tbg 
temple  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus :  the  crews  of  the  other  three 
escaped  ashore.  Mindarus  was  now  joined  by  tho  squadron 
from  Abydos,  and  their  united  force,  eighty-six  trlremeB  stropg, 
was  employed  for  one  day  in  trying  to  storm  Elfisvis.  Failing  it 
this  enterprise,  the  fleet  retired  to  Abydos,  Before  all  could 
arrive  there,  Thrasyllus  with  his  fleet  arrived  in  haste  from  Ere- 
sus,  much  disappointed  that  his  scouts  had  been  eluded  and  all 
his  calculations  baflied.  Two  Peloponnesian  triremes,  which  had 
been  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  Athenians, 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  waited  at  Elaeus  the  return  of  the  fugi- 
tive Athenian  squadron  from  Imbros,  and  then  began  to  prepare 
his  triremes,  seventy-six  in  number,  for  a  general  action. 

After  five  days  of  such  preparation,  his  fleet  was  brought  to 
battle,  sailing  northward  towards  Sestos  up  the  Hellespont,  by 
single  ships  ahead,  along  the  coast  of  the  Chersonese,  or  on  the 
European  side.  The  left  or  most  advanced  squadron,  under 
Thrasyllus,  stretched  even  beyond  the  headland  called  Kynosse- 
ma,  or  the  Dog's  Tomb,  ennobled  by  the  legend  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba:  it  was  thus  nearly  opposite  Abydos, 
whi'o  the  right  squadron  under  Thrasybulus  was  not  very  far  from 
the  southern  mouth  of  the  strait,  nearly  opposite  Dardanus. 
Mindarus  on  his  side  brought  into  action  eighty-six  triremes,  ten 
more  than  Thrasyllus  in  total  number,  extending  from  Abydos 
to  Dardanus  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  the  Syracusans  under  Her- 
mokrates  being  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Thrasyllus,  while  Min- 
darus with  the  Peloponnesian  ships  was  on  the  left  opposed  to 
Thrasybulus.  The  epibatae  or  maritime  hoplites  on  board  the 
ships  of  Mindarus  are  said  to  have  been  superior  to  the  Athe« 
nians,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  skilful  pilots  and  nau- 


Athenians  opposite.  As  it  was  night,  probably  the  best  thing  which  they 
could  do,  was  to  wait  in  Abydos  for  daylight,  until  they  could  learn  partic 
alars  of  his  position,  and  how  or  where  they  could  render  aid. 

We  thus  see  both  the  general  purpose  of  Mindarus,  and  in  what  manner 
the  orders  which  he  had  transmitted  to  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  ai 
AbydoSf  brought  about  indirectly  the  eicape  of  the  Athenian  squadron 
wit  lent  interruption  from  Sestos 
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6cal  manoeuvring :  nevertheless,  the  description  t>f  the  hatth;  tel!» 
us  how  much  Athenian  man<Buvring  had  fallen  off  since  the  glo- 
ries of  Phormion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
nor  would  that  eminent  seaman  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  a 
naval  battle  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Hellespont.  Mindarus 
took  the  aggressive,  advancing  to  attack  near  the  European 
shore,  and  trying  to  outflank  his  opponents  on  both  sides,  as  well 
as  to  drive  them  up  against  the  land.  Thrasyllus  on  one  wing, 
and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other,  by  rapid  movements,  extended 
themselves  so  as  to  frustrate  this  attempt  to  outflank  them ;  but  in 
so  doing,  they  stripped  and  weakened  the  centre,  which  was  even 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  the  left  wing  by  means  of  the  project- 
ing headland  of  Kynossema.  Thus  unsupported,  the  centre  was 
vigorously  attacked  and  roughly  handled  by  the  middle  division 
of  Mindarus.  Its  ships  were  driven  up  against  the  land,  and 
the  assailants  even  disembarked  to  push  their  victory  against  the 
men  ashore.  But  this  partial  success  threw  the  central  Pelo- 
ponnesian division  itself  into  disorder,  while  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus  carried  on  a  conflict  at  first  equal,  and  presently  vic- 
torious, against  the  ships  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  enemy.  Hav- 
ing driven  back  both  these  two  divisions,  they  easily  chased  away 
the  disordered  ships  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  was  put  to  flight,  and  found  shelter  first  in  the  river 
Meidius,  next  in  Abydos.  The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Helles- 
pont forbade  either  long  pursuit  or  numerous  captures.  Never- 
theless, eight  Chian  ships,  five  Corinthians,  two  Ambrakian,  and 
as  many  Boeotian,  and  from  Sparta,  Syracuse,  Pellene,  and 
Leukas,  one  each,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  admirate ; 
who,  however,  on  their  own  side  lost  fifteen  ships.  They  ereded 
ft  trophy  on  the  headland  of  Kynossema,  near  the  tomb  or  chapel 
of  Hecuba ;  not  omitting  the  usual  duties  of  burying  their  own 
dead,  and  giving  up  those  of  the  enemy  under  the  customary 
request  for  truce. ^ 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  105,  106 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  39,  40. 

The  general  account  which  Diodoras  gives  of  this  battle,  is,  even  in  ita 
Biott  essential  features,  not  reconcilable  with  Thncydidds.  It  is  vain  to 
try  to  blend  them.  I  have  been  able  to  borrow  from  Diodorus  hardly 
Anything  except  his  gtatemsnt  of  the  eaperiority  of  the  Athenian  pilots  and 
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A  victory  so  incomplete  and  indecisive  would  have  been  litde 
valued  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  preceding  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition. But  since  that  overwhelming  disaster,  followed  by  so 
many  other  misfortunes,  and  last  of  all,  by  the  defeat  of  Thymo- 
charis,  with  the  revolt  of  Euboea,  their  spirit  had  been  so  sadly 
lowered,  that  the  trireme  which  brought  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Kynossema,  seemingly  towards  the  end  of  August  411  B.C., 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  delight  and  triumph.  They 
began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide  Lad  reached  its  lowest  point,  and 
had  begun  to  turn  in  their  favor,  holding  out  some  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  war.  Another  piece  of  good  fortune  soon 
happened,  to  strengthen  this  belief.  Mindarus  was  compelled  to 
reinforce  himself  at  the  Hellespont  by  sending  Hippokrates  and 
Epikles  to  bring  the  fleet  of  fifty  triremes  now  acting  at  Eubcea.^ 
This  was  in  itself  an  important  relief  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing 
an  annoying  enemy  near  home.  But  it  was  still  further  en- 
hanced by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  this  fleet,  which,  in  pass- 
ing round  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos  to  get  to  Asia,  was 
overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm  and  nearly  destroyed,  with  great 
loss  of  life  among  the  crews ;  so  that  a  remnant  only,  under 
Hippokrates,  survived  to  join  Mindarus.'-^ 

But  though  Athens  was  thus  exempted  from  all  fear  of  ag 
gression  on  the  side  of  Eubcea,  the  consequences  of  this  departure 
of  the  fleet  were  such  as  to  demonstrate   how  irreparably  the 
island  itself  had  passed  out  of  her  supremacy.     The  inhabitants 

\he  Peloponneslan  epibatae.  He  states  that  twenty-five  fresh  ships  arrived 
to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  and  determined  the  vic- 
tory in  their  favor :  this  circumstance  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  subse- 
qncnt  conflict  a  few  months  afterwards. 

"We  owe  to  him,  however,  the  mention  of  the  chapel  or  tomb  of  Hecuba 
on  the  headland  of  Kynossema. 

•  Thucyd.  viii,  107;  Diodor.  xiii,  41. 

*Diodor.  xiii,  41.  It  is  probable  that  this  fleet  was  in  great  part  Boeotian ; 
and  twelve  seamen  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  commemorated  their  rescue 
by  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Koroneia;  which  inscription 
was  read  and  copied  by  Ephorus.  By  an  exaggerated  and  over-literal  con- 
fidence in  the  words  of  it,  Diodorus  is  led  to  affirm  that  these  twelve  men 
were  the  only  persons  saved,  and  that  every  other  person  perished.  But  vre 
knnw  perfectly  that  Hippokrates  himself  survived,  and  that  he  was  alive  «t 
th«  subsequent  battle  of  Kyzikus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  I,  23). 
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of  Chalkis  and  the  other  cities,  now  lefl  without  foreign  defence 
against  her*  employed  themselves  jointly  with  the  Boeotians, 
whose  interest  in  the  case  was  even  stronger  than  their  own,  in 
divesting  Euhoea  of  its  insular  character,  by  constructing  a  mole 
or  bridge  across  the  Euripus,  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Eubcean 
strait,  where  Chalkis  was  divided  from  Boeotia.  From  each  coast 
a  mole  was  thrown  out,  each  mole  guarded  at  the  extremity  by  a 
tower,  and  leaving  only  an  intermediate  opening,  broad  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass  through,  covered  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenian  Theramenes,  with  thirty  tri- 
remes, presented  himself  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  this  under- 
taking. The  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  both  prosecuted  it  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  so  much  zeal,  that  it  was  speedily  brought  to 
completion.  Euboea,  so  lately  the  most  important  island  attached 
to  Athens,  is  from  henceforward  a  portion .  of  the  mainland,  al- 
together independent  of  her,  even  though  it  should  please  fortune 
to  reestablish  her  maritime  power. i 

The  battle  of  Kynossema  produced  no  very  important  conse- 
quences except  that  of  encouragement  to  the  Athenians.  Even 
just  after  the  action,  Kyzikus  revolted  from  them,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  after  it,  the  Athenian  fleet,  hastily  refitted  at  Sestos, 
sailed  to  that  place  to  retake  it.  It  was  unfortified,  so  that  they 
succeeded  with  little  difficulty,  and  imposed  upon  it  a  contribu- 
tion :  moreover,  in  the  voyage  thither,  they  gained  an  additional 
advantage  by  capturing,  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
those  eight  Peloponnesian  triremes  which  had  accomplished,  a 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  47.  He  places  this  event  a  year  later,  but  I  agree  with 
Sievers  in  ecraceiving  it  as  following  with  little  delay  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  protecting  fleet  (Sievers,  Comment,  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  9;  note,  p.  66). 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  for  a  description  of  the 
Euripns,  and  the  adjoining  ground,  with  a  plan,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xiv,  pp.  259-265. 

I  cannot  make  out  from  Colonel  Leake  what  is  the  exact  breftdth  of  the 
ehanneL  Strabo  talks  in  his  time  of  a  bridge  reaching  two  hundred  feet  (x, 
p.  400),  But  there  must  have  been  material  alterations  made  by  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Chalkis  during  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (S*rabo,  x,  p 
447).  The  bridge  here  described  by  Diodorus,  covering  an  -^pen  space 
broad  enough  for  one  ship,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  *wenty  feet 
broad ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  designed  to  render  the  passage  e^s^-  The  an- 
cient ships  could  all  lover  their  masts.  I  cannot  but  think  t>^t  (^olone 
l#jake  (p.  259)  must  have  read,  in  Diodorus,  xiii,  47,  o*  in  pl*c»  ^  6. 
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little  while  before,  the  revolt  of  Byzantium.  But,  ou  the  othet 
hand,  as  soon  as  the  Athenian  fleet  had  left  Sestos,  Mindarus 
sailed  from  his  station  at  Abydos  to  Elseus,  and  there  recovered 
all  the  triremes  captured  from  him  at  Kynossema,  which  the 
Athenians  had  there  deposited,  except  some  of  them  which  were 
80  much  damaged  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elseus  set  thom  on 
fire.) 

But  that  which  now  began  to  constitute  a  far  more  important 
element  of  the  war,  was,  the  difference  of  character  between 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  from  the  satrapy  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Tissaphernes,  while  furnishing  neither  aid  nor  pay  to  the 
Peloponnesians,  had  by  his  treacherous  promises  and  bribes  ener- 
vated all  their  proceedings  for  the  last  year,  with  the  deliberate 
view  of  wasting  both  the  belligerent  parties.  Pharnabazus  was 
a  brave  and  earnest  man,  who  set  himself  to  strengthen  them 
strenuously,  by  men  as  well  as  by  money,  and  who  labored  hard 
to  put  down  the  Athenian  power ;  as  we  shall  find  him  laboring 
equally  hard,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  to  bring  about  its  par- 
tial renovation.  From  this  time  forward,  Persian  aid  becomes  a 
reality  in  the  Grecian  war ;  and  in  the  main  —  first,  through  the 
hands  of  Pharnabazus,  next,  through  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
—  the  determining  reality.  For  we  shall  find  that  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians are  for  the  most  part  well  paid,  out  of  the  Persian 
treasury,  the  Athenians,  destitute  of  any  such  resource,  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  contributions  which  they  can  levy  here  and 
there,  without  established  or  accepted  right ;  and  to  interrupt  for 
this  purpose  even  the  most  promising  career  of  success.  Twenty- 
six  years  after  this,  at  a  time  when  Sparta  had  lost  her  Persian 
allies,  the  Lacedaemonian  Teleutias  tried  to  appease  the  mutiny 
of  his  unpaid  seamen,  by  telling  them  how  much  nobler  it  was 
to  extort  pay  from  the  enemy  by  means  of  their  own  swords,  than 
to  obtain  it  by  truckling  to  the  foreigner  ;2  and  probably  the 
Athenian  generals,  during  these  previous  years  of  struggle,  tried 

»  Thucyd.  viii,  107 

*  Xenoph.  Helien.  r,  1,  17    Compare  a  like  exclamatioo,  under  nobler 
circamstances,  from  the  Spartan  Kailikiatidas,  Xenoph.  Helien.  i,  6,  7 
Platarch,  Lysander,  c  6. 
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«imilar  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  their  soldiers.     But  it  is 
the  less  certain,  that  the  new  coDstant  paymaster  now  introdaeei^ 
gave  feaHul  odds  to  the  Spartan  cause. 

The  good  pay  and  hearty  cooperation  which  the  Peloponiie* 
sians  now  enjoyed  from  Pharnabazus,  only  made  them  ihe  mora 
indignant  at  the  previous  deceit  of  Tissaphemes.  Under  the  in* 
fluence  of  this  sentiment,  they  readily  lent  aid  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Antandrus  in  expelling  his  general  Arsakes  with  the  Peltsian 
gai'rison.  Arsakes  had  recently  committed  an  act  of  murderoos 
perfidy,  under  the  influence  of  some  unexplained  pique,  against 
the  Delians  established  at  Adramyttium :  he  had  summoned  their 
principal  citizens  to  take  part  as  allies  in  an  expedition,  and  had 
caused  them  all  to  Jbe  surrounded,  shot  down,  and  massacred 
during  the  morning  meal.  Such  an  act  was  more  than  sufficienft 
to  excite  hati-ed  and  alarm  among  the  neighboring  Antandrians, 
who  invited  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  hoplites  from  AbydoSy 
across  the  mountain  range  of  Ida,  by  whose  aid  Antandrus  was 
liberated  from  the  Persians. ^ 

In  Miletus,  as  well  as  in  Knidus,  Tissaphernes  had  already 
experienced  the  like  humiliation :  ^  Lichas  was  no  longer  alive^to 
back  his  pretensions  :  nor  do  we  hear  that  he  obtained  any  retult 
from  the  complaints  of  his  envoy  Gaulites  at  Sparta.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  incurred  a 
weight  of  enmity  which  might  prove  seriously  mischievous,  nof 
was  he  without  jealousy  of  the  popularity  and  possible  success  of 
Pharnabazus.  The  delusion  respecting  the  Phenician  fleet,  now 
that  Mindarus  had  openly  broken  with  him  and  quitted  Miletus, 
was  no  longer  available  to  any  useful  purpose.  Accordingly,  he 
dismissed  the  Phenician  fleet  to  their  own  homes,  pretending  to 
have  received  tidings  that  the  Phenician  towns  were  endangered 
by  bidden  attacks  from  Arabia  and  Egypt  ;3  while  he  himself 
quitted  Aspendus  to  revisit  Ionia,  as  well  as  to  go  forward  to  the 
Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  personal  intercourse  with 
the  dissatisfied  Peloponnesians.     He  wished,  while  trying  again 

Thucyd.  viii,  108;  Diodor.  xiii,  42.  ^  Thucyd.  viii,  109. 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  46.  This  is  the  statement  of  Diodoros,  and  seems  prob^ 
able  enough,  thongfa  he  makes  a  strange  confusion  in  the  Persian  afiaifs  of 
this  year,  leaving  oat  the  name  of  Tissaphemes,  and  jombling  the  acts  ol 
Tissaphernes  mth  the  name  of  Phamabazos. 
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to  ixcuHe  his  own  treachery  about  the  Phenician  fleet,  at  the  same 
time  to  proient  against  their  recent  proceedings  at  Antandrus ;  or, 
at  the  least,  to  obtain  some  assurance  against  any  repetition  of 
fiueh  hostility.  His  visit  to  Ionia,  however,  seems  to  have  oecu 
pied  some  time,  and  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  Ionic  Greeks  by  a 
splendid  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus.'  Having  quitted  As- 
pe&dus^  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  about  the  beginning  of  August 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  109.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  have  to  part  company 
witli  the  histonaa  Thacydidds,  whose  worlt  not  only  closes  without  reaching 
any  definite  epoch  or  limit,  but  even  breaks  off,  as  we  possess  it,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  full  extent  of  this  irreparable  loss  can  hardly  be  conceived,  except 
by  those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  study  his  work  with  the  profound 
aiid  minute  attention  required  from  an  historian  of  Greece.  To  pass  from 
Tfaacydides  to  the  HelJenica  of  Xenophon,  is  a  deicent  truly  mournful ;  and 
yet,  when  we  look  at  Grecian  history  as  a  whole,  we  have  great  reason  t4> 
rejoice  that  even  so  inferior  a  work  as  the  latter  has  reached  us.  The  his 
torical  purposes  and  conceptions  of  Thucydides,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in 
his  preface,  are  exalted  and  philosophical  to  a  degree  altogether  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  that  he  had  no  preexisting  models  before  him  from  which 
to  derive  them  j  nor  are  the  eight  books  of  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  unfinished 
condition  of  the  last,  unworthy  of  these  large  promises,  either  in  spirit  or  m 
execution.  Even  the  peculiarity,  the  condensation,  and  the  harshness,  of  his 
«tyle,  though  it  sometimes  hides  from  us  his  full  meaning,  has  the  general 
eSeci  of  lending  great  additional  force  and  of  impressing  his  thoughts  much 
more  deeply  upon  every  attentive  reader. 

l>uring  the  course  of  my  two  last  volumes,  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  edition  of  Thucydides,  most 
generally  on  points  where  I  dissented  from  him.  I  have  done  this,  partly 
because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
all  Rnglish  readers  of  Thucydides,  partly  because  of  the  high  esteem  which 
I  eirt^rtain  for  the  liberal  spirit,  the  erudition,  and  the  judgment,  which  per 
rade  his  criticisms  generally  throughout  the  book.  Dr.  Arnold  deserves, 
especially,  the  high  commendation,  not  often  to  be  bestowed  even  upon 
learned  and  exact  commentators,  of  conceiving  and  appreciating  antiquity 
as  a  living  whole,  and  not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of  words  and  abstrac- 
tions. His  criticisms  are  continually  adopted  by  Goller  in  the  second  cdi* 
tion  of  his  Thucydides,  and  to  a  great  degree  also  by  Poppo.  Desiring,  ai 
I  do  sincerely,  that  his  edition  may  long  maintain  its  preeminence  among 
English  students  of  Thucydides,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  at  the  sane 
time  to  indicate  many  of  the  points  on  which  his  remarks  either  advance  yi 
imi'iy  views  of  Grecian  hisU)ry  di^erent  from  my  own. 
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(411  B.C.),  he  did  not  reach  the  Hellespont  until  the  month  of 
November.* 

As  soon  as  the  Phenician  fleet  had  disappeared,  Alkibiaddi 
returned  with  his  thirteen  triremes  from  Phas^lis  to  Samos.  He 
too,  like  Tissaphernes,  made  the  proceeding  subservient  to  deceit 
of  his  own :  he  took  credit  with  his  countrymen  for  having 
enlisted  the  good-will  of  the  satrap  more  strongly  than  ever  in 
Ihe  caus€  of  Athens,  and  for  having  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  bringing  up  the  Phenician  fleet.2  At  this  time  Dori- 
eus  was  at  Rhodes  with  thirteen  triremes,  having  been  despatched 
by  Mindarus,  before  his  departure  from  Miletus,  in  order  to 
Btifle  the  growth  of  a 'philo- Athenian  party  in  the  island.  Per- 
haps the  presence  of  this  force  may  have  threatened  the  Athenian 
interest  in  Kos  and  Halikarnassus ;  for  we  now  find  Alkibiad§8 
going  to  these  places  from  Samos,  with  nine  fresh  triremes  in 
addition  to  his  own  thirteen..  He  erected  fortifications  at  the 
town  of  Kos,  and  planted  in  it  an  Athenian  officer  and  garrison » 
from  Halikarnassus  he  levied  large  contributions  ;  upon  what 
pretence,  or  whether  from  simple  want  of  money,  we  do  not  know. 
It  was  towards  the  middle  of  September  that  he  returned  to 
Samos.3 

At  the  Hellespont,  Mindarus  had  been  reinforced  after  the  battle 
of  Kynossema  by  the  squadron  from  Euboea,  at  least  by  that 
portion  of  it  which  had  escaped  the  storm  off  Mount  Athos.  The 
departure  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Euboea  enabled  the 
Athenians  also  to  send  a  few  more  ships  to  their  fleet  at 
Sestos.  Thus  ranged  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  strait,  the 
two  fleets  came  to  a  second  action,  wherein  the  Peloponnesians, 
under  Agesandridas,  had  the  advantage;  yet  with  little  fruit 
It  was  about  the  month  of  October,  seemingly,  that  Dorieus  with 
his  fourteen  triremes  came  from  Rhodes  to  rejoin  Mindarus  at 


-  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  9. 

«  Thucyd.  viii,  108.    Diodorus  (xiii,38)  talks  of  this  influence  of  Alkibl 
ad^  over  the  satrap  as  if  it  were  real.    Plutaroh  (Alkibiad   c.  26)  speaki 
in  more  qualified  language. 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  108.  npoc  rd  fierontdpov  Haack  and  Sievers  (see  Sic- 
rers,  Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  103)  construe  this  as  indicating  tbi 
middle  of  August,  which  I  think  too  early  in  the  year. 
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Ihe  Hellespont.  He  had  hoped  probably  to  get  up  the  strait  to 
Abydos  during  the  night,  but  he  was  caught  by  daylight  a  little 
way  from  the  entrance,  near  Rhoeteium ;  and  the  Athenian  scouts 
instantly  gave  signal  of  his  approach.  Twenty  Athenian  tri- 
remes were  despatched  to  attack  him :  upon  which  Dorieus  fled, 
and  sought  safety  by  hauling  his  vessel  ashore  in  the  receding  bay 
near  Dardanus.  The  Athenian  squadron  here  attacked  him,  but 
were  repulsed  and  forced  to  sail  back  to  Madytus.  Mindarus  was 
himself  a  spectator  of  this  scene,  from  a  distance ;  being  engaged 
in  sacrificing  to  Athene,  on  the  venerated  hill  of  Ilium.  He 
immediately  hastened  to  Abydos,  where  he  fitted  out  his  whole 
fleet  of  eighty-four  triremes,  Pharnabazus  cooperating  on  the 
Ahore  with  his  land-force.  Having  rescued  the  ships  of  Dorieus, 
his  next  care  was  to  resist  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  which  pres- 
ently came  to  attack  him  under  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus.  An 
obstinate  naval  combat  took  place  between  the  two  fleets,  which 
lasted  nearly  the  whole  day  with  doubtful  issue;  at  length, 
towards  the  evening,  twenty  fresh  triremes  were  seen  approach- 
ing. They  proved  to  be  the  squadron  of  Alkibiades  sailing  from 
Samos  f  having  probably  heard  of  the  rej unction  of  the  squadron 
of  Dorieus  with  the  main  Peloponnesian  fleet,  he  had  come  with 
his  own  counter-balancing  reinforcement.^  As  soon  as  his  purple 
flag  or  signal  was  ascertained,  the  Athenian  fleet  became  animated 
with  redoubled  spirit.  The  new-comers  aided  them  in  pressing 
the  action  so  vigorously,  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  driven 
back  to  Abydos,  and  there  run  ashore.  Here  the  Athenians 
still  followed  up  their  success,  and  endeavored  to  tow  them  all 
off.  But  the  Persian  land-force  protected  them,  and  Pharnaba 
zus  himself  was  seen  foremost  in  the  combat ;  even  pushing  into 
the  water  in  person,  as  far  as  his  horse  could  stand.  The  main 
Peloponnesian  fleet  was  thus  preserved  ;  yet  the  Athenians 
retired  with  an  important  victory,  carrying  off  thirty  triremes  aa 
prizes,  and  retaking  those  which  they  had  themselves  lost  in  the 
\wo  preceding  actions.2 
Mindarus  kept  his  defeated  fleet  unemployed  at  Abydos  during 

'  Diodorus  (xiii,  46)  and  Plutarch  (Alkib.  c  27)  speak  of  his  coining  U 
Ihe  Hellespont  by  accidenti  nard  Tvxv^^  which  is  certainly  very  improb 
abU.  *  Xeaoph.  HsUen.  i  1,  ^i  7. 
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the  winter,  sending  to  Peloponnesus  as  well  as  am<»^ig  Lis 
to  solicit  reinforcements :  in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  jointly 
with  Pharnabazus  in  operations  by  land  against  various  AtheniaiL 
allies  on  the  continent  The  Athenian  admirals,  on  their  side, 
instead  of  keeping  their  fleet  united  to  prosecute  the  victory,  were 
compelled  to  disperse  a  large  portion  of  it  in  flying  squadrons^ 
foi  collecting  money,  retaining  only  forty  sail  at  Sestos ;  while 
Thrasyllus  in  person  went  to  Athens  to  proclaim  the  victory  and 
ask  for  reinforcements.  Pursuant  to  this  request,  thirty  triremes 
were  sent  out  under  Theramenes  ;  who  first  endeavored  without 
success  to  impede  the  construction  of  the  bridge  between  Euboea 
and  Boeotia,  and  next  sailed  on  a  voyage  among  the  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money.  He  acquired  considerable  plundev 
by  descents  upon  hostile  territory,  and  also  extorted  money  from 
various  parties^  either  contemplating  or  supposed  to  contempUtft 
revolt,  among  the  dependencies  of  Athens.  At  Paros,  where  the 
oligarchy  established  by  Peisander  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundied  still  subsisted,  Theramenes  deposed  and  fined  the  men 
who  had  exercised  it,  establishing  a  democracy  in  their  room* 
Fiom  hence  he  passed  to  Macedonia,  to  the  assistance  and  prob* 
ably  into  the  temporary  pay  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,, 
whom  he  aided  for  some  time  in  the  siege  of  Pydna ;  blocking  up 
the  town  by  sea  while  ^.he  Macedonians  besieged  it  by  land.  The 
blockade  having  lasted  the  whole  winter,  Theramenes  was  sum* 
moned  away  before  its  capture,  to  join  the  main  Athenian  fleeli 
in  Thrace  :  Archelaus,  however,  took  Pydna  not  long  afterwards, 
and  ti'^ttsported  the  town  with  its  residents  from  the  sea-board  to 
a  distance  more  than  two  miles  inland.^  We  trac^  i::  all  these 
proceedings  the  evidence  of  that  terrible  want  of  money  which 
now  drove  the  Athenians  to  injustice,  extortion,  and  interference 
with  their  allies,  such  as  they  had  never  committed  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  find  mention  made  of  a  fresh  intes- 
tine  commotion  in  Korkyra,  less  stained,  however,  with  savage 
enonnities  than  that  recounted  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. 
It  appears  that  the  oligarchical  p&rty  in  the  island,  which  had 
been  for  the  moment  neai'ly  destroyed  at  that  period,  had  sinee 


»  Diodor.  xiii,  47-49. 
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guned  strength,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Athens  to  lay  plans  for  putting  the  island  into  the  bands  of  the 
Laeedcemonians.  The  democratical  leaders,  apprized  of  this 
conspiracy,  sent  to  Naupaktus  for  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon. 
Me  came,  with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  Messenians,  by  the 
aid  of  whom  tliey  seized  the  oligarchical  conspirators  in  the 
market-place,  putting  a  few  to  death,  and  banishing  more  than  a 
thousand.  The  extent  of  their  alarm  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
they  liberated  the  slaves  and  conferred  the  right  of  citizenship 
upon  the  foreigners.  The  exiles,  having  retired  to  the  opposite 
eontinent,  came  back  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  admitted,  by 
the  connivance  of  a  party  within,  into  the  market-place.  A  se- 
rious combat  took  place  within  the  walls,  which  was  at  last  made 
up  by  a  Gomppomiee  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  exilesJ  We 
•know  nothing  about  the  particulars  of  this  compromise,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  wisely  drawn  up  and  faithfully  observed ;  for 
we  hear  nothing  about  Korkyra  until  about  thirty-five  years  after 
ithis  period,  and  the  island  is  then  presented  to  us  as  in  the 
■higheBt  perfection  of  cultivation  and  prosperity .2  Doubtless  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  admission  of  so  many  new  for- 
eigners to  the  citizenship,  eentributed  to  this  result. 

Meanwhile  Tiseaphernes,  having  completed  his  measures  in 
Ionia,  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Aby- 
do6,  seemingly  about  November,  411  B.C.  He  was  anxious  to 
regain  «onie  credit  with  the  Peloponnesians,  for  which  an  oppor- 
tiiiiity  soon  presented  itself.  Alkrbiades,  then  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  "Sestos,  came  to  visit  him  in  all  the  pride  of 


*  Diodor  xiii,  48.  Sievers  (Commentat.  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  12;  and 
p.  65,  note  58)  controverts  the  reality  of  these  tumults  in  Korkyra,  here 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Hellenika  of  Xenophon, 
and  contcadicted,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  negative  inference  derivable  from 
Thacyd.  iv,  48,  oaa  ye  Kara  rdv  noXefiov  Tovde.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  F. 
W.  Ullrich  (Beltrage  z.ur  Erklarung  des  Thukydides,  pp.  95-98),  has  prop* 
orly  explained  this  phrase  of  Thucydides  as  meaning,  in  the  place  heM 
cited,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  between  the  surprise  of 
Plataea  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias. 

I  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  these  distarbunces  in  Ko^ 
kyra,  here  alluded  to  by  Diodorus. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen,  vi,  2,  ft5. 
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victory,  bringing  the  customary  presents ;  but  the  satrap  seized 
his  person  and  sent  him  away  to  Sardis  as  a  prisoner  in  custody, 
affirming  that  te  had  the  Great  King's  express  orders  for  carry- 
ing on  war  with  the  Athenians  J  Here  was  an  end  of  all  the 
delusions  of  Alkibiades,  respecting  pretended  power  of  influ- 
encing the  Persian  counsels.  Yet  these  delusions  had  already 
served  his  purpose  by  procuring  for  him  a  renewed  position  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  which  his  own  military  energy  enabled  him  to 
sustain  and  justify. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  winter  the  superiority  of  the  fleet 
of  Mindarus  at  Abydos,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Sestos,  had 
become  so  great, —  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  through  reinforce- 
ments obtained  by  the  former,  partly  through  the  dispersion  of 
the  latter  into  flying  squadrons  from  want  of  pay, —  that  the 
Athenians  no  longer  dared  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. They  sailed  round  the  southern  point  of  the  Cherso- 
nese, and  took  station  at  Kardia,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  that  peninsula.  Here,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  spring,  they  were  rejoined  by  Alkibiades ;  who  had 
found  means  to  escape  from  Sardis,  along  with  Mantitheus,  anoth- 
er Athenian  prisoner,  first  to  Klazomenae,  and  next  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  collected  a  small  squadron  of  five  triremes.  The  dis- 
persed squadrons  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  now  all  summoned 
to  concentrate,  Theramenes  came  to  Kardia  from  Macedonia,  and 
Thrasybulus  from  Thasos ;  whereby  the  Athenian  fleet  was  ren- 
dered superior  in  number  to  that  of  Mindarus.  News  was 
brought  that  the  latter  had  moved  with  his  fleet  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  Kyzikus,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  place, 
jointly  with  Pharnabazus  and  the  Persian  land-force. 

His  vigorous  attacks  had  in  fact  already  carried  the  place, 
when  the  Athenian  admirals  resolved  to  attack  him  there,  and 
contrived  to  do  it  by  surprise.  Having  passed  first  from  Kardia 
to  Else6s  at  the  south  of  the  Chersonese,  they  sailed  up  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Prokonnesus  by  night,  so  that  their  passage  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Peloponnesian  guardships  at  Abydos.2 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  9 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiades,  c.  27. 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  49.  Diodoros  spetially  notices  this  fact,  which  must  obvi- 
oiisly  be  correct.  Without  it«  the  surprise  of  Mindarus  could  not  hare  been 
•ocoBplished. 
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Resting  at  Prokonnesus  one  night,  and  seizing  every  boat  o& 
»e  island,  in  order  that  their  movements  might  be  kept  secret, 
Alkibiades  warned  the  assembled  seamen  that  they  must  prepare 
for  a  sea-fight,  a  land-fight,  and  a  wall-fight,  all  at  once.     "  We 
have  no  money  (said  he),  while  our  enemies  have  plenty  from 
the  Great  King."     Neither  zeal  in  the  men  nor  contrivance  in 
the  commanders  was  wanting.     A  body  of  hoplites  were  landed 
on  the  mainland  in  the  territory  of  Kyzikus,  for.  the  purpose  of 
operating  a  diversion  ;  after  which   the  fleet  was  distributed  into 
three  divisions  under  Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus. 
The  former,  advancing  near  to  Kyzikus  with  his  single  division, 
challenged  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  and  contrived  to  inveigle  him 
by  pretended   flight   to  a  distance  from  the  harbor ;  while  the 
other  Athenian  divisions,  assisted  by  hazy  and  rainy  weather, 
came  up  unexpectedly,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  forced  him  to  run 
his  ships  ashore  on  the  neighboring  mainland.     After  a  gallant 
and  hard-fought  battle,  partly  on  shipboard,  partly  ashore,  —  at 
one  time  unpromising  to  the  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  superi 
ority  of  number,  but  not  very  intelligible  in  its  details,  and  dif- 
ferently conceived  by  our  two  authorities, —  both  the  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  by  sea  and  the  forces  of  Pharnabazus  on  land  were 
completely  defeated.     Mindarus  himself  was  slain  ;  and  the  en- 
tire fleet,  every  single  trireme,  was  captured,  except  the  triremes 
of  Syracuse,  which  were  burnt  by  their  own  crews  ;  while  Ky- 
zikus itself  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  and  submitted  to  a 
large  contribution,  being  spared  from  all  other  harm.     The  booty 
taken  by  the  victors  was  abundant  and  valuable.     The  numbers 
of  the  triremes  thus  captured  or  destroyed  is  differently  given  ; 
the  lowest  estimate  states  it  at  sixty,  the  highest  at  eighty.^ 

This  capital  action,  ably  planned  and  bravely  executed  by  Al- 
kibiades and  his  two  colleagues,  about  April  410  B.O.,  changed 
sensibly  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents.  The  Pelopon* 
nesians  had  now  no  fleet  of  importance  in  Asia,  though  they 
probably  still  retained  a  small  squadron  at  the  station  of  Miletus; 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  14-20 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  50,  51. 

Tho  nameroiis  discrepancies  between  Diodoms  and  Xenophon,  in  till 
events  of  these  few  years,  are  ooUeeted  by  8. f vers,  Commentat.  in  Xenophi 
fiellen.  note,  62,  pp.  65,  66,  ieq, 

TOL.  VUl.  6 
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while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  more  powerful  and  menaciog  thaa 
ever.     The  dismay  of  the  defeated  army  is  forcibly  portrayed  ia 
the  laconic  despatch  sent  by  Hippokrates,  secretary  of  the  late 
admiral  Mindarus,  to  the  ephors   at  Sparta :    "  All  honor  and 
advantage  are  gone  from  us :  Mindarus  is  slain  :  the  men  are 
starving  :  we  are  in  straits  what  to  do.^  "     The  ephors  doubtless 
heard  the  same  deplorable  tale  from  more  than  one  witness  ;  for 
this  particular  despatch  never  reached  them,  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  carried  to  Athens.     So  discouraging  was  the  view 
which  they  entertained  of  the  future,  that  a  Lacedaemonian  em- 
bassy, with  Endius  at  their  head,  came   to  Athens  to  propose 
peace  ;  or  rather  perhaps  Endius  —  ancient  friend  and  guest  of 
Alkibiades,  who  had  already  been  at  Athens  as  envoy  before  — 
was  allowed  to  come  thither  now  again  to  sound  the  temper  of 
the  city,  in  a  sort  of  informal   manner,  which  admitted  of  being 
easily  disavowed  if  nothing  came  of  it.     For  it  is   remarkable 
that  Xenophon  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy  :  and  his  si- 
lence, though  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  questioning  the  real- 
ity of  the  event,  —  which  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  and  is  noway  improbable  in  itself,  — 
nevertheless,  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  the  ephors  themselves 
admitted  that  they  had  made  or  sanctioned  th«  proposition.     It  is 
to  be  remembered   that  Sparta,  not  to  mention  her  obligation  to 
her  confederates  generally,  was  at  this  moment  bound  by  speciid 
convention  to  Persia  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  Athens. 
According  to  Diodorus,  Endius,  having  been  admitted  to  speak 
in  the  Athenian  assembly,  invited  the  Athenians  to  make  peace 
with    Sparta  on  the  following  terms :    That  each  party  should 
stand  just  as  they  were ;  that  the  garrisons  on  both  sides  should 
be  withdrawn  ;  that  prisoners  should  be  exchanged,  one  Lacedae- 
monian against  one  Athenian.     Endius  insisted  in  his  speech  on 
the  mutual  mischief  which  each  was  doing  to  the  other  by  pro- 
longing the  war ;  but  he  contended  that  Athens  was  by  far  the 
greater  sufferer  of  the  two,  and    had    the   deepest   interest   in 
accelerating  peace.     She  had  no  money,  while    Spai*ta  had  the 

*  Xeaoph.. £teUfen.  i,.l^  23.    '^/ivt.  ra/cttiba.    Mwdapfo^  wirtoovva    neivuvn 
r6vdpec     dnopiofie^  t'.  xp^  6p^v. 
Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  28. 
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Great  King  as  a  paymaster :  she  was  robbed  of  the  produce  of 
Attica  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia,  while  Peloponnesus  was  un- 
disturbed :  all  her  power  and  influence  depended  upon  superiority 
at  sea,  which  Sparta  could  dispense  with,  and  yet  retain  her  pre- 
eminence.^ 

If  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  all  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
in  Athens  recommended  that  this  proposition  should  be  accepted. 
Only  the  demagogues,  the  disturbers,  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  blow  up  the  flames  of  war  in  order  to  obtain  profit  for  them- 
selves, opposed  it.  Especially  the  demagogue  Kleophon,  now 
enjoying  great  influence,  enlarged  upon  the  splendor  of  the 
recent  victory,  and  upon  the  new  chances  of  success  now  opening 
to  them :  insomuch  that  the  assembly  ultimately  rejected  thu 
proposition  of  Endius.^ 

It  was  easy  for  tlwse  who  wrote  after  the  battle  of  -/Egospota- 
mos  and  the  capture  of  Athens,  to  be  wise  after  the  fact,  and  to 
repeat  the  stock  denunciations  against  an  insane  people,  misled 
by  a  corrupt  demagogue.  But  if,  abstracting  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  final  close  of  the  war,  we  look  to  the  tenor  of  this 
proposition,  even  assuming  it  to  have  been  formal  and  author- 
ized, as  well  as  the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  we  shall  hesitate 
before  we  pronounce  Kleophon  to  have  been  foolish,  much  less 
corrupt,  for  recommending  its  rejection.  In  reference  to  the 
charge  of  corrupt  interest  in  the  continuance  of  war,  I  have 
already  made  some  remarks  about  Kleon,  tending  to  show  that 
no  such  interest  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  demagogues  of  that 
character.3  They  were  essentially  unwarlike  men,  and  had 
quite  as  much  chance  personally  of  losing,  as  of  gaining,  by  a 
Btate  of  war.  Especially  this  is  true  respecting  Kleophon,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  since  the  financial  posture  of  Athens 
was  then  so  unprosperous,  that  all  her  available  means  were  ex- 
hausted to  provide  for  ships  and  men,  leaving  little  or  no  surplus 
for  political  peculators.  The  admirals,  who  paid  the  seamen  by 
raising  contributions  abroad,  might  possibly  enrich  themselves,  if 
so  inclined ;  but  the  politicians  at  home  had  much  less  chance  of 
•uch  gains  than  they  would  \iave  had  in  time  of  peace.    Besides 


»  Diodor  xiii.  52.  «  Diodoi    xiii,  53 

•  fiee  the  preceding  vol.  vi,  ch.  liv,  p  455. 
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even  if  Kleophon  were  ever  so  m  ich  a  gainer  by  the  contin» 
ance  of  war,  yet,  assuming  Athens  to  be  ultimately  crushed  iq 
the  war,  he  was  certain  beforehand  to  be  deprived,  not  only  of 
all  his  gains  and  his  position,  but  of  his  life  also. 

So  much  for  the  charge  against  him  of  corrupt  interest  The 
question  whether  his  advice  was  judicious,  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
pose of.  Looking  to  the  time  when  the  proposition  was  made,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  Asia  had  been  just 
annihilated,  and  that  the  brief  epistle  itself,  from  Hippokrates  to 
the  ephors,  divulging  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  the  distress  of  his 
troops,  was  at  this  moment  before  the  Athenian  assembly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  despatches  of  the  Athenian  generals,  announc- 
ing their  victory,  had  excited  a  sentiment  of  universal  triumph, 
manifested  by  public  thanksgiving,  at  Athens:'  nor  can  we 
doubt  that  Alkibiades  and  his  colleagues  promised  a  large  ca- 
reer of  coming  success,  perhaps  the  recovery  of  most  part  of  the 
lost  maritime  empire.  In  this  temper  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  their  generals,  justified  as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
reality,  what  is  the  proposition  which  comes  from  Endius  ?  What 
he  proposes,  is,  in  reality,  no  concession  at  all.  Both  parties  to 
stand  in  their  actual  position ;  to  withdraw  garrisons ;  to  restore 
prisoners.  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  Athens  would  have 
been  a  gainer  by  accepting  these  propositions.  She  would  have 
withdrawn  her  garrison  from  Pylos,  she  would  have  been  relieved 
from  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia;  such  an  exchange  would  have 
been  a  considerable  advantage  to  her.  To  this  we  must  add  the 
relief  arising  from  simple  cessation  of  war,  doubtless  real  and 
important. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would 
have  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  measure 
of  concession,  immediately  after  the  great  victory  of  Kyzikus, 
and  the  two  smaller  victories  preceding  it  ?  1  incline  to  believe 
that  he  would  not.  It  would  rather  have  appeared  to  liun  in  tne 
light  of  a  diplomatic  artifice,  calculated  to  p:*ralyze  Athens  during 
the  interval  while  her  enemies  were  defenceless,  and  to  gain  time 
for  them  to  build  a  new  fleet.2     Sparta  could  not  pledge  herself 


'  Diodor  xiii,  52. 

'  Philocboms  (ap.  Schol.  adEorip  Orest  371)  appears  to  have  said  that 
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either  for  Persia,  or  for  her  Peloponnesian  confederates ;  indeedi 
past  experience  had  shown  that  she  could  not  do  so  with  effect 
By  accepting  the  propositions,  therefore,  Athens  would  not  really 
have  obtained  relief  from  the  entire  burden  of  war ;  but  would 
merely  have  blunted  the  ardor  and  tied  up  the  hands  of  her  own 
troops,  at  a  moment  when  they  felt  themselves  in  the  full  current 
of  success.  By  the  armament,  most  certainly, —  and  by  the  gener- 
als, Alkibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Thrasybulus,  —  the  acceptance 
of  such  terms  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
disgrace.  It  would  have  balked  them  of  conquests  ardently,  and 
at  that  time  not  unreasonably,  anticipated  ;  conquests  tending  to 
restore  Athens  to  that  eminence  from  which  she  had  been  so  re- 
cently deposed.  And  it  would  have  inflicted  this  mortification, 
not  merely  without  compensating  gain  to  her  in  any  other  shape, 
but  with  a  fair  probability  of  imposing  upon  all  her  citizens  the 
necessity  of  redoubled  efforts  at  no  very  distant  future,  when  the 
moment  favorable  to  her  enemies  should  have  arrived. 

If,  therefore,  passing  from  the  vague  accusation  that  it  was  the 
demagogue  Kleophon  who  stood  between  Athens  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  we  examine  what  were  the  specific  terms  of  peace 
which  he  induced  his  countrymen  to  reject,  we  shall  find  that  he 
had  very  strong  reasons,  not  to  say  preponderant  reasons,  for  his 
advice.  Whether  he  made  any  use  of  this  proposition,  in  itself 
inadmissible,  to  try  and  invite  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  more 
suitable  and  lasting  terms,  may  well  be  doubted.  Probably  no 
Buch  efforts  would  have  succeeded,  even  if  they  had  been  made ; 
yet  a  statesman  like  Perikles  would  have  made  the  trial,  in  a 
conviction  that  Athens  was  carrying  on  the  war  at  a  disadvantage 
which  must  in  the  long  run  sink  her.  A  mere  opposition  speaker, 
like  Kleophon,  even  when  taking  what  was  probably  a  right 
measure  of  the  actual  proposition  before  him,  did  not  look  so  far 
forward  into  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenian  fleet  reigned  alone  in  the  Propontia 
and  its  two  adjacent  straits,  the  Bosphorus  and  the  -Hellespont ; 
although  the  ardor  and  generosity  of  Pharnabazus  not  only  sup- 

. m  *        I 

the  Athenians  rejected  the  proposition  as  insincerely  nneant  AaKe6aifiovi<j9 
irpeafievaafievuv  nepl  elpt^vrj^  ait  lot  rj  a  av  t  (  ^  ol  ^Xdrjvaiot  ov  irooa^Kavroi 
oompare  also  Schol.  ad  Enrip.  Orest.  772,  Philochori  Fiagmenc 
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plied  maintenance  and  clothing  to  the  distressed  seamen  of  t1i€ 
vanquished  fleet,  but  also  encouraged  the  construction  of  fresh 
ships  in  the  room  of  those  captured.  While  he  armed  the 
men,  gave  them  pay  for  two  months,  and  distributed  them 
gnai'dv'^  along  the  coast  of  the  satrapy,  he  at  the  same  time  grant- 
ed an  unlimited  supply  of  ship-timber  from  the  abundant  forests 
of  Mount  Ida,  and  assisted  the  officers  in  putting  new  triremes  on 
the  stocks  at  Antandrus ;  near  to  which,  at  a  place  called  Aspa- 
neus,  the  Ida^an  wood  was  chiefly  exported.' 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  proceeded  to  lend  aid  at 
Chalk^ion,  which  the  Athenians  had  ali-eadv  be«cun  to  attadc. 
Their  flrst  operation  after  the  victory,  had  In^n  to  sail  to  Perin- 
thus  and  Selvmbria,  both  of  which  had  before  revolted  from 
Athens :  the  former,  intimidated  by  the  recent  event?,  admitted 
them  and  rejoined  itself  to  Athens ;  the  latter  resisted  such  a 
requisition,  but  ransomed  itself  from  attack  tor  the  present,  by 
the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  tine.  Alkibiades  then  conducted  th^n 
to  Chalkedon*  opposite  to  Byzantium  on  the  southemraost  Asiatic 
border  of  the  Bosphoras.  To  be  masters  of  these  two  straits,  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont^  was  a  point  of  tir^t-rate  moment 
lo  Athens ;  first*  because  it  enabled  her  to  sei'ure  the  arrival  of 
the  eon^  shij>s  from  the  Euxine,  tor  her  own  consumption ;  next, 
be<*ause  she  luul  it  in  her  power  to  im[M>se  a  tithe  or  due  upon  all 
the  trading  ships  passing  through,  not  unlike  the  dues  imposed 
Vy  the  Danes  at  the  Sv>und,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 
For  the  opposiit?  reasons,  of  course,  the  imiK»rtunce  of  the  position 
was  equally  great  to  the  enemies  of  Athens.  Until  the  spring  of 
the  prei^tnlmg  year,  Athens  had  l»een  undisputed  mistress  erf"  boch 
the  stnuis.  But  the  revolt  of  Abydins  in  the  Hellespont  r  abom 
Aprih  411  BL  C.^  aiul  that  of  ByKuiriiim  with  Chalkeiioo  in  the 
BosplK>rus  ^alKHit  June,  411  BX.),  had  deprived  her  ol  this  pte- 
emineiKt? ;  and  her  supplies  rb'iuued  dunng  the  last  tew  moDths 
eiHild  w\Iv  ha>e  cvHne  throuirh  during  thoise  intervals  when  her 
tleets  there  >Ui::^Kied  had  the  preponderance,  so  aes  co  give  then 
cwnw.  Acvvrdjnsrlv*  i(  is  hiarhlv  probable  that  her  suoolies  cf 
corn  frvHu  che  Euxine  during  the  autumn  of  411  k.c^  had 
luarativelv  res;:ri*.':ed. 


*  ^etig^.^!  H^lWa  i,  1,  »*-^9K;  Scnbov 
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Thoagb  Ghalk^on  itself,  assisted  by  Pharnabazos^  still  heU 
f  «t  against  Athens,  Alkibiad^  now  took  possession  of  Chrjsopo- 
Hs,  its  unfortified  seaport,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bosphorus 
opposite  Byzantium.  This  place  he  fortified,  established  in  it  a 
squadron  with  a  permanent  garrison,  and  erected  it  into  a  regular 
tithing-port  for  levying  toll  on  all  vessels  coming  out  of  the 
EnxineJ  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  habitually  levied  this  toll 
at  Byzantium,  until  the  revolt  of  that  place,  among  their  constant 
sources  of  revenue :  it  was  now  reestablished  under  the  auspices 
of  Alkibiad^s.  In  so  far  as  it  was  levied  on  ships  which  brought 
their  produce  for  sale  and  consumption  at  Athens,  it  was  c4 
course  ultimately  paid  in  the  shape  of  increased  price  by  Athe- 
nian citizens  and  metics.  Thirty  triremes  under  Therame- 
ii§8,  were  left  at  Chrysopolis  to  enforce  this  levy,  to  convoy 
friendly  merchantmen,  and  in  other  respects  to  serve  as  annoy- 
ance to  the  enemy. 

The  remaining  fleet  went  partly  to  the  Hellespont,  partly  to 
Thrace,  where  the  diminished  maritime  strength  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  already  told  in  respect  to  the  adherence  of  the  cities. 
At  Tbasus,  especially ,2  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ekphantus,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  P^tecmikus  with  his  garrison, 
and  admitted  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  this  was  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Peisander  and 
the  Four  Hundred  conspirators  (early  in  411  B.C.)  had  put  down 
the  democracy  and  established  an  oligarchical  goverament,  under 
pretence  that  the  allied  cities  would  be  faithful  to  Athens  as  soon 
as  she  was  relieved  from  her  democratical  institutions.     All  the 

*  See  Demosthen.  de  Coron&,  c.  71;  and  Xenoph.  Hollen.  i,  1,  22.  k«u  Sexa- 
TCVT^piov  KareoKevaaav  iv  avTy  {Xpvaon6?i,eL)j  Kal  r^v  SeKaTijv  i^eXi' 
yovTo  Tuv  iK  Tov  HovTov  irT^oiuv  :  compare  iv,  8, 27  ;  and  v,  1,  28;  also  Dio- 
dor.  xiii,  64. 

The  expression,  t^v  SeKarrfVy  implies  that  this  tithe  was  something  known 
aad  precstablished. 

Polybins  (iv,  44)  gives  credit  to  Alkibtadds  for  having  been  the  first  to 
suggest  this  method  of  gain  to  Athens.  Bat  there  is  evidence  that  it  was 
practised  long  before,  even  anterior  to  the  Athenian  empire,  daring  the  timei 
of  Persian  preponderance  (see  Herodot.  vi,  5). 

See  a  striking  passage,  illastrating  the  importance  to  Athens  of  the  poi* 
lession  of  Byzantium,  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii,  cont.  Ergokl.  sect.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  32;  Demosthen.  cont.  LepHi.  s.  48,  c.  14,  p.  474 
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calculations  of  these  oligarchs  had  been  disappointed,  as  Phryni 
chus  had  predicted  from  the  first :  the  Thasians,  as  soon  as  theii 
own  oligarchical  party  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  gor 
ernment,  recalled  their  disaffected  exiles,*  under  whose  auspicei 
a  Laconian  garrison  and  harmost  had  since  been  introduced* 
Eteonikus,  now  expelled,  accused  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
Pasippidas  of  being  himself  a  party  to  the  expulsion,  under 
bribes  from  Tissaphernes ;  an  accusation  which  seems  improb* 
able,  but  which  the  Lacedaemonians  believed,  and  accordingly 
banished  Pasippidas,  sending  Kratesippidas  to  replace  him.  The 
new  admiral  found  at  Chios  a  small  fieet  which  Pasippidas  had 
already  begun  to  collect  from  the  allies,  to  supply  the  recent 
losses.2 

The  tone  at  Athens  since  the  late  naval  victories,  had  become 
more  hopeful  and  energetic.  Agis,  with  his  garrison  at  Dekeleia, 
though  the  Athenians  could  not  hinder  him  from  ravaging  Attica, 
yet  on  approaching  one  day  near  to  the  city  walls,  was  repelled 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Thrasyllusl  But  that  which  most 
mortified  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  was  to  discern  from  his  lofly 
station  at  Dekeleia,  the  abundant  influx  into  the  Peiraeus  of  corn- 
ships  from  the  £uxine,  again  renewed  in  the  autumn  of  410  B.C. 
since  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  by  Alkibi- 
ades.  For  the  safe  reception  of  these  vessels,  Thorikus  was 
soon  afler  fortified.  Agis  exclaimed  that  it  was  fruitless  to  shut 
out  the  Athenians  from  the  produce  of  Attica,  so  long  as  plenty 
of  imported  com  was  allowed  to  reach  them.  Accordingly,  he 
provided,  in  conjunction  with  the  Megarians,  a  small  squadron 
of  fifteen  triremes,  with  which  he  despatched  Klearchus  to  By- 
zantium and  Chalkedon.  That  Spartan  was  a  public  guest  of 
the  Byzantines,  and  had  already  been  singled  out  to  command 
auxiliaries  intended  for  that  city.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his 
voyage  during  the  ensuing  winter  (b.c.  410-409),  and  reached 
Byzantium  in  safety,  though  with  the  destruction  of  three  of 
his  squadron  by  the  nine  Athenian  triremes  who  guarded  the 
Hellespont.3 
--—I — — . . 

'  Thucyd.  viii,  64.  «  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  32. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  35-36.    He  says  that  the  ships  of  Klearchas.  on 
being  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Hellsspont,  fled  first  to  Sesiot^  aiii 
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In  ths  ensuing  spring,  Thrasyllus  was  despatched  from  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  large  new  force  to  act  in  Ionia.  He  commanded 
fifty  triremes,  one  thousand  of  the  regular  hoplites,  one  hundred 
horsemen,  and  five  thousand  seamen,  with  the  means  of  arming 
these  latter  as  peltasts ;  also  transports  for  his  troops  besides  tht 
triremes.^  Having  reposed  his  armament  for  three  days  at 
Samos,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pygela,  and  next  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Kolophon,  with  its  port  Notium.  He  next 
threatened  Ephesus,  but  that  place  was  defended  by  a  powerful 
force  which  Tissaphernes  had  summoned,  under  proclamation  "  to 
go  and  succor  the  goddess  Artemis ; "  as  well  as  by  twenty-five 
fresh  Syracusan  and  two  Selinusian  triremes  recently  arrived.^ 
From  these  enemies,  Thrasyllus  sustained  a  severe  defeat  near 
Ephesus,  lost  three  hundred  men,  and  was  compelled  to  sail  off 
to  Notium ;  from  whence,  after  burying  his  dead,  he  proceeded 
northward  towards  the  Hellespont.  On  their  way  thither,  while 
halting  for  a  while  at  Methymna  in  the  north  of  Lesbos,  Thra- 
syllus saw  the  twenty-five  Syracusan  triremes  passing  by  on 
'■^eir  voyage  from  Ephesus  to  Abydos.  He  immediately  attacked 
4iem,  captured  four  along  with  the  entire  crews,  and  chased  the 
remainder  back  to  their  station  at  Ephesus.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  they  were  deposited  for  cus- 
tody in  the  stone-quarries  of  Peira&us,  doubtless  in  retaliation  for 
the  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse ;  they  con- 
trived, however,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  to  break  a  way  out 
and  escape  to  Dekeleia.  Among  the  prisoners  taken,  was  found 
Alkibiades,  the  Athenian,  cousin  and  fellow-exile  of  the  Athe« 

>  ■  ■     ■  ■ 

afterwards  to  Byzantium.     But  Sestos  was  the  Athenian  station.     The  name 
must  surely  be  put  by  inadvertence  for  Abydos^  the  Peloponnesian  station. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,34  j  i,  2,  1  Diodorus  (xiii,  64)  confounds  Thrasy- 
bulus  with  Thrasyllus. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2,  3-11  Xenophon  distinguishes  these  twenty-five 
Syracusan  triremes  into  tuv  nporepov  eUoat  vewv,  and  then  a/  irepai  Ttevrc, 
al  vetiorl  rfKovaai.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  twenty  triremes,  as  well  as 
the  five,  must  have  come  to  Asia  since  the  battle  of  Kyzikos,  though  the 
five  may  have  been  somewhat  later  in  their  period  of  arrival.  All  the  Syra- 
cusan ships  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus  were  destroyed  j  and  it  seems  impossi* 
ble  to  imagine  that  that  admiral  can  have  left  twenty  Syracusan  ships  al 
Ephesus  or  MilStni  in  addition  '.o  those  which  he  took  with  him  to  tlM 
Hellespont. 
.     VOL.  VIH  6*  9oo» 
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nian  general  of  the  same  name,  whom  Thrasyllus  cauae^  to  hs 
set  at  liberty,  while  the  others  were  sent  to  Athens. ^ 

After  the  delay  caused  by  this  pursuit,  he  brought  bade  hia 
armament  to  the  Hellespont  and  joined  the  force  of  Alkibiadds 
at  SestoBk  Their  joint  force  was  conveyed  over,  seemingly  aboat^ 
the  commencement  of  autumn,  to  Lampsakus^  on  the  AsiaUc  side 
of  the  strait ;  which  place  they  fortified  and  made  their  head» 
quarters  for  the  autunm  and  winter,  maintaining  themselves  by 
predatory  exeui*siofls,  throughout  the  neighboring  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus.  It  is  curious  to  learn,  however,  that  when  AJkio 
biades  was  proceeding  to  marshal  them  all  together, —  the  hoplites^ 
according  to  Athenian  custom,  taking  rank  according  to  their 
tribes,  —  his  own  soldiers,  never  yet  beaten,  refused  to  fraternise 
with  those  of  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been  so  recently  worsted  at 
Sphesus.  Nor  was  this  alienation  removed  until  after  a  joint 
expedition  against  Abydo9 ;  Pharnabazus  presenting  himaelf 
with  a  considerable  force,  especially  cavalry,  to  relieve  that  plaee^ 
was  encountered  and  defeated  in  a  battle  wherein  all  the  Aihe* 
nians  present  took  part.  The  honor  of  the  hoplite»of  Thrasyllo* 
was  now  held  to  be  reestablished,  so  that  the  fusion  of  ranks  wa» 
admitted  without  farther  difficulty.^  Even  the  entire  army,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Abydos ;  which 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Pharnabazus  still  maintained  as  their 
station  on  the  Hellespont. 

Meanwhile  Athens  had  so  stripped  herself  of  force,  by  the 
large  armament  recently  sent  with  Thrasyllus,  that  her  enemies 
near  home  were  encouraged  to  active  operations.  The  Spartaoa 
despatched  an  expedition,  both  of  triremes  and  of  land-force,  te 
attack  Pylos,  which  had  remained  as  an  Athenian  post  and  a 
refuge  for  revolted  Helots  ever  since  its  first  fortification  by  De- 
mosthenes, in  B.C.  425.  The  place  was  vigorously  attacked,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  and  socm  became  much  pressed.  Not  unmind- 
ful of  its  distress,  the  Athenians  sent  to  its  relief  thirtv  triremes 
under  Anj-tus,  who,  however,  came  back  without  even  reaching 
the  place,  having  been  prevented  by  stormy  weather  or  unfavoi^ 
able  winds  from  doubling  Cape  Maiea.     Pylos  ¥ras  soon  afker* 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  i  8-15. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2,  13-17  ;  Platarch,  Alkibiad.  c  M 
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frards  obliged  to  sun-ender,  the  garrison  departing  on  terms  of 
capitulationJ  But  Anjtus,  on  his  return,  encountered  great  dis- 
pleasure from  his  countrymen,  and  was  put  on  his  trial  for 
having  betrayed,  or  for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  fulfil,  the 
trust  confided  to  him.  It  is  said  that  he  only  saved  himself 
from  condemnation  by  bribing  the  dikastery,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  Athenian  who  ever  obtained  a  verdict  by  corruption.^ 
'Whether  he  could  really  have  reached  Pylos,  and  whether  the 
obstacles  which  baffled  him  were  such  as  an  energetic  officer 
would  have  overcome,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  still 
less,  whether  it  be  true  that  he  actually  escaped  by  bribery.  The 
story  seems  to  prove,  however,  that  the  general  Athenian  public 
thought  him  deserving  of  condemnation,  and  were  so  much  sur 
prised  by  his  acquittal,  as  to  account  for  it  by  supposing,  truly  or 
falsely,  the  use  of  means  never  before  attempted. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  Megarians  recovered 
by  surprise  their  port  of  Nisaea,  which  had  been  held  by  an 
Athenian  garrison  since  B.C.  424.  The  Athenians  made  an 
effort  to  recover  it,  but  failed  ;  though  they  defeated  the  Megari- 
ans in  an  action.3 

Thrasyllus,  during  the  summer  of  B.C.  409,  and  even  the  joint 
force  of  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  during  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  seem  to  have  effected  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  so  large  a  force  :  indeed,  it  must  have  been  at  some  period 
during  this  year  that  the  Xiacedaemonian  Klearchus,  with  his 
fifteen  Megarian  ships,  penetrated  up  the  Hellespont  to  Byzan- 
tium, finding  it  guarded  only  by  nine  Athenian  triremes.^  But 
the  operations  of  408  B.C.  were  more  important.  The  entire 
force  under  Alkibiades  and  the  other  commanders  was  mustered 
for  the  siege  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium.    The  Chalkedonians, 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  64.  The  slighting  way  in  i^ich  Xenophon(Hellen.i,  2, 18) 
dismisses  this  capture  of  Pylos,  as  a  mere  retreat  of  some  runaway  Helots 
from  Malea,  as  well  as  his  employment  of  the  name  Korypkaaion^  and  not 
of  Pylos,  prove  how  much  he  wrote  after  LacedaBmonian  informants. 

'  Diodor.  xiii,  64 ;  Plutarch,  Coriolan.  c.  14. 

Aristotle,  ^A,^vai(jv  noTiireia,  ap  Harpokratip.n,  v.  ^eku^uv,  and  in  tii« 
Collection  of  Fragment.  Aristotel.  no  72,  ed.  Bidot  (Fragment.  Histori-a 
Griec.  vol.  ii,  p.  127). 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  65.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  1,  86. 
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having  notice  of  the  project,  deposited  their  movable  property 
for  safety  in  the  hand  of  their  neighbors  the  Bithynian  Thra« 
cians ;  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  and  confidence 
between  the  two,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  perpetual  hostility 
which  subsisted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  between 
Byzantium  and  the  Thracian  tribes  adjoining. i  But  the  precau- 
tion was  frustrated  by  Alkibiades,  who  entered  the  territory  of 
the  Bithynians  and  compelled  them  by  threats  to  deliver  up  th« 
effects  confided  to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  block  up  Chal- 
kedon  by  a  wooden  wall  carried  across  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Propontis  ;  though  the  continuity  of  this  wall  was  interrupted 
by  a  river,  and  seemingly  by  some  rough  ground  on  the  imme« 
diate  brink  of  the  river.  The  blockading  wall  was  already  com- 
pleted, when  Pharnabazus  appeared  with  an  army  for  the  relief' 
of  the  place,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Herakleion,  or  temple 
of  Herakles,  belonging  to  the  Chalkedonians.  Profiting  by  his 
approach,  Hippokrates,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the  town, 
made  a  vigorous  sally  :  but  the  Athenians  repelled  all  the  efforts 
of  Pharnabazus  to  force  a  passage  through  theii*  lines  and  join  him ; 
so  that,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  sallying  force  was  driven 
back  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  Hippokrates  himself 
killed.2 

The  blockade  of  the  town  was  now  made  so  sure,  that  Alkibi- 
ades departed  with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  levy  money  and  get 
together  forces  for  the  siege  of  Byzantium  afterwards.  During 
his  absence,  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  came  to  terms  with 
Pharnabazus  for  the  capitulation  of  Chalkedon.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  town  should  again  become  a  tributary  dependency  of 
Athens,  on  the  same  rate  of  tribute  as  before  the  revolt,  and  that 
th6  arrears  during  the  subsequent  period  should  be  paid  up. 
Moreover,  Pharnabazus  himself  engaged  to  pay  to  the  Athenians 
twenty  talents  on  behalf  of  the  town,  and  also  to  escort  some 
Athenian  envoys  up  to  Susa,  enabling  them  to  submit  proposi- 
tions for  accommodation  to  the  Great  King.  Until  thosa  envoys 
should  return,  the  Athenians  covenanted  to  abstain  fr  >m  hostili' 
ties  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.^     Oaths  to  this  effect 

»  Polyb.  iv.  44-45.  »  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  3,  5-7;   Dicdor.  xiii,  66. 

*  Xenoph  Hellen.  i,  3,  9.  "Tnorekeiv  rdv  <f>6pov  Xa^Ki^doviov^  ^A^jjvaiOH 
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were  mutually  exchanged,  afler  the  return  of  Alkibiades  from 
his  expedition.  For  Pharnabazus  positively  refused  to  complete 
the  ratification  with  the  other  generals,  until  Alkibiades  should 
be  there  to  ratify  in  person  also ;  a  proof  at  once  of  the  great 
individual  importance  of  the  latter,  and  of  his  known  facility  in 
finding  excuses  to  evade  an  agreement.  Two  envoys  were 
accordingly  sent  by  Pharnabazus  to  Chrysopolis,  to  receive  the 
oaths  of  Alkibiades,  while  two  relatives  of  Alkibiades  came  to 
Chalkedon  as  witnesses  to  those  of  Pharnabazus.  Over  and 
above  the  common  oath  shared  with  his  colleagues,  Alkibiades 
took  a  special  covenant  of  personal  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  the  satrap,  and  received  from  him  the  like. 

Alkibiades  had  employed  his  period  of  absence  in  capturing 
Selybria,  from  whence  he  obtained  a  sum  of  money,  and  in  get- 
ting together  a  large  body  of  Thracians,  with  whom  he  marched 
by  land  to  Byzantium.  That  place  was  now  besieged,  immedi- 
ately after  the  capitulation  of  Chalkedon,  by  the  united  force  of 
the  Athenians.  A  w?J'-  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around  it, 
and  various  attacks  were  made  by  missiles  and  battering  engines. 
These,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  under  the  har- 
most  Klearchus,  aided  by  some  Megarians  under  Helixus,  and 
Boeotians  under  Koeratadas,  was  perfectly  competent  to  repel. 
But  the  ravages  of  famine  were  not  so  easily  dealt  with.  Alter 
the  blockade  had  lasted  some  time,  provisions  began  to  fail ;  so 


daovnep  CM'deaaVy  kqI  tcL  d^eiXofieva  xPVfJ'-O'Ta  unodovvai  •  * K^ijvaiovf  6k  ft^ 
iroXefieiv   XaX  kt)  do  uioi^  ^   iuc  av  ol  napd,  jSaaiXea  npealieig  k\^oai». 

This  passage  strengthens  the  doubts  which  I  threw  out  in  a  former  chap- 
ter, whether  the  Athenians  ever  did  or  could  realize  their  project  of  commut- 
ing the  tribute,  imposed  upon  the  dependent  allies,  for  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  five  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports,  which  project  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydidSs  (vii,  28)  as  having  been  resolved  upon  at  least,  if  not  carried  out,  in 
the  summer  of  413  b.c.  In  the  bargain  here  made  with  the  Chalkedonians, 
it  seems  implied  that  the  payment  of  tribute  was  the  last  arrangement  sub- 
sisting between  Athens  and  Chalkedon,  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  latter. 

Next,  I  agree  with  the  remark  made  by  Schneider,  in  his  note  upon  the 
passage, 'A  i!^77va«oi»c  de  /it}  noXe/ieiv  XaX  kt}  6  ov  io  ic .  He  notices  tho 
tenor  of  the  covenant  as  it  stands  in  Plutarch,  tt^i  ^dftvapd^ov  6e  x^P^^  M 
udiKeiv  (Alkib.  c.  31),  which  is  certainly  far  mor  suitable  to  the  cirrom- 
■tances.  Instead  of  XaAKTidovioi^^  he  proposes  to  leai  ^apva(3d^(f>.  An  *Sk$ 
rmte,  this  is  the  m  aning. 
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that  KlearcLus^  strict  anc  harsh,  even  under  ordinary  circtii&< 
stances,  became  inexorable  and  oppressive,  from  exclusive  anxietry 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  soldiers ;  and  even  locked  up  the  stools 
of  food  while  the  population  of  the  town  were  dying  of  hangef 
around  him.  Seeing  that  his  only  hope  was  from  external  relief^ 
he  sallied  forth  from  the  city  to  entreat  aid  from  Pharnabazus  j 
and  to  get  together,  if  possible,  a  fleet  for  some  aggressive  openi> 
tion  that  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  He  left 
the  defence  to  Koeratadas  and  Helixus,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
Byzantines  were  too  much  compromised  by  their  revolt  from 
Athens  to  venture  to  desert  Sparta,  whatever  might  be  their  suf- 
fering. But  the  favorable  terms  recently  granted  to  Chalkedon, 
coupled  with  the  severe  and  increasing  famine,  induced  Kydon 
and  a  Byzantine  party  to  open  the  gates  by  night,  and  admit 
Alkibiades  with  the  Athenians  into  the  wide  interior  square  called 
the  Thrakion.  Helixus  and  Koeratadas,  apprized  of  this  attack 
only  when  the  enemy  had  actually  got  possession  of  the  town  on 
all  sides,  vainly  attempted  resistance,  and  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion :  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Athens, 
where  Koeratadas  contrived  to  escape  during  the  confusion  of  the 
landing  at  Peiraeus.  Favorable  terms  were  granted  to  the  town, 
which  was  replaced  in  its  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Athens, 
and  probably  had  to  pay  up  its  arrears  of  tribute  in  the  same 
manner  as  Chalkedon.* 

So  slow  was  the  process  of  siege  in  ancient  times,  that  the 
riduction  of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  year  ;  the  latter  place  surrendering  about  the  beginning  of 
winter.2  Both  of  them,  however,  were  acquisitions  of  capital 
importance  to  Athens,  making  her  again  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  insuring  to  her  two  valuable  tributary  allies. 
Nor  was  this  all  the  improvement  which  the  summer  had  oper- 
ated in  her  position.     The  accommodation  just  concluded  with 

Pharnabazus  was  also  a  step  of  great  value,  and  still  greater 

"  "•    '  . 

'  Xenoph.  Helien.  i,  3, 15-22  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  67  j  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  the  surrender  of  Byzantium,  which  I 
have  followed  in  the  text,  is  perfectly  plain  and  probable.  It  does  not  con- 
eist  with  the  complicated  stratagem  described  in  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  wt 
well  as  in  Frontinus,  iii,  xi,  3  j  alluded  to  also  in  Polyssnus,  i,  48,  2. 

'  Xonoph.  Helien.  i.  4,  1. 
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• 

promise  It  was  plain  that  the  satrap  liad  grown  weaiy  of  bear 
iDg  all  the  brunt  of  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians,  and  that  he  was  well  disposed  to  assist  the  Athenians  in 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Great  King.  The  mere  withdrawal  of 
his  hearty  support  from  Sparta,  even  if  nothing  else  followed 
from  it,  was  of  immense  moment  to  Athens ;  and  thus  much 
was  really  achieved.  The  envoys,  five  Athenians  and  two  Ar- 
geians,  —  all,  probably,  sent  for  from  Athens,  which  accounts  for 
some  delay,  —  were  directed,  after  the  siege  of  Chalkedon,  to 
meet  Pharnabazus  at  Kyzikus.  Some  Lacedaemonian  envoyS; 
ftad  even  the  Syracusan  Hermokrates,  who  had  been  condemned 
aad  banished  by  sentence  at  home,  took  advantage  of  the  same 
escort,  and  all  proceeded  on  their  journey  upward  to  Susa.  Their 
progress  was  arrested,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter, 
at  Gordium  in  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  while  pursuing  their  track 
iftto  the  interior  at  the  opening  of  spring,  that  they  met  the 
young  prince  Cyrus,  son  of  king  Darius,  coming  down  in  person 
to  govern  an  important  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Some  Lacedaemo- 
liiaa  envoys,  Boeotius  and  others,  were  travelling  down  along  with 
him,  after  having  fulfilled  their  mission  at  the  Persian  court.^ 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

FBOM  THE  ARRIVAL    OF   CYRUS   THE   YOUNGER   IN  ASIA  mNOR, 
DOWN  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSyE. 

The  advent  of  Cyrus,  commonly  known  as  Cyrus  the  younger, 
into  Asia  Minor,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance,  opening 
what  may  be  called  the  last  phase  in  the  Feloponnesian  war. 

He  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Persian  king  Da- 
llas Nothus  by  the  cruel  queen  Parysatis,  and  was  now  sent  down 
by  bis  father  as  satrap  oi  Lydia,  Phrygia  the  greater,  and  Kap- 
podokia,  as  well  as  general  of  all  that  military  division  of  which 
tb?  muster-place  was  Kastolus.     His  comnfand  did  not  at  tbi« 


'  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  i,  4^2-3 
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time  comprise  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  left 
to  Tissaphemes  and  Pbamabazus.1  But  he  nevertheless  brought 
down  with  him  a  strong  interest  in  the  Grecian  war,  and  an 
intense  anti-Athenian  feeling,  with  full  authority  from  his  father 
to  carry  it  out  into  act.  Whatever  this  young  man  willed,  he 
willed  strongly ;  his  bodily  activity,  rising  superior  to  those  temp- 
tations of  sensual  indulgence  which  oflen  enervated  the  Persian 
grandees,  provoked  the  admiration  even  of  Spartans  :^  and  his 
energetic  character  was  combined  with  a  certain  measure  of 
ability.  Though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  that  deliberate  plan 
for  mounting  the  Persian  throne  which  afterwards  absorbed  his 
whole  mind,  and  was  so  near  succeeding  by  the  help  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  from  the  beginning 
the  sentiment  and  ambition  of  a  king  in  prospect,  not  those  of  a 
satrap.  He  came  down,  well  aware  that  Athens  was  the  efficient 
enemy  by  whom  the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  had  been  humbled, 
the  insular  Greeks  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  a  Persian  ship,  and 
even  the  continental  Greeks  on  the  coast  practically  emancipated, 
for  the  last  sixty  years.  He  therefore  brought  down  with  him  a 
strenuous  desire  to  put  down  the  Athenian  power,  very  different 
from  the  treacherous  balancing  of  Tissaphemes,  and  much  more 
formidable  even  than  the  straightforward  enmity  of  Phamabazus, 
who  had  less  money,  less  favor  at  court,  and  less  of  youthful  ar- 
dor. Moreover,  Phamabazus,  after  having  heartily  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians  for  the  last  three  years,  had  now 
become  weary  of  the  allies  whom  he  had  so  long  kept  in  pay. 
Instead  of  expelling  Athenian  influence  from  his  coasts  with  little 
difficulty,  as  he  had  expected  to  do,  he  found  his  satrapy  plun- 
dered, his  revenues  impaired  or  absorbed,  and  an  Athenian  fleet 
all-powerful  in  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont ;  while  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  invite,  was 
destroyed.  Decidedly  sick  of  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  he  was 
even  leaning  towards  Athens  ;  and  the  envoys  whom  he  was 
escorting  to  Susa  might  perhaps  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
altered  Persian  policy  in  Asia  Minor,  when  the  journey  of  Cyrui 


'  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (i,  1,6-8,  i,  9,  7-9)  is  better  authority,  ani 

more  exactly,  than  the  Hellenica,  i,  4,  3. 
'  See  the  anecdote  of  Cyrus  and  Lysander  in  Xecoph.  CEconom.  iv,  21-aa 
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dowii  t^  the  coast  overthrew  all  such  calculations.  The  young 
prince  brought  with  him  a  fresh,  haarty,  and  youthful  antipathy 
against  Athens,  a  power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Great  King 
himself,  and  an  energetic  determination  to  use  it  without  reserve 
in  insuring  victory  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

From  the  moment  that  Pharnabazus  and  the  Athenian  envoy? 
met  Cyrus,  their  farther  progress  towards  Susa  became  impossible. 
Bceotius,  and  the  other  Lacedaemonian  envoys  travelling  along 
with  the  young  prince,  made  extravagant  boasts  of  having  obtained 
all  that  they  asked  for  at  Susa :  and  Cyrus  himself  announced 
his  powers  as  unlimited  in  extent  over  the  whole  coast,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  vigorous  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Pharnabazus,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  and 
seeing  the  Great  King's  seal  to  the  words,  "  I  send  down  Cyrus, 
as  lord  of  all  those  who  muster  at  Kastolus/'  not  only  refused  to 
let  the  Athenian  envoys  proceed  onward,  but  was  even  obliged  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  young  "prince,  vho  insisted  that  they  should 
either  be  surrendered  to  him,  or  at  lei^st  detained  for  some  time  in 
the  interior,  in  order  that  no  information  might  be  conveyed  to 
Athens.  The  satrap  resisted  the  fir?i  of  these  requisitions,  having 
pledged  his  word  for  their  safety ;  but  he  obeyed  the  second,  detain* 
ing  them  in  Kappadokia  for  no  less  than  three  years,  until  Athens 
was  prostrate  and  on  the  point  of  surrender,  after  which  he  ob- 
tained permission  from  Cyrus  to  send  them  back  to  the  sea-coast.* 

This  arrival  of  Cyrus,  overruling  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes 
as  well  as  the  weariness  of  Phjtmabazus,  and  supplying  the  ene- 
mies of  Athens  with  a  double  flow  of  Persian  gold  at  a  moment 
when  the  stream  would  otherwise  have  dried  up,  was  a  paramount 
item  in  that  sum  of  causes  which  concurred  to  determine  the  re- 
sult of  the  war.3    But  inrportant  as  the  event  was  in  itself,  it  was 

*  Xenoph.  Heilen.  i,  4, 8--/?.  The  words  here  employed  respecting  the  en- 
▼oys,  when  returning  aft^r  their  three  years'  detention,  o^ev  npd^  rd  a?.Xo 
ciparonedov  uirenXevaav^  appear  to  me  an  inadvertence.  The  return  of  t!.9 
envoys  must  have  been  in  the  spring  of  404  b.  c,  at  a  time  when  Athens  had 
no  camp :  the  surrender  of  the  city  took  place  in  April  404  b.c.  Xenophon 
incautiously  speaks  as  if  that  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  envoyi 
departed ,  still  continued  at  their  return. 

'  Th/2  wards  <jf  Thutydidds  (ii,  65)  imply  this  as  his  opinion,  Kvp^  Ti 
iynrtf«*v  fi^ji^u q  naidl  icpoayevofUvi^t  etc. 
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rendered  still  more  important  by  the  chara<!  (,er  cf  the  Laceds&nuK 
nian  admiral  Lysander,  with  whom  the  young  prince  first  rsun^ 
into  contact  on  reaching  Sardis. 

Lysander  had  come  out  to  supersede  Kratesippidas,  about  De- 
cember, 408  B.C.,  or  January,  407  B.C.'  He  was  the  last,  after 
Brasidas  and  Gylippus,  of  that  trio  of  eminent  Spartans,  from 
whom  all  the  capital  wounds  of  Athens  proceeded,  during  the 
course  of  this  long  war.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  been  of  that  class  called  mothakes,  being  only  ena- 
bled by  the  aid  of  richer  men  to  keep  up  his  contribution  to  the 
public  mess,  and  his  place  in  the  constant  drill  and  discipline. 
He  was  not  only  an  excellent  officer,'^  thoroughly  competent  to  tlie 

*  The  commencement  of  Lysander's  navarcby,  or  year  of  maritime  com- 
mand, appears  to  me  established  for  this  winter.  He  bad  been  some  time 
actually  in  bis  command  before  Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis  .  O^  dk  AaxedaifiO' 
vtoi^  IT  poT  f  po  V  T  ovT  u  V  0  V  TToAXtj  ^  pov  u)  KpanjaiTTTrida  Ttjg  vavap' 
Xta^  'frape7iij7^vdvia^y  Avaavdpov  k^iirefi^av  vavapxov  'O  di  a^iKOfievo^  if 
*P6()ov,  Kal  pave  ^Kudev  Xafiuv^  Ic  K&)  Kdi  M.iXijtov  tir'kevaev  •  eKfi^^ev  6i  if 
'Epeaov  Kai  iicei  f/uetvc,  vav^  ex*»n' ^(i^ofiTjKovTay  fiixpic  ov  Kv 
pog  /f   Zdpdeic  d^t  it  £  r  o  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  1). 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast  H.  ad  ann.  407  b.c)  has,  I  presume,  been  mis- 
led by  the  first  words  of  this  passage,  nporepov  tovtuv  ov  no?.X(fj  ;fpov^,  when 
he  says  :  "  During  the  stay  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  Lysander  is  sent  m 
vavapxog,  Xen.  Hell,  i,  5, 1 .  Then  followed  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  depo- 
tition  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  substitution  of  aXAot;c  df /ca,  between  September 
407  and  September  406,  when  CaUicrcUidas  succeeded  Lysander  " 

Now  Alkibiades  came  to  Athens  in  the  month  of  Thargelion,  or  aboat 
the  end  of  May,  407,  and  stayed  there  till  the  beginning  of  September,  407. 
Cyrus  arrived  at  Sardis  before  Alkibiades  reached  Athens,  and  Lysander 
iiad  been  some  time  at  his  post  before  Cyms, arrived;  so  that  Lysander 
was  not  sent  out "  daring  the  stay  of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,"  but  some  mcuithfl 
before.  Still  less  is  it  correct  to  say  that  Kallikratidas  succeeded  Lysander 
in  September,  406.  The  battle  of  Arginusae,  wherein  Kallikratidas  perished, 
was  fought  about  August,  406,  after  he  had  been  admiral  for  several  months. 
The  words  irporepou  tovtuv,  when  construed  along  with  the  context  which 
succeeds,  must  evidently  be  understood  in  a  large  sense ;  "  these  events^** 
mean  the  general  series  of  events  which  begins  i,  4,  8  j  the  proceedings  of 
Alkibiades,  from  the  beginning  of  the  spring  of  407. 

*  -^liau,  V  n.  xii,  43  ,  Athenaens,  vi,  p.  271  The  assertion  that  Lysander 
belonged  to  the  ^lass  of  mothakes  is  given  by  Athenseus  as  coming  from 
Phylarchus,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  calling  it  in  question,  ^lian  sfeatei 
the  same  thing  respecting  GyUppus  and  Kalliknitidas,  also  *,  1  do  not  know 
on  what  authority. 
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doties  of  military  command,  bat  possessed  also  great  t  Uenta  foi 
intrigue,  and  for  orgaaizing  a  political  party  as  well  as  keeping  up 
its  disciplined  movements.  Though  indifferent  to  the  temptations 
either  of  money  or  of  pleasure,^  and  willingly  acquiescing  in  the 
poverty  to  which  he  was  bom,  he  was  altogetlier  unscrupulous  in 
the  prosecution  of  ambitious  objects,  either  for  his  country  or  for 
himself.  His  family,  poor  as  it  was,  enjoyed  a  dignified  position 
at  Sparta,  belonging  to  the  gens  of  the  Herakleidse,  not  connected 
by  any  near  relationship  with  the  kings :  moreover,  his  personal 
reputation  as  a  Spartan  was  excellent,  since  his  observance  of  the 
rules  of  discipline  had  been  rigorous  and  exemplary.  The  habits 
of  self'tconstraint  thus  acquired,  served  him  in  good  stead  when  it 
became  necessary  to  his  ambition  to  court  the  favor  of  the  great. 
His  recklessness  about  falsehood  and  perjury  is  illustrated  by 
various  current  sayings  ascribed  to  him  ;  such  as,  that  children 
were  to  be  taken  in  by  means  of  dice  ;  men,  by  means  of  oaths.^ 
A  selfish  ambition  —  for  promoting  the  power  of  his  country 
not  merely  in  connection  with,  but  in  subservience  to,  his  own  — 
guided  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this 
main  quality,  he  agreed  with  Alkibiades ;  in  reckless  immorality 
of  means,  he  went  even  beyond  him.  He  seems  to  have  been 
cruel ;  an  attribute  which  formed  no  part  of  the  usual  character 
of  Alkibiades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  personal  enjoyment 
luxury,  and  ostentation,  which  counted  for  so  much  in  Alkibiades, 
was  quite  unknown  to  Lysander.  The  basis  of  his  disposition 
was  Spartan,  tending  to  merge  appetite,  ostentation,  and  expan- 
sion of  mind,  all  in  the  love  of  command  and  influence,  —  not 
Athenian,  which  tended  to  the  development  of  many  and  diver- 
sified impulses;  ambition  being  one,  but  only  one,  among  the 
number. 

Kratesippidas,  the  predecessor  of  Lysander,  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  maritime  command  for  more  than  the  usual  yearly 
period,  having  superseded  Pasippidas  during  the  middle  of  the  year 
of  the  latter.  But  the  maritime  power  of  Sparta  was  then  so  weak, 
having  not  yet  recovered  from  the  ruinous  defeat  at  Kyzikus, 
that  he  achieved  little  or  nothing.   We  hear  of  him  only  as  further- 

*  Theopompus,  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  30 
'  Piatarcb,  Lysander,  c.  8. 
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ing,  for  his  own  profit,  a  political  revolution  at  Chios.  Bribed  bj 
a  party  of  Chian  exiles,  he  took  possession  of  the  acropolis,  re* 
instated  them  in  the  island,  and  aided  them  in  deposing  and  ex- 
pelling the  party  then  in  office,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  It 
is  plain  that  this  is  ncTt  a  question  between  democracy  and 
oligarchy,  but  between  two  oligarchical  parties,  the  one  of  which 
succeeded  in  purchasing  the  factious  agency  of  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral. The  exiles  whom  he  expelled  took  possession  of  Atar- 
neus,  a  strong  post  belonging  to  the  Chians  on  the  mainland 
opposite  Lesbos,  f'rom  hence  they  made  war,  as  well  as  they 
could,  upon  their  rivals  now  in  possession  of  the  island,  and  also 
upon  other  parts  of  Ionia ;  not  without  some  success  and  profit, 
as  will  appear  by  their  condition  about  ten  years  afterwards.' 

The  practice  of  reconstituting  the  governments  of  the  Asiatic 
cities,  thus  begun  by  Kratesippidas,  was  extended  and  brought 
*o  a  system  by  Lysander ;  not  indeed  for  private  emolument, 
which  he  always  despised,  but  in  views  of  ambition.  Having 
departed  from  Peloponnesus  with  a  squadron,  he  reinforced  it  aft 
Rhodes,  and  then  sailed  onward  to  Kos  —  an  Athenian  island,  so 
that  he  could  only  have  touched  there  —  and  Miletus.  He  took 
up  his  final  station  at  Ephesus,  the  nearest  point  to  Sardis,  where 
Cyrus  was  expected  to  arrive ;  and  while  awaiting  his  coming, 
augmented  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  seventy  triremes.  As  soon 
as  Cyrus  reached  Sardis,  about  April  or  May  407  B.C.,  Lysander 
went  to  pay  his  court  to  him,  along  with  some  Lacedaemonian 
•invoys,  and  found  himself  welcomed  with  every  mark  of  favor 
Preferring  bitter  complaints  against  the  double-dealing  of  Tissa> 
phernes,  —  whom  they  accused  of  having  frustrated  the  king's 
orders,  and  sacrificed  the  interests  oi  the  empire,  under  the  seduc* 
tions  of  Alkibiades, —  they  in  treated  Cyrus  to  adopt  a  new  policy, 
and  execute  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  by  lending  the  most 
vigorous  aid  to  put  down  the  common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied,  that 
these  were  the  express  orders  which  he  had  received  from  his 
father,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  fuUfi  them  with  all  his  might. 
He  bad  brought  with  him,  he  said,  five  hundred  talents,  which 


'  Diodor.  xiii,  65  \  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  2,  11.  I  presume  that  this  000" 
duct  of  Kratesippidas  is  the  fact  glanced  at  by  Isokrates  de  Pace,  sect,  m 
p  240  ed.BekL 
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iliouid  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  cause :  if  these  were  insufficient, 
he  would  resort  to  the  private  funds  which  his  father  had  given 
him ;  and  if  more  still  "were  needed,  he  would  coin  into  money 
the  gold  and  silver  throne  on  which  he  sat.^ 

Lysander  and  the  envoys  returned  the  warmest  thanks  f(t 
these  magnificent  promises,  which  were  not  likely  to  prove  emptj 
words  from  the  lips  of  a  vehement  youth  like  Cyrus.  So  san 
guine  were  the  hopes  which  they  conceived  from  his  character 
and  proclaimed  sentiments,  that  they  ventured  to  ask  him  tc 
restore  the  rate  of  pay  to  one  full  Attic  drachma  per  head  foi 
the  seamen ;  which  had  been  the  rate  promised  by  Tissaphernes 
through  his  envoys  at  Sparta,  when  he  first  invited  the  Lacedae- 
monians across  the  -^gean,  and  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  would  come,  but  actually  paid  only  for  the  first  month,  and 
then  reduced  to  half  a  drachma,  furnished  in  practice  with 
miserable  irregularity.  As  a  motive  for  granting  this  increase 
of  pay,  Cyrus  was  assured  that  it  would  determine  the  Athenian 
seamen  to  desert  so  largely,  that  the  war  would  sooner  come  to  an 
end,  and  of  course  the  expenditure  also.  But  he  refused  compli- 
ance, saying  that  the  rate  of  pay  had  been  fixed  both  by  the 
king's  express  orders  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  that  he 
could  not  depart  from  it.2  In  this  reply  Lysander  was  forced  to 
acquiesce.   The  envoys  were  treated  with  distinction,  and  feasted 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  3-4  :  Diodor.  xiii,  70 ;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  4. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  metaphor,  either  used  by,  or  at  least  as- 
cribed  to,  the  Persian  grandees ;  we  have  already  had  it,  a  little  before,  from 
the  mouth  of  Tissaphernes. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  5.  eivai  de  koI  raq  avvBiiKaq  ovrug  ^;fo(;ffCf,  rptd* 
Kovra  /ivdg  iKaarif  vrjt  tov  fiijvdc  didovai,  onoaa^  av  PovTioivro  Tpe<peiv  Xuke- 
daifibvioi. 

'  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  rate  of  pay  is  not  specified  in  either  of 
the  three  conventions,  as  they  stand  in  Thucyd  viii,  18,  37,  58.  It  seems  to 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  matter  of  verbal  mderstanding  and  promise  j 
first,  a  drachma  per  day  was  promised  by  the  envoys  of  Tissaphernes  at 
Sparta ;  next,  the  satrap  himself,  at  Mil§tus,  ciit  down  this  drachma  to  half 
a  drachma,  and  promised  this  lower  rate  for  the  future  (viii.  29). 

&fr.  Mitford  says :  "  Lysander  proposed  that  an  Attic  drachma,  u^AtcA 
KOf  eight  oboli,  nearly  tenpence  sterling,  should  be  allowed  for  daily  pay  to 
every  seaman.'^ 

Mr.  Mitford  had  in  the  pi-evious  sentence  stated  three  dbdi  as  equal  to  not 
qmXid  fowrpence  sterling.    Of  cours(v  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  nol 
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At  a  banquet;  after  which  Cynis,  drinking  to  the  health  of  L^> 
sander,  desired  him  to  declare  what  favor  he  could  do  to  gratify 
him  most.  "  To  grant  an  additional  obolus  per  head  for  each 
seaman's  pay,"  replied  Lysander.  Cyrus  immediately  complied, 
having  personally  bound  himself  by  his  manner  of  putting  the 
question.  But  the  answer  impressed  him  both  with  adtonishment 
and  admiration  ;  for  he  had  expected  that  Lysander  would  ask 
Bome  favor  or  present  for  himself,  judging  him  not  only  according 
to  the  analogy  of  most  Persians,  but  also  of  Astyochus  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Peloponnesian  armament  at  Miletus,  whose  corrupt 
subservience  to  Tissaphernes  had  probably  been  made  known  to 
him.  From  such  corruption,  as  well  as  from  the  mean  carelessness 
of  Theramenes,  the  Spartan,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  sea» 
inen,i  Lysander's  conduct  stood  out  in  pointed  and  honorable 
contrast. 

The  incident  here  described  not  only  procured  for  the  seamen 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  the  daily  pay  of  four  oboli,  instead  of 
three,  per  man,  but  also  insured  to  Lysander  himself  a  degree  of 
esteem  and  confidence  from  Cyrus  which  he  knew  well  how  to 
turn  fo  account.  I  have  already  remarked,^  in  reference  to  Peri- 
kles  and  Nikias,  that  an  established  reputation  for  personal  in- 
corruptibility, rare  as  that  quality  was  among  Grecian  leading, 
politicians,  was  among  the  most  precious  items  in  the  capital 
stock  of  an  ambitious  man,  even  ^  if  looked  at  only  in  regard  to 
the  durability  of  his  own  influence.  If  the  proof  of  such  dis- 
interestedness was  of  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian 
people,  yet  more  powerfully  did  it  work  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus. 
With  his  Persian  and  princely  ideas  of  winning  adherents  by 
XDunificence,^  a  man  who  despised  presents  vfos  a  phenomenoB: 

consider  three  oboli  as  the  half  of  a  drachma  (Hist.  Greece,  ch.  xx,  sect,  i, 
Tol.  iv,  p.  31  r,  oct.  ed.  1814). 

That  a  drachma  was  eqaivalent  to  six  oboli,  that  is,  an  ^ginaean  drachma 
to  six  ^ginaean  oboli,  and  an  Attic  drachma  to  six  Attic  oboli,  is  so 
familiarly  known,  that  I  should  almost  have  imagined  the  word  eighty  in  the 
first  sentence  here  cited,  to  be  a  misprint  for  six,  if  the  sentence  cited  next- 
had  not  clearly  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Mitford  really  believed  a  drachma  tm 
be  equal  to  eight  oboli.     It  is  certainly  a  mistake  surprising  to  find. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  29.  '  See  the  former  volume  vi,  ch.  li,  p.  287. 

'  See  the  remarkable  character  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  giyen  in  tht»  An«b* 

lis  of  Xenophon,  i,  9,  22-28. 
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iding  the  higher  Bentiment  of  wonder  and  respect.    From 
Hub  time  forward  he  not  only  trusted  Lysander  with  implicit  pe 
CDniary  confidence,  but  consulted  him  as  to  the  prosecution  of  th< 
Wftr,  and  even  condescended  to  second  his  personal  ambition  U 
ike  detriment  of  this  object.^ 

Returning  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  after  such  unexampled  suo 
^cess  in  his  interview  with  Cyrus,  Lysander  was  enabled  not  onlj 
to  make  good  to  his  fleet  the  full  arrear  actually  due,  but  also  U 
pay  them  for  a  month  in  advance,  at  the  increased  rate  of  foul 
«boli  per  man  ;  and  to  promise  that  high  rate  for  the  future.  A 
4spini  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  confidence  was  diffused 
through  the  armament.  But  the  ships  were  in  indifferent  con- 
dition, having  been  hastily  and  parsimoniously  got  up  since  thfi 
late  defeat  at  Kyzikus.  Accordingly,  Lysander  employed  hii 
present  affluence  in  putting  them  into  better  order,  procuring 
more  complete  tackle,  and  inviting  picked  crews.^  He  took 
another  step  pregnant  with  important  results.  -Summoning  to 
Ephesus  a  few  of  the  most  leading  and  active  men  from  each  of 
ike  Asiatic  cities,  he  oi*ganized  them  into  disciplined  clubs,  or  fac« 
tions,  in  correspondenee  with  himself.  He  instigated  these  clubc 
to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens^ 
promising  that,  as  soon  as  that  war  should  be  concluded,  the^ 
«iiould  be  invested  and  maintained  by  Spartan  influence  in  the 
l^vernmcnt  of  their  respective  cities.^  His  newly  established  in- 
Auenee  with  Cyrus,  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  which  he  was 
90W  master,  added  double  force  to  an  invitation  in  itself  bat  too 
«edueing.  And  thus,  while  infusing  increased  ardor  into  the  joint 
warlike  efforts  of  these  cities,  he  at  the  same  time  procured  fat 
himself  an  ubiquitous  correspondence,  such  as  no  successor  could 
manage,  rendering  the  continuance  of  his  own  eommand  almost 
•sssential  to  success.  The  fruits  of  his  factious  manoeuvres  wi^. 
he  seen  in  the  subsequent  dekadaix;hies,  or  oligarchies  of  TeOi 
•fter  the  complete  subjugation  of  Athens. 

While  Lysander  and  Cyrus  were  thus   restoring  formidafalfl 
key  to  their  side  of  the  contest,  during  the  fiummer  of  4^i 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,13;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  4-S 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  10. 
*  Uiodoi'.  ziii,  70 ;  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 
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B.C.,  the  Tictorious  exile  Alkibiades  had  accomplished  the  impor 
tant  and  .delicate  step  of  reentering  his  native  city  for  the  firtC 
time.  According  to  the  accommodation  with  Pharnabazus,  coo 
eluded  afler  the  reduction  of  Chalkedon,  the  Athenian  fleet  wai 
precluded  from  assailing  his  satrapy,  and  was  thus  forced  to  seek 
subsistence  elsewhere.  Byzantium  and  Selymbria,  with  contribu* 
tions  levied  in  Thrace,  maintained  them  for  the  winter ;  in  the 
Bpring  (407  B.C.),.  Alkibiades  brought  them  again  to  Samos; 
from  whence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  coast  of 
Karia,  levying  contributions  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  talentd 
Thrasybulus,  with  thirty  triremes,  went  to  attack  Thrace,  where 
he  reduced  Thasos,  Abdera,  and  all  those  towns  which  had  re* 
volted  from  Athens  ;  Thasos  being  now  in  especial  distress  from 
famine  as  well  as  from  past  seditions.  A  valuable  contribution 
for  the  support  of  the  fleet  was  doubtless,  among  the  fruits  of  this 
success.  Thrasyllus  at  the  same  time  conducted  another  division 
of  the  army  home  to  Athens,  intended  by  Alkibiades  as  precur- 
sors of  his  own  return. • 

Before  Thrasyllus  arrived,  the  people  had  already  manifested 
their  favorable  disposition  towards  Alkibiades  by  choosing  him 
anew  general  of  the  armament,  along  with  Thrasybulus  and 
Konon.  Alkibiades  was  now  tending  homeward  from  Samos 
with  twenty  triremes,  bringing  with  him  all  the  contributions 
recently  levied  :  he  first  stopped  at  Paros,  then  visited  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  lastly  looked  into  the  harbor  of  Gytheion  in 
Laconia,  where  he  had  learned  that  thirty  triremes  were  pre* 
paring.  The  news  which  he  received  of  his  reelection  as  gen- 
eral, strengthened  by  the  pressing  invitations  and  encouragements 
of  his  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  recall  of  his  banished  kinsmen^ 
at  length  determined  him  to  sail  to  Athens.  He  reached  Peirseos 
on  a  marked  day,  the  festival  of  the  Plynteria,  on  the  25th  of  the 
month  Thargelion,  about  the  end  of  May,  407  B.C.  This  was 
a  day  of  melancholy  solemnity,  accounted  unpropitious  for  any 
action  of  importance.  The  statue  cf  the  goddess  Athene  was 
stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  covered  up  from  every  one's  gaze^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  8-10,  Diodor  xiii,  72.  The  chronology  of  Xen 
ophon,  thoagh  not  so  clear  as  ire  covJd  wish,  deserves  unquestionable  pre^ 
trence  over  that  of  Diodorus. 

Tol.  8  6 
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and  washed  or  cleansed  under  a  mysterious  ceremonial,  by  the 
holy  gens,  called  Praxiergidae.  The  goddess  thus  seemed  to 
turn  away  her  face,  and  refuse  to  behold  the  returning  exile. 
Such  at  least  was  the  construction  of  his  enemies ;  and  as  the 

4 

subsequent  turn  of  events  tended  to  bear  them  out,  it  has  been 
preserved ;  while  the  more  auspicious  counter-interpretation, 
doubtless  suggested  by  his  friends,  has  been  forgotten. 

The  most  extravagant  representations,  of  the  pomp  and  splen- 
dor of  this  return  of  Alkibiades  to  Athens,  were  given  by  some 
authors  of  antiquity,  especially  by  Duris  of  Samos,  an  author 
about  two  generations  later.  It  was  said  that  he  brought  with 
him  two  hundred  prow-ornaments  belonging  to  captive  enemies' 
ships,  or,  according  to  spme,  even  the  two  hundred  captured  ships 
themselves ;  that  his  trireme  was  ornamented  with  gilt  and 
silvered  shields,  and  sailed  by  purple  sails  ;  that  Kallippides,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the  day,  performed  the  func- 
tions of  keleustes,  pronouncing  the  chant  or  word  of  command  to 
the  rowers;  that  Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player,  who  had  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Pythian  games,  was  also  on  board  playing 
the  air  of  return.'  All  these  details,  invented  with  melancholy 
facility,  to  illustrate  an  ideal  of  ostentation  and  insolence,  are  re- 
futed by  the  more  simple  and  credible  narrative  of  Xenophon 
The  reentry  of  Alkibiades  was  not  merely  unostentatious,  but 
even  mistrustful  and  apprehensive.  He  had  with  him  only 
twenty  triremes;  and  though  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  as 
surances  of  his  friends,  but  also  by  the  news  that  he  had  just 
been  reelected  general,  he  was,  nevertheless,  half  afraid  to  dis- 
embark, even  at  the  instant  when  he  made  fast  his  ship  to  the 
quay  in  Peiraeus.  A  vast  crowd  had  assembled  there  from  the 
city  and  the  port,  animated  by  curiosity,  interest,  and  other  emo- 
tions of  every  kind,  to  see  him  arrive.  But  so  little  did  he  trust 
their  sentiments  that  he  hesitated  at  first  to  step  on  shore,  and 
stood  upon  the  deck  looking  about  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen. 
Presently,  he  saw  Euryptolemus  his  cousin,  and  others,  by  whom 
he  was  heartily  welcomed,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  landed, 
But  they  too  were  so  apprehensive  of  his  numerous  enemies, 
that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  body-guard,  to  sur- 

*  Diodor.  xiii  68  \  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  31 ;  Athenn.  xii,  p.  535. 
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round  and  protect  bim  against  any  possible  assault  duriug  hit 
march  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens. ' 

No  protection,  however,  was  required.  Not  merely  did  hia 
r.nemies  attempt  no  violence  against  him,  but  they  said  nothing  in 
opposition  when  he  made  his  defence  before  the  senate  and  the 
public  assembly.  Protesting  before  the  one  as  well  as  tlie  other, 
his  innocence  of  the  impiety  laid  to  his  charge,  he  denounced 
bitterly  the  injustice  of  his  enemies,  and  gently,  but  pathetically, 
deplored  the  unkindness  of  the  people.  His  friends  all  spoke 
warmly  in  the  same  strain.  So  strenuous,  and  so  pronounced, 
was  the  sentiment  in  his  favor,  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
j)ublic  assembly,  that  no  one  dared  to  address  them  in  the  con- 
trary sense.^  The  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  him 
was  cancelled :  the  Eumolpidae  were  directed  to  revoke  the  curse 
which  they  had  pronounced  upon  his  head :  the  record  of  the 
sentence  was  destroyed,  and  the  plate  of  lead  upon  which  the 
curse  was  engraven,  thrown  into  the  sea :  his  confiscated  property 
was  restored:  lastly,  he  was  proclaimed  general  with  full  powers, 
and  allowed  to  prepare  an  expedition  of  one  hundred  triremes, 
fifteen  hundred  hoplites  from  the  regular  muster-roll,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen.  All  this  passed,«by  unopposed  vote,  amidst 
silence  on  the  part  of  enemies  and  acclamations  from  friends, 
amidst  unmeasured  promises  of  future  achievement  from  himself, 
and  confident  assurances,  impressed  by  his  friends  on  willing 
hearers,  that  Alkibiades  was  the  only  man  competent  to  restore 
the  empire  and  grandeur  of  Athens.  The  general  expectation, 
which  he  and  his  friends  took  every  possible  pains  to  excite,  Avas^ 
that  his  victorious  career  of  the  last  three  years  was  a  prepara 
tion  for  yet  greater  triumphs  during  the  next. 

We  may  be  satisfied,  when  we  advert  to  the  apprehensions  of 
Alkibiades  on  entering  the  Peiraeus,  and  to  the  body-guard  organ- 
ized by  his  friends,  that  this  overwhelming  and  uncontradicted 


'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  i,  4,  18,  19.  'A^Ktliiddri^  cJf,  Trpdf  ttjv  yfjv  bpfiKrde}^ 
unii3aive  fi}v  ova  evT^iug^  (po^ovfievog  rotg  kx^pov^  tTtavaardq  de  etti  tov 
KaTaarpcj/naToc,  kanb-nei  Toi>g  airov  liriTTideiovg,  ei  rrapeirjaav.  Kariduv  (JJ 
E.'bfnnTo'kep.ov  tov  TleiaiuvaKTog,  eavrov  de  ave^iov,  nai  rodf  d/.Ao»c  oiKEiov( 
nai  <^iXovc  fier''  airuVf  tote  anoSuc  uvajSaivei  ec  tV^  no^iv,  fjiETH  tuv  napta* 

XEVaOflEVUV,    f?    Ttg  UTTTOITO,  JLLTJ   tltLTpiTZElV 

^  Xenoph,  Helien,  i,  4,  20 ,  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  33 ,  Diodor.  xiii,  69. 
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Iriumpli  greatly  surpassed  the  anticipations  of  both.  It  intoxicated 
him,  and  led  him  to  make  light  of  enemiei  whom  oaly  just  before 
he  had  so  much  dreaded.  This  mistake,  together  with  the  care* 
lessness  and  insolence  arising  out  of  what  seemed  tc  be  an  un- 
bounded ascendency,  proved  the  cause  of  his  future  ruin.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  these  enemies,  however  they  might  remain 
silent,  had  not  ceased  to  be  formidable.  Alkibiades  had  now 
been  eight  years  in  exile,  from  about  August  415  B.C.  to  May 
407  B.C.  Now  absence  was  in  many  ways  a  good  thing  for  his 
reputation,  since  his  overbearing  private  demeanor  had  been  kept 
Dut  of  sight,  and  his  impieties  partially  forgotten.  There  was 
even  a  disposition  among  the  majority  to  accept  his  own  explicit 
denial  of  the  fact  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
unworthy  manoeuvres  of  his  enemies  in  resisting  his  demand  for 
instant  trial  immediately  after  the  accusation  was  broached,  in 
order  that  they  might  calumniate  him  during  his  absence.  He 
was  characterized  as  a  patriot  animated  by  the  noblest  motives, 
who  had  brought  both  first-rate  endowments  and  large  private 
wealth  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  but  had  been  ruined 
by  a  conspiracy  of  corrupt  and  worthless  speakers,  every  way 
inferior  to  him ;  men,  whose  only  chance  of  success  with  the 
people  arose  from  expelling  those  who  were  better  than  them- 
selves, while  he,  Alkibiades,  far  from  having  any  interest  adverse 
to  the  democracy,  was  the  natural  and  worthy  favorite  of  a  dem- 
ocratical  people.^  So  far  as  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  were 
concerned,  therefore,  time  and  absence  had  done  much  to  weaken 
their  effect,  and  to  assist  his  friends  in  countervailing  them  by 
pointing  to  the  treacherous  political  manoeuvres  employed  against 
him. 

But  if  the  old  causes  of  unpopularity  had  thus,  comparatively 
speaking,  passed  out  of  sight,  others  had  since  arisen,  of  a  graver 
and  more  ineffaceable  character.  His  vindictive  hostility  to  his 
country  had  been  not  merely  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  but  ac- 
tively manifested,  by  stabs  but  too  effectively  aimed  at  her  vitals. 
The  sending  of  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  the  fortification  of  Deke- 
lein,  the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Miletus,  the  first  origination  of  the 
oonspiracy  of  the  Fdur  Hundred,  had  all  been  emphatically  tfao 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i  4, 14-16. 
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measures  of  Alkibiades.  Even  for  these,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  attempted  some  excuse :  it  was  affirmed  that  he  had 
never  ceased  to  love  his  country,  in  spite  of  her  wrongs  towards 
him,  and  that  he  had  been  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  exile 
to  serve  men  whom  he  detested,  at  the  daily  risk  of  his  lifeJ  Bufc 
such  pretences  could  not  really  impose  upon  any  one.  The  trea- 
son of  Alkibiades  during  the  period  of  his  exile  remaiaed  indefen- 
sible as  well  as  undeniable,  and  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient as  a  theme  for  his  enemies,  had  their  tongues  been  free. 
But  his  position  was  one  altogether  singular :  having  first  inftict- 
od  on  his  country  immense  mischief,  he  had  since  rendered  her 
valuable  service,  and  promised  to  render  still  more.  It  is  true, 
that  the  subsequent  service  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
previous  mischief :  nor  had  it  indeed  been  rendered  exclusively 
by  him,  since  the  victories  of  Abydos  and  Kyzikus  belong  not 
less  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  than  to  Alkibiades :  2  more- 
over, the  peculiar  present  or  capital  which  he  had  promised  to 
bring  with  him,  —  Persian  alliance  and  pay  to  Athens,  —  had 
proved  a  complete  delusion.  Still,  the  Athenian  arms  had  been 
eminently  successful  since  his  junction,  and  we  may  see  that 
not  merely  common  report,  but  even  good  judges,  such  as  Thucy- 
dides,  ascribed  this  result  to  his  superior  energy  and  manage- 
ment. 

Without  touching  upon  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar  position  of  this  returning  exile 
before  the  Athenian  people  in  the  summer  of  407  b.c.  The 
more  distant  past  exhibited  him  as  among  the  worst  of  criminals  • 
the  recent  past,  as  a  valuable  servant  and  patriot :  the  future 
promised  continuance  in  this  last  character,  so  far  as  there  were 
any  positive  indications  to  judge  by.  Now  this  was  a  case  in 
which  discussion  and  recrimination  could  not  possibly  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  There  was  every  reason  ibr  reappointing 
Alkibiades  to  his  command ;  but  this  could  only  be  done  under 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  15. 

*  This  point  is  justly  touched  upon,  more  than  once,  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
Vit.  Alcibiad.  c.  6  :  "  Quanquam  Theramenes  et  Thrasybulus  eisdein  rebus 
praefuerant."  And  again,  in  the  life  of  Thrasybulus  (c.  1).  "  Primum 
Peloponnesiaco  bello  multa  hie  (Thrasybulus)  fine  Alcibiad©  g«s8if  illtf 
anllam  rem  sine  hoc." 
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prohibiidoa  oi*  censure  on  his  past  crimes,  and  provisional  accept* 
ance  of  his  subsequent  good  deeds,  as  justifying  the  hope  of  yet 
better  deeds  to  come.  The  popular  instinct  felt  this  situation 
perfectly,  and  imposed  absolute  silence  on  his  enemies.  1  We 
are  not  to  infer  from  hence  that  the  people  had  forgotten  the  past 
deeds  of  Alkibiades,  or  that  they  entertained  for  him  nothing 
but  unqualified  confidence  and « admiration.  In  their  present 
very  justifiable  sentiment  of  hopefulness,  they  determined  that 
he  should  have  full  scope  for  prosecuting  his  new  and  better 
career,  if  he  chose ;  and  that  his  enemies  should  be  precluded 
from  reviving  the  mention  of  an  irreparable  past,  so  as  to  shut 
the  door  against  him.  But  what  was  thus  interdicted  to  men's 
lips  as  unseasonable,  was  not  effaced  from  their  recollections ; 
nor  were  the  enemies,  though  silenced  for  the  moment,  rendered 
powerless  for  the  future.  AH  this  train  of  combustible  matter 
lay  quiescent,  ready  to  be  fired  by  any  future  misconduct  or  neg- 
ligence, perhaps  even  by  blameless  ill-success,  on  the  part  of 
Alkibiades. 

At  a  juncture  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  future  be- 
havior, he  showed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  he  completely 
misinterpreted  the  temper  of  the  people.  Intoxicated  by  the 
unexpected  triumph  of  his  reception,  according  to  that  fatal  sus- 
ceptibility so  common  among  distinguished  Greeks,  he  forgot  his 
own  past  history,  and  fancied  that  the  people  had  forgotten  and 
forgiven  it  also  ;  construing  their  studied  and  well-advised  silence 
into  a  proof  of  oblivion.  He  conceived  himself  in  assured  pos- 
session of  public  confidence,  and  looked  upon  his  numerous  ene- 
mies as  if  they  no  longer  existed,  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  speak  at  a  most  unseasonable  hour.  Without  doubt,  his 
exultation  was  shared  by  his  friends,  and  this  sense  of  false  secu- 
rity proved  his  future  ruin. 

Two  colleagues,  recommended  by  Alkibiades  himself,  Adei- 
mantus  and  Aristokrates,  were  named  by  the  people  as  generals 
of  the  hoplites  to  go  out  with  him,  in  case  of  operations  ashore.^ 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  20.  Xex'^evruv  de  nal  dTiXov  toiovtcjv^  koI  ov6  e* 
vdc  &vTei'Tr  ovT  oCy  S  i  (i  to  fxri  ava(Txi(^^fit  uv  t  r)  v  i  KK^if* 
V  iaVf  etc. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 21.    Both  Diodoms  (xiii,  69)  and  Cornelius  N«ro« 
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in  less  than  thiee  months,  his  armament  was  ready;  but  lit 
designedly  deferred  his  departure  until  that  day  of  the  month 
Boedromion,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  were  celebrated,  and  when  the  solemn  proces* 
eional  march  of  the  crowd  of  communicants  was  wont  to  take 
place,  along  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  For 
Beven  successive  years,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Agis  at 
Dekeleia,  this  march  had  been  of  necessity  discontinued,  and 
the  procession  had  been  transported  by  sea,  to  the  omission  of 
many  of  the  ceremontal  details.  Alkibiades,  on  this  occasion, 
caused  the  land-march  to  be  renewed,  in  full  pomp  and  solemnity ; 
assembling  all  his  troops  in  arms  to  protect,  in  case  any  attack 
should  be  made  from  Dekeleia.  No  such  attack  was  hazarded ; 
BO  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reviving-  the  full  regularity  of 
this  iljustrious  scene,  and  escorting  the  numerous  communicants 
out  and  home,  without  the  smallest  interruption  ;  an  exploit  grat- 
ifying to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  imparting  an 
acceptable  sense  of  undiminished  Athenian  power;  while  in 
reference  to  his  own  reputation,  it  was  especially  politic,  as  serv- 
ing to  make  his  peace  with  the  Eumolpidae  and  the  Two  God- 
desses, on  whose  account  he  had  been  condemned. i 

Immediately  after  the  mysteries,  he  departed  with  his  arma- 
ment. It  appears  that  Agis  at  Dekeleia,  though  he  had  not 
chosen  to  come  out  and  attack  Alkibiades  when  posted  to  guard 
the  Eleusinian  procession,  had  nevertheless  felt  humiliated  by 
the  defiance  offered  to  him.  He  shortly  afterwards  took  advan- 
tage of  the  departure  of  this  large  force,  to  summon  reinforce- 
Aients  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boeotia,  and  attempt  to  surprise 
the  walls  of  Athens  on  a  dark  night.  If  he  expected  any  con- 
nivance within,  the  plot  miscarried:  alarm  was  given  in  time, 
and  the  eldest  and  youngest  hoplites  were  found  at  their  posts  to 
defend  the  walls.     The  assailants  —  said  to  have  amc  anted  to 


'  Vit.  Alcib.  c.  7)  state  Thrasybulus  and  Adeinxantus  as  his  colleagues: 
oolh  state  also  that  his  colleagues  were  chosen  on  his  recommendation.  I 
follow  Xenophon  as  to  the  names,  and  also  as  to  the  fact,  that  they  were 
named  as  Kara  yfjv  aTpaTtfyoL 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4, 20 ;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  34.  Neither  Diod  >nis  not 
Cornelius  Nepos  mentions  this  remarkable  incident  about  the  esco*t  of  tht 
Elcusiaian  processioD. 
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Cweiity<^ight  thousand  men,  of  whom  half  vtere  hoplites,  wiUt 
twelve  hundred  cavahy,  nine  hundred  of  them  Boeotians  —  wer« 
leen  on  the  ensuing  day  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
were  amply  manned  with  the  full  remaining  strength  of  Athens, 
in  an  obstinate  cavalry  battle  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  gained 
the  advantage  even  over  the  Boeotians.  Agis  encamped  the 
next  night  in  the  garden  of  Akademus ;  again  on  the  morrow  he 
drew  up  his  troops  and  offered  battle  to  the  Athenians,  who  are 
affirmed  to  have  gone  forth  in  order  of  battle,  but  to  have  kept 
under  the  protection  of  the  missiles  from  the  walls,  so  that  Agis 
did  not  dare  to  attack  them.^  We  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Athenians  went  out  at  all,  since  they  had  been  for  years  accus- 
tomed to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  field.  Agis  now  withdrew,  satisfied  apparently  with  having 
offered  battle,  so  as  to  efface  the  affront  which  he  had  received 
from  the  march  of  the  Eleusinian  communicants  in  defiance  of 
his  neighborhood. 

The  first  exploit  of  Alkibiades  was  to  proceed  to  Andros,  now 
under  a  LacedaBmonian  harmost  and  garrison.  Landing  on  the 
island,  he  plundered  the  fields,  defeated  both  the  native  troops 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  forced  them  to.  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  town  ;  which  he  besieged  for  some  days  without  avail, 
and  then  proceeded  onward  to  Samos,  leaving  Konon  in  a  forti- 
fied post,  with  twenty  ships,  to  prosecute  the  siege.^  At  Samos, 
he  first  ascertained  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  £phe- 
ius,  the  infiuence  acquired  by  Lysander  over  Cyrus,  the  strong 
iQti-Athenian  dispositions  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  ampl6 
rate  of  pay,  put  down  even  in  advance,  of  which  the  Peloponne- 
sian seamen  were  now  in  actual  receipt.  He  now  first  became 
convinced  of  the  failure  of  those  hopes  which  he  had  conceived, 
not  without  good  reason,  in  the  preceding  year,  —  and  of  which 
he  had  doubtless  boasted  at  Athens,  —  that  the  alliance  of  Persia 
might  be  neuti'alized  at  least,  if  not  won  over,  through  the  envoys 
escorted  to  Su!a  by  Pharnabazus.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Tissaphernes  to  mediate  with  Cyrus,  to  introduce  to 

»  Diodor.  xiii,  72,  73. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  4,  22  ;  i,  5,  18;  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35  ;  Diodor.  xiit 
69.  The  latter  says  that  Tbrasybulus  was  left  at  Andres,  which  cannot  bt 
true 
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hici  some  Athenian  envoys,  and  to  incnlcate  npon  him  his  ows 
views  of  the  true  interests  of  Persia ;  that  is,  that  the  war  should 
be  fed  and  protracted  so  as  to  wear  out  both  the  Grecian  bellig* 
erent  parties,  each  by  means  of  the  other.  Such  a  policy,  uncon- 
genial at  all  times  to  the  vehement  teYn.per  of  Cyrus,  had  become 
yet  more  repugnant  to  him  since  his  intercourse  with  Lysander. 
He  would  not  consent  even  to  see  the  envoys,  nor  was  he  proba 
bly  displeased  to  put  a  slight  upon  a  neighbor  and  rival  satrap. 
Deep  was  the  despondency  among  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  when 
painfully  convinced  that  all  hopes  from  Persia  must  be  abandoned 
for  themselves  ;  and  farther,  that  Persian  pay  was  both  more 
ample  and  better  assured,  to  their  enemies,  than  ever  it  had  been 
before.^ 

Lysander  had  at  Ephesus  a  fleet  of  ninety  triremes,  which  he 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  augmenting,  being  still  inferior 
in  number  to  the  Athenians.  In  vain  did  Alkibiades  attempt  to 
provoke  him  out  to  a  general  action.  This  was  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Athenians,  apart  from  their  superiority  of  number, 
since  they  were  badly  provided  with  money,  and  obliged  to  levy 
contributions  wherever  they  could :  but  Lysander  was  resolved 
not  to  fight  unless  he  could  do  so  with  advantage,  and  Cyrus,  not 
afraid  of  sustaining  the  protracted  expense  of  the  war,  had  even 
enjoined  upon  him  this  cautious  policy,  with  additional  hopes  of 
a  Phenician  fleet  to  his  aid,  which  in  his  mouth  was  not  intended 
to  delude,  as  it  had  been  by  Tissaphernes.^  Unable  to  bring 
about  a  general  battle,  and  having  no  immediate  or  capital  enter- 
prise to  constrain  his  attention,  Alkibiades  became  careless,  and 
abandoned  himself  partly  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  partly  to  reck- 
less predatory  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money  to  pay 
his  army.  Thrasybulus  had  come  from  his  post  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  fortifying  Phokaea,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  post,  to  be  enabled  to  pillage  the  inter  ion 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Alkibiades,  who  sailed  across  with  a  squad- 
ron, leaving  his  main  fleet  at  Samos.     He  left  it  under  the  com- 

*  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i,  5,  9 ;  Platarch,  Lysand,  c.  4.  The  latter  tells  us 
that  the  Athenian  ships  were  presently  emptied  by  the  desertion  of  the  seu* 
men ;  a  careless  exaggeration. 

'  Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  9.  I  venture  to  antedate  the  statements  w^ich  hi 
than  makes,  as  to  the  encouragements  from  Cyrus  to  Lysander 
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mand  of  Lis  favorite  pilot  Antiochas,  but  with  express  orders  on 
no  account  to  fight  until  his  return. 

While  employed  in  this  visit  to  Phokaea  and  Klazomense,  Al- 
kibiades,  perhaps  hard-pressed  for  money,  conceived  the  unwar- 
rantable project  of  enriching  his  men  by  the  plunder  of  the 
neighboring  territory  of  Kyme,  an  allied  dependency  of  Athens. 
Landing  on  this  territory  unexpectedly,  after  fabricating  some 
frivolous  calumnies  against  the  Kymseans,  he  at  first  seized  much 
property  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners.  But  the  in- 
habitants assembled  in  arms,  bravely  defended  their  possessions, 
and  repelled  his  men  to  their  ships ;  recovering  the  plundered 
property,  and  lodging  it  in  safety  within  their  walls.  Stung  with 
this  miscarriage,  Alkibiades  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  hoplites 
from  Mitylene,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls  of  Kyme,  where  he 
in  vain  challenged  the  citizens  to  come  forth  and  fight.  He  then 
ravaged  the  territory  at  pleasure :  nor  had  the  Kymaeans  any 
other  resource,  except  to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  to  complain  of 
80  gross  an  outrage,  inflicted  by  the  Athenian  general  upon  an 
unoffending  Athenian  dependency.i 

This  was  a  grave  charge,  nor  was  it  the  only  charge  which  Al- 
kibiades had  to  meet  at  Athens.  During  his  absence  at  Phokaea 
and  Kyme,  Antiochus  the  pilot,  whom  he  had  left  in  command, 
disobeying  the  express  order  pronounced  against  fighting  a  battlej 
first  sailed  across  from  Samos  to  Notium,  the  harbor  of  Kolophon, 
and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Ephesus,  where 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lay.  Entering  that  harbor  with  his  own 
ship  and  another,  he  passed  close  in  front  of  the  prows  of  the 
Peloponnesian  triremes,  insulting  them  scornfully  and  defying 
them  to  combat.  Lysander  detached  some  ships  to  pursue  him, 
and  an  action  gradually  ensued,  which  was  exactly  that  which 
Antiochus  desired.     But  the  Athenian  ships  were  all  in  disorder, 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  73.  I  follow  Diodorus  in  respect  to  this  story  about  Kym€, 
which  he  probably  copied  from  the  Kymaean  historian  Ephoras.  Cornelius 
Nepos  (Alcib.  c.  7)  briefly  glances  at  it. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i,  5,  11)  as  well  as  Plutarch  {Lysand.  c.  5)  meation 
the  visit  of  Alkibiades  to  Thrasybulus  at  Phokna.  They  do  not  name 
Kyme,  however :  according  to  them,  the  visit  to  Phokaea  has  no  assignabli 
purpose  or  consequences.  But  the  plunder  of  Kyme  is  a  circamptance  botk 
Bofficiently  probable  in  itself,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

7* 
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and  came  into  battle  as  each  of  them  separately  could;  while 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  well  marshalled  and  ke{  t  in  hand  , 
8o  that  the  battle  was  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The 
Athenians,  compelled  to  take  flight,  were  pursued  to  Notium, 
losing  fifteen  triremes,  several  along  with  their  full  crews.  Anti- 
ochus  himself  was  slain.  Before  retiring  to  Ephesus,  Lysander 
had  the  satisfaction  of  erecting  his  trophy  on  the  shore  of  Notium ; 
while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  carried  back  to  its  station  at  Samos.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades,  hastening  back  to  Samos,  mus- 
ttred  the  entire  Athenian  fleet,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
of  Ephesus,  and  there  ranged  his  ships  in  battle  orden  challeng- 
ing the  enemy  to  come  forth.  Lysander  would  give  him  no 
opportunity  of  wiping  out  the  late  dishonor.  And  as  an  additional 
mortification  to  Athens,  the  Lacedaf^monians  shortly  afterwards 
captured  both  Teos  and  Delphinium  ;  the  latter  being  a  fortified 
post  which  the  Athenians  had  held  for  the  last  three  years  in  the 
island  of  Chios.^ 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Notium,  It  appears  that  complaints 
and  dissatisfactions  had  been  growing  up  in  the  armament  against 
Alkibiades.  He  had  gone  out  with  a  splendid  force,  not  inferior, 
in  number  of  triremes  and  hoplites,  to  that  which  he  had  con- 
ducted against  Sicily,  and  under  large  promises,  both  from  him- 
self and  his  friends,  of  achievements  to  come.  Yet  in  a  space  of 
time  which  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  three  months,  not  a 
single  success  had  been  accomplished ;  while  on  the  other  side 
there  was  to  be  reckoned  the  disappointmerit  on  the  score  of  Per- 
wa,  which  had  great  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  armament,  and 
which,  though  not  his  fault,  was  contrary  to  expectations  which 
he  had  held  out,  the  disgraceful  plunder  of  Kyme,  and  the  defeat 
at  Notium.  It  was  true  that  Alkibiades  had  given  peremptory 
orders  toAntiochus  not  to  fight,  and  that  the  battle  had  been  haz- 
arded in  flagrant  disobedience  to  his  injunctions.     But  this  cir* 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  12-15;  Diodor.  xiii,  71  ,  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  35; 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  15  3  Diodor.  xiii,  76. 

I  copy  Diodoms,  in  patting  Teos,  pursuant  to  Weiske's  note,  in  place  of 
£ioo,  which  appears  in  Xenophon.  I  copy  the  latter,  however,  in  ascribinf 
these  captures  to  tke  year  oi  Lysander,  instead  of  to  the  ye&r  of  KalHkn- 
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cnmstaiice  only  raised  new  matter  fen*  dissatisfaction  o/  a  gravef 
character.  If  Antiochus  had  been  disobedient, —  if,  besides  diso- 
bedience, he  had  displayed  a  childish  vanity  and  an  utter  neglect 
of  all  military  precautions, —  who  was  it  that  had  chosen  him  for 
deputy  ;  and  that  too  against  all  Athenian  precedent,  putting  the 
pilot,  a  paid  officer  of  the  ship,  over  the  heads  of  the  trierarcha 
who  paid  their  pilots,  and  served  at  their  own  cost  ?  It  was  Al- 
kibiades  who  placed  Antiochus  in  this  grave  and  responsible 
situation, —  a  personal  favorite,  an  excellent  convivial  companion, 
but  destitute  of  all  qualities  befitting  a  commander.  And  this 
turned  attention  on  another  point  of  the  character  of  Alkibiadds, 
his  habits  of  excessive  self-indulgence  and  dissipation.  The  loud 
murmurs  of  the  camp  charged  him  with  neglecting  the  interests 
of  the  service  for  enjoyments  with  jovial  parties  and  Ionian 
women,  and  with  admitting  to  his  confidence  those  who  best  con- 
tributed to  the  amusement  of  these  chosen  hours.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  camp  at  Samos  that  this  general  indignation 
against  Alkibiades  first  arose,  and  was  from  thence  transmitted 
formally  to  Athens,  by  the  mouth  of  Thrasybulus  son  of  Thra- 
son,2  not  the  eminent  Thrasybulus,  son  of  Lykus,  who  has  been 
already  often  spoken  of  in  this  history,  and  will  be  so  again. 
There  came  at  the  same  time  to  Athens  the  complaints  from 
Kyme,  against  the  unprovoked  aggression  and  plunder  of  that 
place  by  Alkibiades  ;  and  seemingly  complaints  from  other  places 
besides.^     It  was  even  urged  m  accusation  against  him,  that  he 

*  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  36.  He  recounts,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same 
biography,  an  anecdote,  describing  the  manner  in  which  Antiochus  first  won 
the  fayor  of  Alkibiades,  then  a  young  man,  by  catching  a  tame  quail, 
which  had  escaped  from  his  bosom. 

•  A  person  named  Tkrason  is  mentioned  in  the  Choiseul  Inscription  (N( . 
i47,  pp.  221,  222,  of  the  Corp.  Inscr.  of  Boeckh)  as  one  of  the  Hellenota- 
miae  in  the  year  410  B.C.  He  \s  described  by  his  Deme  as  Butades;  he  u 
probably  enough  the  father  of  this  Thrasybulus. 

'  Xenoph.  Hcxlen.  i,  5,  16-17.  ^A.'XuL^Lddfjg  fiev  ovv,  irovijpibg  koI  iv  rji 
arpaTtg.  (^epofievo^^  etc.  Diodor.  xiii,  73.  tyevovro  6e  koI  a},Xai  iro^XtU 
dtaj3oXal  Kar^  avTov,  etc. 

Plutarch  Alkib.  c.  36. 

One  of  the  remaining  speeches  of  Lysias  (Orat.  xxi,  'ATToXoym  Aapoh 
Ktnc)  is  delivered  by  the  trierach  in  this  fleet,  on  board  of  whose  ship  Alki 
HadSs  himself  chose  to  sail.    This  trierarch  complains  of  Alkibifidte  as 
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was  in  guilty  collusion  to  betray  the  fleet  to  Fhamabazus  and  tht 
Lacedsemonians,  and  that  he  had  already  provided  three  strong 
forts  in  the  Chersonese  to  retire  to,  as  soon  as  this  scheme  should 
be  ripe  for  execution. 

Such  grave  and  wide-spread  accusations,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
aster at  Notium,  and  the  complete  disappointment  of  all  the 
promises  of  success,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  alter  the  senti'- 
ments  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  Alkibiades.  He  had  no 
character  to  fall  back  upon  ;  or  rather,  he  had  a  character  worse 
than  none,  such  as  to  render  the  most  criminal  imputations  of 
treason  not  intrinsically  improbable.  The  comments  of  his  ene- 
mies, which  had  been  forcibly  excluded  from  public  discussion 
during  his  summer  visit  to  Athens,  were  now  again  set  free ;  and 
all  the  adverse  recollections  of  his  past  life  doubtless  revived. 
The  people  had  refused  to  listen  to  these,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  might  verify  the  title,  claimed  for  him  by 
his  friends,  to  be  judged  only  by  his  subsequent  exploits,  achieved 
since  the  year  41 1  B.C.  He  had  now  had  his  trial ;  he  had  been 
found  wanting  ;  and  the  popular  confidence,  which  had  been  pro- 
visionally gi'anted  to  him,  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

It  is  not  just  to  represent  the  Athenian  people,  however  Plu- 
tarch and  Cornelius  Nepos  may  set  before  us  this  picture,  as 
having  indulged  an  extravagant  and  unmeasured  confidence  in 
Alkibiades  in  the  month  of  July,  demanding  of  him  more  than 
man  could  perform,  and  as  afterwards  in  the  month  of  December 
passing,  with  childish  abruptness,  from  confidence  into  wrathful 
displeasure,  because  their  own  impossible  expectations  were  not 
already  realized.  That  the  people  entertained  large  expecta- 
tions, from  so  very  considerable  an  armament,  cannot  be  doubted : 
the  largest  of  all,  probably,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, were  those  entertained  by  Alkibiades  himself,  and  pro- 
mulgated by  his  friends.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  determine 
what  the  people  would  have  done,  had  Alkibiades,  after  per- 

having  been  a  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome  companion  (sect.  7) 
His  testimony  on  the  point  is  valuable ;  for  there  seems  no  disposition  here 
to  make  out  any  case  against  Alkibiades.  The  trierarch  notices  the  fact, 
that  Alkibiades  preferred  his  trireme,  simply  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  best 
equipped,  or  among  the  best  equipped,  of  the  whole  fleet.  Archestratoa 
and  ErasinidSs  prefen  3d  it  aftei  wards,  for  the  same  reaaon. 
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'bnning  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful,  skilful,  and  enterprising 
commander,  nevertheless  failed,  from  obstacles  beyond  his  own 
control,  in  realizing  their  hopes  and  his  own  promises.  No  such 
case  occurred :  that  which  did  occur  was  materially  different. 
Besides  the  absence  of  grand  successes,  he  had  farther  been 
negligent  and  reckless  in  his  primary  duties  ;  he  had  exposed  the 
Athenian  arms  to  defeat,  by  his  disgraceful  selection  of  an  un- 
worthy lieutenant  ;'^  he  had  violated  the  territory  and  property 
of  an  allied  dependency,  at  a  moment  when  Athens  had  a  para- 
mount interest  in  cultivating  by  every  means  the  attachment  of 
her  remaining  allies.  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  he  had  really  been  spoiled  by  the  intoxicating  reception 
given  to  him  so  unexpectedly  in  the  city.  He  had  mistaken  a 
hopeful  public,  determined,  even  by  forced  silence  as  to  the  past, 
to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  a  meritorious  future,  but  requiring 
as  condition  from  him,  that  that  future  should  really  be  meritori- 
ous, for  a  public  of  assured  admirers,  whose  favor  he  had  already 
samed  and  might  consider  as  his  own.  He  became  an  altered 
man  after  that  visit,  like  Miltiades  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
or,  rather,  the  impulses  of  a  character  essentially  dissolute  and 
insolent,  broke  loose  from  that  restraint  under  which  they  had 
before  been  partially  controlled.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Kyzikus,  when  Alkibiades  was  laboring  to  regain  the  favor  of 
his  injured  countrymen,  and  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  should 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1,  5, 16.  0/  'Ai^jyvaiof,  uf  riyyeX^ri  rj  vavfiaxlcii  ;^;aAe7rwf 
elxov  T^  ^A2,Ki(3iu67i^  oiofievoL  6i^  afie'ke  lav  re  k  at  UKpare  lav  uttoX- 
uXeKt'vai  ritg  vaOf . 

The  Expression  which  Thucydidds  employs  in  reference  to  Alkibiaddt 
requires  a  few  words  of  comment :  (vi,  15)    koI    drifiooiq,    k  par  larc 
6 la'&kvra    rii  tov    TroXe fiov^    idia  iKaaroi  Tolg  eniTTidevfiaaiv  ahroi 
iiX^e<r&evTeg,  koX  aXkoig  iirirperffavTeg  (the  Athenians),  ov  did  fiOKpov   la^r, 
.^av  T^v  ttoXlv. 

The  "  strenuous  and  effective  prosecution  of  warlike  business  here  atr 
#ribed  to  Alkibiades,  is  true  of  all  the  period  between  his  exile  and  hii 
lust  visit  to  Akthens  (about  September  B.C.  415  to  September  B.C.  407} 
During  the  first  four  years  of  that  time,  he  was  very  effective  against 
Athens ;  during  the  last  four,  very  effective  in  her  service. 

Bat  the  assertion  is  certainly  not  true  of  his  last  command,  which  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Notinm ;  nor  is  it  more  than  partially  true,  at  least,  it  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  for  the  period  before  hia  exile. 
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Buooeed,  he  would  not  have  oomaiitted  the  fault  of  quitting  lui 
fleet  and  leaving  it  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  like  Anti« 
ochus.  if,  therefore,  Athenian  sentiment  towards  Alkibiadeti 
underwent  an  entire  change  during  the  autumn  of  407  B.C.,  thia 
was  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  his  character  and  be- 
Mvioi* ;  an  altei^ation  for  the  worse,  just  at  the  crisis  when  every- 
thing turned  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  upon  his  deserving  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  command  success. 

We  may,  indeed,  observe  that  the  faults  of  Nikias  before 
Syracuse,  and  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Gylippus,  were  far 
graver  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  Alkibiades  during  this 
turning  season  of  his  career,  and  the  disappointment  of  antecedent 
hopes  at  least  equal.  Yet  while  these  faults  and  disappointment 
brought  about  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  Alkibiades,  they  did 
not  induce  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  Nikias,  though  himself  desiring 
it,  nor  even  prevent  them  from  sending  him  a  second  aripament 
to  be  ruined  along  with  the  first.  The  contrast  is  most  instruc- 
tive, as  demonstrating  upon  what  points  durable  esteem  in  Athena 
turned ;  how  long  the  most  melancholy  public  incompetency  could 
remain  overlooked,  when  covered  by  piety,  decorum,  good  inten- 
tions, and  high  station ; '  how  short-lived  was  the  ascendency  of 
a  man  far  superior  in  ability  and  energy,  besides  an  equal  station, 
when  his  moral  qualities  and  antecedent  life  were  such  as  to 
provoke  fear  and  hatred  in  many,  esteem  from  none.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  Nikias,  looking  at  him  as  a  public  servant,  was  far 
more  destructive  to  his  country  than  Alkibiades.  Tlie  mischief 
done  to  Athens  by  the  latter  was  done  in  the  avowed  service  of 
her  enemies. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Notium  and  the  accu- 
mulated complaints  against  Alkibiades,  the  Athenians  simply 
voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  command ;  naming 


'  To  meet  the  case  of  Nikias,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  conveno 
of  the  judgment  of  ThucydidSs  respecting  Alkibiades,  cited  in  my  last 
note,  and  to  say :  kqi  drjfioaig.  kuklo  t  a  dia^evra  tcL  tov  noXifioVj  ISlg 
iaaaroL  rd  kn  irjjd  EVfiara  aifTov  ay  aa-&EVT  e^^  kol  avTip  ^irt- 
rpe^avreg^  ov  dtu  fiuKpov  ea<lnj?i.av  t^v  ttoXiv. 

The  reader  will  of  course  understand  that  these  last  Greek  words  are  tuA 
an  actual  citati  )n,  but  a  tran  formation  of  the  actual  words  of  ThucydidftSj 
for  the  purpose  of  illu  3trating  the  contrast  between  Alkibiad§s  and  Nikia* 
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en  new  generals  to  replace  him  He  was  not  brought  to  trial, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  any  such  step  was  proposed.  Yet  his 
proceedings  at  Kyrae,  if  they  happened  as  we  read  them,  richly 
deserved  judicial  animadversion  ;  and  the  people,  had  they  w 
dealt  with  him,  would  only  have  acted  up  to  the  estimable  func- 
tion ascribed  to  them  by  the  oligarchical  Phrynichus,  "of  serving 
as  refuge  to  their  dependent  allies,  and  chastising  the  high-handed 
oppressions  of  the  optimates  against  them."  •  In  the  perilous 
position  of  Athens,  however,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  war, 
such  a  political  trial  would  have  been  productive  of  much  dissen- 
sion and  mischief.  And  Alkibiades  avoided  the  question  by  not 
coming  to  Athens.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  dismissal,  he  re- 
tired immediately  from  the  army  to  his  own  fortified  posts  on  the 
Chersonese. 

The  ten  new  generals  named  were  Konon,  Diomedon,  Leon 
Perikles,  Erasinides,  Aristokrates,  Archestratus,  Protomachus 
rhrasyllus,  Aristogenes.  Of  these,  Konon  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  from  Andros  with  the  twenty  ships  which  he  haa 
there,  to  receive  the  fleet  from  Alkibiades ;  while  Phanosthenes 
proceeded  with  four  triremes  to  replace  Konon  at  Andros.^ 

In  his  way  thither,  Phanosthenes  fell  in  with  Dorieus  the 
Hhodian  and  two  Thurian  triremes,  which  he  captured,  with 
every  man  aboard.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Athens,  where  all 
were  placed  in  custody,  in  case  of  future  exchange,  except  Do- 
rieus himself.  The  latter  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
banished  from  his  native  city  of  Rhodes,  together  with  his  kin- 
dred, probably  on  the  score  of  political  disaffection,  at  the  time 
when  Rhodes  was  a  member  of  the  Athenian  alliance.  Having 
since  then  become  a  citizen  of  Thurii,  he  had  served  with  distinc- 
•ion  in  the  fleet  of  Mindarus,  both  at  Miletus  and  the  Helles- 
'pont.  The  Athenians  now  had  so  much  compassion  upon  him 
that  they  released  him  at  once  and  unconditionally,  without  even 
demanding  a  ransom  or  an  equivalent.  By  what  particular  cir- 
cumstance their  compassion  was  determined,  forming  a  pleasing 


*  Thucyd  viii,  48.  rdv  de  dfifiovy  a^wv  rf ,  of  the  allied  dependencies,  xara* 
fvyfjVt  Kal  iKeivcjVy  i.e.  of  the  high  persons  called  ncloKuya^oij  oroptiiaatet 
ct^poviar^v. 

*  XenopV.  Rellen.  i,  5,  18,  Diodor.  xiii,  74. 
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exception  to  the  melancholy  habits  which  pervaded  Grecian  war 
fare  in  both  belligerents,  we  should  never  have  learned  from  the 
meagre  narrative  of  Xenophon.  But  we  ascertain  from  other 
sources,  that  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  was 
illustrious  beyond  all  other  Greeks  for  his  victories  in  the  pan- 
kration  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  festivals ;  that  he 
had  gained  the  first  prize  at  three  Olympic  festivals  in  succession, 
of  which  Olympiad  88,  or  428  B.C.  was  the  second,  a  distinction 
altogether  without  precedent,  besides  eight  Isthmian  and  seven 
Nemean  prizes ;  that  his  father  Diagoras,  his  brothers,  and  his 
cousins,  were  all  celebrated  as  successful  athletes  ;  lastly,  that  the 
family  were  illustrious  from  old  date  in  their  native  island"  of 
Rhodes,  and  were  even  descended  from  the  Messenian  hero  Aris- 
tomenes.  When  the  Athenians  saw  before  them  as  their  prisoner 
a  man  doubtless  of  magnificent  stature  and  presence,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  his  athletic  success,  and  surrounded  by  such -a  halo 
of  glory,  impressive  in  the  highest  degree  to  Grecian  imagination, 
the  feelings  and  usages  of  war  were  at  once  overruled.  Though 
Dorieus  had  been  one  of  their  most  vehement  enemies,  they 
could  not  bear  either  to  touch  his  person,  or  to  exact  from  him 
any  condition.  Released  by  them  on  this  occasion,  he  lived  to  be 
put  to  death,  about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.' 

When  Konon  reached  Samos  to  take  the  command,  he  found 
the  armament  in  a  state  of  great  despondency ;  not  merely  from 
the  dishonorable  affair  of  Notium,  but  also  from  disappointed 
hopes  connected  with  Alkibiades,  and  from  diflSculties  in  procur- 
ing regular  pay.  So  painfully  was  the  last  inconvenience  felt,  that 
the  first  measure  of  Konon  was  to  contract  the  numbers  of  the 
armament  from  above  one  hundred  triremes  to  seventy ;  and  to 
reserve  for  the  diminished  fleet  all  the  ablest  seamen  of  the 
larger.  With  this  fleet,  he  and  his  colleagues  roved  about  the 
enemies'  coasts  to  collect  plunder  and  pay."^ 

Apparently  about  the  same  time  that  Konon  superseded  Alki- 
biades, that  is,  about  December  407  b.c.  or  January  406  B.C.,  the 
year  of  Lysander's  command  expired,  and  Kallikratidas  arrived 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  5,  19 ;  Pausan.  vi,  7,  2. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellin.  i,  5,  20  '  comjpBre  i,  6, 16  j  Diodor.  ziii,  77. 
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from  Sparla  to  replace  him,  His  arrival  was  received  with  un« 
disguised  dissatisfaction  by  the  leading  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
armament,  by  the  chiefs  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  by  Cyrus. 
Now  was  felt  the  full  influence  of  those  factious  correspondences 
and  intrigues  which  Lysander  had  established  with  all  of  them, 
for  indirectly  working  out  the  perpetuity  of  his  own  command. 
While  loud  complaints  were  heard  of  the  impolicy  of  Sparta,  in 
annually  changing  her  admiral,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  con- 
curred with  Lysander  in  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
new  successor. 

Kallikratidas,  unfortunately  only  shown  by  the  Fates,^  and  not 
suffered  to  continue  in  the  Grecian  world,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  his  age.  Besides  perfect  courage,  energy,  and  in- 
corruptibility, he  was  distinguished  for  two  qualities,  both  of  them 
very  rare  among  eminent  Greeks  ;  entire  straightforwardness  of 
dealing,  and  a  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  alike  comprehensive, 
exalted,  and  merciful.  Lysander  handed  over  to  him  nothing 
but  an  empty  purse ;  having  repaid  to  Cyrus  all  the  money 
remaining  in  his  possession,  under  pretence  that  it  had  been  con 
fided  to  himself  personally .2  Moreover,  on  delivering  up  the 
ileet  to  Kallikratidas  at  £phesus,  he  made  boast  of  delivering  to 
him  at  the  same  time  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  through  the  victory 
recently  gained  at  Notium.  ^  Conduct  the  fleet  from  Ephesus 
along  the  coast  of  Samos,  passing  by  the  Athenian  station  (replied 
Kallikratidas),  and  give  it  up  to  me  at  Miletus  :  I  shall  thea 
believe  in  your  mastery  of  the  sea."     Lysander  had  nothing  els* 


»  Virgil,  iEneid,  vi,  870. 

Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantam  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent. 

•  How  completely  this  repayment  was  a  manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  of 
crippling  his  successor, —  and  not  an  act  of  genuine  and  conscientious  obli- 
gation to  C3rrus,  as  Mr.  Mitford  represents  it,  —  we  may  see  by  the  conduct 
of  Lysander  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  carried  away  with  him  to 
Sparta  all  the  residue  of  the  tributes  from  Cyrus  which  he  had  in  his  pos« 
ittB'iion,  instead  of  giving  them  back  to  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  8) 
The  obligation  to  give  them  back  to  Cyrus  was  greater  at  the  end  of  tht 
war  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  Kallikratidas  came  out,  and  when  wii 
was  still  going  onj  for  the  war  was  a  joint  business,  which  the  Persians  antf 
tiie  Spartans  had  sworn  to  prosecate  by  common  efforts. 

VOL.'VIII.  Hoc 
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W>  say,  except  chat  he  should  give  himself  no  farther  tvoublcii 
%ow  that  his  comtoand  htid  been  transterred  to  another. 

Kallikratidas  soon  found  that  the  leading  Lacedx'raonians  in 
)he  fleet,  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  his  predecessor,  openlj 
mnrmurud  at  his  arrival,  and  secretly  obstructed  all  his  measures; 
upon  which  he  summoned  them  together,  and  said :  '^  I,  for  my 
part,  am  quite  content  to  remain  at  home ;  and  if  Ly zander,  or 
any  one  else,  pretends  to  be  a  better  admiral  than  1  am,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  sent  here  as  I  am  by  the  authori 
ties  at  Sparta  to  command  the  fleet,  I  have  no  choice  except  to 
execute  their  orders  in  the  best  way  that  I  can.  You  now  know 
how  far  my  ambition  reaches ;  >  you  know  also  the  murmurs 
whioti  are  abroad  against  our  common  city  (for  her  frequent 
change  of  admirals).  Look  to  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion. 
Shall  I  stay  where  1  am,  or  shall  I  go  home,  and  communicate 
what  has  happened  here  ? '' 

This  remonstrance,  alike  pointed  and  dignified,  produced  ita 
full  effect.  Every  one  replied,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and 
undertake  the  command.  The  murmurs  and  cabals  were  from 
that  moment  discontinued. 

His  next  embarrassments  arose  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysan-> 
der  in  paying  back  to  Cyrus  all  the  funds  from  whence  the  con* 
linuous  pay  of  the  army  was  derived.  Of  course  this  step  was 
admirably  calculated  to  make  every  one  regret  the  alteration  of 
command.  Kallikratidas,  who  had  been  sent  out  without  funds, 
in  full  reliance  on  the  unexhausted  supply  from  Sardis,  now 
found  himself  compelled  to  go  thither  in  person  and  solicit  a 
renewal  of  the  bounty.  But  Cyrus,  eager  to  manifest  in  every 
way  his  partiality  for  the  last  admiral,  deferred  receiving  him, 
first  for  two  days,  then  for  a  farther  interval,  until  the  patience 
of  Knllikratidas  was  wearied  out,  so  that  he  left  Sardis  in  disgust 
without  an  interview.  So  intolerable  to  his  feelings  was  the 
humiliation  of  thus  begging  at  the  palace  gates,  that  he  bitterly 
deplored  those  miserable  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  which 
Qonstrained  both  parties  to  truckle  to  the  foreigner  for  money ; 
Mrearing  that,  if  he  survived  the  year's  campaign,  he  would  use 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  5.  vfiti^  de,  npbf  a  f>u  re  fiXore^ovfiai,  Kai  »i  roSUf 
llfuJv  alTia^era    ^la'i  yap  aitru,  tlftntep  ml  ky*^  )  ivftfiov^everef  etc. 
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9very  possible  eilbrt  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  he  put  forth  all  bis  energy  to  obtain  money 
in  some  other  way,  and  thus  get  the  fleet  to  sea  ;  knowing  well, 
that  the  way  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Cyrus  was,  to  show 
tkat  he  could  do  without  him.  Sailing  first  from  £phe8U8  to 
Miletus,  he  despatched  from  thence  a  small  squadron  to  Sparta, 
disclosing  his  unexpected  poverty,  and  asking  for  speedy  pecu- 
niary aid.  In  the  mean  time  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  tb<^ 
Milesians,  communicated  to  them  the  mission  just  sent  to  Sparta, 
and  asked  from  them  a  temporary  supply  until  this  money  should 
arrive.  He  reminded  them  that  the  necessity  of  this  demand 
sprang  altogether  from  the  manoeuvre  of  Lysander,  in  paying 
back  the  funds  in  his  hands ;  that  he  had  already  in  vain  applied 
to  Cyrus  for  farther  money,  meeting  only  witJi  such  insulting 
neglect  as  could  no  longer  be  endured  :  that  they,  the  Milesians, 
dwelling  amidst  the  Persians,  and  having  already  experienced 
the  maximum  of  ill-usage  at  their  hands,  ought  now  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  war,  and  to  set  an  example  of  zeal  to  the  other  allies,^ 
in  order  to  get  clear  the  sooner  from  dependence  upon  such  im- 
perious taskmasters.  He  promised  that,  when  the  remittanod 
from  Sparta  and  the  hour  of  success  should  arrive,  he  would 
richly  requite  their  forwardness.  "  Let  us,  with  the  aid  of  tb« 
gods,  show  these  foreigners  (he  concluded )  that  we  can  punish 
our  enemies  without  worshipping  them." 

The  spectacle  of  this  generous  patriot,  struggling  against  a 
degrading  dependence  on  the  foreigner,  which  was  now  becom- 
ing unhappily  familiar  to  the  leading  Greeks  of  both  sides,  ex- 
cites our  warm  sympathy  and  admiration.  We  may  add,  that 
his  language  to  the  Milesians,  reminding  them  of  the  misery 
which  they  had  endured  from  the  Persians  as  a  motive  to  exer- 
tion in  the  war,  is  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  new  situation  opened 
for  the  Asiatic  Greeks  since  the  breaking-up  if  the  Athenian 
power.     No  such  evils  had  they  suffered  while  Athens  was  com- 


'  XoDOph.  Uellen.  i,  6,  7  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  6. 

'  Xenoph.  Ilellea.  i,  6,  9.    v/adc  Se  kyi^  d^iu  npof&vfMTaTov^  eluai  ic  Tdi 

dhKU. 
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petent  to  protect  them,  and  while  they  were  willing  to  receive 
protection  from  her,  during  the  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years 
between  the  complete  organization  of  the  confederacy  of  Deloa 
and  the  disaster  of  Nikias  before  Syracuse. 

The  single-hearted  energy  of  Kallikratidas  imposed  upon  all 
who  heard  him,  and  even  inspired  so  much  alarm  to  those  lead- 
ing Milesians  who  were  playing  underhand  the  game  of  Lysan 
der,  that  they  were  the  first  to  propose  a  large  grant  of  money 
towards  the  war,  and  to  offer  considerable  sums  from  their  own 
purses  an  example  probably  soon  followed  by  other  allied  cities. 
Some  ol  the  friends  of  Lysander  tried  to  couple  their  offers  with 
conditions ;  demanding  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  their  polit- 
ical enemies,  and  hoping  thus  to  compromise  the  new  admiral. 
But  he  strenuously  refused  all  such  guilty  compliances?^  He 
was  soon  able  to  collect  at  Miletus  fifty  fresh  triremes  in  addition 
to  those  left  by  Lysander,  making  a  fieet  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  sail  in  all.  The  Chians  having  furnished  him  with  an  out- 
fit of  five  drachmas  for  each  seaman,  equal  to  ten  days*  pay  at 
the  usual  rate,  he  sailed  with  the  whole  fieet  northward  towards 
Lesbos.  Of  this  numerous  fieet,  the  greatest  which  had  yet  been 
assembled  throughout  the  war,  only  ten  triremes  were  Lacedae- 
monian ;  2  while  a  considerable  proportion,  and  among  the  best 
equipped,  were  Boeotian  and  Euboean.3  In  his  voyage  towards 
Lesbos,  Kallikratidas  seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of 
Phoksea  and  Kyme,^  perhaps  with  the  greater  facility  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  ill-treatment  of  the  Kymaeans  by  Alkibia- 
des.  He  then  sailed  to  attack  Methymna,  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Lesbos  ;  a  town  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the  Athenians, 
but  also  defended  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Though  at  first 
repulsed,  he  renewed  his  attacks  until  at  length  he  took  the  town 
by  storm.  The  property  in  it  was  all  plundered  by  the  soldiers, 
and  the  slaves  collected  and  sold  for  their  benefit.  It  was  farther 
demanded  by  the  allies,  and  expected  pursuant  V>  ordinary  cus- 

*  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  222,  C,  Xenoph.  H«llen.  i,  6,  12. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  34.  *  Diodor.  xiii,  99. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  of  the  hattle  of  ArginusO) 
both  these  towns  appear  as  adhering  to  the  Feloponnesians  ;  wherfu^  daring 
the  command  of  Alklbiad6s  they  had  been  both  Athenian  (Xeno^  Holler 
I,  5, 11 ;  i,  6,  33  •  Diodor.  xiii,  73-99). 
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torn,  that  the  Methymnaean  and  Athenian  prisoners  should  be 
sold  also.  But  Kallikratidas  peremptorily  refused  compliance, 
and  set  them~  all  free  the  next  day  ;  declaring  that,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  command,  not  a  single  free  Greek  should  be  reduced  to 
elavery  if  he  could  prevent  it  J 

No  one,  who  has  not  familiarized  himself  with  the  details  of 
Grecian  warfare,  can  feel  the  full  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
proceeding,  which  stands,  so  far  as  I  know,  unparalleled  in  Grecian 
history.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  prisoners  were  spared  and  set 
free ;  as  to  this  point,  analogous  cases  may  be  found,  though  not 
very  frequent.  It  is,  that  this  particular  act  of  generosity  was 
performed  in  the  name  and  for  the  recommendation  of  Pan-Hel 
lenic  brotherhood  and  Pan-Hellenic  independence  of  the  foreigner: 
%  comprehensive  principle,  announced  by  Kallikratidas  on  pre- 
vious occasions  as  well  as  on  this,  but  now  carried  into  practice 
«nder  emphatic  circumstances,  and  coupled  with  an  explicit  de- 
tlaration  of  his  resolution  to  abide  by  it  in  all  future  cases.  It 
\s,  lastly,  that  the  step  was  taken  in  resistance  to  foripal  requisi 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  whom  he  had  very  imperfect  means 
either  of  paying  or  controlling,  and  whom  ,therefore  it  was  so 
much  the  more  hazardous  for  him  to  offend.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  these  allies  felt  personally  wronged  and  indignant 
ttt  the  loss,  as  well  as  confounded  with  the  proposition  of  a  rule 
)f  duty  so  new,  as  respected  the  relations  of  belligerents  in 
Greece ;  against  which  too,  let  us  add,  their  murmurs  would  not 
i)e  without  some  foundation  :  "  If  we  should  come  to  be  Konon's 
prisoners,  he  will  not  treat  us  in  this  manner."  Reciprocity  of  deal- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  to  constant  moral  observance,  either  pub- 
lic or  private ;  and  doubtless  Kallikratidas  felt  a  well-grounded  con- 
fidence, that  two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  would  sensibly 
modify  the  future  practice  on  both  sides.  But  some  one  must 
begin  by  setting  such  examples,  and  the  man  who  does  begin  — 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  14.  Kal  KeXevovrcjv  ruv  ^f£fidxo)v  dirodocr&ai  kcU 
Toi)f  Mff^fivaiovc,  ovk  iifnj  iavrov  ye  apxovTOC  ovdeva  'EAA^vwv  ig  rovKeivov 
ivvar^v  uvdpanodLa'd^rivai, 

Compare  a  later  declaration  of  Agesilans,  substantially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, yet  delivered  under  circumstances  far  less  emphatic,  in  Xenophong 
Agesilaas,  yii  6 
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having  a  position  which  gives  reasonable  chance  that  others 
follow  —  is  the  heix).  An  admiral  like  Lysander  would  not  only 
sympathize  Iieattily  wiih  the  complaints  of  the  allies,  but  also  eon- 
demn  the  proceeding  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  Sparta;  even 
men  better  than  Lysander  would  at  first  look  coldly  on  it  as  a 
sort  of  Quixotism,  in  doubt  whether  the  example  would  be  copied : 
while  the  Spartan  ephors,  though  probably  tolerating  it  because 
they  interfered  very  sparingly  with  their  admirals  afioat,  would 
certainly  have  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings  in  which  it  orig- 
inated. So  much  the  rather  is  Kallikratidas  to  be  admired,  as 
bringing  out  with  him  not  only  a  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,^  rare 
eitlier  at  Athens  or  Sparta,  but  also  a  force  of  individual  charac- 
ter and  conscience  yet  rarer,  enabling  him  to  brave  unpopularity 
and  break  through  routine,  in  the  attempt  to  make  that  patriot- 
ism fruitful  and  operative  in  practice.  In  his  career,  so  sadly 
and  prematurely  closed,  there  was  at  least  this  circomstance  to  be 
envied ;  that  the  capture  of  Methymna  afforded  him  the  opportu- 
nity, whidi  he  greedily  seized,  as  if  he  had  known  that  it  would 
be  the  last,  of  putting  in  act  and  evidence  the  full  aspirations  of 
his  magnanimous  soul. 

Kallikratidas  sent  word  by  the  released  prisoners  to  Konon, 
that  he  would  presently  put  an  end  to  his  adulterous  intercourse 
>vith  the  sea  ;-  which  he  now  considered  as  his  wife,  and  lawfully 
appertaining  to  him,  having  one  hundred  and  forty  triremes 
against  the  seventy  triremes  of  Konon.  That  admiral,  in  spite 
of  his  inferior  numbers,  had  advanced  near  to  Methymna,  to  try 
and  relieve  it ;  but  finding  the  place  ah-eady  captured,  had  re- 
tired to  the  islands  called  Hekatonnesoi,  ofi*the  continent  bearing 
northeast  from  Lesbos.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  Kallikratidas, 
who,  leaving  Methymna  at  night,  found  him  quitting  his  moor< 
ings  at  break  of  day,  and  immediately  made  all  sail  to  try  and  cut 
him  off  from  the  southerly  course  towards  Samos.    But  Konon, 


*  Ttie  sentiment  of  Kallikratidas  deserved  the  deeignation  of  'E^^ijviku^ 
rarov  rro'/.crtvua^  far  more  than  that  of  Nikias,  to  which  Platarch  applies 
those  words  (Compar.  of  Nikias  and  Crassus,  c.  2). 

'Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  6,  15.  Kovuvi  de  eiwev^  h^i  navoei  ainbv  /mhxuvtm 
TTjj  T^u/.aaoavt  etc.  He  could  hardly  seof  this  to  Koooii,  in  any  other  war 
tliaii  through  the  Atheuiaa  prisoners. 
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having  diminished  the  number  of  his  triremes  from  ona  U»^  idred 
to  seventy,  had  been  able  to  preserve  all  the  best  rowers,  s^>  that 
in  speed  he  outran  Kallikratidas  and  entered  first  the  harbor  of 
Mitylene.  His  pursuers,  however,  were  close  behind,  and  even 
got  into  the  harbor  along  with  him,  before  it  could  be  closed  and 
put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Constrained  to  fight  a  bittle  at  its  en- 
trance, he  was  completely  defeated  ;  thirty  of  Lis  ships  were 
taken,  though  the  crews  escaped  to  land  ;  and  he  preserved  the 
remaining  forty  only  by  hauling  them  ashore  und^r  the  wall.' 

The  town  of  Mitylene,  originally  founded  on  a  small  islet  off 
Lesbos,  had  afterwards  extended  across  a  narrow  strait  to  Lesbos 
itself.  By  this  strait,  whether  bridged  over  or  not  we  are  not  in- 
formed, the  town  was  divided  into  two  portions,  and  had  two  har- 
bors, one  opening  northward  towards  the  Hellespont,  the  other 
southward  towards  the  promontory  of  Kane  on  the  mainland.^ 
Both  these  harbors  were  undefended,  and  both  now  fell  into  the 
occupation  of  the  Peloponnesian  fieet;  at  least  all  the  outer 
portion  of  each,  near  to  the  exit  of  the  hai  bor,  which  Kallikrati" 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  17  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  78,  79. 

Here,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  is  impoasible  to  blend  these  two 
narratives  together.  Diodonis  conceives  the  facts  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent from  Xenophon,  and  much  less  probable.  He  tells  us  that  Konon 
practised  a  stratagem  during  his  flight  (the  name  in  Polysenus,  i,  482), 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  fight  with  and  defeat  the  foremost  Peloponne- 
sian ships  before  the  rest  came  up :  also,  that  he  got  into  the  harbor  in  time 
to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence  before  Kallikratidas  came  up.  Diodonis 
then  gives  a  prolix  description  of  the  battio  by  which  Kallikratidas  forced 
his  way  in. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  which  I  havo  followed,  plainly  implies  that 
Konon  could  have  had  no  time  to  make  pireparations  for  defending  the 
harbor. 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  6.  Toi>c  k<l>6pfjiovc  in''  ufti^orepoic  roic  ^iftfotv  iirotovvro 
(8trabo,  xiii,  p.  617).  Xenophon  talks  oaly  of  the  harbor,  as  if  it  wereon^, 
and  possibly,  in  very  inaccurate  langtiago,  it  might  be  described  as  one  har- 
bor with  two  entrances.  It  seems  to  ki%j,  bowever,  that  Xenophon  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  locality. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  northern  harbof  hh  defended  by  a  mole,  the  southern 
Mubor,  as  defended  by  triremes  chained  together.  Such  defences  did  not 
exist  in  the  year  406  b.c.  Probably,  after  the  revolt  of  Mityl^n^  in  427  b.o, 
the  Athenians  had  removed  what  defences  might  hatre  been  before  pro 
vided  for  the  harboc 
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das  kept  under  strict  watch.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the 
full  forces  of  Methymna  and  for  hoplit<$6  across  from  Chios,  so  as 
to  block  up  Mitylen^  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  As  soon  as  his 
success  was  announced,  too,  money  for  the  fleet,  together  with 
separate  presents  for  himself,  which  he  declined  receiving, i  was 
immediately  sent  to  him  by  Cyrus ;  so  that  his  future  operations 
became  easy. 

No  preparations  had  been  made  at  Mityl^ne  for  a  siege :  no 
stock  of  provisions  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  crowd  within 
the  walls  was  so  considerable,  that  Konon  foresaw  but  too  plainly 
the  speedy  exhaustion  of  his  means.  Nor  could  he  expect  suc- 
cor from  Athens,  unless  he  could  send  intelligence  thither  of  his 
condition  ;  of  which,  as  ne  had  not  been  abl^  to  do  so,  the  Athe- 
nians remained  altogether  ignorant.  All  his  ingenuity  was  re* 
quired  to  get  a  trireme  safe  out  of  the  harbor,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's  guard.  Putting  afloat  two  triremes,  the  best  sailers  in 
his  fleet,  and  picking  out  the  best  rowers  for  them  out  of  all  the 
rest,  he  caused  these  rowers  to  go  aboard  before  daylight,  con- 
cealing the  epibatae,  or  maritime  soldiers,  in  the  interior  of  the 
vessel,  instead  of  the  deck,  which  was  their  usual  place,  with  a 
moderate  stock  of  provisions,  and  keeping  the  vessel  still  covered 
with  hides  or  sails,  as  was  customary  with  vessels  hauled  ashore, 
to  j)rotect  them  against  the  sun.*2     These  two  triremes  were  thus 

*  Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  222,  E. 

'  Xenoph.  Ilehen.  i,  6,  19.  Koi^eX/cvcraf  (Konon)  tuv  veCtv  rac  upiara 
rrXtovaac  dvOf  in^f/puae  irpd  if/iipagj  i^  dnaacjv  rwv  veuv  Toi>f  apiarov^ 
iperac  ^/cAelcf,  koI  Toi)^  enifSuTa^  eg  KoiXijv  vavv  jiera^L^daagy  kol  rd 
napaftpv fiara    irapaj3aXo)v. 

The  meaning  of  napaftffv/iara  is  very  uncertain.  The  commentators  give 
little  instruction ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  same  tiling  is  meant  as  is  ex- 
pressed by  irapa^^T^fiara  {infra^  ii,  1,  22).  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
matters  meant  by  Trapa/t/wfiara  were  something  which,  if  visible  at  all  to  a 
spectator  without,  would  at  least  afford  no  indication  that  the  trireme  was 
intended  for  a  speedy  start ;  otherwise,  they  would  defeat  the  whole  contri 
vance  of  Konon,  whose  aim  was  secrecy.  It  was  essential  that  this  tri 
reme,  though  afloat,  should  be  made  to  look  tis  much  as  possible  like  to  the 
other  triremes  which  still  remained  hauled  ashore ;  in  order  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  might  not  suspect  any  purpose  of  departure.  I  have  endeavored 
in  the  text  to  give  a  meaning  which  answers  this  purpose,  without  forsak- 
ing the  explanations  given  by  the  commentators :  see  Boeckh,  Ueber  dai 
Attische.    See  Wesen,  ch.  x,  p.  1 59. 
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&jide  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  giving  any 
indication  to  the  enemy  that  they  were  so.  They  were  fully 
manned  before  daybreak,  the  crews  remained  in  their  position  all 
day,  and  after  dark  were  taken  out  to  repose.  This  went  on  for 
four  days  successively,  no  fa\'orable  opportunity  having  occurred 
to  give  the  signal  for  attempting  a  start.  At  length,  on  the  fifth 
day,  about  noon,  when  many  of  the  Peloponnesian  crews  were 
ashore  for  their  morning  meal,  and  others  were  reposing,  the  mo- 
ment seemed  favorable,  the  signal  was  given,  and  both  the  tri- 
remes started  at  the  same  moment  with  their  utmost  speed ;  one 
to  go  out  at  the  southern  entrance  towards  the  sea,  between  Les- 
bos and  ^  Chios,  the  other  to  depart  by  the  northern  entrance 
towards  the  Hellespont.  Instantly,  the  alarm  was  given  among 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet :  the  cables  were  cut,  the  men  hastened 
aboard,  and  many  triremes  were  put  in  motion  to  overtake  the 
two  runaways.  That  which  departed  southward,  in  spite  of  the 
most  strenuous  eflbrts,  was  caught  towards  evening  and  brought 
back  with  all  her  crew  prisoners  :  that  which  went  towards  the 
Hellespont  escaped,  rounded  the  northern  coast  of  Lesbos,  and 
got  safe  with  the  news  to  Athens ;  sending  intelligence  also, 
seemingly,  in  her  way,  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Diomedon  at 
Samos. 

The  latter  immediately  made  all  haste  to  the  aid  of  Konon, 
with  the  small  force  which  he  had  with  him,  no  more  than  twelve 
triremes.  The  two  harbors  being  both  guarded  by  a  superior 
force,  he  tried  to  get  access  to  Mitylene  through  the  Euripus,  a 
strait  which  opens  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  into  an  in- 
terior lake,  or  bay,  approaching  near  to  the  town.  But  here  he 
was  attacked  suddenly  by  Kallikratidas,  and  his  squadron  all 
captured  except  two  triremes,  his  own  and  another ;  he  himself 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping.  ^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  22.  AiOfiiSuv  de  ^oJi^Ctv  K6viivi,noXiopKOVfiev^ 
du^exa  vavalv  upftiaaro  kg  rbv  evpiirov  rbv  M.iTvX7jvaiciv. 

The  reader  shoald  look  at  a  map  of  Lesbos,  to  see  what  is  meant  by  the 
Euripus  of  Mityl^nfi,  and  the  other  Euripus  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Pyrrha. 

Diodoms  (xiii,  79)  confounds  the  Euripus  of  Mi*/Ifen6  with  the  harbor  of 
Mityldnd,  with  which  it  is  quite  unconnected.  Schneider  ar/  Flehn  seen 
iomiike  the  same  confusiou  (see  Plehn,  Lesbiaca,  p.  15) 
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Athens  was  all  in  consternation  at  the  news  of  tha  defeat  ol 
Konon  and  the  blockade  of  Mitylene.  The  whole  strength  aai 
energy  of  the  city  was  put  forth  to  relieve  him,  by  an  efibi* 
greater  than  any  which  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole 
war.  We  read  with  surprise  that  within  the  ^ort  space  of  thirty 
days,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  triremes  waa 
fitted  out  and  sent  from  Feirseus.  Every  man  of  age  and  strength 
to  serve,  without  distinction,  was  taken  to  form  a  good  crew ;  not 
only  freemen,  but  slaves,  to  whom  manumission  was  promised  as 
reward :  many  also  of  the  horsemen,  or  knights,^  and  citizens 
of  highest  rank,  wept  aboard  as  epibatse,  hanging  up  their  bridles 
like  Kimon  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  The  levy  was  in  faot 
as  democratical  and  as  equalizing  as  it  had  been  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.  The  fleet  proceeded  straight  to  Samos,  whither 
orders  had  doubtless  been  sent  to  get  together  all  the  triremes 
which  the  allies  could  furnish  as  reinforcements,  as  well  as  all  the 
scattered  Athenian.  By  this  means,  forty  additional  triremes^ 
ten  of  them  Samian,  were  assembled,  and  the  whole  fleet,  one 
hundred  and  flfty  sail,  went  from  Samos  to  the  little  islands 
called  Arginusae,  close  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  IVIalea,  the 
southeastern  cape  of  Lesbos. 

Kallikratidas,  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  new 'fleet  while 
it  was  yet  at  Samos,  withdrew  the  greater  portion  of  his  force 
from  Mitylene,  leaving  flfty  triremes  under  Eteonikus  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade.  Less  than  fifty  probably  would  not  have 
been  sufficient,  inasmuch  as  two  harbors  were  to  be  watched ;  but 
be  was  thus  reduced  to  meet  the  Athenian  fleet  with  inferior 
numbers,  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes  against  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  His  fleet  was  off*  Cape  Malea,  where  the  crews  took 
their  suppers,  on  the  same  evening  as  the  Athenians  supped  at 
the  opposite  islands  of  Arginus%.  It  was  his  project  to  sail 
across  the  intermediate  channel  in  the  night,  and  attack  th^n  in 
the  morning  before  they  were  prepared ;  but  violent  wind  and 
rain  forced  him  to  defer  all  movement  till  daylight.  On  the 
f»suing  morning,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  greatest  naval 
.Aicounter  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the  whole  war 
JQUlikratidas  was  advised  by  his  pilot,  the  Megarian  Hermon,  to 
letire  for  the  present  without  fighting,  inasmuch  an  the  Atheniatf 


i>- 


'  Xenoph.  Hellea.  i,  6, 24-25 ;  Diodor.  xiii«  97 
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fleet  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  triremes  over  him  in  number. 
He  replied  that  flight  was  disgraceful,  and  that  Sparta  would  be 
no  worse  off,  even  if  he  shouhl  perish. ^  The  answer  was  one 
congenial  to  his  chivalrous  nature ;  and  we  may  well  conceive. 
that,  having  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  been  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  sea,  he  recollected  his  own  haughty  message  to  Konon, 
and  thought  it  dishonor  to  incur  or  deserve,  by  retiring,  the  like 
taunt  upon  himself.  We  may  remark  too  that  the  disparity  of 
numbei's,  though  serious,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  the 
contest  hopeless,  or  to  serve  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  retreat,  to 
one  who  prided  himself  on  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage. 

The  Athenian  fleet  was  so  marshalled,  that  its  great  strength 
was  placed  in  the  two  wings  ;  in  each  of  which  there  were  sixty 
Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four  equal  divisions,  each  division 
commanded  by  a  general.  Of  the  four  squadrons  of  fifteen  ships 
eaeh,  two  were  placed  in  front,  two  to  support  them  in  the  rear. 
Aristokrates  and  Diomedon  commanded  the  two  front  squadrons 
of  the  lefl  division,  Ferikles  and  Erasinides  the  two  squadrons  in 
-the  rear:  on  the  right  division,  Protomachus  and  Thrasyllus 
commanded  the  two  in  fronts,  Lysias  and  Aristogenes  the  two  in 
the  rear.  The  centre,  wherein  were  the  Samians  and  other  allies, 
was  lefl  weak,  and  all  in  single  line :  it  appears  to  have  been 
exactly  in  front  of  one  of  the  isles  of  Arginusse,  while  the  two 
other  divisions  were  to  the  ri^t  and  lefl  of  that  isle.  We  read 
with  some  surprise  that  the  wh<^e  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was 
arranged  by  single  ships,  because  it  sailed  bettei*  and  manoeuvred 
better  than  the  Athenians;  who  formed  their  right  and  left 
divisions  in  deep  order,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
enemy  from  performing  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the  diekplus 
Had  the  periplus.^     Ic  would  seem  that  the  Athenian  centre,  hav- 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.i,  6,  32  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  97,  98  j  the  latter  lepoits  terrific 
omens  beforehand  for  the  generals. 

The  answer  has  been  a  memorable  one,  more  than  once  adverted  to,  Plu- 
tarch, Laconic.  Apophthegm,  p.  832  j  Cicero,  De  Oifn.  1,  24. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  31.  Ovtg)  (5*  iTux^ritrav  (ol  *Ai3ijvaioi)  Iva  ft^ 
iUicnXovv  dLdoiev  *  x^^P^^  Y^P  ^ttAcoi;.  A/  6e  tuv  AaKedatfiOviav  avrcTe* 
Tay/iivai  f^cav  arcaaai  kirl  fiiuCf  ug  npdg  duKn'kovv  koI  izepinTiovv  napeOKev* 
Offfiivaij  Sul  rd  fie?iTiov  ir^-elv. 

Contrast"  tliis  with  Thiicyd.  ii,  84-89  (the  speech  of  Phormion),  iy,  12; 
rii,  3C. 
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ing  the  land  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  supposed  to  be  better 
protected  against  an  enemj  '<  sailing  throngh  the  line  out  to  th« 
rear,  and  Bailing  round  about,"  than  the  other  divisions,  which 
were  in  the  open  waters ;  for  which  reason  it  was  left  weak,  with 
the  ships*in  single  line.  But  the  fact  which  strikes  us  the  most 
is,  that,  if  we  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  shaU 
find  that  this  diekplus  and  periplus  were  the  special  manoBuvrea 
of  tlie  Athenian  navy^  and  continued  to  be  so  even  down  to  the 
siege  of  Syracuse ;  the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  first  absolutely 
unable  to  perform  them  at  all,  and  continuing  for  a  long  time  to 
perform  them  far  less  skilfully  than  the  Athenians.  Now,  the 
comparative  vnlue  of  both  parties  is  reversed :  the  superiority  oi 
nautical  skill  has  passed  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies : 
the  precautions  whereby  that  superiority  is  neutralized  or  evaded, 
are  forced  as  a  necessity  on  the  Athenians.  How  astonished 
would  the  Athenian  admii'al  Phormion  have  been,  if  he  could 
have  witnessed  the  fleets  and  the  order  of  battle  at  Arginusse ! 

Kallikratidas  himself,  with  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  ships,  was 
on  the  right  of  his  fleet :  on  the  left  were  the  Boeotians  and 
Eubocans,  under  the  Boeotian  admiral  Thrasondas.  The  battle 
was  long  and  obstinately  contested,  first  by  the  two  fleets  in  their 
original  order ;  afterwards,  when  all  order  was  broken,  by  scat- 
tered ships  mingled  together  and  contending  in  individual  com- 
bat. At  length  the  brave  Kallikratidas  perished.  His  ship 
was  in  the  act  of  driving  against  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  and  he 
himself  probably,  like  Brasidas  ^  at  Pylos,  had  planted  himself 
on  the  forecastle,  to  be  the  first  in  boarding  the  enemy,  or  in  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  boarding  him,  when  the  shock  arising 
from  impact  threw  him  off*  his  footing,  so  that  he  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned.2  In  spite  of  the  discouragement  springing 
from  his  death,  the  ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes  displayed  a 
courage  worthy  of  his,  and  nine  of  them  were  destroyed  or  disa- 

»  See  Thucvd.  iv,  11. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1,  6, 33.     eirel    de  KaXXiKpaTiSac   re   ifi^a  lovaijc  rifi 
vcwf  aTToneadv  if  t^v  ^akaaaav  ^^avitr^ij,  etc. 

The  details  given  by  Diodonis  about  this  battle  and  the  exploits  of  Kal 
likratidas  are  at  once  prolix  and  unworthy  of  confidence.  See  an  excel- 
lent note  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thucyd.  ir,  12,  respecting  the  description  givea 
by  Diodom.s  of  the  conduct  of  Bras'.dns  at  Pylos. 
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bled.  M  length  the  Athenians  were  victorious  in  all  parts:  .he 
Peloponnesian  fleet  gave  way,  and  their  flight  became  general, 
partly  to  Chios,  partly  to  Phokaea.  More  than  sixty  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed  over  and  above  the  nine  Lacedaemonian, 
seventy-seven  in  all ;  i  laking  a  total  loss  of  above  the  half  of 
^e  entire  fleet.  The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  also  severe, 
amounting  to  twenty-five  triremes.  They  returned  to  Arginusas 
after  the  battle.  ^ 

The  victory  of  Arginusae  afforded  the  most  striking  proof  how 
much  the  democratical  energy  of  Athens  could  yet  accomplish, 
in  spite  of  so  many  years  of  exhausting  war.  JBut  far  better 
would  it  have  been,  if  her  energy  on  this  occasion  had  been  less 
efficacious  and  successful.  The  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
and  the  death  of  their  admirable  leader,  —  we  must  take  the 
second  as  inseparable  from  the  first,  since  Kallikratidas  was  not 
the  man  to  survive  a  defeat,  —  were  signal  misfortunes  to  the 
whole  Grecian  world ;  and  in  an  especial  manner,  misfortunes  to 
Athens  herself.  If  Kallikratidas  had  gained  the  victory  and 
survived  it,  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  man  to  clotse  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  for  Mitylene  must  immediately  have  sur- 
rendered, and  Konon,  with  all  the  Athenian  fleet  there  blocked 
up,  must  have  become  his  prisoners ;  which  circumstance,  com- 
ing at  the  back  of  a  defeat,  would  have  rendered  Athens  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  any  tolerable  terms  of  peace.  Now  to  have  the 
terms  dictated  at  a  moment  when  her  power  was  not  wholly  pros- 
trate, by  a  man  like  Kallikratidas,  free  from  corrupt  personal 
ambition  and  of  a  generous  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  would  have 
been  the  best  fate  which  at  this  moment  could  befall  her ;  while 
to  the  Grecian  world  generally,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeak- 
able benefit,  that,  in  t4ie  reorganization  which  it  was  sure  to 
undergo  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  ascendant  individual  of  the 
moment  should  be  penetrated  with  devotion  to  the  great  ideas  of 
Hellenic  brotherhood  at  home,, and  Hellenic  independence  against 
the  foreigner.  The  near  prospect  of  such  a  benefit  was  opened 
by  that  rare  chance  which  threw  Kallikratidas  into  the  command, 
enabled  him  not  only  to  publish  his  lofty  profession  of  faith  but 
to  show  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it,  and  for  a  time  float< 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  34  j  Diodor.  xiii,  99,  100. 
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ed  liim  on  towards  complete  succeBs.  Nor  were  the  envi>ut 
gods  ever  more  envious,  than  when  they  frustrated,  bj  the  disas- 
ter of  Arginusae,  the  consummation  which  they  had  thus  seemed 
to  promise.  The  pertinence  of  these  remarks  will  be  better 
understood  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  come  to  recount  the 
actual  winding-up  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  under  the  auspices 
of  the  worthless,  but  able,  Lysander.  It  was  into  his  hands  that 
the  command  was  retransferred,  a  transfer  almost  from  the  best 
of  Greeks  to  the  worst.  We  shall  then  see  how  much  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Grecian  world,  and  of  Athens  especially,  were  aggra- 
vated by  his  individual  temper  and  tendencies,  and  we  shall  then 
feel  by  contrast,  how  much  would  have  been  gained  if  the  com- 
mander armed  with  such  great  power  of  dictation  had  been  a 
Pan-Hellenic  patriot.  To  have  the  sentiment  of  that  patriotism 
enforced,  at  a  moment  of  break-up  and  rearrangement  through- 
out Greece,  by  the  victorious  leader  of  the  day,  with  single- 
hearted  honesty  and  resolution,  would  have  been  a  stimulus  to  all 
the  better  feelings  o£  the  Grecian  mind,  such  as  no  other  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  have  furnished.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Kallikratidas  was  thus  even  more  deplorable  as  a  loss  to 
Athens  and  Greece,  than  to  Sparta  herself.  To  his  lofty  charac- 
ter and  patriotism,  even  in  so  short  a  career,  we  vainly  seek  a 
parallel. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  Eteonikus 
at  Mitylen^  by  the  admiral's  signal-boat.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it, 
he  desired  the  crew  of  the  signal^boat  to  say  nothing  to  any  one, 
but  to  go  again  out  of  the  harbor,  and  then  return  with  wreaths 
Und  shouts  of  triumph,  crying  out  that  Kallikratidas  had  gained 
the  victory  and  had  destroyed  or  captured  all  the  Athenian  ships. 
All  suspicion  of  the  reality  was  thus  kept  from  Konon  and  the 
besieged,  while  Eteonikus  himself,  affecting  to  believe  the  news, 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ;  but  gave  orders  to  all  the 
triremes  to  take  their  meal  and  depart  afterwards  without  losing 
a  moment,  directing  the  masters  of  the  trading-ships  also  to  put 
their  property  silently  aboard,  and  get  off  at  the  same  time.  And 
thus,  with  little  or  no  delay,  and  without  the  least  obstruction 
from  Konon,  all  these  ships,  triremes  and  merchantmen,  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  and  were  carried  off  in  safety  to  Chios,  the  wind 
being  fair.     Eteonikus  at  the  same  time  withdrew  his  land-foroet 
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le  Metfaymna,  burning  his  camp.  Konon,  thus  finding  himself 
unexpectedly  at  liberty,  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  when  the  wind 
had  become  calmer,  and  joined  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  which 
he  found  already  on  its  way  from  Arginusse  to  Mitylene.  The 
latter  presently  came  to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence  passed  over 
to  make  an  attack  on  Chios  ;  which  attack  proving  unsu  ccessful, 
they  went  forward  to  their  ordinary  station  at  Samos.i 

The  news  of  the  victory  at  Arginusie  diffused  joy  and  triumph 
at  Athens.  All  the  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  armament 
were  manumitted  and  promoted,  according  to  promise,  to  the 
rights  of  Plataeans  at  Athens,  a  qualified  species  of  citizenship. 
Yet  the  joy  was  poisoned  by  another  incident,  which  became 
known  at  the  same  time,  raising  sentiments  of  a  totally  opposite 
character,  and  ending  in  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and  disgraceful 
proceedings  in  all  Athenian  history. 

Not  only  the  bodies  of  the  slain  warriors  floating  about  on  the 
water  had  been  picked  up  for  burial,  but  the  wrecks  had  not  been 
visited  to  preserve  those  who  were  yet  living.  The  first  of  these 
two  points,  even  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite  a  painful 
sentiment  of  wounded  piety  at  Athens.  But  the  second  point, 
here  an  essential  part  of  the  same  omission,  inflamed  that  senti 
ment  into  shame,  grief,  and  indignation  of  the  sharpest  character. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  event,  Diodorus  and  many  other 
writers  take  notice  of  the  first  point,  either  exclusively ,2  or  at 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 38;  Diodor  xiii,  100. 

'  See  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xiii,  100,  101,  102),  where  nothing  if 
mentioned  except  about  picking  up  the  floating  dead  bodies ;  about  the  crime, 
and  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  of  omitting  to  secure  burial  to  so  many 
dead  bodies.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fancied  that  there  were  any  living 
bodies,  or  that  it  was  a  question  between  life  and  death  to  so  many  of  the 
crews.  Whereas,  if  we  follow  the  narrative  of  Xcnophon  (Hellen.  i,  7),  we  shall 
see  that  the  question  is  put  throughout  aboat  picking  up  the  living  men^  the 
shipwrecked  men,  or  the  men  belonging  to,  uud  still  living  aboard  of,  the 
broken  ships,  dveXeaTdaL  Tovq  vavayovq,  Tovg  dvoTvxoiJVTa^,  tov^  KaradvvTac 
(Hellen.  ii,  3, 32) :  compare,  especially,  ii,3,  35,  nTisiv  knl  rag  KaradedvKviac 
vavg  Kol  Toijc  f'r'  avTdv  uvT&pcjiTovg  (i,  6, 36).  The  word  vavayo^  does  not  meai? 
a  dead  body,  but  a  living  man  who  has  suffered  shipwreck  :  N  avayb^  ^/cw 
$evoc,  aavAJiTov  yevof  (says  Menelaus,  Eurip.  Helen.  457) ;  also  407,  Kal  vvh 
ruXag  vavaybq ,  unoTiiaa^  <l>i?,ov(  ^"E^ineaov  eg  yrjv  tt/vSe,  etc.  j  again,  538, 
It  corresponls  with  the  Latin  nau/ragtu ;  ^*mers^  rate  naofragus  asaem  Dam 
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least  with  slight  reference  to  the  second ;  which  latter,  neverthe* 
less,  stands  as  far  the  gravest  in  the  estimate  of  every  impartial 
critic,  and  was  also  the  most  violent  in  its  effect  upon  Athenian 
feelings.  Twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  ruined,  along 
with  most  of  their  crews ;  that  is,  lay  heeled  over  or  disabled, 
with  their  oars  destroyed,  no  masts,  nor  any  means  of  moving ; 
mere  hulls,  partially  broken  by  the  impact  of  an  enemy's  ship, 
and  gradually  filling  and  sinking.  The  original  crew  of  each 
was  two. hundred  men.  The  field  of  battle,  if  we  may  use  that 
word  for  a  space  of  sea,  was  strewed  with  these  wrecks;  the 
men  remaining  on  board  being  helpless  and  unable  to  get  away, 
for  the  ancient  trireme  carried  no  boat,  nor  any  aids  for  escape. 
And  there  were,  moreover,  floating  about,  men  who  had  fallen 
overboard,  or  were  trying  to  save  their  lives  by  means  of  acci- 

rogat,  et  pict&  se  tempestate  taetur,"  (JuTenal,  xiv,  301.)  Thucydides  does 
not  use  the  word  vavayov^,  but  speaks  of  rovf  veKpoijg  xai  tu  vavayia, 
meaning  by  the  latter  word  the  damaged  ships,  with  eveiy  person  and  thing 
on  board. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Schneider  and  most  other  commentators  on  Xeno 
phon,  Sturz  in  his  Lexicon  Xenophonteum  (y.  uvaipeai^)^  Stallbaum  ad 
Platon.  Apol.  Socrat.  c.  20,  p.  32,  Sievers,  Comment,  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
p.  31,  Forchhammer,  Die  Athener  und  Sokrates,  pp.  30-31,  Berlin,  1837, 
and  others,  all  treat  this  event  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  question  of  picking 
np  dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  This  is  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  Xeno 
phon ;  not  merely  because  the  word  vavaybg^  which  he  uses  four  several 
times,  means  a  living  person^  but  because  there  are  two  other  passages,  whick 
leave  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  matter :  liaprj'k^c  Si  rig  ig  rrfv  kKKkji 
aiav,  ^aoKiiv  hd  Ttvxov^  aTi^iTtiv  cfii^iivai.'  kviariXXeiv  6*  aifTu  Tot>< 
aTro?.Xv/jievovg ,  IHp  au^y,  airayyElXai  r^  dijfjKj},  oti  ol 
arpaTTiyol  ovk  av  eiXovTo  Tod^  apiarovg  virep  t^c  ^aTpi- 
do(  y evofievovc.  Again  (ii,  3,  35),  Theramen^,  when  vindicating 
himself  before  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty,  two  years  afterwards,  for  his  conduct 
fai  accusing  the  generals,  says  that  the  generals  brought  their  o^ni  destruc- 
tion upon  themselves  by  accusing  him  first,  and  by  saying  that  the  men  on 
the  disabled  ships  might  have  been  saved  with  proper  diligence  :  (jfuGKovrec 
ydp  (the  generals)  otov  re  eivai  auaai  rovg  avSpaq,  npoi/ic- 
y«c  avToi>c  aicoXio&aiy  aironXiovTeg  ^x^^'''^-  These  passages  plaet 
the  point  beyond  dispite,  that  the  generals  were  accused  of  having  neg« 
lected  to  save  the  lives  of  men  on  the  point  of  being  droinnied,  and  who  by 
their  neglect  afterwards  were  drowned,  not  of  having  neglected  to  pick  up 
dead  bodies  for  sepulture.  The  misinterpretation  of  the  commentators  if 
here  of  the  gravest  import  It  alters  completely  the  criticisms  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Athens. 
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dental  spars  or  empty  casks  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
naval  victory,  that  the  party  who  gaiued  it  could  sail  over  the 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  assist  their  own  helpless  or  wounded 
comrades  aboard  the  disabled  ships,'  taking  captive,  or  sometimes 
billing,  the  corresponding  persons  belonging  to  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cording even  to  the  speech  made  in  the  Athenian  public  assembly 
afterwards,  by  Euryptolemus,  the  defender  of  the  accused  gen- 
erals, there  were  twelve  triremes  with  their  crews  on  board  lying 
in  the  condition  just  described.  This  is  an  admission  by  the 
defence,  and  therefore  the  minimum  of  the  reality :  there  cannot 
possibly  have  been  fewer,  but  there  were  probably  several  more, 
out  of  the  whole  twenty-five  stated  by  Xenophon.2  No  step  being 
^aken  to  preserve  them,  the  surviving  portion,  wounded  as  well 

»  See  Thucyd.  i,  50,  51. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6, 34.  'AttuAovto  dh  tqv  (jlIv  ^A^Tjvaiav  VTjeg  jrevre  Kal 
elKoaiv  ai)Toig  avdpaoLV^  kurbg  bXtyutv  tCw  irpb^  t^v  yfjv  npoaevex&£VT<j}v. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  and  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  History,  express  surprise 
at  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  twelve^  which  appears  in  the  speech 
of  Euryptolemus,  and  the  number  tioenty-Jive^  given  by  Xenophon. 

But,  first,  we  are  not  to  suppose  Xenophon  to  guarantee  those  assertions, 
as  to  matters  of  fact  which  he  gives,  as  coming  from  Euryptolemus ;  who 
as  an  advocate,  speaking  in  the  assembly,  might  take  great  liberties  witl 
the  truth. 

Next,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  ships  rained  or  disabled 
in  the  action :  Euryptolemus  speaks  of  the  total  number  of  wrecks  afloat 
and  capable  of  being  visitetT  so  as  to  rescue  the  suiFerers,  at  the  subsequent 
moment^  when  the  generals  directed  the  squadron  under  Theramenes  to  go 
out  for  the  rescue.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  generals  went  back  t:* 
ArginussB  from  the  battle,  and  there  determined,  according  to  their  own 
statement,  to  send  out  from  thence  a  squadron  for  visiting  the  wrecks.  A 
certain  interval  of  time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the 
action  and  the  order  given  to  Theramenes.  During  that  interval,  undoubt- 
edly, some  of  the  disabled  ships  went  down,  or  came  to  pieces :  if  we  are  to 
believe  Euryptolemus,  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  must  have  thus  disap- 
peared, so  that  their  crews  were  already  drowned,  and  no  more  than  twelve 
remained  floating  for  Theramenes  to  'Visit,  even  had  he  been  ever  so  active 
and  ever  so  much  favored  by  weather. 

I  distrust  the  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  and  believe  that  he  most  prot 
ably  underrated  the  number.  But  assuming  him  to  be  correct,  this  wi. 
only  show  how  much  the  generals  were  to  blame,  as  we  shall  hereafter  re 
mark,  for  not  having  seen  to  the  visitation  of  the  wrecks  before  they  wen 
back  to  their  moorings  at  Arginuste. 
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as  unwoTjnded,  of  these  crews,  were  left  to  be  gradually  drowned 
as  each  disabled  ship  went  down.  If  any  of  them  escaped,  ii 
was  by  unusual  goodness  of  swimming,  by  finding  some  fortunate 
plank  or  spar,  at  any  rate  by  the  disgrace  of  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  by  some  method  such  as  no  wounded  man  would  be 
competent  to  employ. 

Th3  first  letter  from  the  generals  which  communicated  the  vio« 
tory,  Riade  known  at  the  same  time  the  loss  sustained  in  obtaining 
it.  It  announced,  doubtless,  the  fact  which  we  read  in  Xenophon, 
that  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes  had  been  lost,  with  nearly  all 
their  crews ;  specifying,  we  may  be  sure,  the  name  of  each  tri- 
reme which  had  so  perished ;  for  each  trireme  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  like  modern  ships,  had  its  own  name.^  It  mentioned,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  step  whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  victorious 
survivors  to  save  their  wounded  and  drowning  countrymen  on 
board  the  sinking  ships.  A  storm  had  arisen,  such  was  the  reason 
assigned,  so  violent  as  to  render  all  such  intervention  totally  im« 
practicable.^ 

It  is  so  much  the  custom,  in  dealing  with  Grecian  history,  to 
presume  the  Athenian  people  to  be  a  set  of  children  or  madmen, 
whose  feelings  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  and  account  for,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  to  state  these  circumstances  somewhat  at 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mixed  sentiment  excited  at 
Athens  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Arginusse  was  perfectly  nat- 
ural and  justifiable.  Along  with  joy  for  the  victory,  there  was 
blended  horror  and  remorse  at  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  brave 
laen  who  had  helped  to  gain  it  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded* 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  crews  of  these  lost  triremes  were 


*  Boeckh,  in  his  instractive  Tolume,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische  See- 
Wesen  (vii,  p.  84,  seq.),  gives,  from  inscriptions,  a  long  list  of  the  names  oi 
Athenian  triremes,  between  B.C.  356  and  822.  All  the  names  are  femiidne: 
some  enrions.  We  have  a  long  list  also  of  the  Athenian  ship-buildera ; 
since  the  name  of  the  builder  is  commonly  stated  in  the  inscription  along 
with  that  of  the  ship  :  Evxapid  ^A^e^ijuaxov  ipyov  ;  ^  eip?/  v^  ^Afuaro' 
Kparovg  epyov ;  'E  A  f  v  i^  ftp  t  a,  *ApxeveG>  ipyov ;  *Eirideiiigy  Avaiarpo- 
TW  ipycv ;  Atf  fioKpariay  XcupearpuTov  kpyovj  etc 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  4.  'On  fiev  yap  oidevbc  dA/lw  KctSi^rrro^ro  {ol 
trrparrfyol)  iniffroX^fv  hredeUwe  (Theramends)  fiaprvpiov  *  lU  inefiiffav  ot 
rrpartfyol  kg  r^v  jSov^v  ical  kg  rbu  Arfftop^  a^Xo  obdhf  al*,  lufievot  «  rdtf 
X'luinKi. 
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of  course  foremost  in  the  expression  of  such  indignant  emotion. 
The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  and  confused  as  well  qa 
unfair,  presents  this  emotion  as  if  it  were  something  causeless, 
factitious,  pumped  up  out  of  the  standing  irascibility  of  the  multi 
tude  by  the  artifices  of  Theramen^s,  Kallixenus,  and  a  few  others. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  done  by  these  individuals  to  aggra- 
vate the  public  excitement,  or  pervert  it  to  bad  purposes,  assuredly 
the  excitement  itself  was  spontaneous,  inevitable,  and  amply  jus- 
tified. The  very  thought  that  so  many  of  the  brave  partners  in  the 
victory  had  been  left  to  drown  miserably  on  the  sinking  hulls, 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  their  generals  and  comrades 
near  to  rescue  them,  was  enough  to  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities, 
public  as  well  as  private,  of  the  most  passive  nature,  even  in  citi- 
zens who  were  not  related  to  the  deceased,  much  more  in  those 
who  were  so.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  would  be  so  absorbed 
in  the  delight  of  the  victory,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  generals  who 
bad  commanded,  as  to  overlook  such  a  desertion  of  perishing 
warriors,  and  such  an  omission  of  sympathetic  duty,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  altogether  preposterous ;  and  would,  if  it  were  true, 
only  establish  one  more  vice  in  the  Athenian  people,  besides  those 
which  they  really  had,  and  the  many  more  with  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  branded. 

The  generals,  in  their  public  letter,  accounted  for  their  omission 
by  saying  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  too  great  to  allow 
them  to  move.  First,  was  this  true  as  matter  of  fact  ?  Kext, 
had  there  been  time  to  discharge  the  duty,  or  at  the  least  to  try 
and  discharge  it,  before  the  storm  came  on  to  be  so  intolerable  ? 
These  points  required  examination.  The  generals,  while  honored 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  victory,  were  superseded,  and  di- 
rected to  come  home ;  all  except  Konon,  who  having  been  blocked 
up  at  Mityl^ne,  was  not  concerned  in  the  question.  Two  new  col- 
leagues, Philokles  and  Adeimantus,  were  named  to  go  out  and 
join  him.^    The  generals  probably  received  the  notice  of  their  re- 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 1 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  101  :  ^^r^  fiev  ry  vUy  Toi)c  arparri 
)'w)f  kTTyvovv,  em  6e  tu  izepudelv  ardi^ovg  Toi}g  vnep  r^f  ijyefioviag  rereXevTr] 
KOTac  ;\;a/\e7rcjf  dcere^riaav. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Diodorus  makes  the  mistake  of  talking 
about  nothing  bul;  dead  bodies^  in  place  of  the  living  vavayol  spoken  of  bn 
Xonophon. 
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call  at  Samos,  and  came  home  in  consequence ;  leaching  Athent 
seemingly  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  OctobeF, 
the  battle  of  Arginusae  having  been  fought  in  August  406  b.0. 
Two  of  the  generals,  however,  Protomachus  and  AristogenSa, 
declined  to  come :  warned  of  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and 
not  confiding  in  their  own  case  to  meet  it,  they  preferred  to  pay 
the  pince  of  voluntary  exile.  The  other  six,  Perikl^s,  Lysias, 
Diomedon,  Erasinides,  Aristokrates,  and  Thrasyllus,  —  Arche- 
stratus,  one  of  the  original  ten,  having  died  at  Mitylene,'  —  came 
Ti'ithout  their  two  colleagues  ;  an  unpleasant  augury  for  the  result 

On  their  first  arrival,  Archedemus,  at  that  time  an  acceptable 
popular  orator,  and  exercising  some  magistracy  or  high  office 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out,*2  imposed  upon  Erasinides 
a  fine  to  that  limited  amount  which  was  within  the  competence 
of  magistrates  without  the  sanction  of  the  dikastery,  and  accused 
him  besides  before  the  dikastery  ;  partly  for  general  misconduct 
in  his  command,  partly  on  the  specific  charge  of  having  purloined 
some  public  money  on  its  way  from  the  Hellespont.  Erasinides 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  imprisoned,  either  until 
the  money  was  made  good,  or  perhaps  until  farther  examination 
could  take  place  into  the  other  alleged  misdeeds. 

This  trial  of  Erasinides  took  place  before  the  generals  were 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi  (^Airo^oyia  AcjpodoKtac) ^ sect,  vii, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  2.  Archedemus  is  described  as  r^f  Ae/ceXeiof  knt» 
fieXovfievog.  What  is  meant  by  these  words,  none  of  the  commentators  can 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  text  must  be  corrupt.  Some  con- 
jecture like  that  of  Dobree  seems  plausible ;  some  word  like  r^f  SeKu-rij^ 
or  TTjg  deKarevaeu^y  having  reference  to  the  levying  of  the  tithe  in  the 
Hellespont ;  which  would  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  the  proceeding  of 
Archedemus  against  Erasinides. 

The  office  held  by  Archedemus,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently exalted  to  confer  upon  him  the  power  of  imposing  the  fine  of  limited 
amount  called  kin^oArj. 

I  hesitate  to  identify  this  Archedemus  with  the  person  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  ii,  9.  There  seems  no  similarity 
At  all  in  the  points  of  character  noticed. 

The  popular  orator  Archedemus  was  derided  by  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes as  having  sore  eyes,  and  as  having  got  his  citizenship  without  « 
proper  title  to  it  (see  Aristophan.  Ran.  419-588,  with  the  Scholia j.  He  ifl 
also  charged,  in  a  line  of  an  oration  of  Lysias,  with  having  embezzled  th« 
public  money  (Lysias  cont.  Alkibiad.  sect.  25,  Orat.  xiv). 
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Bummoned  before  the  senate  to  give  their  formal  exposition  re* 
specting  the  recent  battle,  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  the 
drowning  men.  And  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  Archedemus 
wished  to  impute  to  Erasinides  exclusively,  apart  from  the  other 
generals,  the  blame  of  that  neglect ;  a  distinction,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  not  wholly  unfounded.  If,  however,  any  such 
design  was  entertained,  it  did  not  succeed.  When  the  generals 
went  to  explain  their  case  before  the  senate,  the  decision  of  that 
body  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to  all  of  them,  though  we  have 
no  particulars  of  the  debate  which  passed.  On  the  proposition 
of  the  senator  Timokrates,i  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
other  five  generals  present  should  be  placed  in  custody,  as  well 
as  £rasinid§s,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  public  assembly  for 
consideration  of  the  case.^ 

The  public  assembly  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  generals 
were  brought  before  it.  We  are  here  told  who  it  was  that 
appeared  as  their  principal  accuser,  along  with  several  others ; 
though  unfortunately  we  are  left  to  guess  what  were  the  topics 
on  which  they  insisted.  Theramenes  was  the  man  who  denounced 
them  most  vehemently,  as  guilty  of  leaving  the  crews  of  the  dis- 
abled triremes  to  be  drowned,  and  of  neglecting  all  efforts  to  res- 
cue them.  He  appealed  to  their  own  public  letter  to  the  people, 
officially  communicating  the  victory ;  in  which  letter  they  made 
no  mention  of  having  appointed  any  one  to  undertake  the  duty, 
nor  of  having  any  one  to  blame  for  not  performing  it.  The 
omission,  therefore,  was  wholly  their  own :  they  might  have  per* 
fi>rmed  it,  and  ought  to  be  punished  for  so  cruel  a  breach  of 
duty. 

The  generals  could  not  have  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
Theramenes.  We  have  had  occasion  to  follow  him,  during  the 
revolution  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  a  long-sighted  as  well  as 
tortuous  politician  :  he  had  since  been  in  high  military  command, 
a  partaker  in  victory  with  Alkibiades  at  Kyzikus  and  elsewhere ; 
and  he  had  served  as  trierarch  in  the  victory  of  Arginusae  itselfl 
His  authority  therefore  was  naturally  high,  and  told  for  muchf 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  3.  TmoKpdrovc  6  eiirovrog^  on.  Kal  roi)f  d/l- 
Xovf  XPV  ^  c^  evrag  kg  rdv  d^fit^  irapafio  &  ^vai^  ^  /70VAf 
t&mft,  '  Xenopb  Hellen.  i,  7.  4 
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when  be  denied  the  justification  which  the  generals  had  set  ay 
founded  on  the  severity  of  the  storm.  According  to  him,  they 
might  have  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  and  ought  to  have  don« 
so :  either  they  might  have  done  so  before  the  storm  came  on, 
or  there  never  was  any  storm  of  sufficient  gravity  to  prevent 
them:  upon  their  jieads  lay  the  responsibility  of  omission.^  Xen- 
ophon,  in  his  very  meagre  narrative,  does  not  tell  us,  in  express 
words,  that  Theramenes  contradicted  the  generals  as  to  the  storm. 
But  that  he  did  so  contradict  them,  point  blank,  is  implied  dis- 
tinctly in  that  which  Xenophon  alleges  him  to  have  said.  It 
seems  also  that  Thrasybulus  —  another  trierarch  at  Arginus8B, 
and  a  man  not  only  of  equal  consequence,  but  of  far  more  esti- 
mable character  —  concurred  with  Theramenes  in  this  same 
accusation  of  the  generals,^  though  not  standing  forward  so  prom- 
inently in  the  case.  He  too  therefore  must  have  denied  the  real- 
ity of  the  storm  ;  or  at  least,  the  fact  of  its  being  so  instant  after 
the  battle,  or  so  terrible  as  to  forbid  all  effort  for  the  relief  of 
these  drowning  seamen. 

The  case  of  the  generals,  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  pub- 
lic, was  completely  altered  when  men  like  Thei*am«nes  and 
Thrasybulus  stood  forward  as  their  accusers.  Doubtless  what 
was  said  by  these  two  had  been  said  by  others  before,  in  the  sen- 
ate and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  was  now  publicly  advanced  by  men  of 
influence,  as  well  as  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact.  And  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  gather  indirectly,  what  the  narrative  of  Xen- 
ophon, studiously  keeping  back  the  case  against  the  generalsi 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  4.  Mera  6e  ravra,  kuKXtjaia  kyevero,  kv  ?}  t€j9 
OTparrj-yCw  Karfjyopovv  aXXoi  re  Kat  Brj  pafievrj^  fjia?.i(TTa, 
d iicaiovc  elvai  Xiyav  Xoyov  w  7roflr;\;ei v ,  diori  ovk  avei* 
XovTo  Tot)f  vavayov  C'  'Ort,  fiev  yap  ov6ev  dc  a'k'kov  Ka&ij'nTovTOi^ 
iniGToTi^v  krcedeiKwe  fiaprupcov  •  kul  eTre/iipav  oi  arpaTijyol  t^  t^v  (3ov?i7jv  Kcd 
kg  rdv  STjfioVf  aXXo  ovdev  airiufievoi  ^  rov  ;^;eiyUGiva. 

•  That  Thrasybulus  concurred  with  Theramenes  in  accusing  the  generals, 
is  intimated  in  the  reply  which  Xenophon  represents  the  generals  to  have 
made  (it  7,  6)  :  Kcu  ovxt  on  ye  k  ar  ij  yopov  aiv  jjfidv^  ki^aaav^ 
^evaoue'^a  <f>a(JKovTEC  av  t  ov  q  air  lov  g  eivai^  aXka  to  fiiye^oq  rov 
jreifxdvog  eivai  to  KO)Xifaav  rfjv  dvaipeaiv. 

The  plural  KaTijyopovaiv  shows  that  Thrasybulus  as  well  as  Theramen€f 
•tood  forward  to  accuse  the  generals,  though  the  latter  was  the  most  promir 
nent  and  violent. 
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loes  not  directly  bring  forwai*d,  that  though  the  generals  affirmed 
the  storm,  there  were  others  present  who  denied  it,  thus  putting 
in  controversy  the  matter  of  fact  which  formed  their  solitary 
justification.  Moreover,  we  come  —  in  following  the  answer 
made  by  the  generals  in  the  public  assembly  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus  —  to  a  new  point  in  the  case,  which  Xenophon  lets 
out  as  it  were  indirectly,  in  that  confused  manner  which  pervades 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction.  It  is,  however,  a  new 
point  of  extreme  moment.  The  generals  replied  that  if  any  one 
was  to  blame  for  not  having  picked  up  the  drowning  men,  it  was 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  themselves ;  for  it  was  they  two 
to  whom,  together  with  various  other  trierarchs  and  with  forty- 
eight  triremes,  the  generals  had  expressly  confided  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty ;  it  was  they  two  who  were  responsible  for  its 
omission,  not  the  generals.  Nevertheless  they,  the  generals, 
made  no  charge  against  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  well  know- 
ing that  the  storm  had  rendered  the  performance  of  the  duty 
absolutely  impossible,  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  complete  justi- 
fication for  one  as  well  as  for  the  other.  They,  the  generals,  at 
least  could  do  no  more  than  direct  competent  men  like  these  two 
trie  rare]  IS  to  perform  the  task,  and  assign  to  them  an  adequate 
squadron  lor  the  purpose  ;  while  they  themselves  with  the  main 
fieet  went  to  attack  Eteonikus,  and  relieve  Mitylene.  Diomedon, 
one  of  their  number,  had  wished  after  the  battle  to  employ  all 
the  ships  in  the  fieet  for  the  preservation  of  the  drowning  men, 
without  thinking  of  anything  else  until  that  was  done.  Erasinides, 
»n  the  contrary,  wished  that  all  the  fieet  should  move  across  at 
once  against  Mitylene ;  Thrasyllus  said  that  they  had  ships 
enough  to  do  both  at  once.  Accordingly,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
general  should  set  apart  three  ships  from  his  division,  to  make  a 
squadron  of  forty-eight  ships  under  Thrasybulus  and  Theram- 
enes. in  making  these  statements,  the  generals  produced  pilots 
and  others,  men  actually  in  the  battle  as  witnesses  in  general  con 
firmation. 

Here,  then,  in  ^is  debatje  before  the  assembly,  were  two  new 
and  important  points  publicly  raised.  First,  Theramen^  and 
Thrasybulus  denounced  the  generals  as  guilty  of  the  death  of 
these  neglected  men  ;  next,  the  generals  afiirmed  tha^  they  had 
delegated  the  duty  to  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  themselves 
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If  this  latter  were  really  true,  how  came  the  generals,  in  theil 
official  despatch  first  sent  home,  to  say  nothing  about  it  ?  Euryp* 
tolemus,  an  advocate  of  the  generals,  speaking  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
same  topics  were  also  urged  in  this  very  assembly,  while  blaming 
the  generals  for  such  omission,  ascribed  it  to  an  ill-placed  good- 
nature on  their  part,  and  reluctance  to  bring  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus  under  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Most  of  the 
generals,  he  said,  were  disposed  to  mention  the  fact  in  their  official 
despatch,  but  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Perikles  and  Dio- 
medon ;  an  unhappy  dissuasion,  in  his  judgment,  which  The- 
ramenes and  Thrasybulus  had  ungratefully  requited  by  turning 
round  and  accusing  them  all.' 

This  remarkable  statement  of  Euryptolemus,  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  generals  in  wording  the  official  despatch,  brings  us  to 
a  closer  consideration  of  what  really  passed  between  them  on 
the  one  side,  and  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  on  the  other; 
which  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  which  Diodorus  repre- 
sents in  a  manner  completely  different  from  Xenophon.  Diodo- 
rus states  that  the  generals  were  prevented  partly  by  the  storm, 
partly  by  the  fatigue  and  reluctance  and  alarm  of  their  own  sea- 
men, from  taking  any  steps  to  pick  up,  what  he  calls,  the  dead 
bodies  for  burial ;  that  they  suspected  Theramenes  and  Thrasy- 
bulus, who  went  to  Athens  before  them,  of  intending  to  accuse 
them  before  the  people,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  sent  home 
intimation  to  the  people  th«t  they  had  given  special  orders  to 
these  two  trierarchs  to  perform  the  duty.  When  these  letters 
were  read  in  the  public  assembly,  Diodorus  says,  the  Athenians 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7, 17.  Euryptolemus  says  :  Karijyopcj  fxev  ovv  avruv, 
OTi  i  ire  I  aav  rot)f  ^vvdpxovra^,  iSovTioixivov^  nifineiv  ypafifiara  t^ 
T£  (3ovXy  KoX  vfuvj  5ti  kirera^av  rif)  Offpa/ievei  koI  Opaavfiov?.(f}  TerrapaKOVTa 
Kol  Inra  TpiTjpeaiv  aveXitr&ai  ro'd^  vavayot)f,  oi  6e  ovk  av6i?.9VT0.  E/ra  vvv 
r^v  airiav  KOivi^  l;jfov<ytv,  iKeivuv  Idig,  dfxapTovTciv  kcI  avri  r^f  Tore  0<Aai;« 
'dpuitlcbQ^  vvv  i)n^  kKeivuv  re  Kai  rtvuv  dTiXuv  iirifiovXevofievoi  Kivdwi  itovatt 
dvoXi<r&ai, 

"We  must  here  construe  liteiaav  as  equivalent  to  dvEneiaav  or  fxeTineiaav 
placing  a  comma  after  ^wapxovra^  This  is  unusual,  but  not  inadmissible^ 
To  persuade  a  man  to  alter  his  opinion  or  his  conduct,  might  be  expressed 
by  irei^eiv^  though  it  would  more  properly  be  expressed  by  dvairei^etv  • 
hreia^,  Thucyd.  iii  S*» 
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were  excessively  indignant  against  Theramenes  ;  who,  however 
defended  himself  effectively  and  completely,  throwing  the  blame 
back  upon  the  generals.  He  was  thus  forced,  against  his  own 
will,  and  in  self-defence,  to  become  the  accuser  of  the  generals, 
carrying  with  him  his  numerous  friends  and  partisans  at  Athens. 
And  thus  (he  generals,  by  trying  to  ruin  Theramenes,  finally 
brought  condemnation  upon  themselves.^ 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  the 
generals  never  really  gave  any  special  orders  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  but  falsely  asserted  afterwards  that  they  had  done 
so,  in  order  to  discredit  the  accusation  of  Theramenes  against 
themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  coincides  with  what  was 
asserted  by  Theramenes  himself,  two  years  afterwards,  in  his 
defence  before  the  Thirty,  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  accuse  the 
generals ;  they  were  the  first  to  accuse  him ;  affirming  that  they 
had  ordered  him  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  hinder  him  from  performing  it;  they  wefe 
the  persons  who  distinctly  pronounced  the  performance  of  the 
duty  to  be  possible,  while  he  had  said,  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  as  even  to  forbid  any  move- 
ment in  the  water ;  much  more,  to  prevent  rescue  of  the  drown- 
ing men.2 

Taking  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  Diodorus  together,  in 
combination  with  the  subsequent  accusation  and  defence  of  The- 
ramenes at  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  and  blending  them  so  as  to 
reject  as  httle  as  possible  of  either,  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
order  for  picking  up  the  exposed  men  was  really  given  by  the 
generals  to  Theramenes,  Thrasybulus,  and  other  trierarchs ;  but 

»  Diodor.  xiii,  100,  101 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  35.  If  Theramenes  really  did  say,  in  the  actaal 
discussions  at  Athens  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  that  which  he  hei-s 
asserts  himself  to  have  said,  namely,  that  the  violence  of  the  storm  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  any  one  to  put  to  sea,  his  accusation  against  the 
generals  must  have  been  grounded  upon  alleging  that  they  might  have 
performed  the  duty  at  an  earlier  moment ;  before  they  came  back  from  the 
battle ,  before  the  storm  arose ,  before  they  gave  the  order  to  him.  But  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  he  misrepresented  at  the  later  period  what  he 
had  said  at  the  earlier,  and  that  he  did  not,  during  the  actual  divcosaion^ 
•dmit  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm  as  fact  ai.d  justification. 
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that,  fir&t,  a  fatal  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  close 
of  the  battle  and  the  giving  of  such  order ;  next,  that  the  forty- 
eight  triremes  talked  of  for  the  service,  and  proposed  to  be  fur- 
nished by  drafts  of  three  out  of  each  general's  division,  were  prob- 
ably never  assembled ;  or,  if  they  assembled,  were  so  little  zealous 
iu  the  business  as  to  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  that  the  stona 
was  too  dangerous  to  brave,  and  that  it  was  now  too  late.  For 
when  we  read  the  version  of  the  transaction,  even  as  given  by 
Euryptolemus,  we  see  plainly  that  none  of  the  generals,  except 
Diomedon,  was  eager  in  the  performance  of  the  task.  It  is  a 
memorable  fact,  that  of  all  the  eight  generals,  not  one  of  them 
undertook  the  business  in  person,  although  its  purpose  was  to 
save  more  than  a  thousand  drowning  comrades  from  death.*  In 
a  proceeding  where  every  interval  even  of  five  minutes  was  pre- 
cious, they  go  to  work  in  the  most  dilatory  manner,  by  determin- 
ing that  each  general  shall  furnish  three  ships,  and  no  more,  from 
nis  division.  Now  we  know  from  the  statement  of  Xenophon, 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  ships  on  both  sides  were 
much  dispersed.  2  Such  collective  direction  therefore  would  not 
be  quickly  realized  ;  nor,  until  all  the  eight  fractions  were  united, 
together  with  the  Samians  and  others,  so  as  to  make  the  force 
complete,  would  Theramenes  feel  bound  to  go  out  upon  his  pre- 
serving visitation.  He  doubtless  disliked  the  service,  as  we  see 
that  most  of  the  generals  did ;  while  the  crews  also,  who  had 
just  got  to  land  after  having  gained  a  victory,  were  thinking  most 
about  rest  and  refreshment,  and  mutual  congratulations. ^     All 


*  The  total  number  of  ships  lost  with  all  their  crews  was  twenty-five,  of 
which  the  aggregate  crews,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  would  be  five  thou- 
Band  men.  Now  we  may  fairly  calculate  that  each  one  of  the  disabled  ships 
would  hare  on  board  half  her  crew,  or  one  hundred  men,  after  the  action ; 
not  more  than  half  would  have  been  slain  or  drowned  in  the  combat.  Even 
ten  disabled  ships  would  thus  contain  one  thousand  living  men,  wounded 
and  unwounded.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  have  unde  ^stated  the 
Dimber  of  lives  in  danger. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  33. 

'  We  read  in  Thucydides  (vii.  73)  how  impossible  it  was  to  prevail  on 
the  Syracasans  to  make  any  military  movement  after  their  last  maritime 
victory  in  the  Great  Harbor,  when  they  were  full  of  triumph,  felicitation, 
and  enjoyment. 

They  had  visited  the  wrecks  and  picked  np  both  the  living  men  on  board 
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were  glad  to  find  some  excuse  for  staying  in  their  moorings 
instead  of  going  out  again  to  buffet  what  was  doubtless  unfavor- 
able weather.  Partly  from  this  want  of  zeal,  coming  in  addition 
to  the  original  delay,  partly  from  the  bad  weather,  the  duty 
remained  unexecuted,  and  the  seamen  on  board  the  damaged 
ships  were  left  to  perish  unassisted. 

But  presently  arose  the  delicate,  yet  unavoidable  question, 
"  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this  sacred  duty, 
in  our  oliicial  despatch  to  the  Athenian  people?"  Here  the 
generals  differed  among  themselves,  as  Euryptolemus  expressly 
states :  Perikles  and  Diomedon  carried  it,  against  the  judgment 
of  their  colleagues,  that  in  the  official  despatch,  which  was  neces- 
sanly  such  as  could  be  agreed  to  by  all,  nothing  should  be  said 
about  the  delegation  to  Theramenes  and  others  ;  the  whole  omis- 
sion being  referred  to  the  terrors  of  the  storm.  But  though  such 
was  the  tenor  of  the  official  report,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
the  generals  from  writing  home  and  communicating  individually 
with  their  friends  in  Athens  as  each  might  think  fit ;  and  in  these 
unofficial  communications,  from  them  as  well  as  from  others  who 
went  home  from  the  armament,  —  communications  not  less  effica- 
cious than  the  official  despatch,  in  determining  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  at  Athens,  —  they  did  not  disguise  their  convictions  that 
the  blame  of  not  performing  the  duty  belonged  to  Theramenes. 
Having  thus  a  man  like  Theramenes  to  throw  the  blame  upon^, 
they  did  not  take  pains  to  keep  up  the  story  of  the  intolerable 
storm,  but  intimated  that  there  had  been  nothing  to  hinder  him 
from  {>erfbrraing  the  duty  if  he  had  chosen*  It  is  this  which  he 
accuses  tiiem  of  having  advanced  against  him,  so  as  to  place  him 
as  the  guilty  man  before  the  Athenian  public :  it  was  this  which 
made  him,  in  retaliation  and  self-defence,  violent  and  unscrupulous 
in  denouncing  them  as  the  persons  really  blamable.^     As  they 


and  the  tluating  bodies  before  they  went  ashore.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Athenians  on  that  occasion  were  so  completely  overpowered  by  the  immen- 
sity of  their  disaster,  that  they  never  even  thought  of  asking  permission, 
always  granted  by  the  victors  when  asked,  to  pick  up  their  dead  or  visit 
their  wrecks  (viii,  72). 

*  Xenoph.  HcUen.  ii,  3,  32.  The  light  in  which  I  here  place  the  conduct 
of  Theramenes  is  not  only  coincident  with  Diodorus,  but  with  the  repre- 
•ontations  of  Kritias,  the  violer>t  enemy  of  Theramenes  unier  the  govern' 
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had  made  light  of  this  alleged  storm,  in  casting  the  blame  apoQ 
him,  so  he  again  made  light  of  it,  and  treated  it  as  an  insufficient 
excuse,  in  his  denunciations  against  them ;  taking  care  to  make 
good  use  of  their  official  despatch,  which  virtually  exonerated 
him,  by  its  silence,  from  any  concern  in  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  I  conceive  the  relations  to  have 
gtood  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramenes  on  the 
other,  having  regard  to  all  that  is  said  both  in  Xenophon  and  in 
Diodorus.  But  the  comparative  account  of  blame  and  recrimi- 
nation between  these  two  parties  is  not  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  case.  The  really  serious  inquiry  is,  as  to  the  intensity  or 
instant  occurrence  of  the  storm.  Was  it  really  so  instant  and  so 
dangerous,  that  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wrecks  could  not  be  per- 
formed, either  before  the  ships  went  back  to  Arginusae,  or  after- 
wards ?  If  we  take  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  apply 
them  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  English  navy,  if  we  sup- 
pose more  than  one  thousand  seamen,  late  comrades  in  the  vic- 
tory, distributed  among  twenty  damaged  and  helpless  hulls,  await- 
ing the  moment  when  these  hulls  would  fill  and  consign  them  all 
to  a  watery  grave,  it  must  have  been  a  frightful  storm  indeed, 
which  would  force  an  English  admiral  even  to  go  back  to  his 
moorings  leaving  these  men  so  exposed,  or  which  would  deter 
him,  if  he  were  at  his  moorings,  from  sending  out  the  very  first 
and  nearest  ships  at  hand  to  save  them.  And  granting  the 
danger  to  be  such  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  order,  there 

ment  of  the  Thirty, just  before  he  was  going  to  put  Theramenes  to  death: 
OvTog  de  tol  koTlvy  bg  rax^elg  avEXe(r&ai  irrd  rdv  (TTparTjyuv  Toi>g  KaTa&vv 
rac  ' Ai^j/vaf wv  kif  ry  nepl  Aeafiov  vavfiaxig^,  avrbc    ovk    dveXo fievog 
&JUJC  Tu>v  (TrparriyiJv  KarijyopiJv  aneKreivev  avToijg^  Iv  a    avrbc    ire p  tou- 
0eitj,  (Xen.  tU  sup.) 

Here  it  stands  admitted  that  the  first  impression  at  Athens  was,  as  Dio- 
dorus states  expressly,  that  Theramenes  was  ordered  to  pick  up  the  men  on 
the  wrecks,  might  have  done  it  if  he  had  taken  proper  pains,  and  was  to 
blame  for  not  doing  it.  Now  how  did  this  impression  arise  ?  Of  course, 
through  communications  received  from  the  armament  itself.  And  when 
Theramenes,  in  his  reply,  says  that  the  generals  themselves  made  communi- 
cations in  the  same  tenor,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  him, 
in  spite  of  their  joint  official  despatch,  wherein  they  made  no  mention  of 
him,  and  in  spite  of  their  speech  in  the  public  assembly  afterwards,  whero 
the  previous  official  letter  fettered  them,  and  prevented  them  from  accosiiig 
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would  probably  be  found  officers  and  men  to  volunteer,  against 
the  most  desperate  risks,  in  a  cause  so  profoundly  moving  all  their 
best  sympathies.  Now,  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  Athe- 
nian generals,  officers,  and  men,  at  Arginusae,  —  for  the  blame^ 
belongs,  though  in  unequal  proportions,  to  all  of  them,  —  ther^ 
exists  here  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  storm  on  this  occa> 
sion  was  not  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  Grecian  seamen 
animated  by  an  earnest  and  courageous  sense  of  duty.  We  have 
only  to  advert  to  the  conduct  and  escape  of  Eteonikua  and  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios  ;  recollecting  that 
Mitylene  was  separated  from  the  promontory  of  Kand  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  from  the  isles  of  Arginusae,  by  a  channel 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  broad,"  about  fourteen  Eng- 
lish miles.  Eteonikus,  apprized  of  the  defeat  by  the  Peloponne- 
sian official  signal-boat,  desired  that  boat  to  go  out  of  the  harbor, 
and  then  to  sail  into  it  again  with  deceptive  false  news,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gained  a  complete  victory :  he 
then  directed  his  seamen,  after  taking  their  dinners,  to  depart 
immediately,  and  the  masters  of  the  merchant  vessels  silently  to 
put  their  cargoes  aboard,  and  get  to  sea  also.  The  whole  fleet, 
triremes  and  merchant  vessels  both,  thus  went  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Mitylene  and  made  straight  for  Chios,  whither  they  arrived  in 
safety;  the  merchant  vessels  carrying  their  sails,  and  having 
what  Xenophon  calls  "  a  fair  wind."  2     Now  it  is  scarcely  possi- 

Mm,  forcing  them  to  adhere  to  the  statement  first  made,  of  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  the  storm. 

The  main  facts  which  we  here  find  established,  even  by  the  enemies  of 
rheramenes,  are:  1.  That  Theramen^s  accused  the  generals  because  he 
found  himself  in  danger  of  being  punished  for  the  neglect.  2.  That  his  ene- 
mies, who  charged  him  with  the  breach  of  duty,  did  not  admit  the  storm  as 
an  excuse  for  him.  *  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  617. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  6,  37.  'Erfovt/fOf  de,  k-Keid^  Uelvoi  (the  signal-boat, 
with  news  of  the  pretended  victory)  KarenXeov,  i^^e  rd  eiayyiXiaf  koI  toIs 
crpaTiuTaig  irapr/yyeiXe  denrvoTroLeltr&aiy  xal  role  kfitropOLg^  tH  ;\fp^/zara  aiuiry 
tv&efitvovg  ig  rd  nXola  arroirXelv  ig  Xioi/,  ^  de  to  ttv evfia  ov piov,  koI 
Tag  TpiTfpeig  r^v  raxiorriv.  Avrbg  61  rd  ne^dv  an^yev  ig  ri^v  ^rj-^vfivriv^  rd 
OTpaTonedov  ifinp^actg.  Kovuv  6i  Ka^eXKvaag  rag  vai>;,  inel  ol  re  TroXifiiot 
imodedpaKeaav^  Kal  6  avefiog  evdialrepog  ^v,  diravr^aag  rolg  *Ai^^» 
»<MOif  ^&ij  uvijyfievoLg  kK  rdv  ^Apyivovauv,  et^paae  rH  Tepl  ^KreoviKov. 

One  sees,  by  the  expression  lued  by  Xenophon  respecting:  the  proceeding! 
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< 

ble  that  all  this  could  have  taken  place,  had  there  blown  during 
this  time  an  intolerable  storm  between  Mitylene  and  Arginusae. 
If  the  weather  was  such  as  to  allow  of  the  safe  transit  of  Ete- 
onikus  and  all  his  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  Chios,  it  was  not  such 
as  to  form  a  legitimate  obstacle  capable  of  deten*ing  any  generous 
Athenian  seamaa,  still  less  a  icsponsible  officer,  from  saving  his 
comrades  exposed  on  the  wrecks  near  Arginusae.  Least  of  all 
was  it  such  as  ought  to  have  hindered  the  attempt  to  save  them, 
even  if^uch  attempt  had  proved  unsuccessful.  And  here  the 
gi*avity  of  the  sin  consists,  in  having  remained  inactive  while  the 
brave  men  on  the  wrecks  were  left  to  be  drowned.  All  this 
reasoning,  too,  assumes  the  fleet  to  have  been  already  brought 
back  to  its  moorings  at  ArginussB,  discussing  only  how  much  was 
practicable  to  effect  after  that  moment,  and  leaving  untouched 
the  no  less  important  question,  why  the  drowning  men  were  not 
picked  up  before  the  fleet  went  back. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  go  over  these  considerations,  indis- 
pensable to  the  fair  appreciation  of  this  memorable  event,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly and  the  public  of  Athens,  when  the  generals  stood  before 
them,  rebutting  the  accusations  of  Theramenes  and  recriminating 
in  their  turn  against  him.  The  assembly  had  before  them  the 
grave  and  deplorable  fact,  that  several  hundreds  of  brave  sea- 
men had  been  suffered  to  drown  on  the  wrecks,  without  the  least 
effort  to  rescue  them.  In  explanation  of  this  fact,  they  had  not 
only  no  justiiication,  at  once  undisputed  and  satisfactory,  but  not 
even  any  straightforward,  .consistent,  and  uncontradicted  state-* 
ment  of  facts.  There  were  discrepancies  among  the  generals 
themselves,  comparing  their  official  with  their  unofficial,  as  well 
as  with  their  present  statements,  and  contradictions  between  them 
and  Theramenes,  each  having  denied  the  sufficiency  of  the  storm 
as  a  vindication  for  the  neglect  imputed  to  the  other.     It  was 


of  Konon,  that  he  went  out  of  the  harbor  "  as  soon  as  the  wind  became 
calmer ;"  that  it  blew  a  strong  wind,  though  in  a  direction  favorable  to 
cany  the  fleet  of  Eteonikus  to  Chios.  Konon  was  under  no  particular 
motive  to  go  out  immediately :  he  could  afford  to  wait  until  the  wind  be* 
came  quite  calm.  The  important  fact  is,  that  wind  and  weather  were  per> 
fectlv  compatible  with,  indeed  even  favorable  to,  the  escape  of  the  Pelopon- 
Tio«!ian  fleet  from  Mitylene  to  OhioB. 
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impossible  that  the  assembly  could  be  satisfied  to  a(^qait  the  gen> 
erals  on  such  a  presentation  of  the  case ;  nor  could  they  well 
know  how  to  apportion  the  blame  between  them  and  Theram- 
enes.  The  relatives  of  the  men  left  to  perish  would  be  doubt- 
less in  a  state  of  violent  resentment  against  one  or  other  of  the 
two,  perhaps  against  both.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  the  sufficiency  of  their  defence, —  it  must  have 
been  rather  the  apparent  generosity  of  their  conduct  towards 
TheramenSs,  in  formally  disavowing  all  charge  of  neglect  against 
him,  though  he  had  advanced  a  violent  charge  against  them, — 
which  produced  the  result  that  we  read  in  Xenophon.  The  de- 
fence of  the  generals  was  listened  to  with  favor  and  seemed  likely 
to  prevail  with  the  majority. i  Many  individuals  present  offered 
themselves  as  bail  for  the  generals,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
be  liberated  from  custody :  but  the  debate  had  been  so  much 
prolonged  —  we  see  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  speaking  —  that  it  was  now  dark,  so  that  no  vote 
oould  be  taken,  because  the  show  of  hands  was  not  distinguish 
able.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn  the  whole  decision 
until  another  assembly ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  the  senate 
should  meet,  should  consider  what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of 
trying  and  judging  the  generals,  and  should  submit  a  proposition 
to  that  effect  to  the  approaching  assembly. 

It  so  chanced  that  immediately  after  this  first  assembly,  during 
the  interval  before  the  meeting  of  the  senate  or  the  holding  of 
the  second  assembly,  the  three  days  of  the  solemn  annual  festi- 
val called  Apaturia  intervened;    early  days  in   the  month  of 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  5-7.  Merct  de  ravra  ol  (rrpaTijyoi  i^paxia  iKaaro^ 
iiireXoyycaTOj  ov  yap  npovrii^i]  a<pi(Ji  T^oyoc  Kara  rbv  vdfiov 

Toiavra  Xeyovrec  en  ef&ov  rbv  dij/Liov.  The  imperfect  tense  £  ire  n^  ov 
most  be  noticed  :  *'  they  were  persuading,''''  or,  seemed  in  the  wny  to  pernuxde, 
the  people ;  not  eTceiaav  the  aorist,  which  would  mean  that  they  actually 
did  satisfy  the  people. 

The  first  words  here  cited  from  Xenophon,  do  not  imply  that  the  generals 
were  checked  or  abridged  in  their  liberty  .of  speaking  before  the  public 
assembly,  but  merely  that  no  judicial  trial  and  defence  were  granted  to  thenL 
Iq  judicial  defence,  the  person  accused  had  a  measured  time  for  deft?nre  — 
by  the  clepsydra,  or  vatcr-clock  —  allotted  to  him ,  during  which  no  one 
eoald  interrupt  him  j  a  time  doubtless  much  longer  than  ar.y  single  Apeakef 
would  oe  permitted  to  occupy  in  the  public  assembly. 
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October.  This  was  the  characteristic  festival  of  the  Ionic  race  j 
handed  down  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  to  the  ten  new  tribes  each  containing  so  many  demes, 
and  bringing  together  the  citizens  in  their  primitive  unions  of 
family,  gens,  phratry,  etc.,  the  aggregate  of  which  had  originally 
constituted  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  now  superannuated.  At  the 
Apaturia,  the  family  ceremonies  were  gone  through  ;  marriages 
were  enrolled,  acts  of  adoption  were  promulgated  and  certified, 
the  names  of  youthful  citizens  first  entered  on  the  gentile  and 
phratric  roll ;  sacrifices  were  jointly  celebrated  by  these  family 
assemblages  to  Zeus  Phratrius,  Athene,  and  other  deities,  accom- 
panied with  much  festivity  and  enjoyment.  A  solemnity  like 
this,  celebrated  every  year,  naturally  provoked  in  each  of  these 
little  unions,  questions  of  affectionate  interest :  "  Who  are  those 
that  were  with  us  last  year,  but  are  not  here  now  ?  The  absent, 
where  are  they  ?  The  deceased,  where  or  how  did  they  die  ? " 
Now  the  crews  of  the  twenty-five  Athenian  triremes,  lost  at  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  at  least  all  those  among  them  who  were  free- 
men, had  been  members  of  some  one  of  these  family  unions,  and 
were  missed  on  this  occasion.  The  answer  to  the  above  inquiry, 
in 'their  case,  would  be  one  alike  melancholy  and  revolting: 
"  They  fought  like  brave  men,  and  had  their  full  share  in  the 
victory  :  their  trireme  was  broken,  disabled,  and  made  a  wreck,  in 
the  battle  :  aboard  this  wreck  they  were  left  to  perish,  while  their 
victorious  generals  and  comrades  made  not  the  smallest  effort  to 
preserve  them."  To  hear  this  about  fathers,  brothers,  and 
friends, —  and  to  hear  it  in  the  midst  of  a  sympathizing  family 
circle, —  was  well  calculated  to  stir  up  an  agony  of  shame,  sorrow, 
and  anger,  united  ;  an  intolerable  sentiment,  which  required  as 
a  satisfaction,  and  seemed  even  to  impose  as  a  duty,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  left  these  brave  comrades  to  perish. 
Many  of  the  gentile  unions,  in  spite  of  the  usually  festive  and 
cheerful  character  of  the  Apaturia,  were  so  absorbed  by  this 
sentiment,  that  they  clothed  themselves  in  black  garments  and 
shaved  their  heads  in  token-  of  mourning,  resolving  to  present 
themselves  in  this  guise  at  the  coming  assembly,  and  to  appease 
the  manes  of  their  abandoned  kinsmen  by  every  possible  effort  to 
procure  retribution  on  the  generals.! 

A  Lysias  puts  into  one  of  his  orations  a  similar  expression  respecting  the 
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Xenophon  in  his  narrative  describes  this  burst  of  feeling  at 
Ihe  Apaturia  as  false  and  factitious,  and  the  men  in  mourning  as 
a  number  of  hired  impostors,  got  up  by  the  artifices  of  Theram- 
enes,^  to  destroy  the  generals.     But  the  case  was  one  in  which 

feeliog  at  Athens  towards  these  generals  ;  yyovfievoi  xPV^aL  ry  tuv  re^iffot 
luv  apery  nap*  Ueivuv  diKtfv  "ka^eiv ;  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  37. 

'  .Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  7,  8.  0/  ovv  nepl  Tdv  Qjjpafiivtjv  irapeaKevaaav  uv-dpO' 
■nov^  fie")^  r,va  Iftaria   ^x^^'^'^Ct  *o^  ^v  XP9   ke  Kapfievovc  noX* 
Aodc^v  ravry  ry  kopry^  Iva  irpbg  t^v  l-KK^ijaiav  rjnoieVyii^  Stj  ^vy 
yev  etc  ovr  eg  r  cjv  aTroXcjXoruv. 

Here  I  adopt  substantially  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  gives  a  juster 
and  more  natural  description  of  the  proceeding  ;  representing  it  as  a  spon* 
taneous  action  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  kins- 
men of  the  deceased  (xiii,  101). 

Other  historians  of  Greece,  Dr.  Thirlwall  not  excepted  (Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  XXX,  vol.  iv,  pp.  117-125),  follow  Xenophon  on  this  point.  They  treat 
the  intense  sentiment  against  the  generals  at  Athens  as  "  popular  preju- 
dices J  "  "  excitement  produced  by  the  artifices  of  Theraraenes,"  (Dr.  Thirl- 
wall, pp.  117-124.)  "  Thcramen^s  (he  says)  hired  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  attend  the  festival,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  their  heads  shaven,  as 
mourning  for  kinsmen  whom  they  had  lost  in  the  sea-fight." 

Yet  Dr.  Thirlwall  speaks  of  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  in  the  most  un- 
favorable terms;  and  certainly  in  terms  no  worse  than  it  deserves  (see  p. 
116,  the  note) :  "It  looks  as  if  Xenophon  had  purposely  involved  the  whole 
affair  in  oltscurity."'  Compare  also  p.  123,  where  his  criticism  is  equally 
severe. 

I  have  little  scruple  in  deserting  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  of  which  I 
think  as  meanly  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  so  far  as  to  supply,  without  contradicting 
any  of  his  main  allegations,  an  omission  which  I  consider  capital  and  pre- 
ponderant. I  accept  his  account  of  what  actually  passed  at  the  festival 
of  the  Apaturia,  but  I  deny  his  statement  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Theram- 
en^s  as  the  producing  cause. 

Most  of  the  obscurity  which  surrounds  these  proceedings  at  Athens  arisei 
from  the  fact,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  intense  and  spontaneous 
emotion  which  the  desertion  of  the  men  on  the  wrecks  was  naturally  calcu- 
lated tj  produce  on  the  public  mind.  It  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  been 
unaccountable  if  such  an  effect  had  not  been  produced,  quite  apart  from  ail 
instigations  of  Theramenes.  The  moment  that  we  recognize  this  capital 
fact,  the  series  of  transactions  becomes  comparatively  perspicuous  and 
explicable. 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  as  well  as  Sievers  (Conimentat.  de  Xenophontis  Hellen. 
pp.  25-30),  suppose  Theramends  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  oligarch 
ical  party,  in  making  use  of  this  incident  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  gen- 
erals odious  to  hem,  several  of  whom  were  connected  with  Alkibiad^s.    I 

VOL.  viii^  9  ISoo. 
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no  artifice  was  needed  The  universal  and  self-acting  stimulants 
df  intense  human  sympathy  stand  here  so  prominently  marked, 
that  it  is  not  simply  superfluous  but  even  misleading,  to  look  be- 
hind  for  the  gold  and  machinations  of  a  political  instigator.  The- 
ramenes  might  do  all  that  he  could  to  turn  the  public  displeasure 
against  the  generals,  and  to  prevent  it  from  turning  against  him- 
self: it  is  also  certain  that  he  did  much  to  annihilate  their  de- 
fence. He  may  thus  have  had  some  influence  in  directing  the 
sentiment  against  them,  but  he  could  have  had  little  or  none  in 
creating  it.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  factitious 
agency  of  this  sort  could  ever  have  prevailed  on  the  Athenian 
public  to  desecrate  such  a  festival  as  the  Apaturia,  by  all  the 
insignia  of  mourning.  If  they  did  so,  it  could  only  have  been 
through  some  internal  emotion  alike  spontaneous  and  violent, 
such  as  the  late  event  was  well  calculated  to  arouse. 

Moreover,  what  can  be  more  improbable  than  the  allegation 
that  a  great  number  of  men  were  hired  to  personate  the  fathers 
or  brothers  of  deceased  Athenian  citizens,  all  well  known  to  their 
really  surviving  kinsmen  ?  What  more  improbable,  than  the 
story  that  numbers  of  men  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  hired, 
not  merely  to  put  on  black  clothes  for  the  day,  which  might  be 
taken  off  in  the  evening,  but  also  to  shave  their  heads,  thus 
stamping  upon  themselves  an  ineffaceable  evidence  of  the  fraud, 
until  the  hair  had  grown  again  ?  That  a  cunning  man,  like  The- 
ramenes,  should  thus  distribute  his  bribes  to  a  number  of  persons, 
all  presenting  naked  heads  which  testified  his  guilt,  when  there 
were  real  kinsmen  surviving  to  prove  the  fact  of  personation? 
That  having  done  this,  he  should  never  be  arraigned  or  accused 
for  it  afterwards, —  neither  during  the  prodigious  reaction  of  feel- 
ing which  took  place  after  the  condemnation  of  the  generals, 
which  Xenophon  himself  so  strongly  attests,  and  which  fell  so 
heavily  upon  Kallixenus  and  others, —  nor  by  his  bitter  enemy 
Kritias,  under  the  government  of  the  Thirty  ?  Not  only  The- 
ramenes  is  never  mentioned  as  having  been  afterwards  accused, 
but,  for  aught  that  appears,  he  preserved  his  j)olitical  influence 
and  standing,  with  little  if  any  abatement.     This  is  one  forcible 

confess,  that  I  see  nothing  to  countenance  this  idea :  but  at  all  events,  th« 
cause  here  named  is  only  secondary,  not  the  grand  and  dominant  fact  of 
the  period 
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reason  among  many  others,  for  disbelieving  the  bribes  and  the 
all-pervading  machinations  which  Xenophon  represents  him  as 
having  put  forth,  in  order  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the 
generals.  His  speaking  in  the  first  public  assembly,  and  his 
numerous  partisans  voting  in  the  second,  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  that  result,  and  by  his  own  desire.  But  to  ascribe  to  his 
bribes  and  intrigues  the  violent  and  overruling  emotion  of  the 
Atheniaii  public,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  supposition  alike  unnat- 
nral  and  preposterous  botli  with  regard  to  them  and  with  regard 
to  him. 

When  the  senate  met,  after  the  Apaturia,  to  discharge  the  duty 
confided  to  it  by  the  last  public  assembly,  of  determining  in  what 
manner  the  generals  should  be  judged,  and  submitting  their 
opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  assembly,  the  senator 
Kallixenus  —  at  the  instigation  of  Theramenes,  if  Xenophon  is 
to  be  believed  —  proposed,  and  the  majority  of  the  senate  adopted, 
the  following  resolution  :  "  The  Athenian  people  having  already 
heard,  in  the  previous  assembly,  both  the  accusation  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  generals,  shall  at  once  come  to  a  vote  on  the  subject 
by  tribes.  For  each  tribe  two  urns  shall  be  placed,  and  the  herald 
of  each  tribe  shall  proclaim  :  All  citizens  who  think  the  generals 
guilty,  for  not  having  rescued  the  warriors  who  had  conquered  in 
the  battle,  shall  drop  their  pebbles  into  the  foremost  urn  ;  all  who 
think  otherwise,  into  the  hindmost.  Should  the  generals  be  pro- 
nounced guilty,  by  the  result  of  the  voting,  they,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Eleven,  and  punished  with  death  ;  their  property  shall  be 
confiscated,  the  tenth  part  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess  Athene."^ 
One  single  vote  was  to  embrace  the  case  of  all  the  eight  generals.2 

The  unpaialleled  burst  of  mournful  and  vindictive  feeling  at 
the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  extending  by  contagion  from  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  to  many  other  citizens,  —  and  the  probability 
thus  created  that  the  coming  assembly  would  sanction  the  most 
violent  measures  against  the  generals,  —  probably  emboldened 
Kallixenus  to  propose,  and  prompted  the  senate  to  adopt,  this 
deplorable  resolution.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  met,  it  was  read 
and  moved  by  Kallixenus  himself,  as  coming  from  the  senate  in 
discharge  of  the  commission  imposed  upon  them  by  the  people. 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  8,  9.  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  34. 
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It  was  hti^rd  by  a  large  portion  of  the  assembly  with  well* 
merited  indigiiation.  Its  enormity  consisted  in  breaking  through 
the  established  constitutional  maxims  and  judicial  practices  of 
.the  Athenian  democracy.  It  deprived  the  accused  generals  of  all 
fair  trial ;  alleging,  with  a  mere  faint  pretence  of  truth  which  waa 
little  better  than  utter  falsehood,  that  their  defence  as  well  as 
their  accusation  had  been  heard  in  the  preceding  assembly. 
Kow  there  ha3  been  no  people,  ancient  or  modern,  in  whose  view 
the  formalities  of  judicial  trial  were  habitually  more  sacred  and 
indispensable  than  in  that  of  the  Athenians  ;  formalities  including 
ample  notice  beforehand  to  the  accused  party,  with  a  measured 
and  sufficient  space  of  time  for  him  to  make  his  defence  before 
the  dikasts ;  while  those  dikasts  were  men  w^ho  had  been  sworn 
beforehand  as  a  body,  yet  were  selected  by  lot  for  each  occasion 
as  individuals.  From  all  these  securities  the  generals  were  now 
to  be  debarred ;  and  submitted,  for  their  lives,  honors,  and  for- 
tunes, to  a  simple  vote  of  the  unsworn  public  assembly,  without 
hearing  oi  defence.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  single  vote  was  to  be 
taken  in  condemnation  or  absolution  of  the  eight  generals  collec- 
tively. Now  there  was  a  rule  in  Attic  judicial  procedure,  called, 
the  psephism  of  Kanndnus, —  originally  adopted,  we  do  not  know 
when,  on  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  of  that  name,  as  a  psephism 
or  decree  for  some  particular  case,  but  since  generalized  into 
common  practice,  and  grown  into  great  prescriptive  reverence, — 
which  peremptorily  forbade  any  such  collective  trial  or  sentence, 
and  directed  that  a  separate  judicial  vote  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
taken  for  or  against  each  accused  party.  The  psephism  of  Kan- 
nonus,  together  with  all  the  other  respected  maxims  of  Athenian 
criminal  justice,  was  here  audaciously  trampled  under  foot.i 

*  I  cannot  concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall  in  Ap 
pendix  iii,  vol.  iv,  p.  501,  of  his  History,  on  the  subject  of  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus.     The  view  which  I  give  in  the  text  coincides  with  thai  of  the 
expositors  generally,  from  whom  Dr.  Thirlwall  dissents. 

The  psephism  of  Kannonus  was  the  only  enactment  at  Athms  which 
made  it  illegal  to  vote  upon  the  case  of  two  accused  persons  at  once.  This 
had  now  grown  into  a  practice  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Athens ;  so 
that  two  or  more  prisoners,  who  were  ostensibly  tried  under  some  other  law, 
and  not  under  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,  with  its  various  provisions,  would 
yet  have  the  bene^t  of  this  its  var^icular  provision,  namely,  sevc  nmce  of 
(arial. 
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As  soon  as  tlie  resolution  was  read  in  the  public  assembly, 
Euryptolenius,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  generals,  deno  meed  it  as 

In  the  particular  case  before  us,  Euryptolemus  was  thrown  back  to  appeal 
to  the  psephism  itself;  which  the  senate,  by  a  proposition  unheard  of  at 
Athens,  proposed  to  contravene.  The  proposition  of  the  senate  offended 
against  the  law  in  several  different  ways.  It  deprived  the  generals  of  trial 
before  a  sworn  dikastery ;  it  also  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  of  full  defence 
daring  a  measured  time  :  but  farther,  it  prescribed  that  they  should  all  be 
condemned  or  absolved  by  one  and  the  same  vote ;  and,  in  this  last  respect, 
it  sinned  against  the  psephism  of  Kannonus.  Euryptolemus  in  his  speech, 
endeavoring  to  persuade  an  exasperated  assembly  to  reject  the  proposition 
of  the  senate  and  adopt  the  psephism  of  Kannonus  as  the  basis  of  the  trial, 
very  prudently  dwells  upon  the  severe  provisions  of  the  psephism,  and  art- 
fully slurs  over  what  he  principally  aims  at,  the  severance  of  the  trials,  by 
offering  his  relative  Perikles  to  be  tried  Jirst.  The  words  ^Ixa  iKaarov  (sect 
37)  appear  to  me  to  be  naturally  construed  with  Kara  rd  Kavvuvov  \l>rj^L(jfia^ 
as  they  are  by  most  commentators,  though  Dr.  Thirhvall  dissents  from  it. 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  the  capital  feature  of  illegality,  among  many, 
which  the  proposition  of  the  senate  presented,  I  mean  the  judging  and  con* 
demning  all  the  generals  by  one  vote.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Euryptolemus  was  taken,  and  that  the  obstinate  resistance  of  So 
krates  turned  (Plato,  Apol.  20 ;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  1,  18). 

Farther,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  assigning  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
real  tenor  of  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  misled 
by  the  Scholiast  in  his  interpretation  of  the  much-discussed  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Ekklezias.  1089  :  — 

TovtI  rb  npdyfia  Kara  rd  Kavvuvov  oa^uc 
'i'fjifufffiay  (iivelv  6tl  lie  dLaXcXijfi/ievoVy 
Hug  ovv  diKuireiv  u/LKftorepag  Sw^aofiai] 

Upon  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes,  "  that  the  young  man  is  comparing  his 
plight  to  that  of  a  culprit,  who,  under  the  decree  of  Canndnus,  was  placed  at 
the  bar  held  by  a  person  on  each  side.  In  this  sense  the  Greek  Scholiast, 
thongh  his  words  are  corrupted,  clearly  understood  the  passage." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Scholiast  understood  the  words  completely 
wrong.  The  young  man  in  Aristophanes  does  not  compare  his  situation 
trith  that  of  the  culprit,  but  with  that  of  the  dikastery  which  tried  culprits.  The 
psephism  of  Kannonus  directed  that  each  defendant  should  be  tried  sepa- 
rately :  accordingly,  if  it  happened  that  two  defendants  were  presented 
for  trial,  and  were  both  to  be  tried  without  a  moment's  delay,  the  dikastery 
could  only  effect  this  object  by  dividing  itself  into  two  halves,  or  portions ; 
which  was  perfectly  practicable,  whether  often  practised  or  not,  as  it  was  a 
nnmerous  body.  By  doing  this,  Kfdveiv  diaXeXijfifiivov,  it  could  try  both  ths 
defetidants  at  once :  but  in  no  other  way. 

Now  the  young  man  in  Aristophanes  compares  himself  to  the  dikastery 
tins  circumstanced  *,  which  comparison    s  signified  by  the  pim  of  piveh 
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grossly  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  presenting  a  notice  of  indicU 
ment  against  Kallixenus,  under  the  Graphe  Paranomdn,  for 
having  proposed  a  resolution  of  that  tenor.  Several  other  citizens 
supported  the  notice  of  indictment,  which,  according  to  the 
received  practice  of  Athens,  would  arrest  the  farther  progress  of 
the  measure  until  the  trial  of  its  proposer  had  been  consummated. 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  proposition  made  at  Athens,  to  which  the 
Gi'aphe  Paranomon  more  closely  and  righteously  applied. 

But  the  numerous  partisans  of  Kallixenus  —  especially  the 
men  who  stood  by  in  habits  of  mourning,  with  shaven  heads, 
agitated  with  sad  recollections  and  thirst  of  vengeance  —  were  in 
no  temper  to  respect  this  constitutional  impediment  to  the  discus- 
sion of  what  had  already  been  passed  by  the  senate.  They 
loudly  clamored,  that  "  it  was  intolerable  to  see  a  small  knot  of 
citizens  thus  hindering  the  assembled  people  from  doing  what 
they  chose :"  ard  one  of  their  number,  Lykiskus,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  that  those  who  tendered  the  indictment  against 
Kallixenus  should  be  judged  by  the  same  vote  along  with  the 
generals,  if  they  would  not  let  the  assembly  proceed  to  consider 
and  determine  on  the  motion  just  read.i  The  excited  disposition 
of  the  large  party  thus  congregated,  farther  inflamed  by  this 
menace  of  Lykiskus,  was  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  various 
other  speakers  ;  especially  by  one,  who  stood  forward  and  said : 

dia'Ae?i7jfj.fi€vov  in  place  of  Kpiveiv  dia^eXr/fifiivov,  He  is  assailed  by  two 
obtrusive  and  importunate  customers,  neither  of  whom  will  wait  until  the 
other  has  been  served.  Accordingly  he  says :  "  Clearly,  I  ought  to  be  dirided 
into  two  parts,  like  a  dikastery  acting  under  the  psephism  of  Kannonos,  to 
fleal  with  this  matter :  yet  how  shall  I  be  able  to  serve  both  at  once  ?" 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Aristopha> 
nds ;  and  it  affords  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  that  which  is 
generally  received  as  purport  of  the  psephism  of  Kannonus.  The  Scholiast 
appears  to  me  to  have  puzzled  himself,  and  to  have  misled  every  one  else. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7.  Tbv  6e  Ka^Xi^evov  trpoGSKa^.eaavTo  rrapdvofia  ^ao* 
Kovreg  ^vyyeypa<bivai,  'EtvpvrcToTi.Efiog  re  kol  aXT^oi  Ttveg '  rov  de  &^fwv  Ivioi 
ravra  kizyvovv '  to  de  rcXri'doQ  k^oa^  Seivov  elvai^  el  fiij  tlq  haoei 
rbv  dy  jLiov  TT  p  a  T  T  e  I  v^  b  av  povXrjrai.  Kdl  kirl  rovroig  eiirovrof 
AvKicTKov^  Kai  TovTovg  T^  avTy  tlf^(l>(f)  Kpivea'&ai,  ^nep  koI  Toi>g  arparTiyo^^ 
k  a  V  jti^  a<p  Cj  a  L  t^v  kKKXijaiav^  kTze^opvfirfae  TciiKiv  6  cSaof,  koI 
r}vayKaa-&r)aav  ('i<l>ievai  Tag  K?.^Getc. 

All  this  violence  is  directed  to  the  special  object  of  getting  the  proposi*, 
Cion  discnssed  and  decided  on  by  the  assembly,  in  spite  of  coristitiitional 
•bstacles. 
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"^ Athenians!  I  was  myself  a  wrecked  man  in  the  battle  :  1 
escaped  only  by  getting  npon  an  empty  meal-tub ;  but  my  ck  m- 
rades,  perishing  on  the  wrecks  near  me,  implored  me,  if  I  should 
myself  be  saved,  to  make  known  to  the  Athenian  people,  thai 
their  generals  had  abandoned  to  death  warriors  who  had  bravely 
conquered  in  behalf  of  their  country.''  Even  in  the  most  tranqui! 
state  of  the  public  mind,  such  a  communication  of  the  last  words 
of  these  drowning  men,  reported  by  an  ear- witness,  would  have 
been  heard  with  emotion ;  but  under  the  actual  predisposing  ex- 
citement, it  went  to  the  inmost  depth  of  the  hearers'  souls,  and 
marked  the  generals  as  doomed  men.i     Doubtless  there  were 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen,  i,  7,  11.  Ilap^Ai^c  6e  tic  H  i^  kKKXtfalav  0a(7/cwv,  inl 
Te^);foi;c  ah^iTuv  au^^vai  •  kmaTe'kXeLv  6*  avrifi  Toi>g  anoXkvfievov^  khv  a<jT^% 
inayyelXai  r^  t'^/^V*  ^^*  ^^  arpaTijyol  oIk  hveikovro  ro\>g  apiarovg  inep  rf/f 
vaTpidog  yevofievovg. 

I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient 
oratory,  more  full  of  genuine  pathos  and  more  profoundly  impressive,  than 
this  simple  incident  and  speech  ;  though  recounted  in  tho  most  bald  man 
ner,  by  an  unfriendly  and  conteniptttonfl  advocate. 

Yet  the  whole  effect  of  it  is  lost,  because  the  habit  is  to  dismiss  everj 
thing  which  goes  to  inculpate  the  generals,  and  to  justify-  the  vehement 
emotion  of  the  Athenian  public,  as  if  it  was  mere  stage-trick  and  falsehood. 
Dr.  Thirlwall  goes  even  beyond  Xenophon,  when  he  says  (p.  119,  vol.  iv) : 
••  A  man  was  brought  for jvardy  who  pretended  he  had  been  preserved  by  clings 
lug  to  a  meal-barrel,  and  that  his  comrades,"  etc.  So  Mr.  Mitford :  '^  A  man 
was  produced,"  etc.  (p.  347). 

Now  napfiWe  does  not  mean,  "  he  uxis  brought  forward ;"  it  is  a  common 
word  employed  to  signify  one  who  comes  forward  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly  (see  Thucyd.  iii,  44,  and  the  participle  irapeX'^ibv^  in  numerous 
places). 

Next,  t^aaKcjv,  while  it  sometimes  means  pretending,  sometimes  also  means 
simply  affirming :  Xenophon  does  not  guarantee  the  matter  affirmed,  but 
neither  does  he  pronounce  it  to  be  false.  He  uses  (ftaanuv  in  various  cases 
where  he  himself  agrees  with  the  fact  affirmed  (see  Hellen.  i,  7,  12  ;  Memo- 
rab.  i,  2,  29 ;  Cyropaed.  viii,  3,  41;  Plato,  Ap.  Socr.  c.  6,  p.  21). 

The  people  of  Athens  heard  and  fully  believed  this  deposition  ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  why  an  historian  of  Greece  should  disbelieve  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  assertion  of  this  man  which  is  at  all  improbable  ;  nay,  more, 
tt  is  plain  that  several  such  incidents  must  have  happened.  If  we  take  the 
nnallest  pains  to  expand  in  our  imaginations  the  details  connected  with  this 
painfully-interesting  crisis  at  Athens,  we  shall  see  that  numerous  stories  cf 
t&e  same  affecting  character  must  have  been  in  circulation  ;  doubtless  maB| 
ndse,  but  many  also  perfectly  tme. 
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other  similar  fitatements,  not  expressly  mentioned  to  us,  bringing 
to  view  the  same  fact  in  other  ways,  and  all  contributing  to  aggra* 
vate  the  violence  of  the  public  manifestations ;  which  at  length 
reached  such  a  pomt,  that  Euryptolemus  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  notice  of  indictment  against  Kallixenus. 

Now,  however,  a  new  form  of  resistance  sprung  up,  still  pre- 
venting the  proposition  from  being  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  assembly.  Some  of  the  prytanes, —  or  senators  of  the  pro- 
siding  tribe,  on  that  occasion  the  tribe  Antiochis,  —  the  legal  presi- 
dents of  the  assembly,  refused  to  entertain  or  put  the  question ; 
which,  being  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not  only  inspired  them 
with  aversion,  but  also  rendered  them  personally  open  to  penal* 
ties.  Kallixenus  employed  against  them  the  same  menaces  which 
Lykiskus  had  uttered  against  Euryptolemus  :  he  threatened, 
amidst  encouraging  clamor  from  many  persons  in  the  assembly, 
to  include  them  in  the  same  accusation  with  the  generals.  So  in- 
timidated were  the  prytanes  by  the  incensed  manifestations  of  the 
assembly,  that  all  of  them,  except  one,  relinquished  their  opposi 
tion,  and  agreed  to  put  the  question.  The  single  obstinate  prytanis, 
whose  refusal  no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name 
we  read  with  peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom  an  impregnable 
adherence  to  law  and  duty  was  only  one  among  many  other  titles 
to  reverence.  It  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates ;  on  this  trying 
occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of  seventy  years,  discharging  a 
political  office,  among  the  fifty  senators  taken  by  lot  from  the 
tribe  Antiochis.  Sokrates  could  not  be  induced  to  withdraw  his 
protest,  so  that  the  question  was  ultimately  put  by  the  remaining 
prytanes  without  his  concurrence.^  It  should  be  observed  that 
.is  resistance  did  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  inno« 
cence  of  the  generals,  but  applied  simply  to  the  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional proposition  now  submitted  for  determining  their  fate 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  14, 15  ;  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  c.  20,  Xenoph.  Memor 
i,  1,  18;  iv,  4,  2.       • 

In  the  passage  of  the  Memorabilia,  Xenophon  says  that  Sokrates  was  epi- 
states,  or  presiding  prytanis,  for  that  actual  day.  In  the  Hellenica,  he  only 
reckons  him  as  one  among  Lie  prytanes.  It  can  hardly  be  accounted  cer 
tain  that  he  tvas  epistates,  the  rather  as  this  same  passage  of  the  Memora- 
bilia is  inaccurate  on  another  point :  it  names  nine  generals  as  having  been 
condemned,  instead  of  eight. 
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a  proposition,  which  he  must  already  have  opposed  once  before^ 
in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the  senate. 

The  constitutional  impediments  having  been  thus  violently 
overthrown,  the  question  was  regularly  put  by  the  prytanes  to  the 
assembly.  At  once  the  clamorous  outcry  ceased,  and  those  who 
had  raised  it  resumed  their  behavior  of  Athenian  citizens,  patient 
hearers  of  speeches  and  opinions  directly  opposed  to  their  own. 
Nothing  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  this  change  of  demeanor. 
The  champions  of  the  men  drowned  on  the  wrecks  had  resolved 
to  employ  as  much  force  as  was  required  to  eliminate  those  pre- 
liminary constitutional  objections,  in  themselves  indisputable, 
which  precluded  the  discussion.  But  so  soon  as  the  discussion 
was  once  begun,  they  were  careful  not  to  give  to  the  resolution 
the  appearance  of  being  carried  by  force.  Euryptolemus,  the 
personal  friend  of  the  generals,  was  allowed  not  only  to  move  an 
amendment  negativing  the  proposition  of  Kallixenus,  but  also  to 
develop  it  in  a  long  speech,  which  Xenophon  sets  before  us.' 

His  speech  is  one  of  great  skill  and  judgment  in  reference  to 
the  case  before  him  and  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly.  Begin- 
ning with  a  gentle  censure  on  his  friends,  the  generals  Periklea 
and  Diomedon,  for  having  prevailed  on  their  colleagues  to  abstain 
from  mentioning,  in  their  first  official  letter,  the  orders  given  to 
Theramenes,  he  represented  them  as  now  in  danger  of  becoming 
victims  to  the  base  conspiracy  of  the  latter,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  justice  of  the  people  to  grant  them  a  fair  trial.  Ho 
besought  the  people  to  take  full  time  to  instruct  themselves 
before  they  pronounced  so  solemn  and  irrevocable  a  sentence ; 
to  trust  only  to  their  own  judgment,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take 
security  that  judgment  should  be  proncanced  after  full  informa- 
tion and  impartial  hearing,  and  thus  to  escape  that  bitter  and 
unavailing  remorse  which  would  otherwise  surely  follow.  Ho 
proposed  that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately, 
according  to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,  with  proper  notice,  and 
ample  time  allowed  for  the  defence  as  well  as  for  the  accusation ; 
but  that,  if  found  guilty,  they  should  suffer  the  heaviest  and  most 
disgraceful  penalties,  his  own  relation  Perikles  the  first.     This 

»  Xenoph. Hellen.  i,  7, 16.  Merd,  6i  ravra,  that  is,  after  the  cries  and 
threats  above  recounted,  avap^  EipvnToXefjLoc  iXe^iv  vnep  rw>  arpaniyiau 
•vde,  etc. 
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was  the  only  way  of  striking  the  guilty,  of  saving  the  inBOceatp 
ftnd  of  preserving  Athens  from  the  ingratitude  and  impiety  of 
condemning  to  death,  without  trial  as  well  as  contrary  to  law, 
generals  who  had  just  rendered  to  her  so  important'  a  service. 
And  what  could  the  people  be  afraid  of?  Did  they  fear  lest  the 
power  of  trial  should  slip  out  of  their  hands,  that  they  were  so 
impatienfe*  to  leap  over  all  the  delays  prescribed  by  the  law  ?'  To 
the  worst  of  public  traitors,  Aristarchus,  they  had  granted  a  day 
with  i'ull  notice  for  trial,  with  all  the  legal  means  for  making  his 
defence :  and  would  they  now  show  such  flagrant  contrariety  of 
measure  to  victorious  and  faithful  officers  ?  '^  Be  not  ye  (he  said) 
the  men  to  act  thus,  Athenians.  The  laws  are  your  own  work ; 
it  is  through  them  that  ye  chiefly  hold  your  greatness :  cherish 
them,  and  attempt  not  any  proceeding  without  their  sanction,"  2 

Euryptolemus  then  shortly  recapitulated  the  proceedings  after 
the  hattle,  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  which  had  prevented 
approach  to  the  wrecks  ;  adding  that  one  of  the  generals,  now  in 
peril,  had  himself  been  on  board  a  broken  ship,  and  had  only 
escaped  by  a  fortunate  accident.3  Gaining  courage  from  his  own 
harangue,  he  concluded  by  reminding  the  Athenians  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  victory,  and  by  telling  them  that  they  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  wreath  the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  following 
those  wicked  advisers  who  pressed  for  their  execution.^ 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  force  of  established  habits  of  public 
discussion,  that  the  men  in  mourning  and  with  shaven  heads,  who 
had  been  a  few  minutes  before  in  a  &tate  of  furious  excitement^ 
should  patiently  hear  out  a  speech  so  effective  and  so  conflicting 
with  their  strongest  sentiments  as  this  of  Euryptolemus.  Per- 
haps others  may  have  spoken  also  ;  but  Xenopbon  does  not  men 


'  It  is  this  accusation  of  "  reckless  hurry,"  irpoireTeia^  which  Pausaniaa 
brings  against  the  Athenians  in  reference  to  their  behavior  toward  the  six 
generals  (vi,  7,  2). 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen-  i,  7,  30  M^  if/tetg  ye,  &  *A.^vaioi  •  aAX*  iavrCtv  dvrac 
Toi>g  vofiov^,  dC  ovf  fidkiara  fieytaroi  kare,  ^XajTovreg,  &vev  tovtuiv  fOfdH 
miarreiv  ireipatr^e. 

■^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  35.    tovtuv  6h  fiatyrvpec  ol  au^evrec  and  rov  airrot 
uurov,  <jv  eIq  rCiv  ifierepuv  (rrparijycJv  kirl  Karadvarjg  vedg  erwi^wf,  etc. 
The  speech  is  contained  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  16-36. 
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tioB  them      It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  name  Theramenes 
as  taking  any  part  in  this  last  debate. 

The  substantive  amendment  proposed  by  Euryptolemus  was^ 
that  the  generals  should  be  tried  each  separately,  according  to 
the  psephism  of  Kannonus ;  implying  notice  to  be  given  to  each, 
of  the  day  of  trial,  and  full  time  for  each  to  defend  himself. 
This  proposition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  moved  by  Kallix- 
enas,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly ;  hands  being 
separately  held  up,  first  for  one,  next  for  the  other.  The  pry- 
tanes  pronounced  the  amendment  of  Euryptolemus  to  be  carried. 
But  a  citizen  named  Menekles  impeached  their  decision  as  wrong 
or  invalid,  alleging  seemingly  some  informality  or  trick  in  putting 
the  question,  or  perhaps  erroneous  report  of  the  comparative 
show  of  hands.  We  must  recollect  that  in  this  case  the  prytanes 
were  declared  partisans.  Feeling  that  they  were  doing  wrong  in 
suflPering  so  illegal  a  proposition  as  that  of  Kallixenus  to  be  put 
at  all,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  be  a  great  public  mis- 
chief, they  would  hardly  scruple  to  try  and  defeat  it  even  by 
some  unfair  manoeuvre.  But  the  exception  taken  by  Menekles 
constrained  them  to  put  the  question  over  again,  and  they  were 
then  obliged  to  pronounce  that  the  majority  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  Kallixenus.^ 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  38.  Tovtljv  6h  diaxeiporovovfiivov,  rd  fikv  -pijrov 
ixpivav  T^v  'EvpvTTToXefiov  ifTvofioaafiivov  Se  "MeveKXiovc,  kol  nuXiv  dia^eioo- 
roviag  yevoixivijCj  iKpivav  T7}v  ttjc  (SovXy^, 

I  cannot  think  that  the  explanations  of  this  passage  given  eitiier  by 
Schomann  (De  Comitiis  Athen.  part  ii,  1,  p.  160,  seq.)  or  by  Meier  and 
Schomann  (Der  Attische  Frozess,  b.  iii,  p.  295 ;  b.  iv,  p.  696)  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  idea  of  Schomann,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unconquerable 
resistance  of  Sokrates,  the  voting  upon  this  question  was  postponed  until 
the  next  day,  appears  to  me  completely  inconsistent  with  the  account  of 
Xenophon ;  and,  though  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  the  Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  called  Axiochus  (c.  12),  altogether  loose  and  untrustworthy.  It  1/j 
plain  to  me  that  the  question  was  put  without  Sokrates,  and  could  be 
legally  put  by  the  remaining  prytanes,  in  spite  of  his  resistance.  The  word 
vTTOfioaia  mwSi  doubtless  bear  a  meaning  somewhat  different  here  to  its 
technical  sense  before  the  dikastery ;  and  different  also,  I  think,  to  the  other 
sense  which  Meier  and  Schomann  ascribe  to  it,  of  a  formal  engagement  to 
frefer  at  somz future  time  an  indictment^ or  ypa<^ri  izapavofiDV.  It  seemi 
10  me  here  to   denote,  an  objection  taken  on  formal  grounds,  and  sustained 
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That  proposition  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  effe^  \ff 
disposing  the  two  urns  for  each  tribe,  and  collecting  the  vote*  of 
the  citizens  individually.  The  condemnatory  vote  prevailed,  and 
all  the  eight  generals  were  thus  found  guilty ;  whether  by  a  large 
or  a  small  majority  we  should  have  been  glad  to  learn,  but  are 
not  told.  The  majority  was  composed  mostly  of  those  who  acted 
under  a  feeling  of  genuine  resentment  against  the  generals,  but 
ia  part  also  of  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Theramenes,i  not  in- 
considerable in  number.  The  six  generals  then  at  Athens,  —  Peri- 
kles  (son  of  the  great  statesman  of  that  name  by  Aspasia),  Dio- 
medon,  Erasinides,  Thrasyllus,  Lysias,  and  Aristokrates,  —  were 
then  delivered  to  the  Eleven,  and  perished  by  the  usual  draught 

by  oath  either  tendered  or  actuaUy  taken,  to  the  decision  of  the  prytanes^  or 
presidents.  These  latter  had  to  declare  on  which  side  the  show  of  hands 
in  the  assembly  preponderated:  but  there  surely  must  have  been  some  power 
of  calling  in  question  their  decision,  if  they  declared  falsely,  or  if  they  put  the 
question  in  a  treacherous,  perplexing,  or  obscure  manner.  The  Athenian 
assembly  did  not  admit  of  an  appeal  to  a  division,  like  the  Spartan  assem- 
bly or  like  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  though  there  were  many  cases 
in  which  the  votes  at  Athens  were  taken  by  pebbles  in  an  urn,  and  not  by 
show  of  hands. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  Menekles  here  exercised  the  privilege  of  calling 
in  question  the  decision  of  the  pry  tan  es  and  constraining  them  to  take  the 
vote  over  ag^in.  He  may  have  allegc:d  that  they  did  not  make  it  clearly 
understood  which  of  the  two  propositions  was  to  be  put  to  the  vote  first  j 
that  they  put  the  proposition  of  J^-aiiiAenus  first,  without  giving  due  notice ; 
or  perhaps  that  they  misreported  the  numbers.  By  what  followed,  we  see 
that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  objection. 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  101.  In  regard  to  these  two  component  elements  of  the 
majority,  I  doubt  not  that  the  statement  of  Diodorus  is  correct.  Bnt  he 
represents,  quite  erroneously,  that  the  generals  were  condemned  by  the  vote 
of  the  assembly,  and  led  off  from  the  assembly  to  execution.  The  assembly 
only  decreed  that  the  subsequent  urn-voting  should  take  place,  the  result 
of  which  was  necessarily  uncertain  beforehand.  Accordingly,  the  speech 
which  Diodorus  represents  Diomedon  to  have  made  in  the  assembly,  after 
the  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  declared,  cannot  be  true  history  :  *Athe- 
nians,  I  wish  that  the  vote  which  you  have  just  passed  may  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  city.  Do  you  take  care  to  fulfil  those  vows  to  Zeus  Soter, 
Apollo,  and  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  under  which  we  gained  our  victory, 
since  fortune  has  preventea  us  from  fulfilling  them  ourselves."  It  is  impos- 
sible that  Diomedon  can  have  made  a  speech  of  this  nature,  since  he  was 
not  then  a  condemned  man ;  ai  d  after  the  condemnatory  vote,  no  assemblf 
hold. 
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of  hemlock ;  their  property  being  confiscated,  as  the  decree  of 
the  senate  prescribed. 

Respecting  the  condemnation  of  these  unfortunate  men,  pro 
nounced  without  any  of  the  recognized  tutelary  preliminaries  for 
accused  persons,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion.  It  was  an  act 
of  violent  injustice  and  illegality,  deeply  dishonoring  the  men  who 
passed  it,  and  the  Athenian  character  generally.  In  either  case, 
whether  the  generals  were  guilty  or  innocent,  this  censure  is  de* 
served,  for  judicial  precautions  are  not  less  essential  in  dealing 
with  the  guilty  than  with  the  innocent.  But  it  is  deserved  in  an 
aggravated  form,  when  we  consider  that  the  men  against  whom 
such  injustice  was  perpetrated,  had  just  come  from  achieving  a 
glorious  victory.  Against  the  democratical  constitution  of  Athens, 
it  furnishes  no  ground  for  censure,  nor  against  the  habits  and 
feelings  which  that  constitution  tended  to  implant  in  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  strenuously  forbade 
the  deed ;  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever  have  so  dishonored 
themselves,  if  they  had  not,  under  a  momentary  ferocious  excite- 
ment, risen  in  insurrection  not  less  against  the  forms  of  their 
own  democracy,  than  against  the  most  sacred  restraints  of  their 
habitual  constitutional  morality. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  immediate  future 
would  abundantly  supply  it.  After  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
every  man  in  Athens  became  heartily  ashamed  of  the  deed.t 
A  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  passed,^  decreeing  that  those 
who  had  misguided  the  people  on  this  occasion  ought  to  be 
brought  to  judicial  trial,  that  Kallixenus  with  four  others  should 
be  among  the  number,  and  that  bail  should  be  taken  for  their 
appearance.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  parties  were 
kept  under  custody  of  the  sureties  themselves,  who  were  respon^ 
sible  for  their  appearance  on  the  day  of  trial.  But  presently 
both  foreign  misfortunes  and  internal  sedition  began  to  press  too 
heavily  on  Athens  to  leave  any  room  for  other  thoughts,  as  we  shall 


*  I  translate  here  literally  the  language  of  Sokrates  in  his  Defence  (Plato 
A*i>ol.  c.  20),  irapavoficjg^  wf  iv  tl)  varepif)  xpovtf)  ir uaiv  i) filv  edo^e. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  39.  This  vote  of  the  public  assembly  was  knowL 
at  Atheus  by  the  name  of  Probole.  The  assembled  people  discharged  on 
this  occasion  an  ante-judicial  function,  something  like  that  of  a  Grand  Jiut 
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Bee  in  the  next  chapter.  Kallixenus  and  his  accomplices  found 
means  to  escape  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  and  remained  in 
exile  until  after  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  and  tlie  restoration 
of  the  democracy.  Kallixenus  then  returned  under  the  general 
amnesty.  But  the  general  amnesty  protected  him  only  against 
legal  pursuit,  not  against  the  hostile  memory  of  the  people.  "  De- 
tested by  all,  he  died  of  hunger,"  says  Xenophon ;  ^  a  memorable 
proof  how  much  the  condemnation  of  these  six  generals  shocked 
the  standing  democratical  sentiment  at  Athens. 

From  what  cause  did  this  temporary  burst  of  wrong  arise,  so 
foreign  to  the  habitual  character  of  the  people  ?  Even  under 
the  strongest  political  provocation,  and  towards  the  most  hated 
traitors,  —  as  Euryptolemus  himself  remarked,  by  citing  the  case 
of  Aristarchus,  —  after  the  Four  Hundred  as  well  as  after  the 
Thirty,  the  Athenians  never  committed  the  like  wrong,  never 
deprived  an  accused  party  of  the  customary  judicial  securities. 
How  then  came  they  to  do  it  here,  where  the  generals  condemned 
were  not  only  not  traitors,  but  had  just  signalized  themselves 
by  a  victorious  combat?  No  Theramenes  could  have  brought 
about  this  phenomenon  ;  no  deep-laid  oligarchical  plot  is,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  called  in  as  an  explanation.^  The  true  expla- 
nation is  different,  and  of  serious  moment  to  state.  Political 
hatred,  intense  as  it  might  be,  was  never  dissociated,  in  the  mind 
of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  from  the  democratical  forms  of  procedure : 
but  the  men,  who  stood  out  here  as  actors,  had  broken  loose  from 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  commonwealth,  and  surrendered 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  family  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies ;  feelings  first  kindled,  and  justly  kindled,  by  the  thought 
that  their  friends  and  relatives  had  been  left  to  perish  unheeded 
on  the  wrecks ;  next,  inflamed  into  preternatural  and  overwhelm- 
ing violence  by  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia,  where  all  the  relig- 
ious traditions  connected  with  the  ancient  family  tie,  all  those 
associations  which  imposed  up<m  the  relatives  of  a  mui'dered  man 
the  duty  of  pursuing  the  murderer,  were  expanded  into  detail 
and  worked  up  by  their  appropriate  renovating  solemnity.     The 


*  Xenophon.  Hellen.  i,  7, 40.     fiiaovfievoQ  vnb  iravruv^  'kL^(fi  uTct^arcr. 

*  This  is   the   supposition   of  Sievers,  Forchhammer,   and  some   other 
learned  men  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither  proved  nor  probable. 
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gfixb  of  mourning  and  the  shaving  of  the  head  —  phenomena  un- 
known at  Athens,  either  in  a  political  assembly  or  in  a  religious 
festival  —  were  symbols  of  temporary  transformation  in  the  in- 
ternal man.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  drowning  rela- 
tives, together  with  the  generals  as  having  abandoned  them  to 
death,  and  his  own  duty  as  survivor  to  insure  to  them  vengeance 
&nd  satisfaction  for  such  abandonment.  Under  this  self-justifying 
impulse,  the  siiortest  and  surest  proceeding  appeared  the  best, 
whatever  amount  of  political  wrong  it  might  entail :  ^  nay,  in 
this  case  it  appeared  the  only  proceeding  really  sure,  since  the 
interposition  of  the  proper  judicial  delays,  coupled  with  sever- 
ance of  trial  on  successive  days,  according  to  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus,  would  probably  have  saved  the  lives  of  five  out  of 
the  six  generals,  if  not  of  all  the  six.  When  we  reflect  that 
Buch  absorbing  sentiment  was  common,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  see  the  explana- 
tion of  that  misguided  vote,  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the  ek- 
klesia,  which  sent  the  six  generals  to  an  illegal  ballot,  and  of  the 
subsequent  ballot  which  condemned  them.  Such  is  the  natural 
behavior  of  those  who,  having  for  the  moment  forgotten  their 
sense  of  political  commonwealth,  become  degraded  into  exclusive 
£Etmily  men.  The  family  affections,  productive  as  they  are  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  gentle  sympathy  and  mutual  happiness  in 
the  interior  circle,  are  also  liable  to  generate  disregard,  malice, 
sometimes  even  ferocious  vengeance,  towards  others.  Powerful 
towards  good  generally,  they  are  not  less  powerful  occasionally 
towards  evil ;  and  require,  not  less  than  the  selfish  propensities, 
constant  subordinating  control  from  that  moral  reason  which  con- 
templates for  its  end  the  security   and  happiness  of  all.     And 


'  If  TliiKvdides  had  lived  to  continue  his  history  so  far  down  as  to  in- 
'ilude  tliis  memorable  event,  he  would  have  found  occasion  to  notice  to  ^vy- 
yeve^.  kinship,  aB  being  not  less  capable  of  uirpoipuaiaToc  roWfia,  unscrupu- 
lous daring,  than  to  tTaipiKuv^  faction.  In  his  reflections  on  the  Korkyraean 
dlBtnrbances  (iii,  82),  he  is  led  to  dwell  cliiefly  on  the  latter,  tlie  antipathies 
of  faction,  of  narrow  political  brotherhood  or  conspiracy  for  the  attainment 
ami  m.aintenance  of  power,  as  most  powerful  i*.i  j^enerating  evil  deeds  :  had 
he  described  the  proceedings  after  the  battle  of  A.-ginusae,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  sentiment  of  kinship,  looked  at  on  its  antipathetic  or  vinilic- 
tiveside,  is  pregnant  with  the  like  tendencies. 
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when  a  man,  either  from  low  civilization,  has  never  iLnown  thii 
large  moral  reason,  —  or  when  from  some  accidental  stimulus, 
righteous  in  the  origin,  but  wrought  up  into  faoaticism  by  the 
conspiring  force  of  religious  as  well  as  family  sympathies,  he 
comes  to  place  his  pride  and  virtue  in  discarding  its  supremacy, 
—  there  is  scarcely  any  amount  of  evil  or  injustice  which  he  may 
not  be  led  to  perpetrate,  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the  narrow  in- 
stincts of  relationship.  "  Ces  peres  de  famille  sont  capables  de 
tout,"  was  the  satirical  remark  of  Talleyrand  upon  the  gross  pub- 
lic jobbing  so  largely  practised  by  those  who  sought  place  or  pro 
motion  for  their  sons.  The  same  words  understood  in  a  far  mort 
awful  sense,  and  generalized  for  other  cases  of  relationship,  sum 
up  the  moral  of  this  melancholy  proceeding  at  Athens. 

Lastly,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  generals  themselves 
were  also  largely  responsible  in  the  case.  Through  the  unjustifi- 
able fury  of  the  movement  against  them,  they  perished  like  inno- 
cent men,  without  trial, "  inauditi  et  mdefensi,  tamquam  innocentes^ 
perierunt ;  "  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  really  innocent, 
I  feel  persuaded  that  neither  with  an  English,  nor  French,  nor 
American  fleet,  could  such  events  have  taken  place  as  those  which 
followed  the  victory  of  Arginusae.  Neither  admiral  nor  seamen, 
after  gaining  a  victory  and  driving  off  the  enemy,  could  have 
endured  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  their  anchorage,  leaving 
their  own  disabled  wrecks  unmanageable  on  the  wat-ers,  with 
many  living  comrades  aboard,  helpless,  and  depending  upon 
extraneous  succor  for  all  their  chance  of  escape.  That  the  gen- 
erals at  Arginusae  did  this,  stands  confessed  by  their  own  advocate 
Euryptolemus,'  though  they  must  have  known  well  the  condition 
of  disabled  ships  after  a  naval  combat,  and  some  ships  even  of 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  7,  31.     'ETretd^    yixp    upari]  aavT eq    ry   vav 
uax i^  TT pb  c  T7)v  y  Tj  V  Kar  en  7\.tv aav^  AiofitSov  jiev  iKeXeve p,  avax^iv 
Tr.f  ettI  Kepug  airavTac  uvaipela^aL  tu  vavdyia  Kal  tov^  vavayovg^  ^paffividTji 
6i*y  tirl  Toijg  ^f  'MlItv?.^i'7jv  iro'^.Efilovg  T^v  raxioTrfv  irXelv  anavrac  QpucrvXXoc 
J*  afi^oTepa   l<p7j   yeveaT^ai,  av   rag  fihv   airov   Kara^.i'rruaty  tcuc  dh  iitl  roi>f 
Kokefxiovg  Tr^ewor  Koi  So^uvruv  tovtcjv,  etc. 

I  remarked,  a  few  pages  before,  that  the  case  of  Erasinid^s  stooi  in  some 
neasure  apart  from  that  of  the  other  generals.  He  proposed,  according  to 
this  speech  of  Euryptolemus,  that  all  the  fleet  should  at  once  go  aga!n  to 
Mitylene    which  would  of  course  have  left  tLe  men  on  the  wrecks  to  'hc'a 
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Ihe  victorious  fleet  were  sure  to  le  disabled.  If  these  generals, 
after  their  victory,  instead  of  sailing  back  to  land,  had  employed 
themselves  first  of  all  in  visiting^  the  crippled  ships,  there  would 
have  been  ample  time  to  perform  this  duty,  and  to  save  all  the 
living  men  aboard,  before  the  storm  came  on.  This  is  the  natural 
inference,  even  upon  their  own  showing ;  this  is  what  any  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  American  naval  commander  would  have  thought 
it  an  imperative  duty  to  do.  What  degree  of  blame  is  imputable 
to  Theramenes,  and  how  far  the  generals  were  discharged  by 
shifting  the  responsibility  to  him,  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  now 
determine.  But  the  storm,  which  is  appealed  to  as  a  justification 
of  both,  rests  upon  evidence  too  questionable  to  serve  that  pur- 
pose, where  the  neglect  of  duty  was  so  serious,  and  cost  the  lives 
probably  of  more  than  one  thousand  brave  men.  At  least,  the 
Athenian  people  at  home,  when  they  heard  the  criminations  and 
recriminations  between  the  generals  on  one  side  and  Theramenes 
on  the  other,  —  each  of  them  in  his  character  of  accuser  implying 
that  the  storm  was  no  valid  obstacle,  though  each,  if  pushed  for 
a  defence,  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  resource  in  case  of  need,  —  the 
Athenian  people  could  not  but  look  upon  the  storm  more  as  an 
afterthought  to  excuse  previous  omissions,  than  as  a  terrible  real- 
ity nullifying  all  the  ardor  and  resolution  of  men  bent  on  doing  their 
dnty.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  interviftntion  of  Theramenes 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  generals,  not  by  those 
manoeuvres  ascribed  to  him  in  Xenophon :  he  destroyed  all  belief 
in  the  storm  as  a  real  and  all-covering  hindrance.  The  general 
impression  of  the  public  at  Athens  —  in  my  opinion,  a  natural 
and  unavoidable  impression  —  was,  that  there  had  been  most 
culpable  negligence  in  regard  to  the  wrecks,  through  which  neg- 
ligence alone  the  seamen  on  board  perished.  This  negligence 
dishonors,  more  or  less,  the  armament  at  Arginusce  as  well  as  the 
generals :  but  the  generals  were  the  persons  responsible  to  th« 
public  at  home,  who  felt  for  the  fate  of  the  deserted  seamen  more 
justly  as  well  as  more   generously  than  their  comrades  in  the 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  guilty  proceeding  to  which  a  furious 
exaggeration  of  this  sentiment  drove  the  Athenians, -^  in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  which  this  has  naturally  and  justly  procured  foi 
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the  condemned  generals,  —  the  verdict  of  impartial  history  wifl 
pronounce  that  the  sentiment  itself  was  well  founded,  and  th^t 
the  generals  deserved  censure  and  disgrace.  The  Athenian  peo- 
pie  might  with  justice  proclaim  to  them :  "  Whatever  be  the 
grandeur  of  your  victory,  we  can  neither  rejoice  in  it  ourselves, 
nor  allow  you  to  reap  honor  from  it,  if  we  find  that  you  have  left 
many  hundreds  of  those  who  helped  in  gaining  it  to  be  drowned 
on  board  the  wrecks  without  making  any  effort  to  save  tbem, 
when  such  effort  might  well  have  proved  successful." 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ARGINUSJE  TO  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THB 
DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS,  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE 
THIRTY. 

The  victory  of  ArginusaB  gave  for  the  time  decisive  mastery 
of  the  Asiatic  seas  to  the  Athenian  fleet ;  and  is  even  said  to  have 
so  discouraged  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  to  induce  them  to  send 
propositions  of  peace  to  Athens.     But  this  statement  i  is  open  to 

*  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  the  last  verse  of  the  Banse  of  Aristophanes.  And  this,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  the  only  authority :  for  when  Mr.Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen. 
ad  ann.  406)  says  that  JEschines  (De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  38,  c.  24)  mentions  the 
overtures  of  peace,  I  think  that  no  one  who  looks  at  that  passage  will  be 
inclined  to  found  any  inference  upon  it. 

Against  it,  we  may  obsei-vc :  — 

1  Xenophon  does  not  mention  it.     This  is  something,  though  far  from 

being  conclusive  when  standing  alone. 

2  Diodorus  does  not  mention  it. 

3  The  terms  alleged  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  aw 

exactly  the  same  as  those  said  to  have  been  propose  \  by  them  aftef 
the  death  of  Mindarus  at  Kyzikus,  namely  :  — 

To  evacuate  Dekeleia,  and  each  party  to  stand  as  they  were.  Not 
only  the  terms  are  the  same,  but  also  the  person  who  stood  prominent 
in  opposition  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  Kleophon.  The  overtures  aftei 
Aiginusse  are  in  fact  a  sec  ond  edition  of  those  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikits 
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much  doubt,  .ind  I  think  it  most  probable  that  no  euch  proposi 
tions  were  made.  Great  as  the  victory  was,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  positive  results  accruing  to  Athens.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Chios,  the  victorious  fleet  went  to  Samos,  where  it 
ieems  to  have  remained  until  the  following  year,  without  any 
Eeirther  movements  than  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
wring  money. 

Meanwhile  Eteonikus,  who  collected  the  remams  of  the  de- 
feated Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Chios,  being  left  unsupplied  with 
tnoney  by  Cyrus,  found  himself  much  straitened,  and  was  com 
pelled  to  leave  the  seamen  unpaid.  During  the  later  summer 
and  autumn,  these  men  maintained  themselves  by  laboring  for 
hire  on  the  Chian  lands ;  but  when  winter  came,  this  resource 
eeased,  so  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  procure  even 
elothes  or  shoes.  In  such  forlorn  condition,  many  of  them  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assail  and  plunder  the  town  of  Chios ;  a  day 
Was  named  for  the  enterprise,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  conspir- 
ators should  know  each  other  by  wearing  a  straw,  or  reed.  In- 
formed of  the  design,  Eteonikus  was  at  the  same  time  intimidated 
by  the  number  of  these  straw-bearers ;  he  saw  that  if  he  dealt 
Ifith  the  conspirators  openly  and  ostensibly,  they  might  perhaps 
hish  to  arms  and  succeed  in  plundering  the  town ;  at  any  rate,  a 
conflict  would  arise  in  which  many  of  the  allies  would  be  slain, 
Which  would  produce  the  worst  effect  upon  all  future  operations. 
Accordingly,  resorting  to  stratagem,  he  took  with  him  a  guard  of 
fifteen  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  marched  through  the  town 
•f  Chios.  Meeting  presently  one  of  these  straw-bearers,  —  a  man 
•rith  a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  coming  out  of  a  surgeon's  house,  — 
be  directed  his  guards  to  put  the  man  to  death  on  the  spot.  A 
crowd  gathered  round,  with  astonishment  as  well  as  sympathy, 

Now,  the  supposition  that  on  two  several  occasions  the  Lacedsemonians 
made  propositions  of  peace,  and  that  both  are  left  unnoticed  by  Xenophon, 
appears  to  .me  highly  improbable.  In  reference  to  the  propositions  aftei 
the  battle  of  Kyzikns,  the  testimony  of  Diodoms  outweighed,  in  my  jadg- 
ment,  the  silence  of  Xenophon ;  but  here  Diodorus  is  silent  also. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  exact  sameness  of  the  two  allej^ed  events' makes 
ine  think  that  the  second  is  only  a  duplication  of  the  first,  and  that  th« 
Bcholiast,  in  citing  from  Aristotle,  mistook  the  battle  of  ArginusK  for  tha; 
of  Kyzikus,  which  letter  was  by  far  the  more  decisive  of  the  two. 
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and  inquired  on  what  groun  1  the  man  was  put  to  death ;  iipov 
which  Eteonikus  ordered  his  guards  to  reply,  that  it  was  because 
he  wore  a  straw.  The  news  became  diffused,  and  immediately 
the  remaining  persons  who  wore  straws  became  so  alarmed  as  to 
throw  their  straws  away.^ 

Eteonikus  availed  himself  of  the  alarm  to  demand  money  from 
the  Chians,  as  a  condition  of  carrying  away  this  starving  and 
perilous  armament.  Having  obtained  from  them  a  month's  pay, 
he  immediately  put  the  troops  on  shipboard,  taking  pains  to 
encourage  them,  and  make  them  fancy  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  recent  conspiracy. 

The  Chians  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta  presently  assembled 
at  Ephesus  to  consult,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus, 
to  despatch  envoys  to  the  ephors,  requesting  that  Lysander  might 
be  sent  out  a  second  time  as  admiral.  It  was  not  the  habit  of 
Sparta  ever  to  send  out  the  same  man  as  admiral  a  second  time, 
after  his  year  of  service.  Nevertheless,  the  ephors  complied 
with  the  request  substantially,  sending  out  Arakus  as  admiral, 
but  Lysander  along  with  him,  under  the  title  of  secretary,  invested 
with  all  the  real  powers  of  command. 

Lysander,  having  reached  Ephesus  about  the  beginning  of 
B.C.  405,  immediately  applied  himself  with  vigor  to  renovate  both 
Lacedaemonian  power  and  his  own  influence.  The  partisans  in 
the  various  allied  cities,  whose  favor  ho  had  assiduously  culti- 
vated during  his  last  year's  command,  the  clubs  and  factious 
combinations,  which  he  had  organized  and  stimulated  into  a 
partnership  of  mutual  ambition,  all  hailed  his  return  with  exulta- 
tion. Discountenanced  and  kept  down  by  the  generous  patriot- 
ism of  his  predecessor  Kallikratidas,  they  now  sprang  into 
renewed  activity,  and  became  zealous  in  aiding  Lysander  to  refit 
and  augment  his  fleet.  Nor  was  Cyrus  less  hearty  in  his  pref- 
erence than  before.  On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Lysander  went 
speedily  to  visit  him  at  Sardis,  and  solicited  a  renewal  of  the 
pecuniary  aid.  The  young  prince  said  in  reply  that  all  the  funda 
which  he  had  received  from  Susa  had  already  been  expended, 
with  n^uch  more  besides ;  in  testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
specification  of  the  sums  furnished  to  each  Peloponnesian  officer. 


'  Xenooh.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  1-4. 
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Nevei  theless,  such  was  bis  partialitj  for  Ljsander,  that  he  com« 
plied  even  with  the  additional  demand  now  made,  so  as  to  send 
him  away  satisfied.  The  latter  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to 
Ephesus  in  a  state  for  restoring  the  effective  condition  of  his  fleet 
He  made  good  at  once  all  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  seamen, 
constituted  new  trierarchs,  summoned  Eteonikus  with  the  fleet 
from  Chios,  together  with  all  the  other  scattered  squadrons,  and 
directed  that  fresh  triremes  should  be  immediately  put  on  the 
stocks  at  Antandrus.1 

In  none  of  the  Asiatic  towns  was  the  effect  of  Lysandei'^s 
second  advent  felt  more  violently  than  at  Miletus.  He  had  there 
a  powerful  faction  or  association  of  friends,  who  had  done  their 
best  to  hamper  and  annoy  Kallikratidas  on  his  first  arrival,  but 
had  been  put  to  silence,  and  even  forced  to  make  a  show  of  zeal, 
by  the  straightforward  resolution  of  that  noble-minded  admiral. 
Eager  to  reimburse  themselves  for  this  humiliation,  they  now 
formed  a  conspiracy,  with  the  privity  and  concurrence  of  Lysan- 
der,  to  seize  the  government  for  themselves.  They  determined, 
if  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are  to  be  credited,  to  put  down  the 
existing  democracy,  and  establish  an  oligarchy  in  its  place.  But 
we  cannot  believe  that  there  could  have  existed  a  democracy  at 
Miletus,  which  had  now  been  for  five  years  in  dependence  upon 
Sparta  and  the  Persians  jointly.  We  must  rather  understand 
the  movement  as  a  conflict  between  two  oligarchical  parties  ;  the 
friends  of  Lysander  being  more  thoroughly  self-seeking  and  anti- 
popular  than  their  opponents,  and  perhaps  even  crying  them 
down,  by  comparison,  as  a  democracy.  Lysander  lent  himself  to 
the  scheme,  fanned  the  ambition  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  ali 
one  time  disposed  to  a  compromise,  and  even  betrayed  the  gov- 
ernment into  a^  false  security,  by  promises  of  support  which  be 
never  intended  to  fulfil.  At  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  the 
conspirators,  rising  in  arms,  seized  forty  of  their  chief  opponents 
in  their  houses,  and  three  hundred  more  in  the  market-place ; 
while  the  government  —  confiding  in  the  promises  of  Lysander, 
who  affected  to  reprove,  but  secretly  continued  instigating  the 
insurgents  —  made  but  a  faint  resistance.     The  three  hundred 

and  forty  leaders  thus  seized,  probably  men  who  had  gone  heartily 

*  I  -  ■    —  '  ■  I  . 

*  Xeno^h.  Hellen.  i',  1,  10*12. 
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along  with  Kallikratidas,  were  all  put  to  death  ;  and  a  dtill  Inrgef 
number  of  citizens,  not  less  than  one  thousand,  fled  into  exilei 
Miletus  thus  passed  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  and 
partisans  of  LysanderJ 

It  would  appear  that  factious  movements  in  other  towns,  less 
revolting  in  respect  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  yet  still  of  similar 
character  to  that  of  Miletus,  marked  the  reappearance  of  Lysan- 
der  in  Asia  ;  placing  the  towns  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of 
his  partisans.  While  thus  acquiring  greater  ascendency  among  the 
allies,  Lysander  received  a  summons  from  Cyrus  to  visit  him  at 
Sardis.  The  young  prince  had  just  been  sent  for  to  come  and 
visit  his  father  Darius,  who  was  both  old  and  dangerously  ill,  in 
Media.  About  to  depart  for  this  purpose,  he  carried  bis  confi- 
dence in  Lysander  so  far  as  to  delegate  to  him  the  management 
of  his  satrapy  and  his  entire  revenues.  Besides  his  admiration 
for  the  superior  energy  and  capacity  of  the  Greek  character,  with 
which  he  had  only  recently  contracted  acquaintance ;  and  besides 
his  esteem  for  the  personal  disinterestedness  of  Lysander,  jittested 
as  it  had  been  by  the  conduct  of  the  latter  in  the  first  visit  and 
banquet  at  Sardis ;  Cyrus  was  probably  induced  to  this  step  by 
the  fear  of  raising  up  to  himself  a  rival,  if  he  trusted  the  like 
power  to  any  Persian  grandee.  At  the  same  time  that  he  handed 
over  all  his  tributes  and  his  reserved  funds  to  Lysander,  -he 
assured  him  of  his  steady  friendship  both  towards  himself  and 
towards  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  concluded  by  entreating  that 
he  would  by  no  means  engage  in  any  general  action  with  the 
Athenians,  iTnless  at  great  advantage  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
defeat  of  Arginusse  having  strengthened  his  preference  for  this 
dilatory  policy,  he  promised  that  not  only  the  Persian  treasui^es, 
but  also  the  Phenician  fleet,  should  be  brought  into  active 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  Athens.'^ 

Thus  armed  with  an  unprecedented  command  of  Persian  treas- 
ure, and  seconded  by  ascendent  factions  in  all  the  allied  cities, 
Lysander  was  more  powerful  than  any  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander had  ever  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Having  his  fleet  well  paid,  he  could  keep  it  united,  and  direct  it 

*  Diodor.  xiii,  104j  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  8. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  14;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  9. 
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whither  he  dK)se,  without  the  necessity  of  dispersing  it  in  roving 
squadrons  for  the  purpose  of  levying  money.  It  is  probably  fiiQm 
a  corresponding  necessity  that  we  are  to  explain  the  inaction  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos ;  for  we  hear  of  no  serious  opera- 
tions undertaken  by  it,  during  the  whole  year  following  the 
victory  of  Arginusae,  although  under  the  command  of  an  able 
and  energetic  man,  Konon,  together  with  Philokles  and  Adeiman- 
tus ;  to  whom  were  added,  during  the  spring  of  405  B.C.,  three 
other  generals,  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Kephisodotus.  It  appears 
that  Theramenes  also  was  put  up  and  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
but  rejected  when  submitted  to  the  confu-matory  examination 
called  the  dokimasy.^  The  fleet  comprised  one  hundred  and 
eighty  triremes,  rather  a  greater  number  than  that  of  Lysaikler ; 
to  whom  they  in  vain  offered  battle  near  his  station  at  Ephesus. 
Finding  him  not  disposed  to  a  general  action,  they  seem  to  have 
dispersed  to  plunder  Chios,  and  various  portions  of  the  Asiatic 
coast;  while  Lysander,  keeping  his  fleet  together,  fii*st  sailed 
southwaixl  from  Ephesus,  stormed  and  plundered  a  semi-Hellenic 
town  in  the  Kerameikan  gulf,  named  Kedreise,  which  was  in 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Rhodes.^  He  was 
even  bold  enough  to  make  an  excursion  across  the  jiEgean  to  the 
mast  of  ^gina  and  Attica,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Agis,  who  came  from  Dekeleia  to  the  sea-coast.3  The  Athenians 
were  prepared  to  follow  him  thither  when  they  learned  that  he 
had  recrossed  the  jEgean,  and  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  with 
all  his  fleet  at  the  Hellespont,  which  important  pass  they  had  left 
unguarded.  Itysander  went  straight  to  Abydos,  still  the  great 
Peloponnesian  station  in  the  strait,  occupied  by  Thorax  as 
harmost  with  a  land  force  ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  attack, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  the  neighboring  town  of  Lampsakus,  which 
was  taken  by  storm.  It  was  wealthy  in  every  way,  and  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the  soldiers  obtained 
a  large  booty ;  but  Lysander  left  the  free  inhabitants  untouched.^ 

*  LysiaSj  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  13. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  15,  16. 

'  This  fl3ring  visit  of  Lysander  across  the  MgeAn  to  the  cobats  of  Attica 
and  ./Egina  is  not  noticed  by  Xenophon,  but  it  appears  both  in  Diodmni 
and  in  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xiii,  104  :  Plutarch,  Lysand.  e.  9). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  1   18  19-,  Diodor.  xiii,  104    Plutarch,  Lysand  c.  9 
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The  Athenian  3eet  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  plunder 
ing  Chios,  when  it  received  news  that  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander  was  at  the  Hellespont  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lampsakus. 
Either  from  the  want  of  money,  or  from  other  causes  which  we 
do  not  understand,  Konon  and  his  colleagues  were  partly  inactive, 
partly  behindhand  with  Lysander,  throughout  all  this  summer. 
They  now  followed  him  to  the  Hellespont,  sailing  out  on  the  sea- 
side of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  away  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  which 
was  all  unfriendly  to  them.  They  reached  Elseus,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  with  their  powerful  fleet  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  triremes,  just  in  time  to  hear,  while  at  their 
morning  meal,  that  Lysander  was  already  master  of  Lampsakus 
upon  which  they  immediately  proceeded  up  the  strait  to  Sestos, 
and  from  thence,  after  stopping  only  to  collect  a  few  provisions, 
8till  farther  up,  to  a  place  called  jEgospotami.^ 

-^gospotami,  or  Goat's  River  —  a  name  of  fatal  sound  to  all 
subsequent  Athenians  —  was  a  place  which  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it  except  that  it  was  directly  opposite  to  Lampsakus, 
Geparated  by  a  breadth  of  strait  about  one  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters. But  it  was  an  open  beach,  without  harbor,  without  good 
anchorage,  without  either  houses  or  inhabitants  or  supplies ;  sc 
that  everything  necessary  for  this  large  army  had  to  be  fetched 
from  Sestos,  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters  distant  even  by 
land,  and  yet  more  distant  by  sea,  since  it  was  necessary  to  round 
a  headland.  Such  a  station  was  highly  inconvenient  and  danger- 
ous to  an  ancient  naval  armament,  without  any  organized  com- 
missariat ;  since  the  seamen,  being  compeUed  to  go  to  a  distance 
from  their  ships  in  order  to  get  their  meals,  were  not  easily  reas- 
sembled. Yet  this  was  the  station  chosen  by  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals, with  the  full  design  of  compelling  Lysander  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle. But  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  at  Lampsakus,  in 
a  good  harbor,  with  a  well-furnished  town  in  his  rear,  and  a  land- 
force  to  cooperate,  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the  challenge 
of  his  enemies  at  the  moment  which  suited  their  convenience. 
When  the  Athenians  sailed  across  the  strait  the  next  morning, 
they  found  all  his  stips  fully  manned, —  the  men  having  already 
taken  their  morning  meal, —  and  ranged  in  perfect  orc^r  of  bat* 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  20,  21 
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tie,  with  the  larid-force  disposed  ashore  to  lend  assistance  ;  but 
with  strict  orders  to  await  attack  and  not  to  move  forward.  Not 
daring  to  attack  him  in  such  a  position,  yet  unable  to  draw  him 
out  by  manoeuvring  all  the  day,  the  Athenians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  go  back  to  -^gospotami.  But  Lysander  directed  a 
few  swift-sailing  vessels  to  follow  them,  nor  would  he  suffer  his 
own  men  to  disembark  until  he  thus  ascertained  that  their  sea- 
men had  actually  dispersed  ashore  J 

For  four  successive  days  this  same  scene  was  repeated ;  the 
Athenians  becoming  each  day  more  confident  in  their  own  supe- 
rior strength,  and  more  full  of  contempt  for  the  apparent  coward- 
ice of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Alkibiades  — who  from  his 
own  private  forts  in  the  Chersonese  witnessed  what  was  passing 
—  rode  up  to  the  station  and  remonstrated  with  the  generals  on 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  fleet  on  this  open  shore;  urgently 
advising  them  to  move  round  to  Sestos,  where  they  would  be 
both  close  to  their  own  supplies  and  safe  from  attack,  as  Lysan- 
der was  at  Lampsakus,  and  from  whence  they  could  go  forth  to 
fight  whenever  they  chose.  But  the  Athenian  generals,  espe- 
cially Tydeus  and  Menander,  disregarded  his  advice,  and  even 
dismissed  him  with  the  insulting  taunt,  that  they  were  now  in 
command,  not  he.^  Continuing  thus  in  their  exposed  position, 
the  Athenian  seamen  on  each  successive  day  became  more  and 
more  careless  of  their  enemy,  and  rash  in  dispersing  the  moment 
they  returned  back  to  their  own  shore.     At  length,  on   the  fifth 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  22-24;  Plutarch.  Lj^sand.  c.  10  j  Diodor.  xiii,  105. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,25;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  10;  Plutarch,  Alkib. 
c.  36. 

Diodorus  (xiii,  105)  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (Alkib.  c.  8)  represent  Alkibia- 
des as  wishing  to  be  readmitted  to  a  share  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
as  promising,  if  that  were  granted,  that  he  would  assemble  a  body  of  Thra- 
cians,  attack  Lysander  by  land,  and  compel  him  to  fight  a  battle  or  retire. 
Plutarch  (Alkib.  c.  37)  alludes  also  to  promises  of  this  sort  held  out  by 
Alkibiades. 

Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  Alkibiades  should  have  talked  of  anything  so 
obviously  impossible.  How  could  he  bring  a  Thracian  land-force  to  attack 
Lysander,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont  ?  How  conld  hd 
carry  a  land-force  across  in  the  face  of  Lysander's  fleet. 

The  representation  of  Xencphon  (followed  in  my  text)  is  clear  and  intol 
ligiDle. 

VOL.  VIII.  10 
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day,  Lysander  ordered  the  scout-ships, -which  he  sent  forth  lo 
watch  the  Athenians  on  their  return,  to  hoist  a  bright  shield  as  a 
signal,  as  soon  as  thej  should  see  the  ships  at  their  anchorage 
and  the  crews  ashore  in  quest  of  their  meal.  The  moment  he 
beheld  this  welcome  signal,  he  gave  orders  to  his  entire  fleet  to 
row  across  as  swiftly  as  possible  from  Lampsakus  to  ^gospotami, 
while  Thorax  marched  along  the  strand  with  the  land-force  in 
case  of  need.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete  or  decisive  than 
the  surprise  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  All  the  triremes  were  caught 
at  their  moorings  ashore,  some  entirely  deserted,  others  with  one 
or  at  most  two  of  the  three  tiers  of  rowers  which  formed  their 
complement.  Out  of  all  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
only  twelve  were  found  in  tolerable  order  and  preparation  ;  i  the 
trireme  of  Konon  himself,  together  with  a  squadron  of  seven 
under  his  immediate  orders,  and  the  conseci'ated  ship  called 
paralus,  always  manned  by  the  elite  of  the  Athenian  seamen, 
being  among  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  Konon,  on  seeing  the 
fleet  of  Lysander  approaching,  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  get 
his  fleet  manned  and  in  some  condition  for  resistance.  The 
attempt  was  desperate,  and  the  utmost  which  he  could  do  was  to 
escape  himself  with  the  small  squadron  of  twelve,  including  the 
paralus.  All  the  remaining  triremes,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  in  number,  were  captured  by  Lysander  on  the  shore, 
defenceless,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  attempt  on  the  part 
of  any  one  to  resist.  He  landed,  and  made  prisoners  most  of 
the  crews  ashore,  though  some  of  them  fled  and  found  shelter  in 
the  neighboring  forts.  This  prodigious  and  unparalleled  victory 
was  obtained,  not  merely  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  but 
almost  without  that  of  a  single  man.2 

Of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Lysander,  —  which  must 
have  been  very  great,  since  the  total  crews  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  triremes  were  not  less  than  thirty-six  thousand  men,^ —  we 


*  Xenoph.  Hellers  ii,  1,  29 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xxi,  ('AttoA.  Aupo6.)  s.  12. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  28  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  11  ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad. 
c.  36 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  8 ;  Polyaen.  i,  45,  2. 

Diodorus  (xiii,  106)  gives  a  different  representation  of  this  importani 
V&ilitary  operation  ;  far  less  clear  and  trustworthy  than  that  of  Xenophon. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,  28.  rdc  6'  aXXac  naaat:  {vavg)  Avaavdpoc  iXaffi 
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hear  only  of  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  native  Athenians, 
though  this  number  cannot  represent  all  the  native  Athenians  in 
the  fleet.  The  Athenian  generals  Philokles  and  Adeimantus 
were  certainly  taken,  and  seemingly  all  except  Konon.  Some 
of  the  defeated  armament  took  refuge  in  Sestos,  which,  however, 
surrendered  with  little  resistance  to  the  victor.  He  admitted 
thorn  to  capitulation,  on  condition  of  their  going  back  immediately 
to  Athens,  and  nowhere  else:  for  he  was  desirous  to  multiply  as 
much  as  possible  the  numbers  assembled  in  that  city,  knowing 
well  that  the  city  would  be  the  sooner  starved  out.  Konon  too 
was  well  aware  that,  to  go  back  to  Athens,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
entire  fleet,  was  to  become  one  of  the  certain  prisoners  in  a 
doomed  city,  and  to  meet,  besides,  the  indignation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  weU  deserved  by  the  generals  collectively.  Accord- 
ingly, he  resolved  t*b  take  shelter  with  Evagoras,  prince  of 
Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  sending  the  paralus,  with  some 
others  of  the  twelve  fugitive  triremes,  to  make  known  the  fatal 
news  at  Athens.  But  before  he  went  thither,  he  crossed  tb' 
strait — with  singular  daring,  under  the  circumstances  —  to  Cape 
Abarnis  in  the  territory  of  Lampsakus,  where  the  great  sails  of 
Lysander's  triremes,  always  taken  out  when  a  trireme  was  made 
ready  for  fighting,  lay  seemingly  unguarded.  These  sails  he 
took  away,  so  as  to  lessen  the  enemy's  powers  of  pursuit,  and 
then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Cyprus.^ 

On  the  very  day  of  the  victory,  Lysander  sent  ofl^  the  Milesian 
privateer  Theopompus  to  proclaim  it  at  Sparta,  who,  by  a 
wonderful  speed  of  rowing,  arrived  there  and  made  it  known  on 
the  third  day  after  starting.  The  captured  ships  were  towed  off 
and  the  prisoners  carried  across  to  Lampsakus,  where  a  general 
assembly  of  the  victorious  allies  was  convened,  to  determine  in 
what  manner  the  prisoners  should  be  treated.  In  this  assembly,  the 
most  bitter  inculpations  were  put  forth  against  the  Athenians,  as 
to  the  manner  in  Which  they  had  recently  dealt  with  their  cap- 
tives.    The  Athenian  general  Philokles,  having  captured  a  Co- 

jov  ig  Tu  retx^^ota. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1,29;   Diodor.  xiii,  106.  the  latter  is  di/icordant 
however,  on  many  points. 
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rinthian  and  Andrian  trireme,  had  put  the  crews  to  death  bj  hon- 
ing them  headlong  from  a  precipice.  It  was  not  difficult,  in 
Grecian  warfare,  for  each  of  the  belligerents  to  cite  preccdenta 
of  cruelty  against  the  other ;  but  in  this  debate,  some  speakers 
affirmed  that  the  Athenians  had  deliberated  what  they  should  dc 
with  their  prisoners,  in  case  they  had  been  victorious  at  ^gos- 
potami ;  and  that  they  had  determined  — chiefly  on  the  motion  of 
Fhilokl^s,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Adeimantus  —  that  they 
would  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  who  were  captured.  What- 
ever opinion  Philokl§s  may  have  expressed  personally,  it  is  high- 
ly improbable  that  any  such  determination  was  ever  taken  by  the 
Athenians.!  In  this  assembly  of  the  allies,  however,  besides  all 
that  could  be  said  against  Athens  with  truth,  doubtless  the  most 
extravagant  falsehoods  found  ready  credence.  All  the  Athenian 
prisoners  captured  at  -^gospotami,  three  thousand  or  four  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  massacred  forthwith,  Philokles  himself  at 
their  head.^  The  latter,  taunted  by  Lysander  with  his  cruel  ex- 
ecution of  the  Corinthian  and  Andrian  crews,  disdained  to  return 
any  answer,  but  placed  himself  in  conspicuous  vestments  at  the 
head  of  the  prisoners  led  out  to  execution.  If  we  may  believe 
Pausanias;  even  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  left  unburied. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete  in  itself,  more  overwhelm 
ing  in  its  consequences,  or  more  thoroughly  disgraceful  to  the 
defeated  generals,  taken  collectively,  than  that  of  JBgospotami. 
Whether  it  was  in  reality  very  glorious  to  Lysander,  is  doubtful; 
for  it  was  the  general  belief  afterwards,  not  merely  at  Athens, 
but  seemingly  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also,  that  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  sold  to  perdition  by  the  treason  of  some  of  its  own 
commanders.  Of  this  suspicion  both  Konon  and  Philokles  stand 
clear.  Adeimantus  was  named  as  the  chief  traitor,  and  Tydeus 
along  with  him.3     Konon  even   preferred  an  accusation  against 

a^^^^l^^^^W^^^^^^^MIBIIM -I       -     -      -     -  -  -  --  -     -  -    -  B^ll  I       MX    ■      ^m      ■_    !■!        I        II  ■       ■        I  ^m  ■  '  —  HM-^T^M-^i^l^i^nM  Wt~  " 

'  Xonoph.  llellen.  ii,  1,  31.  This  story  is  given  with  variations  in  Plu- 
tarch, Lysand.  c.  9,  and  by  Cicero  de  Offic.  iii,  11.  It  is  there  the  right 
thumb  which  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  determination  is  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  in  reference  to  the  ^ginetans. 

■  Xenoph.  llellen.  ii,  1,  32  ;  Pausan.  ix,  32,  6  ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  1, 32  :  Lysias  cont.  Alkib.  A.  s.  38 ;  Pausan.  iv,  17, 2 
S,  9,  5 ;  Isokrat^s  ad  Philipp.  Or.  v,  sect.  70.  Lysias,  in  his  Aoyof  'Eirtrdr 
^of  (8.  58),  speaks  of  the  treason,  yet  not  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 
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Adeimantus  to  this  effect, ^  probably  by  letter  written  home  from 
Cyprus,  and  perhaps  by  some  formal  declaration  made  several 
years  afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Athens  as  victor  from  the 
battle  of  Knidus.  The  truth  of  the  charge  cannot  be  positively 
demonstrated,  but  all  the  circumstances»of  the  battle  tend  to  ren- 
der it  probable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Konon  alone  among  all 
the  generals  was  found  in  a  decent  state  of  preparation.  Indeed 
we  may  add,  that  the  utter  impotence  and  inertness  of  the 
numerous  Athenian  fleet  during  the  whole  summer  of  405  B.C. 
conspire. to  suggest  a  similar  explanation.  Nor  could  Lysander, 
master  as  he  was  of  all  the  treasures  of  Cyrus,  apply  any  por- 
tion of  them  more  efficaciously  than  in  corrupting  the  majority  of 
the  six  Athenian  generals,  so  as  to  nullify  all  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Konon. 

The  great  defeat  of  iEgospotami  took  place  about  September 
405  B.C.  It  was  made  known  at  Peiraeus  by  the  paralus,  which 
arrived  there  during  the  night,  coming  straight  from  the  Helles- 
pont. Such  a  moment  of  distress  and  agony  had  never  been 
experienced  at  Athens.  The  terrible  disaster  in  Sicily  had 
become  known  to  the  people  by  degrees,  without  any  authorized 
reporter ;  but  here  was  the  official  messenger,  fresh  from  the  scene, 
leaving  no  room  to  question  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  or  the 
irreparable  ruin  impending  over  the  city.  The  wailing  and  cries 
of  woe,  first  beginning  in  Peiraeus,  were  transmitted  by  the 
guards  stationed  on  the  Long  Walls  up  to  the  city.  "  On  that 
night  (says  Xenophon)  not  a  man  slept ;  not  merely  from  sorrow 
for  the  past  calamity,  but  from  terror  for  the  future  fate  with 
which  they  themselves  were  now  menaced,  a  retribution  for 
what  they  had  themselves  inflicted  on  the  ^ginetans,  Melians, 
Skionaeans,  and  others."  After  this  night  of  misery,  they  met  in 
public  assembly  on  the  following  day,  resolving  to  make  the  best 


Cornelius  Nepos  (Lysand.  c.  1  ;  Alcib.  c.  8)  notices  only  the  disorder  of 
the  Atheniam  armament,  not  the  corruption  of  the  generals,  as  having  caused 
the  defeat.    Nor  does  Diodorus  notice  the  corruption  (xiii,  105). 

Both  these  authors  seem  to  have  copied  from  Pheopompus,  in  describ* 
Ing  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  His  descriptior  differs  on  many  pointf 
firom  that  of  Xenophon  (Theopomp.  Fragm.  8,  ed  Didot) 

'  Demosthen.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  401,  c.  57 
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* 

preparations  tkey  could  for  a  siege,  to  put  tLe  walls  In  full  stali 
of  defence,  and  to  block  up  two  out  of  the  three  porls.i  Fof 
Athens  thus  to  renounce  her  maritime  action,  the  pride  and  glorj 
of  the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  to  confine  herw 
self  to  a  defensive  attitude  within  her  own  walls,  was  a  humiliat 
tion  which  left  notliing  worse  to  be  endured  except  actual  famine 
and  surrender. 

Lysander  was  in  no  hurry  to  pass  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens.  He  knew  that  no  farther  corn-ships  from  the  Euxine^ 
and  few  supplies  from  other  quarters,  could  now  reach  Athens; 
and  that  the  power  of  the  city  to  hold  out  against  blockade  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited ;  the  more  limited,  the  greater  tha 
numbers  accumulated  within  it.  Accordingly,  he  permitted  the 
Athenian  garrisons  which  capitulated,  to  go  only  to  Athens,  and 
nowhere  else.^  His  first  measure  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Chalkedon  and  Byzantium,  where  he  placed  the  Lacedaemo. 
nian  Sthenelaus  as  harmost,  with  a  garrison.  Next,  he  passed  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  made  simila/'  arrangements  at  IVIitylene  and 
other  cities.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  which  now 
came  under  his  power,  he  constituted  an  oligarchy  of  ten  native 
citizens,  chosen  from  among  his  most  daring  and  unscrupulous 
partisans,  and  called  ;i  dckarchy,  or  dekadarchy,  to  govern  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lacedoemonian  harmost.  Eteonikus  waa 
scut  to  the  Thracian  cities  which  had  been  in  dependence  on 
Athens,  to  introduce  similar  changes.  In  Thasus,  however,  this 
change  was  stained  by  much  bloodshed:  there  was  a  numerous 
philo-Athenian  party  whom  Lysander  caused  to  be  allured  out 
of  their  place  of  concealment  into  the  temple  of  Herakles,  undei 
the  false  assurance  of  an  amnesty  :  when  assembled  under  this 
pledge,  they  were  all  put  to  death.3  Sanguinary  proceedings  of 
the  like  character,  many  in   the  presence  of  Lysander   himself 


*  XeMoj)h.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  3 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  107. 
'  Xeiioph.  Ilellcn.  ii,  2,  2:  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 
*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2  ;  Polyaen.  i,  45,  4.  It  would  appeared! 
this  is  the  same  incident  which  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  19)  recounts  as  if  the 
Milesians,  not  the  Thasians,  v/ere  the  parties  suffering.  It  cannot  well  b€ 
the  Milesians,  however,  ii  we  compare  chapter  8  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  L^ 
iftader. 
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togeliier  with  large  expulsions  of  citizens  obnoxious  to  his  new 
ddtarchies,  signalized  everywhere  the  substitution  of  Sparta» 
for  Athenian  ascendency. ^  But  nowhere,  except  at  Samos,  did 
the  citizens  or  the  philo- Athenian  party  in  the  cities  continue 
any  open  hostility,  or  resist  by  force  Lysander's  entrance  and  his 
revolutionary  changes.  At  Samos,  they  still  held  out :  the  people 
had  too  much  dread  of  that  oligarchy,  whom  they  had  expelled  in 
the  insurrection  of  412  B.C.,  to  yield  without  a  farther  struggle.* 
"With  this  single  reserve,  every  city  in  alliance  or  dependence 
upon  Athens  submitted  without  resistance  both  to  the  supremacy 
and  the  subversive  measures  of  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral. 

The  Athenian  empire  was  thus  annihilated,  and  Athens  left 
altogether  alone.  What  was  hardly  less  painful,  all  her  kleruchs, 
or  out-citizens,  whom  she  had  formerly  planted  in  JEgina,  Melos, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Cher- 
8(mese,  were  now  deprived  of  their  properties  and  driven  home.^ 


*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  iroXXaig  wapayivofievog  airbg  a^ayalg  kol  cv- 
venpaXXcjv  rot)c  tcjv  (piXav  kx^p(»>Ci  etc. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  6.     ev&i>g  cJe  /cot  7  a^Xij  ^EXXdc  iK^etorriKeL  ^k^ri' 
vaiiaVf  ttA^p   ^afiicjv  ovtol  6e^  at^tayag  tCjv  yvupifiuv  noi^aavreCi  Kareixov 

I  interpret  the  words  atpayag  rdv  yvupificjv  iroLTiaavreq  to  refer  to  the 
violent  revolution  at  Samos,  described  in  Thucyd.  viii,  21,  whereby  the 
oligarchy  were  dispossessed  and  a  democratical  govemnaent  established. 
The  word  a<pay(ig  is  used  by  Xenophon  (Hellen.  v,  4,  14),  in  a  subsequent 
passage,  to  describe  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  effected  by  Pelopidas 
and  his  friends  at  Thebes.  It  is  true  that  we  might  rather  have  expected 
the  preterite  participle  ireKoijjKOTeg  than  the  aorist  TToiifdavref,  But  thif 
employment  of  the  aorist  participle  in  a  preterite  sense  is  not  uncom 
mon  with  Xenophon  :  see  KarrjyopTfffa^,  ho^ag^  i,  1,  31  ;  yevofievovc,  i,  7,  l>  ; 
ii,  2,  20. 

It  appears  to  me  highly  improbable  that  the  Samians  should  have  chosen 
this  occasion  to  make  a  fresh  massacre  of  their  oligarchical  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Mitford  represents.  The  democratical  Samians  must  have  been  now  hum- 
bled and  intimidated,  seeing  their  subjugation  approaching ;  and  only  de- 
termined  to  hold  out  by  finding  themselves  already  so  deeply  compromised 
thi*9ugh  the  former  revolution.  Nor  would  Lysander  have  spared  them  per 
sonaliy  aftei*wards,^s  we  shall  find  that  lie  did,  when  he  had  them  substan- 
tially iu  his  power  (ii,  3,  6),  if  they  Iiad  now  cammittcd  any  fresh  political 
massacre. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorafc    ii,  8,  1  ;  ii,  10,  4  ;  Xen  >ph.  Sympos.  It,  31.     Qoat 
pare  J>emosthen.  cont  J  ^eptin.  c.  24,  p.  491. 
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The  leading  philo* Athenians,  too,  at  Thasus,  Byzantium,  saA 
other  dependent  cities,^  were  forced  to  abandon  their  homes  in 
the  like  state  of  destitution,  and  to  seek  shelter  at  Athens.  Every- 
thing thus  contributed  to  aggravate  the  impoverishment,  and  the 
manifold  suffering,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  within  her  walls 
Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  present  calamity,  however,  and 
yet  worse  prospects  for  the  future,  the  Athenians  prepared,  as 
best  they  could,  for  an  honorable  resistance. 

It  was  one  of  their  first  measures  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony,  and  to  interest  all  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  by  re- 
moving every  sort  of  disability  under  which  individual  citizens 
might  now  be  suffering.  Accordingly,  Patrokleides  —  having  first 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  people,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  unconstitutional  to  make  any  proposition  for 
abrogating  sentences  judically  passed,  or  releasing  debtors  regu- 
larly inscribed  in  the  public  registers  —  submitted  a  decree  such 
as  had  never  been  mooted  since  the  period  when  Athens  was  in 
a  condition  equally  desperate,  during  the  advancing  march  of 
Xerxes.  All  debtors  to  the  state,  either  recent  or  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  all  official  persons  now  under  investigation  by  the  LogistaB, 
or  about  to  be  brought  before  the  dikastery  on  the  usual  accoun- 
tability after  office  ;  all  persons  who  were  liquidating  by  instal  . 
ment  debts  due  to  the  public,  or  had  given  bail  for  sums  thus  owingj 
all  persons  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  total  disfranchise- ' 
ment,  or  to  some  specific  disqualification  or  disability ;  nay,  even 
all  those  who,  having  been  either  members  or  auxiliaries  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  had  stood  trial  afterwards,  and  had  been  con- 
demned to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  penalties,  all  these 
persons  were  pardoned  and  released ;  every  register  of  the 
penalty  or  condemnation  being  directed  to  be  destroyed.  From 
this  comprehensive  pardon  were  excepted :  Those  among  the 
Four  Hundred  who  had  fled  from  Athens  without  standing  their 

A  great  number  of  new  proprietors  acquired  land  in  the  Chersonese 
through  the  Lacedaemonian  sway,  doubtless  in  place  of  these  dispossessed 
Athenians ;  perhaps  by  purchase  at  a  low  price,  but  most  probably  by 
appropriation  without  purchase  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv,  8,  5). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  2,  1 ;  Deraosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  14,  p.  474.  Ek 
phantus  and  the  other  Thasian  exiles  received  the  grant  of  areTieiOy  o 
immunity  from  the  pecriiar  charges  imposed  upon  metics  at  Ather  «. 
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trial ,  those  who  had  been  condemned  either  to  exile  or  to  death 
by  the  Areopagus,  or  any  of  the  other  constituted  tribunals  for 
homicide,  or  for  subversion  of  the  public  liberty.  Not  merely  the 
public  registers  of  all  the  condemnations  thus  released  were 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  was  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  any  private  citizen  to  keep  a  copy  of  them,  or  to  make 
any  allusion  to  such  misfortunes.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  comprehensive  amnesty  and  forgiveness  adopt- 
ed by  the  people  in  this  decree  of  Patrokleides,  the  general  body 
of  citizens  swore  to  each  other  a  solemn  pledge  of  mutual  har- 
mony in  the  acropolis.^  The  reconciliation  thus  introduced  enabled 
them  the  better  to  bear  up  under  their  distress  ;3  especially  as  the 
persons  relieved  by  the  amnesty  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  men 
politically  disaffected,  like  the  exiles.  To  restore  the  latter,  was 
a  measure  which  no  one  thought  of:  indeed,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  had  been  and  were  still  at  Dekeleia,  assisting  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  their  warfare  against  Athens.^  But  even  the  most 
prudent  internal  measures  could  do  little  for  Athens  in  reference 
to  her  capital  difficulty,  that  of  procuring  subsistence  for  the  nu- 
merous population  within  her  walls,  augmented  every  day  by 
outlying  garrisons  and  citizens.  She  had  long  been  shut  out  from 
the  produce  of  Attica  by  the  garrison  at  Dekeleia;  she  obtained 
nothing  from  Euboea,  and  since  the  late  defeat  of  ^gospotami, 
nothing  from  the  Euxine,  from  Thrace,  or  from  the  islands.  Per- 
haps some  corn  may  still  have  reached  her  from  Cyprus,  and  her 
small  remaining  navy  did  what  was  possible  to  keep  Peirseui 
supplied,^  in  spite  of  the  menacing  prohibitions  of  Lysander,  pre» 

^  This  interesting  decree  or  psephism  of  Patrokleides  is  given  at  length 
in  the  Oration  of  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  7^-80 :  "A  S*  dpTjTau  i^c^ 
TieiTpai  fi^  K€KT7)(r&aL  I6ia  fi7}6evi  e^elvai,  nv^e  livrjaiKaKfiaai  (irideizore. 

*  Andokid.  de  Mvst.  s.  76.  koi  ttIotlv  aTJXrj'kotQ  irepl  o/novoiac  Sovvat  H 
&Kpoir6?iEi. 

3  Xenoph.  Hcllen.  ii,  2,  11.  Toi>g  uTtfiovc  kniTifiovg  noiriaavTEg  kKaprepovv 

*  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sects.  80-101  ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii,  De  Bonii 
Niciae  Fratr.  sect.  9. 

At  what  particular  nionient  the  severe  condemnatory  decree  had  beea 
passed  by  the  Athenian  assembly  against  the  CKiles  serving  with  the  Lace* 
daemonian  garrison  at  Dekeleia,  we  do  not  know.  The  decree  is  mentioned 
by  Lykurgus,  cont.  Leokrat.  sects.  122,  123,  p.  164. 

*  fsokrat^s  adv.  Kallimachum,  sect.  71;  compare  Andokides  de  Reditu 
VOL.  VIII.  10*  1^00. 
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ceding  his  arrival  to  block  it  up  effectually ;  but  to  accumulatQ 
any  stock  ior  a  siege,  was  utterly  impossible. 

At  length,  about  November,  405  B.C.,  Lysander  reached  the 
Saro^ic  gulf,  having  sent  intimation  beforehand,  both  to  Agis  and 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  he  was  approaching  with  a  fleet  of 
tw  hundred  triremes.  The  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponne* 
sian  force  (all  except  the  Argeians),  under  king  Pausanias,  wai 
marched  into  Attica  to  meet  him,  and  encamped  in  the  precinct 
of  AcAddmus,  at  the  gates  of  Athens  ;  while  Lysander,  first  com« 
ing  to  ^gina  with  his  overwhelming  fieet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail ;  next,  ravaging  Salamis,  blocked  up  completely  the  har- 
bor of  Peiraeus.  It  was  one  of  his  first  measures  to  collect  tc^ether 
the  remnant  which  he  could  find  of  the  JSginetan  and  Melian 
populations,  whom  Athens  had  expelled  and  destroyed ;  and  ta 
restore  to  them  the  possession  of  their  ancient  islands.  ^ 

Though  all  hope  had  now  fied,  the  pride,  the  i^soluiion,  and 
the  despair  of  Athens,  still  enabled  her  citizens  to  bear  up ;  nor 
was  it  until  some  men  actually  began  to  die  of  hunger,  that  they 
Bent  propositions  to  entreat  peace.  Even  then  their  propositions 
were  not  without  dignity.  They  proposed  to  Agis  to  become  allies 
of  Sparta,  retaining  their  walls  entire  and  their  fortified  harbor 
of  Peiraeus.  Agis  referred  the  envoys  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta,  ts^ 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  transmitted  a  statement  of  their  propo< 
sitions.  But  the  ephors  did  not  even  deign  to  admit  the  envoye 
to  an  interview,  but  sent  messengers  to  meet  them  at  Sellasia  on 
Ifae  frontier  of  Laconia,  desiring  that  they  would  go  back  and 
jome  strain  prepared  with  something  more  admissible,  and 
acquainting  them  at  the  same  time  that  no  proposition  could  be 
received  which  did  not  include  the  demolition  of  the  Long  Walls, 
for  a  continuous  length  of  ten  stadia.  With  this  gloomy  repljf 
the  envoys  returned.  Notwithstanding  all  the  suffeiing  in  th^ 
dty,  the  senate  and  people  would  not  consent  even  to  take  such 
humiliating  terms  into  consideration.  A  senator  named  Arche- 
stratus,  who  advised  that  they  should  be  accepted,  was  placed  in 


sect.  21,  and  Lysias  cout.  Diogciton.  Or.  xxxii^  sect.  22,  aboat  Cyprus 
sad  the  Chersonese,  as  ordinary  sources  of  supply  '  f  com  to  Aih(ais 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  9 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  107. 
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ensiody,  and  a  general  vote  was  passed, ^  on  the  proposition  of 
Eeophon,  forbidding  any  such  motion  in  future. 

Such  a  vote  demonstrates  the  courageous  patience  both  of  thti 
senate  and  the  people ;  but  unhappily  it  supplied  no  improved 
prospect.^,  while  the  sufiering  within  the  walls  continued  to 
become  more  and  more  aggravated.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
Theramenes  offered  himself  to  the  people  to  go  as  envoy  to  Ly- 
•ander  and  Sparta,  aifirming  that  he  should  be  able  to  detect  what 
the  real  intention  of  the  ephors  was  in  regard  to  Athens,  whether 
they  really  intended  to  root  out  the  population  and  sell  them  as 
slaves.  He  pretended,  farther,  to  possess  personal  influence, 
founded  on  circumstances  which  he  could  not  divulge,  such  as 
would  very  probably  insure  a  mitigation  of  the  doom.  He  was 
accordingly  sent,  in  spite  of  strong  protest  from  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  and  others,  —  but  with  no  express  powers  to  conclude, 
—  simply  to  inquire  and  report,  We  hear  with  astonishment  that 
he  remained  more  than  three  months  as  companion  of  Lysander, 
who,  he  alleged,  had  detained  him  thus  long,  and  had  only 
acquainted  him,  after  the  fourth  month  had  begun,  that  no  one 
but  the  ephors  had  any  power  to  grant  peace.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  Theramenes,  by  this  long  delay,  to  wear  out 
the  patience  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  bring  them  into  such  a  state 
of  intolerable  suffering,  that  they  would  submit  to  any  terms  of 
peace  which  would  only  bring  provisions  into  the  town.  In  this 
scheme  he  completely  succeeded ;  and  considering  how  great 
were  the  privations  of  the  people  even  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been 
able  to  sustain  protracted  and  increasing  famine  for  three  months 
longer.2 

We  make  out  little  that  is  distinct  respecting  these  last  moments 
of  imperial  Athens.  We  find  only  an  heroic  endurance  displayed, 
to  such  a  point  that  numbers  actually  died  of  starvation,  without 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  12-15  ;   Lysias  cont.  Aporat.  sects.  10-12. 

'  Xenoph.  IJ  Jen.  ii,  2.  16  ;    Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  12 
Lysias,  Orat.  ^  .,  cont.  Eratosthen,  sects.  65-71. 

See  an  illustration  of  the  great  suffering  during  the  siege,  in  XenophOHj 
Apolog.  Socrat.  s.  18. 
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any  offer  to  surrender  on  humiliating  conditions. ^  Amidst  tba 
general  acrimony,  and  exasperated  special  antipathies,  arising  out 
of  such  a  state  of  misery,  the  leading  men  who  stood  out  most 
earnestly  for  prolonged  resistance  became  successively  victims  to 
the  prosecutions  of  their  enemies.  The  demagogue  Kleophon 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death,  on  the  accusation  of  having 
evaded  his  military  duty  ;  the  senate,  whose  temper  and  proceed- 
ings he  had  denounced,  constituting  itself  a  portion  of  the  dikas- 
tery  which  tried  him,  contrary  both  to  the  forms  and  the  spirit 
of  Athenian  judicatures.^  Such  proceedings,  however,  though 
denounced  by  orators  in  subsequent  years  as  having  contributed 
to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appear  to  have 
been  without  any  serious  influence  on  the  result,  which  was 
brought  about  purely  by  famine. 

By  the  time  that  Theramenes  returned  after  his  long  absence, 
so  terrible  had  the  pressure  become,  that  he  was  sent  forth  again 
with  instructions  to  conclude  peace  upon  any  terms.  On  reach- 
ing Sellasia,  and  acquainting  the  ephors  that  he  had  come  with 
unlimited  powers  for  peace,  he  was  permitted  to  come  to  Sparta, 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  was  con- 
vened, to  settle  on  what  terms  peace  should  be  granted.  The 
leading  allies,  especially  Corinthians  and  Thebans,  recommended 
that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  into,  nor  any  farther  meas- 
ure kept,  with  this  hated  enemy  now  in  their  power ;  but  that  the 
name  of  Athens  should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  population  sold  for 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  15-21;  compare  IsokratSs,  Areopagit.  Or.  vii. 
sect.  73. 

•  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  sects.  15, 16, 17 ;  Orat.  xxx,  cont.  Niko 
mach.  sects- 13-17-. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  story  as  to  the  death  of  Kleophon,  thoagh 
the  accounts  are  not  all  consistent,  and  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  especially 
(Hellen.  i,  7,  35),  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Lysias.  Xenophon  conceiyed 
Kleophon  as  having  perished  earlier  than  this  period,  in  a  sedition  (ara* 
aeu^  Tivog  yevofievri^  kv  ^  KXeoipdv  cnre^ave),  before  the  flight  of  Kallixenns 
from  his  recognizances.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Kallixenus  could  have 
been  still  under  recognizance,  during  this  period  of  suffering  between  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami  and  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  must  have  escaped 
before  that  battle.  Neither  long  detention  of  an  accused  party  in  prison, 
before  trial,  nor  long  oostponement  of  trial  when  he  was  undor  reccjjpiizaiicft 
were  at  all  in  Athenian  habits. 
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slaves.  Many  of  the  other  allies  seconded  the  same  views,  which 
would  have  probably  commanded  a  majority,  had  it  not  been  fcr 
the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Lacedasmonians  themselves ;  who 
declared  unequivocally  that  they  would  never  consent  to  annihi- 
late or  inslave  a  city  which  had  rendered  such  capital  service  to 
all  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  great  common  danger  from  the  Per- 
sians.i  Lysander  farther  calculated  on  so  dealing  with  Athens, 
as  to  make  her  into  a  dependency,  and  an  instrument  of  increased 
power  to  Sparta,  apart  from  her  allies.  Peace  was  accordingly 
granted  on  the  following  conditions :  That  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Peiroeus  should  be  destroyed ;  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  evacuate  all  their  foreign  possesions,  and  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  territory ;  that  they  should  surrender  all 
their  ships  of  war ;  that  they  should  readmit  all  their  exiles ; 
that  they  should  become  allies  of  Sparta,  following  her  leadership 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  recognizing  the  same  enemies  and 
friends.2 

With  this  document,  written  according  to  Lacedaemonian  prac- 
tice on  a  sky  tale,  —  or  roll  intended  to  go  round  a  stick,  of  which 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  19;  vi,  5,  35-46;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15. 

The  Thebans,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  soliciting  aid  from 
the  Athenians  against  Sparta,  disavowed  this  proposition  of  their  delegate 
Erianthus,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Boeotian  contingent  serving  under 
Lysander  at  ^gospotami,  honored  in  that  character  hy  having  his  statue 
erected  at  Delphi,  along  with  the  other  allied  leaders  who  took  part  in  the 
battle,  and  along  with  Lysander  and  Eteonikus  (Pausan.  x,  9,  4). 

It  is  one  of  the  exaggerations  so  habitual  with  Isokratds,  to  serve  a  present 
purpose,  when,  he  says  that  the  Thebans  were  the  ordy  parties,  among  all  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates,  who  gave  this  harsh  an ti- Athenian  vote  (Iso- 
kratSs,  Orat.  Plataic.  Or.  xiv,  sect.  34). 

Demosthenes  says  that  the  Phocians  gave  their  vote,  in  the  same  synod, 
against  the  Theban  proposition  (Dcmosth.  de  Fals  Legat.  c.  22,  p.  361). 

It  seems  from  Diodor.  xv,  63,  and  Polyaen.  i,  45,  5,  as  well  as  from  soma 
passages  in  Xenophon  himself,  that  the  motives  of  the  Lacediemonians,  in 
thus  resisting  the  proposition  of  the  Thebans  against  Athens,  were  founded 
in  policy  more  than  in  generosity. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  20 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14  ;  Diodor.  xiii,  107 
Plutarch  gives  the  express  words  of  the  Laced«monian  decree,  some  oi 
which  words  are  very  perplexing.  The  conjecture  of  G.  Hermann,  ai  xpv^irt 
instead  of  a  xp^  dovreg,  has  been  adopted  into  the  text  of  .Plutarch  by  Hinta 
Uii,  though  it  seems  very  uncertain. 
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the  Lacedesmonian  commander  had  always  one,  and  ttie  ephan 
another,  corresponding,  —  Theramenes  went  back  to  Athens.  Aa 
he  entered  the  city,  a  miserable  crowd  flocked  round  him,  in  dis- 
tress and  terror  lest  he  should  have  failed  altogether  in  his  mission. 
The  dead  and  the  dying  had  now  become  so  numerous,  that  peace 
at  any  price  was  a  boon ;  nevertheless,  when  he  announced  in  the 
assembly  the  terms  of  which  he  was  bearer,  strongly  recommend- 
ing submission  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  the  only  course  now 
open,  there  was  still  a  high-spirited  minority  who  entered  their 
protest,  and  preferred  death  by  famine  to  such  insupportable 
disgrace.  The  large  majority,  however,  accepted  them,  and  the 
acceptance  was  made  known  to  Lysander.i 

It  w  as  on  the  1 6th  day  of  the  Attic  month  Munychion,^  ^^  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  —  that  this  victorious  commander 
sailed  into  the  Peirajus,  twenty-seven  years,  almost  exactly,  after 
that  surprise  of  Platoea  by  the  Thebans,  which  opened  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Along  with  him  came  the  Athenian  exiles, 
several  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  serving  with  his  army,^ 
and  assistin(5  him  with  their  counsel.  To  the  population  of  Athens 
generally,  his  entry  was  an  immediate  relief,  in  spite  of  the  cruel 
degradation,  or  indeed  political  extinction,  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  At  least  it  averted  the  sufferings  and  horrors  of 
famine,  and  permitted  a  decent  interment  of  the  many  unhappy 
victims  who  had  already  perished.  The  Lacedasmonians,  both 
naval  and  military  force,  under  Lysander  and  Agis,  continued  in 
occupation  of  Athens  until  the  conditions  of  the  peace  had  been 
fulfilled.  All  the  triremes  in  Peiraeus  were  carried  away  by  Ly- 
saiider,  except  twelve,  which  he  permitted  the  Athenians  to  retain: 
the  ephors,  in  their  skytale,  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  what 
number  he  would  thus  allow."^     The  unfinished  ships  in  the  dodc- 

'  Xenopli.  Hellcn.  ii,  2,  23.  Lvsias  (Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  71)  lays 
the  blame  of  this  wretched  and  humiliating  peace  upon  Theramenes,  who 
phiinly  oujrht  not  to  be  required  to  bear  it  j  compare  Lysias,  Orat.  xiii,  cont 
A^orat.  sects.  12-20. 

^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  jc.  15.     He  says,  however,  that  this  was  alwo  the  da^ 
on  which  the  Athenians  gained  the  battle  of  Salamis.     This  is  incoirect 
ibat  victory  was  gained  in  the  month  Boedromion. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  18. 

*  Xencph.  Helen,  ii,  2,  20;  ii,  3,8 ;  Pliitan?h,  Lysand.  c.  14.  He  givei 
Um  contents  of  tho  sky;al§  verbatim. 
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yards  were  burnt,  and  the  arsenals  themselvea  ruined.^  To 
demolish  the  Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peirseus,  wa^ 
however,  a  work  of  some  time ;  and  a  certain  number  of  days 
were  granted  to  the  Athenians,  within  which  it  was  required  to 
be  completed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  their  allies  all  lent  a  hand,  with  the  full  pride  and  exultation 
of  conqueroi-s  ;  amidst  women  playing  the  flute  and  dancers 
crowned  with  wreaths ;  mingled  with  joyful  exclamations  from 
the  Peloponnesian  allies,  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  Grecian 
freedom/2  How  many  days  were  allowed  for  this  humiliating  duty 
imposed  upon  Athenian  hands,  of  demolishing  the  elaborate,  tute- 
lary, and  commanding  works  of  their  forefathers,  we  are  not  told. 
But  the  business  was  not  completed  within  the  interval  named, 
so  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  up  to  the  letter  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  had  therefore,  by  strict  construction,  forfeited  their  title 
to  the  peace  granted."^  The  interval  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  prolonged  ;  probably  considering  that  for  the  real  labor,  as 
well  as  the  melancholy  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  too 
short  a  time  had  been  allowed  at  first. 

It  appears  that  Lysander,  after  assisting  at  the  solemn  cere- 
mony of  beginning  to  demolish  the  walls,  and  making  such  a 
breach  as  left  Athens  without  any  substantial  means  of  resistance, 
did  not  remain  to  complete  the  work,  but  withdrew  with  a  portion 
of  his  fleet  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Samos  which  still  held  out, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  see  that  the  conditions  imposed  were 
fulfilled.4  After  so  long  an  endurance  of  extreme  misery,  doubt- 
less the  general  population  thought  of  little  except  relief  from 
famine  and  its  accompaniments,  without  any  disposition  to  con- 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15  ,  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  sect.  50.  en  de  rd  reixv  ^{ 
KareaKCKprj,  Kai  at  vfjei,  roiq  no'/iF.fiioi^  napedo^ijaaVi  '^fl^  ^^  vecjpia  Ka'^ype-^ij 
etc. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  23.  Kai  ru  reixv  KareaKairTov  im*  aiXtfrpiiup 
no?,Xy  rrpoT^Vfiigy  vofiii^ovTec  ^Keivriv  rrjv  Tjjuepav  ry  'EXXddi  apxeiv  rtjg  kXev* 
^eoia^. 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c   15. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  sect.  75,  p  431,  R.  ;  Phitarch,  Lysand. 
c.  15 ;   Diodor.  xiv,  3. 

•  Lysander  dedicated  a  g:olden  crown  t  >  Athene  in  the  acropolis,  which  il 
fr«orded  in,  the  inscriptions  among  the  articles  belonging  to  the  goddesc 

8ee  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Attic.  Nos.  150-152,  p.  235. 
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tend  against  the  fiat  of  their  conquerors.  If  some  high-spinted 
men  formed  an  exception  to  the  pervading  depression,  and  still 
kept  up  their  courage  against  better  days,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  party  of  totally  opposite  character,  to  wh(im  the  prostrate 
condition  of  Athens  was  a  source  of  revenge  for  the  past,  exul- 
tation for  the  present,  and  ambitious  projects  for  the  future. 
These  were  partly  the  remnant  of  that  faction  which  had  set  up, 
seven  years  before,  the  oligarchy  of  Four  Hundred,  and  still 
jiore,  the  exiles,  including  several  members  of  the  Four  Hundred,' 
who  now  flocked  in  from  all  quarters.  Many  of  them  had  been 
long  serving  at  Dekeleia,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  force 
blockading  Athens.  These  exiles  now  revisited  the  acropolis  as 
conquerors,  and  saw  with  delight  the  full  accomplishment  of  that 
foreign  occupation  at  which  many  of  them  had  aimed  seven  years 
before,  when  they  constructed  the  fortress  of  Ecteioneia,  as  a 
means  of  insuring  their  own  power.  Though  the  conditions  im- 
posed extinguished  at  once  the  imperial  character,  the  maritime 
power,  the  honor,  and  the  independence  of  Athens,  these  men 
were  as  eager  as  Lysander  to  carry  them  all  into  execution; 
because  the  continuance  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  now 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and  because  his  establishment  of  oligarchies 
in  the  other  subdued  cities  plainly  intimated  what  he  would  do  in 
this  great  focus  of  Grecian  democraticaJ  impulse. 

Among  these  exiles  were  comprised  Aristodemus  and  Aristo- 
teles,  both  seemingly  persons  of  importance,  the  former  having 
at  one  time  been  one  of  the  Hellenotamiae,  the  first  financial  office 
of  the  imperial  democracy,  and  the  latter  an  active  member  of 
the  Four  Hundred  ;2  also  Charikl^s,  who  had  been  so  distinguished 
for  his  violence  in  the  investigation  respecting  the  Hermae,  and 
another  man,  of  whom  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  historical 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat.  s.  80. 

2  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  18 ,  ii,  3,  46  ,  Plutarch,  Vit.  x,  Orator.  Vit.  Lycurg 
init. 

M.  E.  Meier,  in  his  Commentary  on  Lykurgus,  cc  nstrues  this  passage  of 
Plutarch  diflferently,  so  that  the  person  therein  specified  as  exile  would  be, 
not  Aristodemus,  but  the  grandfather  of  Lykurgus.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  construction  justified  :  see  Meier,  Coram,  de  Lykurg.  Vit4,  p.  iv,  (Hall 
1847). 

Respecting  Charikles,  see  Isokrates,  Orat.  xvi,  De  Bigis^  s  52. 
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knowledge  in  detail,  Kritias,  son  of  Kallaeschrus.  He  had  been 
among  the  persons  accused  as  having  been  concerned  in  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  and  seems  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
important  in  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the  philosophical 
world  of  Athens.  To  all  three,  his  abilities  qualified  him  to  do 
honor.  Both  his  poetry,  in  the  Solonian  or  moralizing  vein,  and 
his  eloquence,  published  specimens  of  which  remained  in  thei^u- 
gustan  age,  were  of  no  oiVjnary  merit.  His  wealth  was  large, 
and  his  family  among  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  in  Ath- 
ens :  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  friend  and  companion  of  the 
lawgiver  Solon.  He  was  himself  maternal  uncle  of  the  philoso- 
pher Plato,*  and  had  frequented  the  society  of  Sokrates  so  much 
as  to  have  his  name  intimately  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  that  remarkable  man.  We  know  neither  the  cause,  nor 
even  the  date  of  his  exile,  except  so  far,  as  that  he  was  not  in 
banishment  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  that  he  was  in  banishment  at  the  time  when  the  gen- 
erals were  condemned  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae.2  He  had 
passed  the  time,  or  a  part  of  the  time,  of  his  exile  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  sanguinary  feuds  carried  on 
among  the  oligarchical  parties  of  that  lawless  country.  He  is 
said  to  have  embraced,  along  with  a  leader  named,  or  surnamed, 
Prometheus,  what  passed  for  the  democratical  side  in  Thessaly  • 
arming  the  penestae,  or  serfs,  against  their  masters.3  What  the 
conduct  and  dispositions  of  Kritias  had  been  before  this  period 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  he  brought  with  him  now,  on  returi? 

'  See  Stallbaum's  Preface  to  the  Charraides  of  Plato,  his  note  on  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato,  p.  20,  E,  and  the  Scholia  on  the  same  passage. 

Kritias  is  introduced  as  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  four  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues;  Protagoras,  Charmides,  Timae"*  ^»d  Kritias;  the  last  only  a 
fragment,  not  to  mention  the  Ervxias. 

The  small  remains  of  the  elegiac  poetry  of  Kritias  are  to  be  found  in 
Schneidewin,  Delect.  Poet.  Graec.  p.  136,  seq.  Both  Cicero  (De  Orat.  ii,  22. 
93)  and  Dionys.  Hal.  (Judic.  de  Lysia,  c.  2,  p.  454;  Jud.  de  Isaeo,  p.  627) 
notice  his  historical  compositions. 

About  the  concern  of  Kritias  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  as  affirmed 
by  DiognStus,  see  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s.  47.  He  was  first  cousia  cf 
/^Lodokid^,  by  the  mother's  side. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  35. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 35    Memoiab.  i,  2,  24 
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ing  from  exile,  not  merely  an  unmeasured  and  unprincipled  lust 
of  power,  but  also  a  rancorous  impulse  towards  spoliation  and 
bloodshed'  which  outran  even  his  ambition,  and  ultimately  mined 
both  his  party  and  himself. 

Of  all  these  returning  exiles,  animated  with  mingled  vengeance 
and  ambition,  Kritias  was  decidedly  the  leading  man,  like  Anti- 
phon  among  the  Four  Hundred  ;  partly  from  his  abilities,  partly 
from  the  superior  violence  with  which  he  carried  out  the  common 
sentiment.  At  the  present  juncture,  he  and  his  fellow-exiles 
became  the  most  important  persons  in  the  city,  as  enjoying  most 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  home  were  noway  behind  them,  either  in  servility 
or  in  revolutionary  fervor,  and  an  understanding  was  soon  estab- 
lished between  the  two.  Probably  the  old  faction  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  though  put  down,  had  never  wholly  died  out :  at  any 
rate,  the  political  hetaeries,  or  clubs,  out  of  which  it  was  composed, 
still  remained,  prepared  for  fresh  cooperation  when  a  favorable 
moment  should  arrive  ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  -^gospotami  had 
made  it  plain  to  every  one  that  such  moment  could  not  be  far 
distant.  Accordingly,  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  the 
senators,  became  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  the  destruction  of 
the  democracy,  and  only  anxious  to  insure  places  among  the  oli- 
garchy in  prospect  ;2  while  the  supple  Theramenes  —  resuming 
his  place  as  oligarchical  leader,  and  abusing  his  mission  as  envoy 
to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  half-famished  countrymen  —  had, 
during  his  three  months'  absence  in  the  tent  of  Lysander,  con- 
certed arrangements  with  the  exiles  for  future  proceedings.^ 

As  soon  as  the  city  surrendered,  and  while  the  work  of  demo- 
lition was  yet  going  on,  the  oligarchical  party  began  to  organize 
itself.  The  members  of  the  political  clubs  again  came  together, 
and  named  a  managing  committee  of  five,  called  ephors  in  com- 


*  Xenoph.  Helien.  li,  2.  kirel  6e  avrb^  fiev  (Kritias)  vponer^^  7/v  kni  rd 
troXP.ovf  uTTOXTeivai,  are  koI  (ffvyuv  vnd  tov  drj/iov^  etc. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii,  s.  23,  p.  132. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  s.  78,  p.  128.  Theramenes  is  described, 
ID  his  subsequent  defence,  dveidi^uv  fikv  rolg  ^evyovaiv  on  6i^  avrhv  KoriX' 
t^o^fv,  etc. 

The  geieral  narrative  of  Xenophon,  meagre  as  it  is,  harmonuea  widl 
this. 
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plhnent  to  the  LacedaemonianS)  to  direct  the  general  proceedings 
of  the  party ;  to  convene  meetings  when  needful,  to  appoint  s  ab- 
ordinate  managers  for  the  various  tribes,  and  to  determine  what 
propositions  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  assemblyJ  Among 
these  ^ye  ephors  were  Kritias  and  Eratosthenes  ;  probably  The- 
ramenes  also. 

But  the  oligarchical  party,  though  thus  organized  and  ascen- 
dant, with  a  compliant  senate  and  a  dispirited  people,  and  with 
an  auxiliary  enemy  actually  in  possession,  still  thouglit  them- 
selves not  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  intended  changes 
without  seizing  the  most  resolute  of  the  deraocratical  leaders. 
Accordingly,  a  citizen  named  Theokritus  tendered  an  accusation 
to  the  senate  against  the  general  Strombichides,  together  with 
several  others  of  the  democrat ical  generals  and  taxiarchs ;  sup- 
ported by  the  deposition  of  a  slave,  or  lowborn  man,  named 
Agoratus.  Although  Nikias  and  several  other  citizens  tried  to 
prevail  upon  Agoratus  to  leave  Athens,  faniitihed  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  and  offered  to  go  away  with  him  themselves 
from  Munychia,  until  the  political  state  of  Athens  should  come 
into  a  more  assured  condition,^  yet  he  refused  to  retire,  appeared 


*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  8.  44,  p.  124.  'ETreidfi  6e  y  vavfiaxia  koI  tj 
ovfKpopa  Ty  ttoXei  eyiverOf  dri/iOKparlag  eri  ovaTHf  ot^-ev  r^f  OTuaecjg  ijp^av^ 
irivre  uvdpeg  e<f>opo l  nar  k ot rj  a av  iTro  t u  v  KaXov fiev ojv  kr  ai- 
pcjv,  avvayuyElg  fikv  rdv  TroAirwv,  upxovreg  6h  rdv  avvufiOTuv,  kvdvria  de 
rip  vfiETepif)  tt7^t]-&el  irpuTTOvreg. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Agora t.  Or.  xiii,  s.  28  (p.  132)  ;  s.  35,  p.  133.  KcU  irapop- 
uiaavTE^  dvo  nXoia  M.cfvwxiu.aiv,  kdcovro  avrov  {^AyopuTov)  rrauri  rponu 
dTTe?i,^iiv  ^S.^iivrt'&ev^  Kol  avTol  E<f>aaav  ai*vEKnXEvail(n^ai^  twf  rd  npdy- 
fiara    KaraaTaiij,  etc. 

Lysias  represents  this  accusation  of  the  generals,  and  this  behavior  of 
Agoratus,  as  having  occurred  be/me  the  surrender  of  tlio  city,  but  after  the 
return  of  Theramenes,  bringing  back  the  final  terms  imposed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians. He  thus  so  colors  it,  that  Agoratus',  l)y  getting  the  generals  oat 
of  the  way  was  the  i*eal  cause  why  the  degrading  peace  brought  by  The- 
ramenes was  accepted.  Had  the  generals  remained  at  large,  he  affirms,  they 
would  have  prevented  the  acceptance  of  this  degrading  peace,  and  would 
have  been  able  to  obtain  better  terms  from  the  Lacedaemonians  (see 
Lysias  cont.  Agor.  sects.  16-20). 

Without  questioning  generally  the  matters  of  fact  set  forth  by  Lysias  in 
diis  oration  (delivered  a  long  time  afterwards,  see  s.  90),  I  believe  that  h« 
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before  the  senate,  and  accused  the  generals  of  being  ooncemed  il 
a  conspiracy  to  brea):  up  the  peace;  pretending  to  be  himself 
their  accomplice.  Upon  his  information,  given  both  before  the 
senate  and  before  an  assembly  at  Munychia,  the  generals,  the 
taxiarchs,  and  several  other  citizens,  men  of  high  worth  and 
courageous  patriots,  were  put  into  prison,  as  well  as  Agoratus 
himself,  to  stand  their  trial  afterwards  before  a  dikastery  consist* 
ing  of  two  thousand  members.  One  of  the  parties  thus  accused, 
Menestratus,  being  admitted  by  the  public  assembly,  on  the  prop- 
osition of  Hagnodorus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Kritias,  to  become 
accusing  witness,  named  several  additional  accomplices,  who  were 
also  forthwith  placed  in  custody.' 

Though  the  most  determined  defenders  of  the  democratical 
constitution  were  thus  eliminated,  Kritias  and  Theramenes  still 
farther  insured  the  success  of  their  propositions  by  invoking  the 
presence  of  Lysander  from  Samos.  Tlie  demolition  of  the  walla 
had  been  completed,  the  main  blockading  army  had  disbanded, 
and  the  immediate  pressure  of  famine  had  been  removed,  when 
an  assembly  was  held  to  determine  on  future  modifications  of  the 
constitution.  A  citizen  named  Drakontides,'2  moved  that  a  Board 
of  Thirty  should  be  named,  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city,  and  to  manage  provisionally  the  public 
affairs,  until  that  task  should  be  completed.  Among  the  thirty 
persons  proposed,  prearranged  by  Theramenes  and  the  oligarch- 
ical five  ephors,  the  most  prominent  names  were  those  of  Kritias 
and  Theramen^:  there  were,  besides,  Drakontides  himself, — 
Onomakles,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  who  had  escaped,  —  Aris- 
toteles  and  Charikles,  both  exiles  newly  returned,  Eratosthenes, 

misdates  them,  and  represents  them  as  having  occurred  before  the  surrender, 
whereas  they  really  occurred  after  it.  We  know  from  Xenoplion,  that  when 
Theramenes  came  back  the  second  time  with  the  real  peace,  the  people 
were  in  such  a  state  of  famine,  that  farther  waiting  was  impossible :  the 
peace  was  accepted  immediately  that  it  was  proposed ;  cruel  as  it  was,  the 
people  were  glad  to  get  it  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  22).  Besides,  how  could 
Agoratus  be  conveyed  with  two  vessels  out  of  Munychia,  when  the  haxboi 
was  closely  blocked  up  ?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  luf  rd  Tvpayfian 
KaTaaraij]^  referred  to  a  moment  just  before  the  surrender  ? 

^  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Or.  xiii,  sects.  38,  60,  68. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  irii,  s.  74:  compare  Aristotle  ap.  SUioL  ad 
Arietcphan.  Vesp.  157 
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and  others  whom  we  do  not  know,  but  of  whom  probably  several 
had  also  been  exiles  or  members  of  the  Four  Hundred.'  Though 
this  was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution,  yet  so  con- 
scious were  the  conspirators  of  their  own  strength,  that  they  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  propose  the  formal  suspension  of  the 
graphe  paranomon,  as  had  been  done  prior  to  the  installation  of 
the  former  oligarchy.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  seizure  of  the 
leaders  and  the  general  intimidation  prevalent,  a  loud  murmur  of 
repugnance  was  heard  in  the  assembly  at  the  motion  of  Drakon- 
tides.  But  Theramenes  rose  up  to  defy  the  murmur,  telling  the 
assembly  that  the  proposition  numbered  many  partisans  even 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  that  it  had,  besides,  the  ap- 
probation of  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  was  pres- 
ently conjfirmed  by  Lysander  himself,  who  addressed  the  assembly 
in  person.  He  told  them,  in  a  menacing  and  contemptuous 
tone,  that  Athens  was  now  at  his  mercy,  since  the  walls  had  not 
been  demolished  before  the  day  specified,  and  consequently  the 
conditions  of  the  promised  peace  had  been  violated.  He  added 
that,  if  they  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  Theramenes, 
they  would  be  forced  to  take  thought  for  their  personal  safety  in- 
stead of  for  their  political  constitution.  After  a  notice  at  once  so 
plain  and  so  crushing,  farther  resistance  was  vain.  The  dissen- 
tients all  quitted  the  assembly  in  sadness  and  indignation ;  while 
a  remnant  —  according  to  Lysias,  inconsiderable  in  number  as 
well  as  worthless  in  character  —  stayed  to  vote  acceptance  of  the 
motion. "2. 

Seven  years  before,  Theramenes  had  carried,  in  conjunction 
with  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  a  similar  motion  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred ;  extorting  acquiescence  by  domestic 
terrorism  as  well  as  by  multiplied  assassinations.  He  now,  in 
conjunction  with  Kritias  and  the  rest,  a  second  time  extinguished 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  by  the  still  greater  humihation 
of  a  foreign  conqueror  dictating  terms  to  the  Athenian  people 
assembled  in  their  own  Pnyx.  Having  seen  the  Thirty  regularly 
constituted,  Lysander  retired  from  Athens  to  finish  the  Si^ge  ot 
Samos,  which  still  held  out.     Though  blocked  up  both  by  land 

*  Xeiioph.  Ilellen.  ii,  3,  2. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  Or.  xii,  sects.  74-77. 
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and  sea,  the  Samians  obstinately  defended  themselves  for  sonio 
months  longer,  until  the  close  of  the  summer.  Nor  was  it  untfl 
the  last  extremity  that  they  capitulated  ;  obtaining  permission 
for  every  freeman  to  depart  in  safety,  but  with  no  other  property 
except  a  single  garment.  Lysander  handed  over  the  city  and 
the  properties  to  the  ancient  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  oligarchy  and 
their  partisans,  who  had  been  partly  expelled,  partly  disfranchised, 
in  the  revolution  eight  years  before.  But  he  placed  the  govern- 
ment  of  Samos,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  other  cities,  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  dekadarchies,  or  oligarchy  of  Ten  Samians,  chosen 
by  himself;  leaving  Thorax  as  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  and 
doubtless  a  force  under  him.* 

Having  thus  finished  the  war,  and  trodden  out  the  last  sparfc 
of  resistance,  Lysander  returned  in  triumph  to  Sparta.  So  im- 
posing a  triumph  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  Greek,  either  before 
or  afterwards.  He  brought  with  him  every  trireme  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Peiraeus,  except  twelve,  left  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
concession  ;  he  brought  the  prow-ornaments  of  all  the  ships  cap- 
tured at  JEgospotarai  and  elsewhere  ;  he  was  loaded  with  golden 
crowns,  voted  to  him  by  the  various  cities ;  and  ke  farther  ex- 
hibited a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy 
talents,  the  remnant  of  those  treasures  which  Cyrus  had  handed 
over  to  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.2  That  sum  had  been 
greater,  but  is  said  to  liavo  been  diminished  by  the  treachery  of 
Gylippus,  to  whose  custody  it  had  been  committed,  and  who  sul- 
lied by  such  mean  peculation  the  laurels  which  he  had  so  glon- 
ously  earned  at  Syracuse.^  Nor  was  it  merely  the  triumphant 
evidences  of  past  exploits  which  now  decorated  ih'is  returning 
admiral.  He  wielded  besides  an  extent  of  real  power  greater 
than  any  individual  Greek  either  before  or  after.  Imperial 
Sparta,  as  she  had  now  become,  was  as  it  were  personified  in  Ly- 
sander, who  was  master  of  almost  all  the  insular,  Asiatic,  and 
Thracian  cities,  by  means  of  the  harmost  and  the  native  dekadar- 
chies named  by  himself  and  selected  from  his  creatures.  To  this 
state  of  things  we  shall  presently  return,  when  we  have  followed 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens. 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  6-8.  «Xenoph.  Hellen.  v,9  % 

'  Piatarch,  Ljsand.  c.  16)  Diodor.  xiii,  106 
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These  thirty  men  —  the  parallel  of  the  dekarchies  whom  Ly- 
eander  had  constituted  in  the  other  cities  —  were  intended  foi'  the 
same  purpose,  to  maintain  the  city  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and 
dependence  upon  Lacedasmon,  and  upon  Lysander,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Lacedaemon.  Though  appointed,  in  the  pretended 
view  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  laws  and  constitution  for  Athens, 
they  were  in  no  hurry  to  commence  this  duty.  They  appointed 
a  new  senate,  composed  of  compliant,  assured,  and  oligarchical 
persons ;  including  many  of  the  returned  exiles  who  had  been 
formerly  in  the  Four  Hundred,  and  many  also  of  the  preceding 
senators  who  were  willing  to  serve  their  designs.'  They  farther 
named  new  magistrates  and  officers  ;  a  new  Board  of  Eleven,  to 
manage  the  business  of  police  and  the  public  force,  with  Satyrus, 
one  of  their  most  violent  partisans,  as  chief;  a  Board  of  Ten,  to 
govern  in  Peiraeus ;  2  an  archon,  to  give  name  to  the  year,  Pytho- 
ddrus,  and  a  second,  or  king-archon,  Patrokles,^  to  offiar  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the  city.  While  thus  securing 
their  own  ascendency,  and  placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  violent  oligarchical  partisans,  they  began  by  professing  re- 
forming principles  of  the  strictest  virtue ;  denouncing  the  abuses 
o£  the  past  democracy,  and  announcing  their  determination  to 
purge  the  city  of  evil-doers.4  The  philosopher  Plato  —  then  a 
young  man  about  twenty-four  yfears  old,  of  anti-democratical  pol- 
itics, and  nephew  of  Kritias  —  was  at  first  misled,  together  with 
various  others,  by  these  splendid  professions  ;  he  conceived  hopes, 
and.  even  received  encouragement  from  his  relations,  that  he 
might  play  an  active  part  under  the  new  oligarchy .^  Though  he 
soon  came  to  discern  how  little  congenial  his  feelings  were  with 
theirs,  yet  in  the  beginning  doubtless  such  honest  illusions  con- 
tributed materially  to  strengthen  their  hands. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  2,  1 1 :  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  Orat.  xiii,  sects.  2d>30. 

Tisias,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charikles,  was  a  member  of  this  senate  (I»o- 
krates,  Or.  xvi,  De  Bigis,  s.  53). 

^  Plato,  Epist.  yii,  p.  324,  B. ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  54. 

^  Isokrates  cont.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii,  s.  6,  p.  372. 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  5,  p.  121.  'E7r«tJ^  <5'  ol  rpitunma 
f&vijpoi  fiev  Kal  av k6  (pavTai  ovre^  elg  t^v  apxvv  KariaTTfaaVf  ^daicovTt^ 
jyti^vai  Tuv  uSIkuv  Ka^apav  iroc^aat  ttjv  tto  \iv^  Kal  Toi)g  Xolttovc  ttoTuto^  he 
dw>er^  Kal  diKatoavvriv  Tpcurifr&oi^  etc.  ^  Plato,  Epist.  vii,  p.  324,  B.  C. 
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In  execution  of  their  design  to  root  out  evil-doers,  the  Thirtjf 
first  laid  hands  on  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  politicians  under 
the  former  democracy  ;  "  men  (says  Xenophon)  whom  every  one 
knew  to  live  by  making  calumnious  accusations,  called  syco- 
phancy, and  who  were  pronounced  in  their  enmity  to  the  oligar- 
chical citizens."  How  far  most  of  these  men  had  been  honest  or 
dishonest  in  their  previous  political  conduct  under  the  democracy, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining.  But  among  them  were 
comprised  Strombichides  and  the  other  democratical  ofl&cers  who 
had  been  imprisoned  under  the  information  of  Agoratus,  men 
whose  chief  crime  consisted  in  a  strenuous  and  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  the  democracy.  The  persons  thus  seized  were  brought 
to  trial  before  the  new  senate  appointed  by  the  Thirty,  contrary 
to  the  vote  of  the  people,  which  had  decreed  that  Strombichides 
and  his  companions  should  be  tried  before  a  dikastery  of  two  thou- 
sand citizens.'  But  the  dikastery,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dem- 
ocratical institutions,  were  now  abrogated,  and  no  judicial  body 
was  left  except  the  newly  constituted  senate.  Even  to  that  sen- 
*ate,  though  composed  of  their  own  partisans,  the  Thirty  did  not 
choose  to  intrust  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  with  that  secrecy  of 
voting  which  was  well  known  at  Athens  to  be  essential  to  the 
free  and  genuine  expression  of  sentiment.  Whenever  prisoners 
were  tried,  the  Thirty  were  themselves  present  in  the  senate- 
house,  sitting  on  the  benches  previously  occupied  by  the  pry- 
tanes :  two  tables  were  placed  before  them,  one  signifying  con- 
demnation, the  other,  acquittal ;  and  each  senator  was  required 
to  deposit  his  pebble  openly  before  them,  either  on  one  or  on  the 
other.2  It  was  not  merely  judgment  by  the  senate,  but  judgment 
by  the  senate  under  pressure  and  intimidation  by  the  all-power- 
ful Thirty.  It  seems  probable  that  neither  any  semblance  of 
defence,  nor  any  exculpatory  witnesses,  were  allowed  ;  but  even 
if  such  formalities  were  not  wholly  dispensed  with,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  real  trial,  and  that  condemnation  was  assured 
beforehand.  Among  the  great  numbers  whom  the  Thirty  brought 
before  the  senate,  not  a  single  man  was  acquitted  except  the  in- 
former Agoratus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  as  an  accomplioa 
along  with  Strombichides  and  his  companions,  but  was  liberated 


*  Lysiafl  cent.  Agorat.  s.  38.  'Lysias  cont.  Agorit.  s.  40. 

\ol.  8        8 
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in  recompense  for  the  information  which  he  had  given  against 
thenL^  The  statement  of  Isokrates,  Lysias,  and  others  —  that 
the  victims  of  the  Thirty,  even  when  brought  before  the  senate, 
were  put  to  death  untried  —  is  authentic  and  trustworthy :  many 
were  even  put  to  death  by  simple  order  from  the  Thirty  them- 
selves, without  any  cognizance  of  the  senate.^ 

In  regard  to  the  persons  first  brought  to  trial,  however,  — 
whether  we  consider  them,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  to  have  been 
notorious  evil-doers,  or  to  have  been  innocent  sufferers  by  the 
reactionary  vengeance  of  returning  oligarchical  exiles,  as  was  the 
case  certainly  with  Strombichides  and  the  officers  accused  along 
with  him,  -r-  there  was  little  necessity  for  any  constraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thirty  over  the  senate.  That  body  itself  partook  of 
the  sentiment  which  dictated  the  condemnation,  and  acted  as  a 
willing  instrument ;  while  the  Thirty  themselves  were  unanimous, 
Theramenes  being  even  more  zealous  than  Kritias  in  these  exe 
cutions,  to  demonstrate  his  sincere  antipathy  towards  the  extinct 
democracy .3  As  yet  too,  since  all  the  persons  condemned,  justly 
or  unjustly,  had  been  marked  politicians,  so,  all  other  citizens 
who  had  taken  no  conspicuous  part  in  politics,  even  if  they  dis- 
approved of  the  condemnations,  had  not  been  led  to  conceive  any 
apprehension  of  the  like  fate  for  themselves.  Here,  then,  The- 
ramenes, and  along  with  him  a  portion  of  the  Thirty  as  well  as  of 
the  senate,  were  inclined  to  pause.  While  enough  had  been  done 
to  satiate  their  antipathies,  by  the  death  of  the  most  obnoxious 
leaders  of  the  democracy,  they  at  the  same  time  conceived  the 
oligarchical  government  to  be  securely  established,  and  contended 
that  farther  bloodshed  would  only  endanger  its  stability,  by 
spreading  alarm,  multiplying  enemies,  and  alienating  friends  as 
well  as  neutrals. 

But  these  were  not  the  views  either  of  Kritias  or  of  the  Thirty 
generally,  who  surveyed  their  position  with  eyes  very  different 
from  the  unstable  and  cunning  Theramenes,  and  who  had  brought 

*  Lysias  cont.  Agorat.  s.  41. 

*  Lysias  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  18  j  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  51;  Isokrat.  Orat 
XX,  cont.  Lochit.  s.  15,  p.  397. 

'Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  12,  28,  38.     Avrdf   (Theramen^)  fid^-iara 
^op  uija  a^  rj/j-dc,  Toi^  irpCji  ic  i>irc,yofi€voic  k^  ijfidi  diKijv  iiriri^ivai,  etAi. 
TOL.  YIIJ.  11  I6o0. 
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with  them  from  exile  a  long  arrear  of  vengeance  yet  to  be  a^ 
peased.  Kritias  knew  well  that  the  numerous  population  oi 
Athens  were  devotedly  attached,  and  had  good  reason  to  be 
attached,  to  their  democracy  ;  that  the  existing  government  had 
Deen  imposed  upon  them  by  force,  and  could  only  be  upheld  by 
force  ;  that  its  friends  were  a  narrow  minority,  incapable  of  sus- 
taining it  {igainst  the  multitude  around  them,  all  armed  ;  that 
there  were  still  many  formidable  enemies  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Lacedae- 
monian garrison  in  Athens,  as  the  only  condition  not  only  of  their 
stability  as  a  government,  but  even  of  their  personal  safety.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Theramenes,  ^scliines  and  Aristoteles, 
two  among  the  Thirty,  were  despatched  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid 
from  Ly Sander ;  who  procured  for  them  a  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
son under  Kallibius  as  harmost,  which  they  engaged  to  maintain 
without  any  cost  to  Sparta,  until  their  government  should  be  con- 
firmed by  putting  the  evil-doers  out  of  the  way.*  Kallibius  was 
not  only  installed  as  master  of  the  acropolis,  —  full  as  it  was  of 
the  mementos  of  Athenian  glory,  —  but  was  farther  so  caressed 
and  won  over  by  the  Thirty,  that  he  lent  himself  to  everything 
which  they  asked.  They  had  thus  a  Lacedaemonian  military 
force  constantly  at  their  command,  besides  an  organized  band  of 
youthful  satellites  and  assassins,  ready  for  any  deeds  of  violence; 
and  they  proceeded  to  seize  and  put  to  death  many  citizens,  who 
were  so  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  patriotism,  as  to  be 
likely  to  serve  as  leaders  to  the  public  discontent.  Several  of 
the  best  men  in  Athens  thus  successively  perished,  while  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Anytus,  and  many  others,  fearing  a  similar  fate,  fled  out 
of  Attica,  leaving  their  property  to  be  confiscated  and  appro- 
priated by  the  oligarchs;  2  who  passed  a  decree  of  exile  against 
them  in  their  absence,  as  well  as  against  Alkibiades.^ 


'  XeDoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  13.  ^uc  d^  tovq  novrifH>i>^  kKitoddv  itoii^odfAevQi 
KataarijaaivTo  Trjv  noXiTeiav. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  15,  23,  42;  Isokrat.  coat.  Kallimaeb.  Or.  xviii,  & 
SO,  p.  375. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  42 ;  ii,  4,  14.  oi  de  €qI  oiix  6nu^  ddMOVKrec,  4Aii 
•^wT  kniSijfjLOvvTt^  e^vya^evofie-da,  etc. 

iBokrates,  Orat.  xvi,  De  Bigis,  s.  46,  p.  355. 
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These  successive  acts  of  vengeance  and  violence  were  waraly 
apposed  by  Theramenes,  both  in  the  council  of  Thirty  and  in  the 
«enate.  The  persons  hitherto  executed,  he  said,  had  deserved 
their  death,  because  they  were  not  merely  noted  politicians  unaer 
the  democracy,  but  also  persons  of  marked  hostility  to  oligarchi- 
cal men.  But  to  inflict  the  same  fate  on  others,  who  had  mani- 
fested no  such  hostility,  simply  because  they  had  enjoyed  influence 
under  the  democracy,  would  be  unjust :  "  Even  you  and  I  (he 
reminded  Kritias)  have  both  said  and  done  many  things  for  the 
sake  of  popularity."  But  Kritias  replied :  "  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  scrupulous  ;  we  are  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  aggressive  am- 
bition, and  must  get  rid  of  those  who  are  best  able  to  hinder  us. 
Though  we  are  Thirty  in  number,  and  not  one,  our  government 
18  not  the  less  a  despotism,  and  must  be  guarded  by  the  same 
jealous  precautions.  If  you  think  otherwise,  you  must  be  simple- 
minded  indeed."  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  animated 
the  majority  of  the  Thirty,  not  less  than  Kritias,  and  which 
prompted  them  to  an  endless  string  of  seizures  and  executions. 
It  was  not  merely  the  less  obnoxious  democratical  politicians 
who  became  their  victims,  but  men  of  courage,  wealth,  and 
fitation,  in  every  vein  of  political  feeling :  even  oligarchical  men, 
the  best  and  most  high-principled  of  that  party,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Among  the  most  distinguished  sufferei's  were,  Lykurgus,i 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  sacred  gentes  in  the  state ; 
a  wealthy  man  named  Antiphon,  who  had  devoted  his  fortune 
to  the  public  service  with  exemplary  patriotism  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  and  had  furnished  two  well-equipped  triremes 
at  his  own  cost ;  Leon,  of  Salamis ;  and  even  Nikeratus,  son  of 
Nikias,  who  had  perished  at  Syracuse  ;  a  man  who  inherited  from 
his  father  not  only  a  large  fortune,  but  a  known  repugnance  to 
democratical  politics,  together  with  his  uncle  Eukrates,  brother 
of  the  same  Nikias.2  These  were  only  a  few  among  the  numer- 
ous victims,  who  were  seized,  pronounced  to  be  guilty  by  the 
senate  or  by  the  Thirty  themselves,  handed  over  to  Satyrus  and 
the  Eleven,  and  condemned  to  perish  by  the  customary  draught 
of  hemlock. 


*  Plutarch,  Vit.  x,  Orator,  p  838. 

•  Xenoph.  llellen.  ii,  3,  39-41  j  Lysias,  Orat.  xviii,  De  Bouia  Nicii«  Fr» 
trifl,  Mctf.  ft-8. 
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y  The  circumstances  accompanying  the  seizure  of  Leon  deserve 
particular  notice.  In  putting  to  death  him  and  the  other  victims, 
tte  Thirty  had  several  objects  in  view,  all  tending  to  the  stability 
of  their  dominion.  First,  they  thus  got  rid  of  citizens  generally 
known  and  esteemed,  whose  abhorrence  they  knew  themselves  to 
deserve,  and  whom  they  feared  as  likely  to  head  the  public  senti- 
ment against  them.  Secondly,  the  property  of  these  victims,  all 
«f  whom  were  rich,  was  seized  along  with  their  persons,  and 
was  employed  to  pay  the  satellites  v/hose  agency  was  indispensable 
for  such  violences,  especially  Kallibius  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
hoplites  in  the  acropolis.  But,  besides  murder  and  spoliation, 
the  Thirty  had  a  farther  purpose,  if  possible,  yet  more  nefarious. 
In  the  work  of  seizing  their  victims,  they  not  only  employed 
the  hands  of  these  paid  satellites,  but  also  sent  along  with  them 
citizens  of  station  and  respectability,  whom  they  constrained  by 
threats  and  intimidation  to  lend  their  personal  aid  in  a  service  so 
thoroughly  odious.  By  such  participation,  these  citizens  became 
compromised  and  imbrued  in  crime,  and  as  it  were,  consenting  par- 
ties in  the  public  eye  to  all  the  projects  of  the  Thirty ;  i  exposed  to 
the  same  general  hatred  as  the  latter,  and  interested  for  their 
own  safety  in  maintaining  the  existing  dominion.  Pursuant  to 
their  general  plan  of  implicating  unwilling  citizens  in  their  mis- 
deeds, the  Thirty  sent  for  ^^^  citizens  to  the  tholus,  or  govern- 
ment-house, and  ordered  them,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross  over 
to  Salamis  and  bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five 
obeyed ;  the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused  all 
concurrence  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other  four 


*  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrates,  c.  20,  p.  32.  'ETrftd^  6e  62.iyapxia  lyevero,  oi 
TpiuKovra  av  jLtETaTrejuipa/nevoi  fie  nF/inrrov  avrbv  elg  t^v  ^oXdv  Trpoaera^aif 
ayayelv  ifc  "ZaXa/ilvo^  Aeovtg  rbv  ^aXafiiviov^tv^  airo-ddvov  ola  6f^  Kal 
oXAotf  k  K  eiv  o  L  TroylAodf  it  poa  i  t  ar  tov,  ^  ov'kb  fievoi  &( 
irXcicrovf    avairX^  aa  i    ai  t  i  dv. 

Isokrat.  cent.  Kallimach.  Or.  xviii,  sect.  23,  p.  374.  kvioi^  Kal  irpooeTOTTov 
i^afjiapTavEiv.     Compare  also  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sect.  32. 

We  learn,  from  Andokides  de  Myster.  sect.  94,  that  Mcl^tQs  was  one  of 
the  parties  who  actually  arrested  Leon,  and  brought  him  up  for  condemna 
tion.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  the  same  person  who  afterwards 
%ccnscd  Sokrates.  It  may  possihly  have  been  his  father,  who  bopj  the  same 
name ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the  point. 
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went  to  Salamis  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leon.  ThougB 
be  thus  braved  all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  him  untouched.  But  the  fact  that 
they  singled  him  out  for  such  an  atrocity,  —  an  old  man  of  tried 
virtue,  both  private  and  public,  and  intellectually  commanding, 
though  at  the  same  time  intellectually  unpopular,  —  shows  to 
what  an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forcing  unwilling 
participants  ;  while  the  farther  circumstance,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others  who 
yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most 
part  successful.!  The  inflexible  resistance  of  Sokrates  on  this 
occasion,  stands  as  a  worthy  parallel  to  his  conduct  as  prytanis  in 
the  public  assembly  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  generals  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
wherein  he  obstinately  refused  to  concur  in  putting  an  illegal 
question. 

Such  multiplied  cases  of  execution  and  spoliation  naturally 
filled  the  city  with  surprise,  indignation,  and  terror.  Groups  of 
malcontents  got  together,  and  exiles  became  more  and  more 
numerous.  All  these  circumstances  furnished  ample  material  for 
the  vehement  opposition  of  Theramenes,  and  tended  to  increase 
his  party :  not  indeed  among  the  Thirty  themselves,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  senate,  and  still  more  among  the  body  of  the 
citizens.  He  warned  his  colleagues  that  they  were  incurring 
daily  an  increased  amount  of  public  odium,  and  that  their  govern- 
ment could  not  possibly  stand,  unless  they  admitted  into  partner- 
ship an  adequate  number  of  citizens,  with  a  direct  interest  in  its 
maintenance.  He  proposed  that  all  those  competent,  by  their 
property,  to  serve  the  state  either  on  horseback  or  with  heavy 
armor,  should  be  constituted  citizens ;  leaving  all  the  poorer 
freemen,  a  far  larger  number,  still  disfranchised.^     Ejritias  and 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  ut  sup.;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  9-23. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3, 17,  19,  48.    From  sect.  48,  we  see  that  Theram 
enes  actually  made  this  proposition :   rd  fxevroi  ai)v   roic  dvvafievoc^  kgI 
liei^'  iTTTTwv  Kai  fjier^  aaniduv  o)(l>e?ielv  tt^v   woXiTeiav^  ir poa^  ev   ap  i  otov 
^■y  ov  fit]  V   elv  a  I,  Kai  vvv  ov  fieTa(3aXXofiai» 

This  proposition,  made  by  Theramenes  and  rejected  by  the  Thirty, 
explains  the  comment  which  he-afterwards  made,  when  they  drew  up  theii 
special  catalogue  or  roll  of  three  thousand  j  which  comment  otherwise  ao 
pears  unsuitable 
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the  Thirty  rejected  this  proposition;  being  doubtless  convinced 

—  as  the  Four  Hundred  had  felt  seven  years  before,  when 
Theramen^s  demanded  of  them  to  convert  their  fictitious  total 
of   Five  Thousand  into   a  real  list  of  as  many  living  persons 

—  that  "  to  enroll  so  great  a  number  of  partners,  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  downright  democracy."  2  But  they  were  at  the  same 
time  not  insensible  to  the  soundness  of  his  advice  :  moreover,  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  him  personally,  and  to  suspect  that  he  was 
likely  to  take  the  lead  in  a  popular  opposition  against  them,  as  he 
had  previously  done  against  his  colleagues  of  the  Four  Hundred- 
They  therefore  resolved  to  comply  in  part  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, and  accordingly  prepared  a  list  of  three  thousand  persons 
to  be  invested  with  the  political  franchise ;  chosen,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  their  own  known  partisans  and  from  oligarchical  citi- 
zens. Besides  this  body,  they  also  counted  on  the  adherence  of 
the  horsemen,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  state.  These 
horsemen,  or  knights,  taking  them  as  a  class,  —  the  thousand 
good  men  of  Athens,  whose  virtues  Aristophanes  sets  forth  in 
hostile   antithesis    to   the    alleged   demagogic   vices  of   Kleon, 

—  remained  steady  supporters  of  the  Thirty,  throughout  all  the 
enormities  of  their  career.^  What  privileges  or  functions  were 
assigned  to  the  chosen  three  thousand,  we  do  not  hear,  except 
that  they  could  not  be  condemned  without  the  warrant  of  the 
senate,  while  any  other  Athenian  might  be  put  to  death  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Thirty .3 

A  body  of  partners  thus  chosen  —  not  merely  of  fixed  number, 
but  of  picked  oligarchical  sentiments  —  was  by  no  means  the 
addition  which  Theramenes  desired.  While  he  commented  on  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  there  was  any  charm  in  the  number  three 
thousand,  as  if  it  embodied  all  the  merit  of  the  city,  and  nothing 
else  but  merit,  he  admonished  them  that  it  was  still  insufficient  for 
their  defence ;  their  rule  was  one  of  pure  force,  and  yet  inferior 
in  force  to  those  over  whom  it  was  exercised.  Again  the  Thirty 
•oted  upon  his  admonition,  but  in  a  way  very  different  from 
Hiat  which  he  contemplated.     They  proclaimed  a  general  mustef 

*  Thucyd.  viii,  89-92.  rd  fiev  KaraaTfjaai  fxeroxovg  roaovro-  «f ,  avTiKpi)c  a» 
f*M<ov  ijyovfievoi. 

•  X«noph.  Hellen,  ii,  3,  .8,  19  |  ii,  4,  2,  8,  24.    ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,3,  PI 
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and  examination  of  arms  to  all  the  hoplites  in  Athens.  The  Three 
Thousand  were  drawn  up  in  arms  all  together  in  the  maikei- 
place ;  but  the  remaining  hoplites  were  disseminated  in  small 
scattered  companies  and  in  different  places.  After  the  review 
was  over,  these  scattered  companies  went  home  to  their  meal, 
leaving  their  arms  piled  at  the  various  places  of  muster.  But 
the  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  ha\nng  been  forewarned  and  kept 
together,  were  sent  at  the  proper  moment,  along  with  the  Lace- 
daemonian mercenaries,  to  seize  the  deserted  arms,  which  were 
deposited  under  the  custody  of  Kallibius  in  the  acropolis.  All  the 
hoplites  in  Athens,  except  the  Three  Thousand  and  the  remaining 
adherents  of  the  Thirty,  were  disarmed  by  this  crafty  manoeuvre, 
in  spite  of  the  fruitless  remonstrance  of  TheramenesJ 

Kritias  and  his  colleagues,  now  relieved  from  all  fear  either  of 
Theramenes,  or  of  any  other  internal  opposition,  gave  loose,  more 
unsparingly  than  ever,  to  their  malevolence  and  rapacity,  put- 
ting to  death  both  many  of  their  private  enemies,  and  many  rich 
victims  for  the  purpose  of  spoliation.  A  list  of  suspected  persons 
was  drawn  up,  in  which  each  of  their  adherents  was  allowed  to 
insert  such  names  as  he  chose,  and  from  which  the  victims  were 
generally  taken.^  Among  informers,  who  thus  gave  in  names  for 
destruction,  Batrachus  and  jEschylides^  stood  conspicuous.  The 
thirst  of  Kritias  for  plunder,  as  well  as  for  bloodshed,  only  in- 
creased by  gratification  ;*  and  it  was  not  merely  to  pay  their 
mercenaries,  but  also  to  enrich  tlicmselves  separately,  that  the 
Thirty  stretched  everywhere  their  murderous  agency,  which  now 
mowed  down  metics  as  well  as  citizens.  Theognis  and  Peison, 
two  of  the  Thirty,  affirmed  that  many  of  these  metics  were  hostile 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  20.  41;  compare  Ljsias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth. 
sect.  41. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  21  ;  Isokrates  adv.  Euthynumj  sect.  5,  p.  401 ; 
Isokrates  cont.  Kallimach.  sect.  23,  p.  375  ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxv,  At;/*.  KaraX. 
'Xno},.  sect  21,  p.  173. 

The  two  passages  of  Isokrates  sufficiently  draignatc  what  this  list,  orxara* 
^oyof^  mu&t  have  been ;  bat  tlte  name  by  which  he  calls  it  — 6  fiera  Avoatfdptam 
(or  lleiadvApov)  Karakoyo^  —  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

^  Lysias,  Orat.  vi,  cont.  Andokid.  sect.  46  ;  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sect.  49 

*  Xeuopli.  Memor.  i,  2,  12.  Kpiriag  fisv  /up  tuv  iv  ry  oTiiyapxi^  navrtM 
dhurrie  rarof  rr  /cat  SiaiOToroi:  tyevmf  etc.  , 
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(o  the  oligarchy,  hi>sides  being  opulent  men  ;  and  the  re84>lution 
was  adopted  that  ea?h  of  the  rulers  should  single  out  anj  of  thes« 
victims  that  he  pleased,  for  execution  and  pillage ;  care  being 
taken  to  include  a  few  poor  persons  in  the  seizure,  so  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  spoilers  might  be  faintly  disguised. 

It  was  in  execution  of  this  scheme  that  the  orator  Lysias  and 
liis  brother  Polemarchus  were  both  taken  into  custody.  Both  were 
metics,  wealthy  men,  and  engaged  in  a  manufactory  of  shields, 
wherein  they  employed  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves.  Theognis 
and  Peison,  with  some  others,  seized  Lysias  in  his  house,  while 
entertaining  some  friends  at  dinner ;  and  having  driven  away  his 
guests,  left  him  under  the  guard  of  Peison,  while  the  attendants 
went  off  to  register  and  appropriate  his  valuable  slaves.  Lysias 
tried  to  prevail  on  Peison  to  accept  a  bribe  and  let  him  escape ; 
which  the  latter  at  first  promised  to  do,  and  having  thus  obtained 
access  to  the  money-chest  of  the  prisoner,  laid  hands  upon  all  its 
contents,  amounting  to  between  three  and  four  talents.  In  vain 
did  Lysias  implore  that  a  trifle  might  be  left  for  his  necessary 
subsistence  ;  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was,  that  he  might  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  life.  He  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Damnippus,  where  Theognis 
already  was,  having  other  prisoners  in  charge.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Lysias,  Damnippus  tried  to  induce  Theognis  to  con- 
nive  at  his  escape,  on  consideration  of  a  handsome  bribe;  bul 
while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  prisoner  availed  himself 
of  an  unguarded  moment  to  get  off  through  the  back  door,  which 
fortunately  was  open,  together  with  two  other  doors  through 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Having  first  obtained  refuge  in 
the  house  of  a  friend  in  Peiraeus,  he  took  boat  during  the  ensuing 
night  for  Megara.  Polemarchus,  less  fortunate,  was  seized  in  the 
street  by  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  immediately  lodged 
in  the  prison,  where  the  fatal  draught  of  hemlock  was  adminis- 
tered to  him,  without  delay,  without  trial,  and  without  liberty  of 
defence.  While  his  house  was  plundered  of  a  large  stock  of  gold, 
Bilver,  furniture,  and  rich  ornaments ;  while  the  golden  earrings 
were  torn  from  the  ears  of  his  wife ;  and  while  seven  hundred 
shields,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  slaves,  were  confiscated, 
together  with  the  workshop  and  the  two  dwelling-houses;  the 
Thirty  would  not  allow  even  a 'decent  funeral  to  the  deceased,  bul 
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caused  his  body  to  be  carried  away  on  a  hired  bier  froA  the 
prison,  with  covering  and  a  few  scanty  appurtenances  supplied 
by  the  sympathy  of  private  friends.  ^ 

Amidst  such  atrocities,  increasing  in  number  and  turned  more 
and  more  to  shameless  robbery,  the  party  of  Theramenes  daily 
gained  ground,  even  in  the  senate ;  many  of  whose  members 
profited  nothing  by  satiating  the  private  cupidity  of  the  Thirty, 
and  began  to  be  weary  of  so  revolting  a  system,  as  well  as  alarmed 
at  the  host  of  enemies  which  they  were  raising  up.  In  proposing 
the  late  seizure  of  the  metics,  the  Thirty  had  desired  Theramenes 
to  make  choice  of  any  victim  among  that  class,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plundered  for  his  own  personal  benefit.  But  he  rejected  the 
suggestion  emphatically,  denouncing  the  enormity  of  the  measure 
in  the  indignant  terms  which  it  deserved.  So  much  was  the 
antipathy  of  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the  Thirty  against  him, 
already  acrimonious  from  the  effects  of  a  long  course  of  opposi- 
tion, exasperated  by  this  refusal ;  so  much  did  they  fear  the 
consequences  of  incurring  the  obloquy  of  such  measures  for  them- 
selves, while  Theramenes  enjoyed  all  the  credit  of  opposing  them; 
so  satisfied  were  they  that  their  government  could  not  stand  with 
this  dis^sension  among  its  own  members ;  that  they  resolved  to  de- 
stroy him  at  all  cost.  Having  canvassed  as  many  of  the  senators 
as  they  could,  to  persuade  them  that  Theramenes  was  conspiring 
against  the  oligarchy,  they  caused  the  most  daring  of  their  satel- 
lites to  attend  one  day  in  the  senate-house,  close  to  the  railing 
which  fenced  in  the  senators,  with  daggers  concealed  under  their 
garments.  So  soon  as  Theramenes  appeared,  Kritias  rose  and 
denounced  him  to  the  senate  as  a  public  enemy,  in  an  harangue 
which  Xenophon  gives  at  considerable  length,  and  which  is  so  full 
of  instructive  evidence,  as  to  Greek  political  feeling,  that  I  here 
extract  the  main  points  in  abridgment :  — 

"  If  any  of  you  imagine,  senators,  that  more  people  are  perishing 
than  the  occasion  requires,  reflect,  that  this  happens  everywhere 
in  a  time  of  revolution,  and  that  it  must  especially  happen  in  the 


^  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosthen.  sects.  8,21.  Lysias  prosecuted  Eratos- 
thenes before  the  dikastery  some  years  afterwards,  as  having  caused  the  death 
of  Polemarchus.  The  foregoing  details  are  found  in  the  oration,  spoken  ai 
well  as  composed  by  himself. 
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establishment  of  an  oligarchy  at  Athens,  the  most  popuUius  city 
in  Greece,  and  where  the  population  has  been  longest  accus« 
tomed  to  freedom.  You  know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  democracy  is  to 
both  of  us  an  intolerable  government,  as  well  as  incompatible 
with  all  steady  adherence  to  our  protectors,  the  Lacedaemonians. 
It  is  under  their  auspices  that  we  are  establishing  the  present 
oligarchy,  and  that  we  destroy,  as  far  as  we  can,  everj^  man  who 
stands  in  the  way  of  it ;  which  becomes  most  of  all  indispensable, 
if  such  a  man  be  found  among  our  own  body.  Here  stands  the 
man,  Theramen§s,  whom  we  now  denounce  to  you  as  your  foe 
not  less  than  ours.  That  such  is  the  fact,  is  plain  from  his  un- 
measured censures  on  our  proceedings,  from  the  difficulties  which 
he  throws  in  our  way  whenever  we  want  to  despatch  any  of  the 
demagogues.  Had  such  been  his  policy  from  the  beginning,  he 
would  indeed  have  been  our  enemy,  yet  we  could  not  with  justice 
have  proclaimed  him  a  villain.  But  it  is  he  who  first  originated 
the  alliance  which  binds  us  to  Sparta,  who  struck  the  first  blow 
at  the  democracy,  who  chiefly  instigated  us  to  put  to  death  the 
first  batch  of  accused  persons ;  and  now,  when  you  as  well  as  we 
have  thus  incurred  the  manifest  hatred  of  the  people,  he  turns 
round  and  quarrels  with  our  proceedings  in  order  to  insure  his 
own  safety,  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  must  be  dealt 
with  not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  traitor,  to  you  as  well  as  to 
as ;  a  traitor  in  the  grain,  as  his  whole  life  proves.  Though  he 
enjoyed,  through  his  father  Agnon,  a  station  of  honor  under  the 
democracy,  he  was  foremost  in  subverting  it,  and  setting  up  the 
Four  Hundred ;  the  moment  he  saw  that  oligarchy  beset  with 
difficulties,  he  was  the  first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people  against  them ;  always  ready  for  change  in  both  directions, 
and  a  willing  accomplice  in  those  executions  which  changes  of 
government  bring  with  them.  It  is  he,  too,  who  —  having  been 
ordered  by  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae  to  pick  up 
the  men  on  the  disabled  ships,  and  having  neglected  the  task  — 
accused  and  brought  to  execution  his  superiors,  in  order  to  get 
himself  out  of  danger.  He  has  well  earned  his  surname  of  The 
Buskin,  fitting  both  legs,  but  constant  to  neither ;  he  has  shown 
himself  reckless  both  of  honor  and  friendship,  looking  to  nothing 
but  his  own  selfish  advancement ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  gqard 
agalBst  hifi  doublings,  in  order  that  he  may  not  play  us  the  same 
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Irick.  We  cite  him  before  you  as  a  conspiratoi  and  a  traiU;r 
against  you  as  well  as  against  us.  Look  to  your  own  safety,  and 
not  to  his.  For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  let  him  off,  you  will 
hold  out  powerful  encouragement  to  your  worst  enemies ;  while 
if  you  condemn  him,  you  will  crush  their  best  hopes,  both  within 
and  without  the  city." 

Theramenes  was  probably  not  wholly  unprepared  for  soma 
such  attack  as  this.  At  any  rate,  he  rose  up  to  reply  to  it  at 
cnce :  — 

"  First  of  all,  senators,  I  shall  touch  upon  the  charge  against  me 
which  Kritias  mentioned  last,  the  charge  of  having  accused  and 
brought  to  execution  the  generals.  It  was  not  I  who  began  the 
accusation  against  them,  but  they  who  began  it  against  me.  They 
said,  that  they  had  ordered  me  upon  the  duty,  and  that  I  had 
neglected  it ;  my  defence  was,  that  the  duty  could  not  be  executed, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm ;  the  people  believed  and  exonerated 
me,  but  the  generals  were  rightfully  condemned  on  their  own 
accusation,  because  they  said  that  the  duty  might  have  been  per- 
formed, while  yet  it  had  remained  unperformed.  1  do  not  wonder, 
indeed,  that  Kritias  has  told  these  falsehoods  against  me  ;  for  at 
the  time  when  this  affair  happened,  he  was  an  exile  in  Thessaly, 
employed  in  raising  up  a  democracy,  and  arming  the  penestaa 
against  their  masters.  Heaven  grant  that  nothing  of  what  he  per- 
petrated  there  may  occur  at  Athens !  I  agree  with  Kritias,  indeed, 
that,  whoever  wishes  to  cut  short  your  government,  and  strength- 
ens those  who  conspire  against  you,  deser\  ¥s  justly  the  severest 
punishment.  But  to  whom  does  this  charge  ;.iest  apply  ?  To  him, 
or  to  me  ?  Look  at  the  behavior  of  each  of  us,  and  then  judge  for 
yourselves.  At  first,  we  were  all  agreed,  so  far  as  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  known  and  obnoxious  demagogues.  But  when  Kritias 
and  his  friends  began  to  seize  men  of  station  and  dignity,  then  it 
was  that  I  began  to  oppose  them.  I  knew  that  the  seizure  of  men 
like  Leon,  Nikias,  and  Antiphon,  would  make  the  best  men  in  the 
city  your  enemies.  1  opposed  the  execution  of  the  metics,  well 
aware  that  all  that  hpdy  would  be  alienated.  I  opposed  the  dis- 
arming of  the  citizens,  and  the  hiring  of  foreign  guards.  And 
when  I  saw  that  enemies  at  home  and  exiles  abroad  were  multi* 
plying  against  you,  I  dissuaded  you  from  banishing  Thrajybului 
and  Aiiytus,  whereby  you  only  furnisliftd  the  exiles  with  compe* 
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tent  leaders  The  man  who  gives  you  this  advice,  and  gives  ti 
you  openly,  is  he  a  traitor,  or  is  he  not  rather  a  genuine  friend  ? 
It  is  you  and  /our  supporters,  Kritias,  who,  by  your  murders  and 
robberies,  strengthen  the  enemies  of  the  government  and  betray 
your  friends.  Depend  upon  it,  that  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  are 
much  better  pleased  with  your  policy  than  they  would  be  with 
mine.  You  accuse  me  of  having  betrayed  the  Four  Hundred ; 
but  I  did  not  desert  them  until  they  were  themselves  on  the  point 
of  betraying  Athens  to  her  enemies.  You  call  me  The  Buskin, 
as  trying  to  fit  both  parties.  But  what  am  I  to  call  yow,  who  fit 
neither  of  them  ?  who,  under  the  democracy,  were  the  most 
violent  hater  of  the  people,  and  who,  under  the  oligarchy,  have 
become  equally  violent  as  a  hater  of  oligarchical  merit  ?  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  Kritias,  an  enemy  both  to  extreme  democ- 
racy and  to  oligarchical  tyranny.  I  desire  to  constitute  our 
political  community  out  of  those  who  can  serve  it  on  horseback 
and  with  heavy  armor ;  I  have  proposed  this  once,  and  1  still 
stand  to  it.  I  side  not  either  with  democrats  or  despots,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  dignified  citizens.  Prove  that  I  am  now,  or  ever 
have  been,  guilty  of  such  crime,  and  1  shall  confess  myself 
deserving  of  ignominious  death." 

This  reply  of  Theramenes  was  received  with  such  a  shout  of 
applause  by  the  majority  of  the  senate,  as  showed  that  they  were 
resolved  to  acquit  him.  To  the  fierce  antipathies  of  the  .mortified 
Kritias,  the  idea  of  failure  was  intolerable ;  indeed,  he  had  now 
carried  his  hostility  to  such  a  point,  that  the  acquittal  of  his  ene- 
my would  have  been  his  own  ruin.  After  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  Thirty,  he  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  directed  the 
Eleven  with  the  body  of  armed  satellites  to  press  close  on  the 
railing  whereby  the  senators  were  fenced  round,  —  while  the  court 
before  the  senate-house  was  filled  with  the  mercenary  hoplites 
Having  thus  got  his  force  in  hand,  Kritias  returned  and  again 
addressed  the  senate :  "  Senators  (said  he),  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
a  good  president,  when  he  sees  his  friends  around  him  duped,  not 
to  let  them  follow  their  own  counsel.  This  is  what  I  am  now 
going  to  do ;  indeed,  these  men,  whom  you  see  pressing  upon  us 
from  without,  tell  us  plainly  that  they  will  not  tolerate  the  acquit- 
tal of  one  manifestly  working  to  the  ruin  of  the  oligarchy.  It  is 
mii  article  of  our  new  constitution,  that  n  >  man  of  the  select  Three 
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^lioasand  shall  be  condemned  without  your  vote ;  but  that  anj 
man  not  included  in  that  list  may  be  condemned  by  the  Thirty. 
Now  I  take  upon  me,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  my  colleague*, 
to  strike  this  Theramenes  out  of  that  list ;  and  we,  by  our  autLor- 
ity,  condemn  him  to  death." 

Though  Theramenes  had  already  been  twice  concerned  in  put- 
ling  down  the  democracy,  yet  such  was  the  habit  of  all  Athenians 
to  look  for  protection  from  constitutional  forms,  that  he  probably 
accounted  himself  safe  under  the  favorable  verdict  of  the  senate^ 
an!  was  not  prepared  for  the  monstrous  anC  despotic  sentence 
which  he  now  heard  from  his  enemy.  He  sprang  at  once  to  the 
senatorial  hearth,  —  the  altar  and  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the 
senate-house,  —  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  too,  senators,  stand  as  your 
suppliant,  asking  only  for  bare  justice.  Let  it  be  not  in  the 
power  of  Kritias  to  strike  out  me  or  any  other  man  whom  he 
chooses  ;  let  my  sentence  as  well  as  yours  be  passed  according  to 
the  law  which  these  Thirty  have  themselves  prepared.  1  know 
but  too  well,  that  this  altar  will  be  of  no  avail  to  me  as  a  defence ; 
but  I  shall  at  least  make  it  plain,  that  these  men  are  as  impious 
towards  the  gods  as  they  are  nefarious  towards  men.  As  for  you, 
worthy  senators,  I  wonder  that  you  will  not  stand  forward  foi 
your  own  personal  safety ;  since  you  must  be  well  aware,  that 
your  own  names  may  be  struck  out  of  the  Three  Thousand  just 
as  easily  as  mine." 

But  the  senate  remained  passive  and  stupefied  by  fear,  in  spite 
of  these  moving  words,  which  perhaps  were  not  perfectly  heard, 
since  it  could  not  be  the  design  of  Kritias  to  permit  his  enemy  to 
speak  a  second  time.  It  was  probably  while  Theramenes  was 
yet  speaking,  that  the  loud  voice  of  the  herald  was  heard,  calling 
the  Eleven  to  come  forward  and  take  him  into  custody.  The 
Eleven  advanced  into  the  senate,  headed  by  their  brutal  chief 
Satyrus,  and  followed  by  their  usual  attendants.  They  went 
straight  up  to  the  altar,  from  whence  Satyrus,  aided  by  the  attend- 
ants, dragged  him  by  main  force,  while  Kritias  said  to  them : 
"  We  hand  over  to  you  this  man  Theramenes,  condemned  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  Seize  him,  carry  him  off  to  prison,  and  there  do 
the  needful."  Upon  this,  Theramenes  was  dragged  out  of  the 
flomte-house  and  carried  in  custody  through  the  market-place, 
exclaiming   with  a  loud  voice   against  the  atrocious   treatment 
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which  he  was  suffering.  '*  Hold  yourt<»gue  (said  SatjrustohiiiiX 
or  you  will  suffer  for  it."  '*  And  if  I  dQ  hold  my  tongue  (replied 
Theramenes),  shall  not  1  suffer  for  it  also  ?  " 

He  was  conveyed  to  prison,  where  the  usual  draught  of 
hemlock  was  speedily  administered.  After  he  had  swallowed  it, 
there  remained  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  he  jerked 
out  on  the  floor  (according  to  the  playful  convivial  practice  called 
the  Kottabus,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish  an  omen  by  ita 
sound  in  falling,  and  after  which  the  person  who  had  just  drank 
handed  the  goblet  to  the  guest  whose  turn  came  next)  :  "  Let  this 
(said  he)  be  for  the  gentle  Kritias."' 

The  scene  just  described,  which  ended  in  the  execution  of 
Theramenes,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  tragical  in  ancient 
history ;  in  spite  of  the  bald  and  meagre  way  in  which  it  is 
recounted  by  Xenophon,  who  has  thrown  all  the  interest  into  the 
two  speeches.  The  atrocious  injustice  by  which  Theramen^ 
perished,  as  well  as  the  courage  and  self-possession  which  he 
displayed  at  the  moment  of  danger,  and  his  cheerfulness  even  in 
the  prison,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sokrates  three  years  afterwards, 
naturally  enlist  the  warmest  sympathies  of  the  reader  in  hit 
favor,  and  have  tended  to  exalt  the  positive  estimation  of  hiA 
character.  During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy ,2  he  was  extolled  and  pitied  as  one  of  the 
first  martyrs  to  oligarchical  violence  :  later  authors  went  so  far 
as  to  number  him  among  the  chosen  pupils  of  Sokrates*^     But 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen  ii,  3,  56. 

•  See  Lysias,  O*.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  66. 

'  Diodor.  xiv,  5.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Sokrates  and  two  of  his  friends 
were  the  only  persons  who  stood  forward  to  protect  Theramenes,  when 
Satyrus  was  dragging  him  from  the  altar.  Plutarch  (Vit.  x,  Orat.  p.  836) 
ascribes  the  same  act  of  generous  forwardness  to  Isokratts.  There  is  no 
good  ground  for  believing  it,  either  of  one  or  of  the  other.  None  but  sen- 
ators were  present ;  and  as  this  senate  had  been  chosen  by  the  Thirty,  it  it 
not  likely  that  either  Sokrates  or  Isokratds  were  among  its  members.  If 
Sokrat^  had  been  a  member  of  it,  the  fact  would  have  been  noticed  and 
brought  out  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  trial. 

The  manner  in  which  Plutarch  (Consolat.  ad  ApoUon.  c.  6,  p.  105j  statM 
♦he  death  of  Theramends,  that  he  was  "  tortured  to  death  "  by  the  Thir^ 
Ii  an  instance  of  his  loose  speaking. 

Ooaipare  Cicero  about  the  death  of  Theramenes  (Tuseul.  Disp.  i,  40|  96). 
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thoagh  Theramenes  here  became  the  victim  of  a  much  worse 
man  than  himself,  it  will  not  for  that  reason  be  proper  to  accord 
to  him  our  admiration,  which  his  own  conduct  will  not  at  ali 
be  found  to  deserve.  The  reproaches  of  Kritias  against  him, 
founded  on  his  conduct  during  the  previous  conspiracy  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  were  in  the  main  well  founded.  After  having 
been  one  of  the  foremost  originators  of  that  conspiracy,  he 
deserted  his  comrades  as  soon  as  be  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  fail ; 
and  Kritias  had  doubtless  present  to  his  mind  the  fate  of  Anti- 
phoii,  who  had  been  condemned  and  executed  under  the  accusa- 
tion of  Th'jramenes,  together  with  a  reasonable  conviction  that 
the  latter  would  again  turn  against  his  colleagues  in  the  same 
manner,  if.  circumstances  should  encourage  him  to  do  so.  Nor 
was  Kritias  wrong  in  denouncing  the  perfidy  of  Theramenes  with 
regard  to  the  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  death 
of  whom  he  was  partly  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  though 
only  as  an  auxiliary  cause,  and  not  with  that  extreme  stretch  of 
nefarious  stratagem,  which  Xenophon  and  others  have  imputed 
to  him.  He  was  a  selfish,  cunning,  and  faithless  man,  —  ready  to 
enter  into  conspiracies,  yet  never  foreseeing  their  consequences, 
—  and  breaking  faith  to  the  ruin  of  colleagues  whom  he  had  first 
encouraged,  when  he  found  them  more  consistent  and  thorough  • 
going  in  crime  than  himself.' 

Such  high-handed  violence,  by  Kritias  and  the  majority  of  the 
Thirty,  —  carried  though,  even  against  a  member  of  their  own 
Board,  by  intimidation  of  the  senate,  —  lefl  a  feeling  of  disgust 
tnd  dissension  among  their  own  partisans  from  which  their 
power  never  recovered.  Its  immediate  effect,  however,  was  to 
render  them,'  apparently,  and  in  their  own  estimation,  more 
powerful  than  ever.  All  open  manifestation  of  dissent  being  now 
silenced,  they  proceeded  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  cruel  and 
licentious  tyranny.  They  made  proclamation,  that  every  one  not 
included  in  the  list  of  Three  Thousand,  should  depart  without  the 

His  admiration  for  the  manner  of  death  of  Theramenes  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  make  him  rank  that  Athenian  with  Themistokles  and  Pcrikl§s  (De 
Oratiii,  16,  59). 

*  The  epithets  applied  by  Aristophands  to  Theramenes  (Ran.  541-966, 
ooiBcide  pretty  exactly  with  those  in  the  speech  just  noticed,  whith  Xeno 
phon  ascribes  to  Kritias  against  him. 
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walls,  in  order  that  they  might  be  undisturbed  Liasters  within  the 
city,  a  policy  before  resorted  to  by  Periander  of  Corinth  suid 
other  Grecian  despots  J  The  numerous  fugitives  expelled  by 
this  order,  distributed  themselves  partly  in  Peiraeus,  partly  in 
the  various  demes  of  Attica.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  how- 
ever, they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  and  many  of  them 
put  to  death,  in  order  that  their  substance  and  lands  might  be 
appropriated  either  by  the  Thirty  themselves,  or  by  some  favored 
partisan.^  The  denunciations  of  BatracLus,  iEschylides,  and 
other  delators,  became  more  numerous  than  ever,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  seizure  and  execution  of  their  private  enemies ;  and 
the  oligarchy  were  willing  to  purchase  any  new  adherent  by  thus 
gratifying  his  antipathies  or  his  rapacity.3  The  subsequent 
orators  affirmed  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred  victims  were 
put  to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty  ;4  on  this  numerical 
estimate  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  but  the  total  was  doubtless 
prodigious.  It  became  more  and  more  plain  that  no  man  was 
safe  in  Attica ;  so  that  Athenian  emigrants,  many  in  great  poverty 
and  destitution,  were  multiplied  throughout  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories, —  in  Megara,  Thebes,  Oropus,  Chalkis,  Argos,  etc.5  It 
was  not  everywhere  that  these  distressed  persons  could  obtain 
reception ;  for  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Thirty,  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  all  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  from  harboring  fugitive  Athenians ;  an  edict  which 
these  cities  generously  disobeyed,^  though  probably  the  small^^r 
Peloponnesian  cities  complied.     Without  doubt,  this  decree  was 


'  Xenoph  Hellen.  ii,  4,  1  ,  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  97;  Orat 
cxxi,  cont.  Philon.  s  8,  9  ,  Hcrakleid.  Pontic,  c.  5;  Diogen.  Laert.  i,  98. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  c.  })yov  6f  /«  tuv  ;f(ap/cjv,  ?v'  avrol  xal  ol  ^iXoi  root 
rovTuv  &ypoi)i  ;;fotfv  (j>evyovTuv  de  ^f  rdv  Ueipala^  kqI  ivTeir&ev  iro.\Xod( 
dyovTff  henXijaav  Meyapa  koI  Qrj^a^  ruv  inox^povvTuv. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  49 ;  Or.  xxv,  Democrat.  Subvera 
Apolog.  8.  20,  Or.  xxvi,  cont.  Evandr.  s.  23. 

*  -^schines,  Fals.  Legat   c  24,  p  266,  and  cont.  Ktcsiph.  c.  86,  p.  455 
Isokrates,  Or  iv,  Panegyr.  s   131  ;  Or.  vii,  Areopag  s.  76. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  1  ,  Diodor.  xiv,  6  •,  Lysias,  Or.  xxiv,  s.  28,  Of 
xxxi,  cont.  Philon.  s.  10 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cont  Eratosth.  sects.  *8,  99  navraxodev  iKKiifwrrof^eviH 
Phitarch,  Lysand  c.  99  :  Diodor  xiv,  6    Demosth.  de  Rhod.  Libert,  c.  la 
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procurei!  by  Ljsander,  while  his  influence  still  continued  unim 
paired. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  the  lives,  properties,  and  liberties 
of  Athenian  citizens  that  the  Thirty  made  war.  They  were  not 
less  solicitous  to  extinguish  the  intellectual  force  and  education 
of  the  city ;  a  project  so  perfectly  in  harmony  both  with  the 
sentiment  and  practice  of  Sparta,  that  they  counted  on  the 
support  of  their  foreign  allies.  Among  the  ordinances  which 
they  promulgated  was  one,  expressly  forbidding  every  one  ^  "  to 
teach  the  art  of  words,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  translate  literally 
the  Greek  expression,  which  bore  a  most  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation, and  denoted  every  intentional  communication  of  logical, 
rhetorical,  or  argumentative  improvement,  —  of  literary  criticism 
and  composition,  —  and  of  command  over  those  political  and 
moral  topics  which  formed  the  ordinary  theme  of  discussion. 
Such  was  the  species  of  instruction  which  Sok rates  and  other 
sophists,  each  in  his  own  way,  communicated  to  the  Athenian 
youth.  The  great  foreign  sophists,  not  Athenian,  such  as 
Prodikus  and  Protagoras  had  been,  —  though  perhaps  neither 
of  these  two  was  now  alive,  —  were  doubtless  no  longer  in  the 
city,  under  the  calamitous  circumstances  which  had  been  weigh- 
ing upon  every  citizen  since  the  defeat  of  .^gospotami.  But 
there  were  abundance  of  native  teachers,  or  sophists,  inferior  in 
merit  to  these  distinguished  names,  yet  still  habitually  employed, 
with  more  or  less  success,  in  communicating  a  species  of  instruc- 
tion held  indispensable  to  every  liberal  Athenian.  The  edict  of 
the  Thirty  was  in  fact  a  general  suppression  of  the  higher  class 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2,  31.  Kal  kv  tolc  vo/aoig  iyparpEy  Tioyuv  rixvrjv  (jl^ 
di6uGK€iv.  —  Isokrates,  cont.  Sophist.  Or.  xiii,  s.  12.     rijv  iraidevaiv  T7)v  tuv 

Plutarch  ( Themistokles,  c.  1 9 )  affirms  that  the  Thirty  oligarchs,  daring 
their  rule,  altered  the  position  of  the  rostrum  in  the  Pnyx,  the  place  where 
the  democratical  public  assemblies  were  held :  the  rostrum  had  before 
looked  towards  the  sea,  but  they  turned  it  so  as  to  make  it  look  towards 
ti^3  land,  because  the  maritime  service  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it  were  the  chief  stimulants  of  democratical  sentiment.  This  story  hai 
been  often  copied  and  reasserted,  as  if  it  were  an  nndoubted  fa/Jt;  but 
M.  Forchhammer  (Topographic  von  Athen,  p.  289,  in  Kieler,  Philol 
Studien.  1841)  has  shown  it  to  be  untrue  and  even  absurd. 

VOL.  YIII.  70Gi 
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<if  teachers  or  professors,  above  the  rank  of  the  elenicntarj 
teacher  of  letters,  or  grammatist.  If  such  an  edict  could  have 
been  maintained  in  force  for  a  generation,  combined  with  the 
other  mandates  of  the  Thirty,  the  city  out  of  which  Sophoklea 
and  EiUripides  had  just  died,  and  in  which  Plato  and  Isokrat^s 
were  in  vigorous  age,  the  former  twenty-five,  the  latter  twenty- 
nine,  would  have  been  degraded  to  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
meanest  community  in  Greece.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
Grecian' despot  to  suppress  all  those  assemblies  wherein  youths 
came  together  for  the  purpose  of  common  training,  either  intel- 
lectual or  gymnastic;  as  well  as  .the  public  banquets  and  clubs, 
or  associations,  as  being  dangerous  to  his  authority,  and  tending 
to  elevation  of  courage,  and  to  a  consciousness  of  political  rights 
among  the  citizens.^ 

The  enormities  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  severe  comments 
from  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  whose  life  was  spent  in  conversa- 
tion on  instructive  subjects  with  those  young  men  who  sought  his 
society,  though  he  never  took  money  from  any  pupil.  These 
comments  had  been  made  known  to  Kritias  and  Charikles,  who 
Bent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  the  prohibitive  law,  and  peremp- 
torily commanded  him  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  all  conversa^ 
tion  with  youths.  Sokrates  met  this  order  by  putting  some  ques- 
tions to  those  who  gave  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  puzzling  scrutiny, 
destined  to  expose  the  vagueness  of  the  terms  ;  and  to  draw 
the  line,  or  rather  to  show  that  no  definite  line  could  be  drawn, 
between  that  which  was  permitted  and  that  which  was  forbidden. 
But  he  soon  perceived  that  his  interrogations  produced  only  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  wrath,  menacing  to  his  own  safety.  The 
tyrants  ended  by  repeating  their  interdict  in  yet  more  peremp- 
tory terms,  and  by  giving  Sokrates  to  understand,  that  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  censures  which  he  had  cast  upon  them.^ 

Though  our  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  make  out  the  pre- 
cise dates  of  these  various  oppressions  of  the  Thirty,  yet  it  seems 
probable  that  this  prohibition  of  teaching  must  have  been  among 
their  earlier  enactments ;  at  any  rate,  considerably  anterior  to 
the  death  of  Theramenes,  and  thr  general  expulsion  out  of  the 
walls  of  all  except  the  privileged  Three  Thousand.  Theif 
»<i    — — '  ■        ■  ■  ■   ■      — • 

'  Aristot.  Poht.  v,  9,  SL  '  Xeaopb.  Mdmorab.  i,  2,  33^39 
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dominion  continued,  without  any  armed  opposition  made  to  it,  for 
about  eight  months  from  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  that 
is,  from  about  April  to  December  404  B.C.  The  measure  of 
their  iniquity  then  became  full.  They  had  accumulated  against 
themselves,  both  in  Attica  and  among  the  exiles  in  the  circumja* 
cent  territories,  suffering  and  exasperated  enemies,  while  they 
had  lost  the  sympathy  of  Thebes,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  and  were 
less  heartily  supported  by  Sparta. 

During  these  important  eight  months,  the  general  feeling 
throughout  Greece  had  become  materially  different  both  towards 
Athens  and  towards  Sparta.  At  the  moment  when  the  long  war 
was  first  brought  to  a  close,  fear,  antipathy,  and  vengeance 
against  Athens,  had  been  the  reigning  sentiment,  both  among  the 
confederates  of  Sparta  and  among  the  revolted  members  of  the 
extinct  Athenian  empire ;  a  sentiment  which  prevailed  among 
them  indeed  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  the  Spartans  them* 
selves,  who  resisted  it,  and  granted  to  Athens  a  capitulation  at  a 
time  when  many  of  their  allies  pressed  for  the  harshest  measures. 
To  this  resolution  they  were  determined  partly  by  the  still  remain- 
ing force  of  ancient  sympathy ;  partly  by  the  odium  which  would 
have  been  sure  to  follow  the  act  of  expelling  the  Athenian  popu- 
lation, however  it  might  be  talked  of  beforehand  as  a  meet  punish- 
ment ;  partly  too  by  the  policy  of  Lysander,  who  contemplated  the 
keeping  of  Athens  in  the  same  dependence  on  Sparta  and  on  him- 
self, and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  other  outlying  cities  in  which 
he  had  planted  his  dekadarchies. 

So  soon  as  Athens  was  humbled,  deprived  of  her  fleet  and 
walled  port,  and  rendered  innocuous,  the  great  bond  of  common 
fear  which  had  held  the  allies  to  Sparta  disappeared ;  and  while 
the  paramount  antipathy  on  the  part  of  those  allies  towards 
Athens  gradually  died  away,  a  sentiment  oi*  jealousy  and  appre- 
hension of  Sparta  sprang  up  in  its  plaoj,  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  states  among  them.  For  such  a  sentiment  there  was 
more  than  one  reason.  Lysander  had  brought  home  not  only  a 
large  sum  of  money,  but  valuable  spoils  of  other  kinds,  and 
many  captive  triremes,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  success 
aad  been  achieved  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all  the  allies,  so  the 
fruits  of  it  belonged  in  equity  to  all  of  them  jointly,  not  to  Spart» 
alone.  The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  preferred  a  formal  claim  ta 
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be  allowed  to  share;  and  if  the  other  allies  cbstainea  frooi 
openly  backing  the  demand,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was 
not  from  any  different  construction  of  the  equity  of  the  case,  but 
from  fear  of  offending  Sparta.  In  the  testimonial  erected  by 
Lysander  at  Delphi,  commemorative  of  the  triumph,  he  had 
included  not  only  his  own  brazen  statue,  but  that  of  each  com- 
mander of  the  allied  contingents ;  thus  formally  admitting  the 
allies  to  share  in  the  honorary  results,  and  tacitly  sanctioning 
their  claim  to  the  lucrative  results  also.  Nevertheless,  the 
demand  made  by  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  was  not  only 
repelled,  but  almost  resented  as  an  insult ;  especially  by  Lysander^ 
whose  influence  was  at  that  moment  almost  omnipotent. ^ 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  have  withheld  from  the  allies  a 
share  in  this  money,  demonstrates  still  more  the  great  ascendency 
of  Lysander ;  because  there  was  a  considerable  party  at  Sparta 
itself,  who  protested  altogether  against  the  reception  of  so  much 
gold  and  silver,  as  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  Lykurgus,  and 
fatal  to  the  peculiar  morality  of  Sparta.  An  ancient  Spartan, 
Skiraphidas,  or  Phlogidas,  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  exclusive 
adherence  to  the  old  Spartan  money,  heavy  iron,  difficult  to  car- 
ry ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  Lysander  and  his  friends 
obtained  admission  for  the  treasure  into  Sparta ;  under  special 
proviso,  that  it  should  be  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  no  private  citizen  should  ever  circulate  gold^or 
silver.2  The  existence  of  such  traditionary  repugnance  among 
the  Spartans  would  have  seemed  likely  to  induce  them  to  be  just 
towards  tlieir  allies,  since  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  treasure 
would  have  p:one  far  to  remove  the  difficulty ;  yet  they  neverthe- 
less kept  it  all. 


*  Justin  (vi.  10)  mentions  the  demand  thus  made  and  refused.  Plutarch 
(Lysand.  c.  27 )  states  the  demand  as  having  been  made  by  the  Thebans 
cUone^  which  I  disbelieve.  Xenophon,  according  to  the  general  disorderly 
arrangement  of  fiicts  in  his  Hellcnika,  does  not  mention  the  circumstance 
in  its  proper  place,  but  alludes  to  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion  as  having 
before  occurred  (Hellen.  iii,  5,  5).  He  also  specifies  by  name  no  one  bat 
the  Thebans  as  having  actually  made  the  demand ;  but  there  is  a  sabseqaent 
passive,  which  shows  that  not  only  the  Corinthians,  bat  other  allies  aJflQt 
•jmpathized  in  it  (iii,  5,  12). 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  17  j  Plutarch,  Institut  Lacon.  p.  239 
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fiat  besides  this  special  offence  given  to  the  alliej,  tae  conduct 
of  Sparta  in  other  ways  showed  that  she  intended  to  turn  the 
victory  to  her  own  account.  Lysander  was  at  this  moment  all- 
powerful,  playing  his  own  game  under  the  name  of  Sparta.  His 
position  was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  regent  Pausanias  had 
been  after  the  victory  of  Plataea ;  and  his  talents  for  making  use 
of  the  position  incomparably  superior.  The  magnitude  of  his 
successes,  as  well  as  the  eminent  ability  which  he  had  displayed, 
justified  abundant  eulogy  ;  but  in  his  case,  the  eulogy  was  car- 
tied  to  the  length  of  something  like  worship.  Altars  were  erected 
to  him ;  paeans  or  hymns  were  composed  in  his  honor ;  the  Ephe- 
6ians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis ; 
and  the  Samians  not  only  erected  a  statue  to  him  at  Olympia, 
but  even  altered  the  name  of  their  great  festival,  the  Heraea,  to 
Lysandria^  Several  contemporary  poets  — Antilochus,  Choerilus, 
Nikeratus,  and  Antimachus  —  devoted  themselves  to  sing  his 
glories  and  profit  by  his  rewards. 

Such  excess  of  flattery  was  calculated  to  turn  the  head  even  of 
the  most  virtuous  Greek  :  with  Lysander,  it  had  the  eflTect  of  sub- 
stituting, in  place  of  that  assumed  smoothness  of  manner  with 
which  he  began  his  command,  an  insulting  harshness  and  arro- 
gance corresponding  to  the  really  unmeasured  ambition  which  he 
cherished.2  His  ambition  prompted  him  to  aggrandize  Sparta 
separately,  without  any  thought  of  her  allies,  in  order  to  exercise 
dominion  in  her  name.  He  had  already  established  dekadarchies, 
or  oligarchies  of  Ten,  in  many  of  the  insular  and  Asiatic  cities, 
and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  in  Athens  ;  all  composed  of  vehement 
partisans  chosen  by  himself,  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  and 
devoted  to  his  objects.  To  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer  in 
Greece,  it  seemed  as  if  all  these  cities  had  been  converted  into 
dependencies  of  Sparta,  and  were  intended  to  be  held  in  that 
condition ;  under  Spartan  authority,  exercised  by  and  through 
Lysander.'"^     Instead  of  that  general  freedom   which  had  been 

*  Pausan.  vi,  3,  6.  The  Samian  oligarchical  party  owed  their  recent 
restoration  to  Lysander. 

■  Plutarch.  Lysand.  c.  18, 19. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  30.  Ovr<:  de  npoxfopoiifruv^  Ilavaavicic  ^  Pa<riXei>i 
(of  Sparta),  (^^ovrjaaq  Avadvdptf)  t.  Kareipyaff// ivof  ravra  &fia  uhf  fMow]^ 
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promised  as  an  incentive  to  revolt  against  Athens,  a  Spartan  emb 
pire  had  been  constituted  in  place  of  the  extinct  Athenian,  with  a 
tribute,  amounting  to  a  thousand  talents  annually,  intended  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  component  cities  and  islands  J  Such  at  least 
was  the  scheme  of  Lysander,  though  it  never  reached  complete 
execution. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty 
at  Athens  and  by  the  Lysandrian  dekadarchies  in  the  other  cities, 
would  be  heard  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  without  that 
strong  an ti- Athenian  sentiment  which  had  reigned  a  few  months 
before.  But  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  even  at  Sparta 
itself,  opposition  began  to  spring  up  against  the  measures  and  the 
person  of  Lysander.  If  the  leading  men  at  Sparta  had  felt  jeal- 
ous even  of  Brasidas,  who  offended  them  only  by  unparalleled 
success  and  merit  as  a  commander,'^  much  more  would  the  same 
feeling  be  aroused  against  Lysander,  who  displayed  an  overween- 
ing insolence,  and  was  worshipped  with  an  ostentatious  flattery, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Platsea.  An- 
other Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax,  was  now  king  of  Sparta,  in 
conjunction  with  Agis.  Upon  him  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against 
Lysander  told  with  especial  force,  as  it  did  afterwards  upon  Age- 
silaus,  the  successor  of  Agis ;  not  unaccompanied  probably  with 
suspicion,  which  subsequent  events  justified,  that  Lysander  was 
aiming  at  some  interference  with  the  regal  privileges.  Nor  is  it 
unfair  to  suppose  that  Pausanias  was  animated  by  motives  more 
patriotic  than  mere  jealousy,  and  that  the  rapacious  cruelty,  which 
everywhere  dishonored  the  new  oligarchies,  both  shocked  his 
better  feelings  and  inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  stability  of  the 
tjstem.     A  farther  circumstance  which  weakened  the  influence 

aoif  afia  6e  idia^  n oltjoolt o  rag  'A^^^i^af,  TCEiaag  twv  ^^<J>6p<j» 
Tpeigj  e^dyei  ^povpav.  BweinovTO  Si  koI  oi  ^Vfifxaxoi  nuvTegy  ttA^v  Boiotcjp 
Kol  Kopiv^Lu)v.  Ovroi  d'  iTieyov  fiev  on  ov  vofii^oiev  tbopxeiv  av  cn'pareo6^e' 
vol  Iw'  ^A'&ijvaiov^f  fiTjdev  irapdawovdov  "Troiovvrac '  eir parroy  de  ravrat 
bri  kyiyvcjGKOv  AaK  e  6  aifiovtovg  ^ovXofxevov  c  t^v  tuv 
'A^ffvaiov  x^P^"^  oIk  ei av  kqI  it iot^v  noiifaaa^ai .  Com* 
psre  also  iii,  5, 12, 13,  respecting  the  sentiments  entertained  in  Greece  about 
the  conduct  of  the  I^accdaemonians. 

*Diodor.  xiv,  10-13  '  Thucvd.  iv 
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of  Lysander  at  Sparta  was  the  annual  change  of  ephors,  i/nhich 
look  place  about  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 
Those  epbors  under  whom  his  grand  success  and  the  capture  of 
Athens  had  been  consummated,  and  who  had  lent  themselves  en- 
tirely to  his  views,  passed  out  of  office  in  September  404  b.Cm 
and  gave  place  to  others  more  disposed  to  second  Pausanias. 

I  remarked,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  much  more  honor- 
able for  Sparta,  and  how  much  less  unfortunate  for  Athens  and 
for  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would 
have  been,  if  Kallikratidas  had  gained  and  survived  the  baXtle  of 
Arginusae,  so  as  to  close  it  then,  and  to  acquire  for  himself  that 
personal  ascendency  which  the  victorious  general  was  sure  to 
exercise  over  the  numerous  rearrangements  consequent  on  peace. 
We  see  how  important  the  personal  character  of  the  general  so 
placed  was,  when  we  follow  the  proceedings  of  Lysander  during 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  His  personal  views 
were  the  grand  determining  circumstance  throughout  Greece ; 
regulating  both  the  measures  of  Sparta,  and  the  fate  of  the  con- 
quered cities.  Throughout  the  latter,  rapacious  and  cruel  oligar- 
chies ?•  ere  organized,  —  of  Ten  in  most  cities,  but  of  Thirty  in 
Athens,  -;-  all  acting  under  the  power  and  protection  of  Sparta, 
but  in  real  subordination  to  his  ambition.  Because  he  happened 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  selfish  thirst  for  power,  the  meas- 
ures of  Sparta  were  divested  not  merely  of  all  Pan-Hellenic  spirit, 
but  even,  to  a  great  degree,  of  reference  to  her  own  confederates, 
and  concentrated  upon  the  acquisition  of  imperial  preponder- 
ance for  herself.  Now  if  Kallikratidas  had  been  the  ascendent 
person  at  this  critical  juncture,  not  only  such  narrow  and  baneful 
impulses  would  have  been  comparatively  inoperative,  but  the 
leading  state  would  have  been  made  to  set  the  example  of  recom- 
mending, of  organizing,  and  if  necessary,  of  enforcing  arrange- 
ments favorable  to  Pan-Hellenic  brotherhood.  Kallikratidas 
would  not  only  have  refused  to  lend  himself  to  dekadarcliies 
governing  by  his  force  and  for  his  purposes,  in  the  subordinate 
cities,  but  he  would. have  discountenanced  such  conspiracies, 
wherever  they  tended  to  arise  spontaneously.  No  ruffian  like 
Kritias,  no  crafty  schemer  like  Theramenes,  would  have  reckoned 
upon  his  aid  as  they  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of  Lysander 
Probably  he  would  have  left  the  government  of  each  city  to  iti 
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owu  natural  tendencies,  oligarchical  or  democratical ;  interferiog 
only  in  special  cases  of  actual  and  pronounced  necessity.  Now 
the  influence  of  an  ascendent  state,  employed  for  such  purposes, 
and  emphatically  discarding  all  private  ends  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  stable  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  and  fraternity ;  employed 
too  thus,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  of  the  Greek  towns  were  in 
the  throes  of  reorganization,  having  to  take  up  a  new  political 
course  in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances,  is  an  element  of 
which  the  force  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  prodigious  as  well 
as  beneficial.  What  degree  of  positive  good  might  have  been 
wrought,  by  a  noble-minded  victor  under  such  special  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  presume  to  affirm  in  detail.  But  it  would 
have  been  no  mean  advantage,  to  have  preserved  Greece  from 
beholding  and  feeling  such  enormous  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  Lysander ;  through  whose  management  the  worst  ten- 
dencies of  an  imperial  city  were  studiously  magnified  \Sy  the  exor- 
bitance of  individual  ambition.  It  was  to  him  exclusively  that 
the  Thirty  in  Athens,  and  the  dekadarchies  elsewhere,  owed  both 
their  existence  and-  their  means  of  oppression. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  explain  the  general  changes 
which  had  gone  on  in  Greece  and  in  Grecian  feeling  during  the 
eight  months  succeeding  the  capture  of  Athens  in  March  404  B.C., 
in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  position  of  the  Thirty  oli- 
garchs, or  Tyrants,  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Athenian  population 
both  in  Attica  and  in  exile,  about  the  beginning  of  December  in 
the  same  year,  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached.  We  see 
how  it  was  that  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Megara,  who  in  March  had 
been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  had  now  become 
alienated  both  from  Sparta  and  from  the  Lysandrian  Thirty, 
whom  they  viewed  as  viceroys  of  Athens  for  separate  Spartan 
benefit.  We  see  how  the  basis  was  thus  laid  of  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  exiles  who  fled  from  Attica ;  a  feeling  which  the  recital 
of  the  endless  enormities  perpetrated  by  Kritias  and  his  colleagues 
inflamed  every  day  more  and  more.  We  discern  at  the  same  tim« 
how  the  Thirty,  while  thus  incurring  enmity  both  in  and  out  of 
Attica,  were  at  the  same  time  losing  the  hearty  support  of  Sparta, 
from  the  decline  of  Lysander's  influence,  and  the  growing  oppo- 
dition  of  his  rivals  at  home. 

In  spite  of  formal  prohibition  from  Sparta,  obtained  doubtless 
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under  the  influence  of  Lysander,  the  Athenian  emigrants  had 
obtained  shelter  in  all  the  states  bordering  on  Attica.  It  was  from 
Bceotia  that  they  struck  the  first  blow.  Thrasybulus,  Anytus, 
and  Archinus,  starting  from  Thebes  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
Theban  public,  and  with  substantial  aid  from  Ismenias  and  other 
wealthy  citizens, —  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  exiles  stated  va- 
riously at  thirty,  sixty,  seventy,  or  somewhat  above  one  hundred 
men,'  —  seized  Phyle,  a  frontier  fortress  in  the  mountains  north 
of  Attica,  lying  on  the  direct  road  between  Athens  and  Thebes. 
Probably  it  had  no  garrison  ;  for  the  Thirty,  acting  in  the  inter- 
est of  Lacedsemonian  predominance,  had  dismantled  all  the  out- 
lying fortresses  in  Attica  ;2  so  that  Thrasybulus  accomplished  his 
purpose  without  resistance.  The  Thirty  marched  out  from  Athens 
to  attack  him,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  comprising  the 
Lacedaemonian  hoplites  who  formed  their  guard,  the  Three  Thou- 
sand privileged  citizens,  and  all  the  knights,  or  horsemen.  Prob- 
ably the  small  company  of  Thrasybulus  was  reinforced  by  fresh 
accessions  of  exiles,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  have  occupied 
the  fort.  For  by  the  time  that  the  Thirty  with  their  assailing 
force  arrived,  he  was  in  condition  to  repel  a  vigorous  assault 
made  by  the  younger  soldiers,  with  considerable  loss  to  the 
aggressors. 

Disappointed  in  this  direct  attack,  the  Thirty  laid  plans  for 
blockading  Phyle,  where  they  knew  that  there  was  no  stock  of 
provisions.  But  hardly  had  their  operations  commenced,  when 
a  snow-storm  fell,  so  abundant  and  violent,  that  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  position  and  retire  to  Athens,  leaving  much 
of  their  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  garrison  at  Phyle.  In  the 
language  of  Thrasybulus,  this  storm  was  characterized  as  provi- 
dential, since  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  until  the  moment 
preceding,  and  since  it  gave  time  to  receive  reinforcements  which 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  2  ;  Diodor.  xiv,  32 ;  Paasan.  i,  29,  3;  Lysias,  Or. 
xiii,  cont.  Agoi*at.  sect.  84 ;  Justin,  v,  9  ;  -^schines,  cont.  Ktesiphon,  c.  62, 
p.  437  ;  Demosth.  cont.  Timokrat.  c.  34,  p.  742.  ^schines  allots  more  than 
one  hundred  followers  to  the  captors  of  Phyle. 

The  sympathy  which  the  Athenian  exiles  found  at  Thebes  is  attested  in 
a  fragment  of  Lysias  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Jud.  de  Lysii,  p.  594  (Fragm.  47, 
ed.  Bekker). 

•  Lysias,  Or.  xii,  cc  it  Eratosth.  sect.  41,  p.  'i24. 
VOL.   TIU.  12 
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made  lum  seven  hundred  sfrongJ  Though  the  weather  was 
such  that  the  Thirty  did  not  choose  to  keep  their  main  force  i& 
the  neighborhood  of  Phyle,  and  perhaps  the  Three  Thousand 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  hearty  in  the  cause  to  allow  it, 
yet  they  sent  their  Lacedaemonians  and  two  tribes  of  Athenian 
horsemen  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  the  garrison.  This  body 
Thrasybulus  contrived  to  attack  by  surprise.  Descending  from 
Phyle  by  night,  he  halted  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their 
position  until  a  little  before  daybreak,  when  the  night-watch  had 
just  broken  up,2  and  when  the  grooms  were  making  a  noise 
in  rubbing  down  the  horses.  Just  at  that  moment,  the  hoplites^ 
from  Phyle  rushed  upon  them  at  a  running  pace,  found  ever}* 
man  unprepared,  and  some  even  in  their  beds,  and  dispersed 
them  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  One  hundred  and  twent]f 
hoplites  and  a  few  horsemen  were  slain,  while  abundance  of  arm? 
and  stores  were  captured  and  carried  back  to  Phyle  in  triumph.^ 
News  of  the  defeat  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  city,  from 
whence  the  remaining  horsemen  immediately  came  forth  to  the 
rescue,  but  could  do  nothing  more  than  protect  the  carrying  off 
of  the  dead. 

This  successful  engagement  sensibly  changed  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  parties  in  Attica ;  encouraging  the  exiles  as  much  as  it 
depressed  the  Tliirty.  Even  among  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
at  Athens,  dissension  began  to  arise ;  the  minority  which  had 
sympathized  with  Theramenes,  as  well  *as  that  portion  of  the 
Three  Thousand  who  were  least  compromised  as  accomplices  in 
the  recent  enormities,  began  to  waver  so  manifestly  in  thei:* 
allegiance,  that  Kritias  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  doubt  ol 
being  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  city.  They  resolved  tc 
secure  Eleusis  and  the  island  of  Salami.^,  as  places  of  safety 
and  resource  in  case  of  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
They  accordingly  w^nt  to  Eleusis  with  a  considerable  number  of 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  2,  5^  14. 

*  See  an  analogous  case  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  sarprised  bj  tbf 
rhebans  at  tiiis  dangerous  hour,  Xenopb.  Hellen.  rii,  i,  16;  compttfii 
Xenoph.  Mag'itr.  £qait.  vii,  12. 

'Xenopb.  llellen.  ii,  4,  5,  7.  DiodeniB  (xiv,  32,  33)  repreients  the 
occasion  of  this  battle  somewh9>t  dififerently.  I  follow  the  actoimt  d 
Xenophoa 
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Che  Athenian  horsemen,  under  pretence  of  examining  into  the 
•trength  of  the  place  and  the  number  of  its  defenders,  so  as  to 
determine  what  amount  of  farther  garrison  would  be  necessary. 
All  the  Eleusinians  disposed  and  qualified  for  armed  service, 
were  ordered  to  come  in  person  and  give  in  their  names  to  the 
Thirty,^  in  a  building  having  its  postern  opening  on  to  the 
sea-beach ;  along  which  were  posted  the  horsemen  and  the 
attendants  from  Athens.  Each  Eleusinian  hoplite,  after  having 
presented  himself  and  returned  his  name  to  the  Thirty,  was 
ordered  to  pass  out  through  this  exit,  where  each  man  succes- 
sively found  himself  in  the  power  of  the  horsemen,  and  was 
fettered  by  the  attendants.  Lysimachus,  the  hipparch,  or  com- 
mander of  the  horsemen,  was  directed  to  convey  all  these  prison- 
ers to  Athens,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Eleven.2 
Having  thus  seized  and  carried  away  from  Eleusis  every  citizen 
whose  sentiments  or  whose  energy  they  suspected,  and  having 
left  a  force  of  their  own  adherents  in  the  place,  the  Thirty 
returned  to  Athens.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears,  a  similar 
visit  and  seizure  of  prisoners  was  made  by  some  of  them  in 
Salamis.3  On  the  next  day,  they  convoked  at  Athens  all  thei  .• 
Three  Thousand  privileged  hoplites  —  together  with  all  the 
remaining  horsenien  who  had  not  been  employed  at  Eleusis  or 
Salamis  —  in  the  Odeon,  half  of ,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  all  under  arms.  "  Grentlemen  (said 
Kritias,  addressing  his  countrymen),  we  keep  up  the  government 
not  less  fo-  your  benefit  than  for  our  own.  You  must  therefore 
share  with  us  in  the  danger,  as  well  as  in  the  honor,  of  our 
position.  Here  are  these  Eleusinian  prisoners  awaiting  sentence ; 
you  must  pa?!3  a  vote  condemning  them  all  to  death,  in  order  that 
Ypur  hopes  and  fears  may  be  identified  with  ours."     He  then 

*  Xencph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  8.  I  apprehend  that  anoypdipea'&aL  here  refers  to 
prospective  military  service;  as  in  vi,  5,  29,  and  in  Cyropsed.  ii,  1,  18,  19 
The  words  in  the  context,  tcoct}^  ^vXaKfiq  irpoadeijaoivTo y  attest 
that  such  is  the  meaning ;  though  the  commentators,  and  Storz  in  hii 
Lexicon  Xenophonteam.  interpret  differently. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  8. 

^  Both  Lysias  (Orat,  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  53;  Orat.  xili,  cont.  Agorat.  b 
47)  and  Diodorus  (xiv,  32)  connect  together  these  two  similar  proceedingi 
at  Eleusis  and  at  Salamis.    Xenophon  mentions  only  the  affai"  at  Eleusif 
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pointed  to  a  spot  immediately  before  him  and  in  his  view,  diroei- 
ing  each  man  to 'deposit  upon  it  his  pebble  of  condemnation 
visibly  to  every  one.i  1  have  before  remarked  that  at  Athens, 
open  voting  was  well  known  to  be  the  same  thing  as  voting  under 
constraint ;  there  was  no  security  for  free  and  genuine  suffrage 
except  by  making  it  secret  as  well  as  numerous.  Kritias  was 
obeyed,  without  reserve  or  exception ;  probably  any  dissentient 
f^'ould  have  been  put  to  death  on  the  spot.  All  the  prisoners, 
seemingly  three  hundred  in  number,^  were  condemned  by  the 
same  vote,  and  executed  forthwith. 

Though  this  atrocity  gave  additional  satisfaction  and  confidence 
to  the  most  violent  friends  of  Kritias,  it  probably  alienated  a 
greater  number  of  others,  and  weakened  the  Thirty  instead  of 
strengthening  them.  It  contributed  in  part,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  to  the  bold  and  decisive  resolution  now  taken  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  five  days  after  his  late  success,  of  marching  by  night  from 
Phyle  to  Peiraeus.3  His  force,  though  somewhat  increased,  was 
still  no  more  than  one  thousand  men ;  altogether  inadequate  by 
itself  to  any  considerable  enterprise,  had  he  not  counted  on 
positive  support  and  junction  from  fresh  comrades,  together  with 
a  still  greater  amount  of  negative  support-  from  disgust  or 
indifference  towards  the  Thirty.  He  was  indeed  speedily  joined 
by  many  sympathizing  countrymen  ;  but  few  of  them,  since  the 
general  disarming  manoeuvre  of  the  oligarchs,  had  heavy  armor. 
Some  had  light  shields  and  darts,  but  others  were  wholly 
unarmed,  and  could  merely  serve  as  throwers  of  stones.* 

Peiraeus  was  at  this  moment  an  open  town,  deprived  of  its 
fortifications  as  well  as  of  those  Long  Walls  which  had  so  long 
connected  it  with  Athens.  It  was  however  of  large  compass,  and 
required  an  ampler  force  to  defend  it  than  Thrasybulus  could 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  9.     Aei^ac  6e  ri  x<^piov,  ic  tovto  kKe?.evae  ^ave- 

puv  ^epeiv  rrjv  '^fi<^ov.     Compare  Lysias,  Or.  xiii,  cont.  Agorat. «. 

40,  and  Thucyd.  iv,  74,  about   the  conduct  of  the   Megarian   oligarchical 

lep^ers  :  koI  tovtw  irepl  uvayKaaavre^  rdv  d^fiov^^<pov  <^aveplv  d.eviYiuiV 
rtc. 

*  Lysias  (Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  53)  gives  this  number 
'  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  ii,  4,  10,  13.     r/iipav  nefiirrffv,  etc. 

^  Xenoph  Hellen.  ii,  4,  12. 
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muster.  Accordingly,  when  the  Thirty  marched  oiJt  of  Athena 
the  next  morning  to  attack  him,  with  their  full  force  of  Athenian 
boplites  and  horsemen,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
besides,  he  in  vain  attempted  to  maintain  against  them  the  great 
carriage-road  which  led  down  to  Peirseus.  He  was  compelled  to 
concentrate  his  forces  in  Munychia,  the  easternmost  portion  of 
the  aggregate  called  Peiraeus,  nearest  to  the  bay  of  Phalerum, 
and  comprising  one  of  those  three  ports  which  had  once  sustained 
the  naval  power  of  Athens.  Thrasybulus  occupied  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Munychia,  and  the  adjoining  Bendideion,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  Munychia,  and  accessible  only  by  a  street  of  steep 
ascent.  In  the  rear  of  his  hoplites,  whose  files  were  ten  deep, 
were  posted  the  darters  and  slingers :  the  ascent  being  so  steep 
that  these  latter  could  cast  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  the 
hoplites  in  their  front.  Presently  Kritias  and  the  Thirty,  having 
first  mustered  in  the  market-place  of  Peiraeus,  called  the  Ilippo- 
damian  agora,  were  seen  approaching  with  their  superior  num- 
bers ;  mounting  the  hill  in  close  array,  with  hoplites  not  less  than 
fifty  in  depth.  Thrasybulus,  after  an  animated  exhortation  to 
his  soldiers,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  to  avenge,  and  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  which  exposed  the  close  ranks' of  the  enemy  to  the 
destructive  effect  of  missiles,  and  would  force  them  to  crouch 
under  their  shields  so  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  a  charge  with  the 
spear  in  front,  waited  patiently  until  they  came  within  distance, 
standing  in  the  foremost  rank  with  the  prophet  —  habitually 
consulted  before  a  battle  —  by  his  side.  The  latter,  a  brave  and 
devoted  patriot,  while  promising  victory,  had  exhorted  his  com- 
rades not  to  charge  until  some  one  on  their  own  side  should  be 
slain  or  wounded  :  he  at  the  same  time  predicted  his  own  death 
in  the  conflict.  When  the  troops  of  the  Thirty  advanced  neai 
enough  in  ascending  the  hill,  the  light-armed  in  the  rear  of' 
Thrasybulus  poured  upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  over  the  heads 
of  their  own  hoplites,  with  considerable  effect.  As  they  seemed 
to  waver,  seeking  to  cover  themselves  with  their  shields,  and  thus 
not  seeing  well  before  them,  the  prophet,  hiniself  seemingly  in 
arms,  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward,  was  the  first  to  close 
with  the  enemy,  and  perished  in  the  onset.  Thrasybulus  with 
the  main  body  of  hoplitos  followed  him,  charged  vigorously  dowfl 
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the  hill,  and  after  a  smart  resistance,  drove  them  back  in  diHordei; 
with  the  loss  of  seventy  men.    What  was  of  still  greater  momenti 
Kritias  and   Hippomachus,  who  headed  their  troops  on  the  left^ 
were  among  the  slain;  together  with  Charmides  son  of  Glaukon, 
one  of  the  ten  oligarchs  who  had  been  placed  to  manage  Peiraeus.* 
This  great  and  important  advantage  left  the  troops  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  in  possession  of  seventy  of  the  enemy's  dead,  whom  they 
stripped  of  their  arms,  but  not  of  their  clothing,  in  token  of  respect 
for  fellow-countrymen.2     So    disheartened,  lukewarm,  and   dis- 
united were  the  hoplites  of  the  Thirty,  in  spite  of  their  great 
superiority  of  number,  that  they  sent  to  solicit  the  usual  truce  for 
burying  the  dead.     Tliis  was  of  course  granted,  and  the  two  con 
tending  parties  became  intermingled  with  each  other  in  the  per 
formance  of  the  funeral  duties.     Amidst  so  impressive  a  scene, 
their  common  feelings  as  Athenians  and  fellow-countrymen  were 
forcibly  brought  back,  and  many  friendly  observations  were  inter 
changed   among  them.     Kleokritus  —  herald   of  the   mysts,   or 
communicants  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  respected  gentes  in  the  state  —  was  among  the  exiles. 
His  voice  was  peculiarly  loud,  and  the  function  which  he  held 
enabled  him  to  obtain  silence  while  he  addressed  to  the  citizens 
serving  with  the  Thirty  a  touching  and  emphatic  remonstrance: 
"  Why  are  you  thus  driving  us  into  banishment,  fellow-citizens? 
Why  are  you  seeking  to  kill  us  ?     We  have  never  done  you  the 
least  harm ;  we  have  partaken  with  you  in  religious  rites  and 
festivals ;  we  have  been  your  companions   in  chorus,  in  school, 
4nd  in  army ;  we  have  braved  a  thousand  dangers  with  you,  by 
jiand  and  sea,  in  defence  of  our  common  safety  and' freedom.     I 
adjure  you  by  our  common  gods,  paternal  and  maternal,  by  our 
common  kindred  and  companionship,  desist  from  thus  wronging 
your  country  in  obedience  to  these  nefarious   Thirty,  who  have 
'^    slain  as  many  citizens  in  eight  months,  for  their  own  private  gains^ 
as  the  Feloponnesians  in  ten  years  of  war.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  plunged  us  into  wicked  and  odious  war  one  against  another, 
when  we  might  live  together  in  peace.    Be  assured  that  your  slain 
in  this  battle  have  cost  us  as  many  tears  as  they  have  cost  you."  > 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  12,  20. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  li,  4,  19 ;  Cornel.  Nepw«,  Thrasjbul.  c.  2. 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  22. 
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Such  affecting  appeals,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  respected 
nation  like  Kleokntus,  and  doubtless  from  others  also,  began  to 
wt)rk  so  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from  Athens,  that 
the  Thirty  were  obliged  to  give  orders  for  immediately  returning, 
which  Thrasybulus  did  not  attempt  to  prevent,  though  it  might 
have  been  in  his  power  to  do  so.'  But  their  ascendency  had 
received  a  shock  from  wliich  it  never  fully  recovered.  On  the 
next  day  they  appeared  downcast  and  dispirited  in  the  senate, 
which  was  itself  thinly  attended ;  while  the  privileged  Three 
Thousand,  marshalled  in  different  companies  on  guard,  were 
everywhere  in  discord  and  partial  mutiny.  Those  among  them 
who  had  been  most  compromised  in  the  crimes  of  the  Thirty, 
were  strenuous  in  upholding  the  existing  authority ;  while  such 
as  had  been  less  guilty  protested '  against  the  continuance  of  such 
unholy  war,  and  declared  that  the  Thirty  should  not  be  permitted 
to  bring  Athens  to  utter  ruin.  And  though  the  horsemen  still 
continued  steadfast  partisans,  resolutely  opposing  all  accommoda-^ 
tion  with  the  exiles,^  yet  the  Thirty  were  farther  weakened  by 
the  death  of  Kritias,  the  ascendent  and  decisive  head,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  among  them ;  while 
that  party,  both  in  the  senate  and  out  of  it,  which  had  formerly 
adhered  to  Theramenes,  now  again  raised  its  head.  A  public 
meeting  among  them  was  held,  in  which  what  may  be  called  the 
opposition-party  among  the  Thirty,  that  which  had  opposed  the 
extreme  enormities  of  Kritias,  became  predominant.  It  was 
determined  to  depose  the  Thirty,  and  to  constitute  a  fresh  oligar- 
chy of  Ten,  one  from  each  tribe.^  But  the  members  of  the 
Thirty  were  individually  reeligible ;  so  that  two  of  them,  Eratos-^ 
thenes  and  Pheidon,  if  not  more,  adherents  of  Theramenes  and 
unfriendly  to  Kritias  and  Charikles,''  with  others  of  the  same  vein 
of  sentiment,  were  chosen  among  the  Ten.  Charikles  and  the 
more  violent  members,  having  thus  lost  their  ascendency,  no 
longer  deemed  themselves  safe  at  Athens,  but  retired  to  Eleusis, 
which  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  occupy  beforehand.     Prob- 

-  -   —  ■         -      -*     — ■^p  I  I-.--.....  ■  --■■■■  .,        ■■-^-  ■■■iM^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  22 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  55 :  ot 
pitv  yap  Ik  neipaUcj^  Kpeirrovc  ovre^  elaaav  avroiX  inreX^eiv,  etc. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  24.  ^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  i>3. 

♦  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sects.  55,  56  ;  ol  doKovvre^  eivai  ivav» 
ti^raroi  ^apiKXei  kqi  Kpirig.  kq)  ry  tovtuv  kraipti^^  etc. 
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ably  a  number  of  thtir  partisans,  and  the  Lacedsemonian  ganiBOM 
also,  retired  thither  along  with  them. 

The  nomination  of  this  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  was  plainly  a 
compromise,  adopted  by  some  from  sincere  disgust  at  the  oligar- 
chical system,  and  desire  to  come  to  accommodation  with  the 
exiles ;  by  others,  from  a  conviction  that  thetonly  way  of  main- 
taining the  oligarchical  system,  and  repelling  the  exiles,  was  to 
constitute  a  new  oligarchical  Board,  dismissing  that  which  had 
become  obnoxious.  The  latter  was  the  purpose  of  the  horsemen, 
-the  main  upholders  of  the  first  Board  as  well  as  of  the  second ; 
and  such  also  was  soon  reen  to  be  the  policy  of  Eratosthenes  and 
his  colleagues.  Instead  of  attempting  to  agree  upon  terms  of 
accommodation  with  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus  generally,  they  merely 
tried  to  corrupt  separately  Thrasybulus  and  the  leaders,  offering 
to  admit  ten  of  them  to  a  share  of  the  oligarchical  power  at 
Athens,  provided  they  would  betray  their  party.  This  offer 
having  been  indignantly  refused,  the  war  was  again  resumed 
between  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  to  the  bitter  disappointment,  not 
less  of  the  exiles  than  of  that  portion  of  the  Athenians  who  bad 
hoped  better  things  from  the  new  Board  of  Ten.' 

But  the  forces  of  oligarchy  were  seriously  enfeebled  at  Athens,^ 
as  well  by  the  secession  of  all  the  more  violent  spirits  to  Eleusis, 
as  by  the  mistrust,  discord,  and  disaffection  which  now  reigned 
within  the  city.  Far  from  being  able  to  abuse  power  like  their 
predecessors,  the  Ten  did  not  even  fully  confide  in  their  three 
thousand  hoplites,  but  were  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  in  conjunction  with  the  hipparch  and  the 
horsemen,  who  did  double  duty,  —  on  horseback  in  the  day-time, 
and  as  hoplites  with  their  shields  along  the  walls  at  night,  for 
fear  of  surprise,  —  employing  the  Odeon  as  their  head-quarters. 
The  Ten  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  solicit  farther  aid ;  while  the 
Thirty  sent  envoys  thither  also,  from  Eleusis,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  both  representing  that  the  Athenian  people  had  revolted 
from  Sparta,  and  required  farther  force  to  reconquer  them.3 

^  The  facts  which  I  have  here  set  down,  result  from  a  comparison  of 
Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  sects.  53,  59,  94  :  ^eidcjv,  alpeStk  ^f^ 
6ia?\.?M^ai  KOL  Karayayeiv.     Diodor.  xiv,  32  j  Justin,  v,  9. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  xviii,  cont.  Kaliimach.  s.  25. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  li,  4,  24,  23. 
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Such  foreign  aid  became  daily  more  necessary  to  them,  sinc€i 
the  fones  of  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus  grew  stronger,  before  their 
eyes,  in  numbers,  m  arms,  and  in  hope  of  success ;    exerting 
themselves,  with  successful  energy,  to  procure  additional  arms 
and  shields,  though  some  of  the  shields,  indeed,  were  no  better 
than  wood- work  or  wicker-work  whitened  over.^     Many  exiles 
flocked  in  to  their  aid,  while  others  sent  donations  of  money  or 
arms:  among  the  latter,  the   orator   Lysias   stood  conspicuous, 
transmitting  to  Peiraeus  a  present  of  two  hundred  shields  as  well 
as  two  thousand  drachms  in  money,  and  hiring  besides  three  hun- 
dred fresh  soldiers ;  while  his  friend  Thrasyda2us,  the  leader  of 
the  democratical  interest  at  Elis,  was  induced  to  furnish  a  loan 
of  two  talents.2     Others  also  lent  money;  some  Boeotians  fur- 
nished two  talents,  and  a  person   named  Gelarchus  contributed 
Jhe  large  sum  of  five  talents,  repaid  in  after  times  by  the  people."' 
Proclamation  was  made  by  Thrasybulus,  that  all  metics   who 
would  lend  aid  should  be  put  on  the  footing  of  isotely,  or  equal 
payment  of  taxes  with  citizens,  exempt  from   the  metic-tax  and 
other  special  burdens.     Within  a  short  time  he  had  got  together  a 
considerable  force  both  in  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  and  even 
seventy  horsemen ;  so  that  he  was  in  condition  to  make  excursions 
out  of  Peiraeus, and  to  collect  wood  and  provisions.  Nor  did  the  Ten 
venture  to  make  any  aggressive  movement  out  of  Athens,  except 
so  far  as  to  send  out  the  horsemen,  who  slew  or  captured  strag- 
glers from  the  force  of  Thrasybulus.     Lysimachus  the  hipparch, 
the  same  who  had  commanded  under  the  Thirty  at  the  seizure  of 
the  Eleusinian  citizens,  having  made  prisoners  some  young  Athe- 
nians, bringing  in  provisions  from  the  country  for  the  consumption 
of  the  troops  in  Peiraeus,  put  them  to  death,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strances from  several  even  of  his  own  men ;  for  which  cruelty 
Thrasybulus  retaliated,  by  putting  to  death  a  horseman  named 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  25. 

•  Plutarch,  Vit.  x,  Orator,  p.  835 ;  Lysias,  Or.  xxxi,  cont.  Philon.  sects 
19-34. 

Lysias  and  his  brother  had  caiTied  on  a  manufactory  of  shields  at 
Athens.  The  Thirty  had  plundered  it  j  but  some  of  the  stock  probably 
escaped. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  32,  p.  502 ;  Lysias  cont,  Nikomach.  Or.  xxx 
t.  29. 

VOL.  VIII.  12*  180C. 
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Kallistratus,  made  prisoner  in  one  of  their  marches  to  the  neiglfe 
boring  villages.^ 

In  the  established  civil  war  which  now  raged  in  Attica,  Thra- 
gybulas  and  the  exiles  in  Peirseus  had  decidedly  the  advantage ; 
maintaining  the  offensive,  while  the  Ten  in  Athens,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  were  each  thrown  upon  their 
defence.  The  division  of  the  oligarchical  force  into  these  two 
sections  doubtless  weakened  both,  while  the  democrats  in  Peiraeua 
were  hearty  and  united.  Presently,  however,  the  arrival  of  a 
Spartan  auxiliary  force  altered  the  balance  of  parties.  Lysander, 
whom  the  oligarchical  envoys  had  expressly  requested  to  be  sent 
to  them  as  general,  prevailed  with  the  ephors  to  grant  their 
request.  While  he  himself  went  to  Eleusis  and  got  together  a 
Peloponnesigm  land-force,  his  brother  Libys  conducted  a  fleet  of 
forty  triremes  to  block  up  Peirasus,  and  one  hundred  talents  were 
lent  to  the  Athenian  oligarchs  out  of  the  large  sum  recently 
brought  from  Asia  into  the  Spartan  treasury .2 

The  arrival  of  Lysander  brought  the  two  sections  of  oligarchs 
in  Attica  again  into  cooperation,  restrained  the  progress  of  Thra- 
sybulus,  and  even  reduced  Peiraeus  to  great  straits  by  preventing 
all  entry  of  ships  or  stores.  Nor  could  anything  have  prevented 
it  from  being  reduced  to  surrender,  if  Lysander  had  been  allowed 
free  scope  in  his  operations.  But  the  general  sentiment  of 
Greece  had  by  this  time  become  disgusted  with  his  ambitious 
policy,  and  with  the  oligarchies  which  he  had  everywhere  set  up 
as  his  instruments  ;  a  sentiment  not  without  influence  on  the 
feelings  of  the  leading  Spartans,  who,  already  jealous  of  his 
ascendency,  were  determined  not  to  increase  it  farther  by  allow- 
ing him  to  conquer  Attica  a  second  time,  in  order  to  plant  hia 
own  creatures  as  rulers  at  Athens.^ 


^  Xenoph.  HcUen.  ii,  4,  27. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  28 ;  Diodor.  xiv,  33 ;  Lysias,  Orat.  xii,  cont. 
Kratosth.  s.  60. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  29.  Ovru  Se  rrpoxcjpovvrvif,  Havoavia^  6  f^aai^evc^ 
^Oovrjoag  Avauv^po)^  ei  Kareipyaafievo^  ravra  a/ia  fihv  evAoKifzi/aoiy  ufia  6i 
Idla^  narjaoLTo  Taq  'AiJ^vac,  izeiaag  tuv  'E66pcjv  rpelg,  i^ayci  ^>povpdv. 

Diodor.  xiv,  33.  Ilavaaviac  de ,  ^^ovunf  jutP  ry  Avaavdp^,  dcvpui 

Ae  r^  ^vrapTTjv  udo^ovaav  irapd,  toIq  'EX^  ftw,  etc. 

Platarch,  Lysand.  c.  21. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  king  Pausanias  obtain'dd 
the  consent  of  three  out  of  the  five  ephors  to  undertake  himself 
an  expedition  into  Attica,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  con- 
federacy, for  which  he  immediately  issued  proclamation.  Opposed 
to  tlie  political  tendencies  of  Lysander,  he  was  somewhat  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  the  democracy,  not  merely  at  Athens,  bul 
elsewhere  also,  as  at  MantineiaJ  It  was  probably  understood 
that  his  intentions  towards  Athens  were  lenient  and  anti-Lysan- 
drian,  so  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  obeyed  the  summons 
generally :  yet  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  still  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  Athens  had  done  nothing  to  violate  the  late  con- 
vention ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  altered  feelings  of  Greece 
during  the  last  year,  since,  down  to  the  period  of  that  convention, 
these  two  states  had  been  more  bitterly  hostile  to  Athens  than 
any  others  in  the  confederacy.  They  suspected  that  even  the 
expedition  of  Pausanias  was  projected  with  selfish  Lacedaemonian 
views,  to  secure  Attica  as  a  separate  dependency  of  Sparta, 
though  detached  from  Lysander.^ 

On  approaching  Athens,  Pausanias,  joined  by  Lysander  and 
the  forces  already  in  Attica,  encamped  in  the  garden  of  the 
Academy,  near  the  city  gates.  His  sentiments  were  sufficiently 
known  beforehand  to  offer  encouragement ;  so  that  the  vehement 
reaction  against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty,  which  the  presence 
of  Lysander  had  doubtless  stifled,  burst  forth  without  delay.  The 
surviving  relatives  of  the  victims  slain  beset  him  even  at  the 
Academy  in  his  camp,  with  prayers  for  protection  and  cries  of 
vengeance  against  the  oligarchs.  Among  those  victims,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  were  Nikeratus  the  son,  and  Eukrates  the 
brother,  of  Nikias  who  had  perished  at  Syracuse,  the  friend  and 
proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens.  The  orphan  children,  both  of 
Nikeratus  and  Eukrates,  were  taken  to  Pausanias  by  their  relap 
tive  Diognetus,  who  implored  his  protection  for  them,  recounting 
at  the  same  time  the  unmerited  execution  of  their  respective 
fathers,  and  setting  forth  their  family  claims  upon  the  justice  of 
Sparta.  This  affecting  incident,  which  has  been  speci.ally  made 
ksiown  to  us,3  doubtless  did  not  stand  alone,  among  so  manj^ 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v,  2,  3.  '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  U,  4,  30. 

'  Lysias,  Or  xviii,  De  Bonis  Mci»  Frat.  Mcts.  8-10. 
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families  suffeiing  from  the  same  cause.  Pausanias  was  fbrnisi  4 
at  once  with  ample  grounds,  not  merely  for  repudiating  the 
Thirty  altogether,  and  sending  back  the  presents  which  they 
tendered  to  him,'  but  even  for  refusing  to  identify  himself  unre 
eervedly  with  the  new  oligarchy  of  Ten  which  had  risen  upon 
then*  ruins.  The  voice  of  complaint  —  now  for  the  first  time  set 
free,  with  some  hopes  of  redress  —  must  have  been  violent  and  un- 
measured, after  such  a  career  as  that  of  Kritias  and  his  col- 
leagues ;  while  the  fact  was  now  fully  manifested,  which  could 
not  well  have  come  forth  into  evidence  before,  that  the  persons 
despoiled  and  murdered  had  been  chiefly  opulent  men,  and  very 
frequently  even  oligarchical  men,  not  politicians  of  the  former 
democracy.  Both  Pausanias,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  along  with 
him,  on  reaching  Athens,  must  have  been  strongly  affected  by 
the  facts  which  they  learned,  and  by  the  loud  cry  for  sympathy 
and  redress  which  poured  upon  them  from  the  most  innocent  and 
respected  families.  The  predisposition  both  of  the  king  and  the 
ephors  against  the  policy  of  Lysander  was  materially  strength- 
ened, as  well  as  their  inclination  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion of  parties,  instead  of  upholding  by  foreign  force  an  anti- 
popular  Few. 

Such  convictions  would  become  farther  confirmed  as  Pausanias 
saw  and  heard  more  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  At  first,  he 
held  a  language  decidedly  adverse  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles, 
sending  to  them  a  herald,  and  requiring  them  to  disband  and  go 
to  their  respective  homes.2  The  requisition  not  being  obeyed, 
he  made  a  faint  attack  upon  Peiraeus,  which  had  no  effect.  Next 
day  he  marched  down  with  two  Lacedaemonian  morae,  or  large 
military  divisions,  and  three  tribes  of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  to 
reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  where  a  line  of  blockade  could  be 
drawn.     Some  light  troops  annoyed  him,  but  his  troops  repulsed 

•  Lysias,  trt  SM/).  sects.  11,  12.  o^ev  Uavaaviag  ijp^aTo  evvovg  elvat  r^ 
dijfiif),  napadeiyfjia  noiovfievog  npog  rovf  uXXovq  AaKedai/noviovg  tuq  i^fieripof 
av/:i<j>opug  r^g  tlji'  rpiuKOvra  nomipia^. . . . 

OvTu)  d'  T^Xeovfie^a,  kol  ndai  deivd  tdoKovfiev  irenoirdevcUy  (jore  Tlavaaviat 
Td  fiev  napd  tCjv  TpiaKOvra  ^evia  ovk  ij-deTi-qae  XajSeiVy  rd  <5^  7106*  ^tjM 
idi^aro. 

*Xenoph.  Hellen.  it,  4,  31.    This  seems  the  meaning  of  the  phiMC 
^livtu  M  rd  iavrCnf  j  as  we  may  see  by  s.  38. 
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them,  and  pursued  them  even  as  far  as  the  theatr*  of  Peiraeus, 
where  all  the  forces  of  Thrasybulus  were  mustered,  heavy-armed, 
as  well  as  light-armed.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  here  in  » 
disadvantageous  position,  probably  in  the  midst  of  houses  and 
streets,  so  that  all  the  light-armed  of  Thrasybulus  were  enabled 
to  set  upon  them  furiously  from  different  sides,  and  drive  them 
out  again  with  loss,  two  of  the  Spartan  polemarchs  being  here 
slain.  Pausanias  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  little  eminence 
about  half  a  mile  off,  where  he  mustered  his  whole  force,  and 
formed  his  hoplites  into  a  very  deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus  on 
his  side  was  so  encouraged  by  the  recent  success  of  his  light- 
armed,  that  he  ventured  to  bring  out  his  heavy-armed,  only  eight 
deep,  to  an  equal  conflict  on  the  open  ground.  But  he  was  here 
completely  worsted,  and  driven  back  into  Peiraeus  with  the  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  so  that  the  Spartan  king  was'  able 
to  retire  to  Athens  after  a  victory,  and  a  trophy  erected  to  com- 
memorate it.^ 

The  issue  of  this  battle  was  one  extremely  fortunate  for  Thra- 
sybulus and  his  comrades ;  since  it  lefl  the  honors  of  the  day 
with  Pausanias,  so  as  to  avoid  provoking  enmity  or  vengeance  on 
his  part,  while  it  showed  plainly  that  the  conquest  of  Peirasus, 
defended  by  so  much  courage  and  military  efficiency,  would  be 
no  easy  matter.  It  disposed  Pausanias  still  farther  towards  an 
accommodation  ;  strengthening  also  the  force  of  that  party  in 
Athens  which  was  favorable  to  the  same  object,  and  adverse  to 
the  Ten  oligarchs.  This  opposition-party  found  decided  favor 
with  the  Spartan  king,  as  well  as  with  the  ephor  Naukleidas, 
who  was  present  along  with  him.  Numbers  of  Athenians,  even 
among  those  Three  Thousand  by  whom  the  city  was  now  exclu- 
sively occupied,  came  forward  to  deprecate  farther  war  with 
Peiraeus,  and  to  entreat  that  Pausanias  would  settle  the  quarrel 
so  as  to  leave  them  all  at  amity  with  Lacedaemon.  Xenophon, 
indeed,  according  to  that  narrow  and  partial  spirit  which  peV- 
vades  his  Hellenica,  notices  no  sentiment  in  Pausanias  except  his 
jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  treats  the  opposition  against  the  Ten 
at  Athens  as  having  been  got  up  by  his  intrigues.^     But  it  seema 


»  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  31-34. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  35.     Auarri  de  kqI  Toi)(;  iv   tcj  aarei  (Pausanias) 
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plain  that  this  is  not  a  oorrect  account.  Pausanias  did  not  create 
the  discord,  but  found  it  already  existing,  and  bad  to  choosij 
which  of  the  parties  he  would  adopt.  The  Ten  toot  up  the 
oligarchical  game  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  dishonored  and 
ruined  by  the  Thirty  :  they  inspired  no  confidence,  nor  had  they 
any  hold  upon  the  citizens  in  Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
latter  dreaded  reactionary  violence,  in  case  Thrasybulus  and  his 
companions  slwuld  reenter  by  force;  accordingly,  when  Pau- 
sanias was  there  at  the  head  of  a  force  competent  to  prevent  such 
dangerous  reaction,  the  citizens  at  once  manifested  their  disposi- 
tions agaipst  the  Ten,  and  favorable  to  peace  with  Peiragus.  To 
second  this  pacific  party  was  at  once  the  easiest  course  for  Pau- 
sanias to  take,  and  the  most  likely  to  popularize  Sparta  in 
Greece;  whereas,  he  would  surely  have  entailed  upon  her  still 
more  bitter  curses  from  without,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  men 
to  herself,  if  he  had  employed  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to 
uphold  the  Ten,  and  subdue  Peiraeus.  To  all  this  we  have  to 
add  his  jealousy  of  Lysander,  as  an  important  predisposing 
motive,  but  only  as  auxiliary  among  many  others. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  to  'learn  that 
Pausanias  encouraged  solicitations  for  peace  from  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles,  and  that  he  granted  them  a  truce  to  enable  them 
to  send  envoys  to  Sparta.  Along  with  these  envoys  went  Kephi- 
fiophon  and  Melitus,  sent  for  the  same  purpose  of  entreating  peace, 
by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Ten  at  Athens,  under  the  sanction 
both  of  Pausanias  and  of  the  accompanying  ephors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ten,  finding  themselves  discountenanced  by  Pausanias, 
sent  envoys  of  their  own  to  outbid  the  others.  They  tendered 
themselves,  their  walls,  and  their  city,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians chose  ;•  requiring  that  Thrasybulus,  if  he  pretended 
to  be  the  friend  of  Sparta,  should  make  the  same  unqualified  sur- 
render of  Peiraeus  and  Munychia.  All  the  thiee  sets  of  envoys 
were  heard  before  the  ephors  remaining  at  Sparta  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian assembly  ;  who  took  the  best  resolution  which  the  case 
admitted,  to  bring  to  pass  an  amicable  settlement  between  Athens 
and  Peiraeus,  and  to  leave  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  fifteen  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  thither  forthwith  to  sit  in  conjunction 
with  Pausanias.  This  Board  determined,  that  the  exiles  in  Pei- 
noQS  should  be  readmitted  to  A'hens^  that  an  accommodatioii 
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■hcnild  take  pla<e,  and  that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  past 
acts,  except  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  (who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  all  executions),  and  the  Ten  who  had  governed  in  Peiraeus. 
But  Eleusis  was  recognized  as  a  government  separate  from 
Athens,  and  left,  as  it  already  was,  in  possession  of  the  Thirty 
and  their  coadjutors,  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  all  those  who  might 
feel  their  future  safety  compromised  at  Athens  in  consequence  of 
their  past  conduct. ^ 

As  soon  as  these  terms  were  proclaimed,  accepted,  and  sworn  to 
by  all  parties,  Pausanias  with  all  the  Lacedaemonians  evacuated 
Attica.  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  marched  up  in  solemn  pro- 
cession from  Peiraeus  to  Athens.  Their  first  act  was  to  go  up  to 
the  acropolis,  now  relieved  from  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and 
there  to  offer  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving.  On  descending  from 
thence,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  —  unanimously 
and  without  opposition,  as  it  should  seem  —  the  democracy  was 
restored.  The  government  of  the  Ten,  which  could  have  no  basis 
except  the  sword  of  the  foreigner,  disappeared  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  Thrasybulus,  while  he  strenuously  enforced  upon  his 
comrades  from  Peiraeus  a  full  respect  for  the  oaths  which  they  had 
Bwom,  and  an  unreserved  harmony  with  their  newly  acquired 
fellow-citizens,  admonished  the  assembly  emphatically  as  to  the 
past  events.  "  You  city-men  (he  said),  I  advise  you  to  take  just 
measure  of  yourselves  for  the  future;  and  to  calculate  fairly, 
what  ground  of  superiority  you  have,  so  as  to  pretend  to  rule 
over  us  ?  Are  you  juster  than  we  f  Why  the  demos,  though 
poorer  than  you,  never  at  any  time  wronged  you  for  purposes  of 
plunder;  while  you,  the  wealthiest  of  all,  have  done  many  base 
deeds  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Since  then  you  have  no  justice  to 
boast  of,  are  you  superior  to  us  on  the  score  of  courage  't  There 
cannot  be  a  better  trial,  than  the  war  which  has  just  ended. 
Again,  can  you  pretend  to  be  superior  in  policy  ?  you,  who,  having 
a  fortified  city,  an  armed  force,  plenty  of  money,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  for  your  allies,  have  been  overcome  by  men  who  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  aid  them  ?  Can  you  boast  of  your  hold 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  ?  Why,  they  have  just  handed  you  over 
like  a  vicious  dog  with  a  clog  tied  to  him,  to  the  very  demoe 

Xenoph.  Heller  .i,  4,  39 ,  Uiodor.  ^v,  d^k 
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whom  you  have  wronged,  and  are  now  gone  out  of  the  country, 
But  you  have  no  cause  to  be  uneasy  for  the  future.  I  adjure  yoU; 
my  friends  from  Peiraeus,  in  no  point  to  violate  the  oaths  which 
we  have  just  sworn.  Show,  in  addition  to  your  other  glorious 
exploits,  that  you  are  honest  and  true  to  your  engagements."  ^ 

The  archons,  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  the  public  assembly , 
and  the  dikasteries,  appear  lo  have  been  now  revived,  as  they  had 
Btood  in  the  democracy  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Ly San- 
der. This  important  restoration  seems  to  have  taken  place  some 
time  in  the  spring  of  403  B.C.,  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out 
in  what  month.  The  first  archon  now  drawn  was  Eukleides,  who 
gave  his  name  to  this  memorable  year  ;  a  year  never  afterwards 
forgotten  by  Athenians. 

Eleusis  was  at  this  time,  and  pursuant  to  the  late  convention, 
a  city  independent  and  separate  from  Athens,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Thirty,  and  comprising  their  warmest  partisans.  It 
was  not  likely  that  this  separation  would  last ;  but  the  Thirty 
were  themselves  the  parties  to  give  cause  for  its  termination. 
They  were  getting  together  a  mercenary  force  at  Eleusis,  when 
the  whole  force  of  Athens  was  marched  to  forestall  their  designs. 
The  generals  at  Eleusis  came  forth  to  demand  a  conference,  but 
were  seized  and  put  to  death  ;  the  Thirty  themselves,  and  a  few 
of  the  most  obnoxious  individuals,  fled  out  of  Attica ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  Eleusinian  occupants  were  persuaded  by  their  friends. 
from  Athens  to  come  to  an  equal  and  honorable  accommodation. 
Again  Eleusis  became  incorporated  in  the  same  community  with 
Athens,  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty  and  harmony  being  sworn  by 
every  one.^ 


We  have  now  passed  that  short,  but  bitter  and  sanguinary 
interval,  occupied  by  the  Thirty,  which  succeeded  so  immediately 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  empire  and  independence  of  Athena 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  40-42. 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  4,  43 ;  Justin,  v,  11.    I  do  not  comprehend  the  allu 

fion  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xxv,  Awu.  KaraA.  *\noX,  sect.  11  :    elal  (Je  olrivec  rCn 

*EXsveivade  diroyparjjafjLivuw^  ^^eAi^ovref  fie^^  ifiuVy  iTro^opKOvvro  fur^  ttk 
ryv. 
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to  leave  no  opportunity  for  pause  or  reflection.  A  few  wordf 
respecting  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  empire  are  now  required,  sum- 
ming up  as  it  were  the  political  moral  of  the  events  recorded  in 
my  last  two  volumes,  between  477  and  405  B.C. 

I  related,  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  the  steps  by  which  Athena 
first  acquired  her  empire,  raised  it  to  its  maximum,  including  both 
maritime  and  inland  dominion,  then  lost  the  inland  portion  of  it^ 
which  loss  was  ratified  by  the  Thirty  Years  Truce  concluded 
with  Sparta  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  in  445  B.C.  Her 
maritime  empire  was  based  upon  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  formed 
by  the  islands  in  the  -^gean  and  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  im 
mediately  after  the  battles  of  Platoea  and  Mykale,  for  the  purpose 
not  merely  of  expelling  the  Persians  from  the  JEgeaxi,  but  of 
keeping  them  away  permanently.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  object,  Sparta  was  altogether  inadequate  ;  nor  would  it 
ever  have  been  accomplished,  if  Athens  had  not  displayed  a  com- 
bination of  military  energy,  naval  discipline,  power  of  organization, 
and  honorable  devotion  to  a  great  Pan-Hellenic  purpose,  such  as 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  Grecian  history. 

The  confederacy  of  Delos  was  formed  by  the  free  and  spon 
taneous  association  of  many  different  towns,  all  alike  indepen- 
dent ;  towns  which  met  in  synod  and  deliberated  by  equal  vote, 
took  by  their  majority  resolutions  binding  upon  all,  and  chose 
Athens  as  their  chief  to  enforce  these  resolutions,  as  well  as  to 
superintend  generally  the  war  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
it  was,  from  the  beginning,  a  compact  which  permanently  bound 
each  individual  state  to  the  remainder.  None  had  liberty  either 
to  recede,  or  to  withhold  the  contingent  imposed  by  authority  of 
the  common  synod,  or  to  take  any  separate  step  inconsistent  with 
its  obligations  to  tho  confederacy.  No  union  less  stringent  than 
this  could  have  prevented  the  renewal  of  Persian  ascendency  in 
the  JEgean.  Seceding  or  disobedient  states  were  thus  treated  as 
guilty  of  treason  or  revolt,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Athens,  as 
chief,  t«  repress.  Her  first  repressions,  against  Naxos  and  other 
states,  were  undertaken  in  prosecution  of  this  duty,  in  which  if 
she  had  been  wanting,  the  confederacy  would  have  fallen  to 
piece.?,  and  the  common  enemy  would  have  reappeared. 

Now  the  only  way  by  which  the  confederacy  was  saved  from 
falling  to  pieces,  was  by  being  transformed  into  an  Atk^Boiaa 
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empire.  Such  transformation,  as  Thucydides  plainly  intimates,' 
did  not  arise  from  the  ambition  or  deep-laid  projects  of  Athens, 
Dut  from  the  reluctance  of  the  larger  confederates  to  discharge 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  common  synod,  and  from  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  confederates  generally,  which  made 
them  desirous  to  commute  military  service  for  money-payment, 
while  Athens  on  her  part  was  not  less  anxious  to  perform  the 
seryice  and  obtain  the  money.  By  gradual  and  unforeseen 
stages,  Athens  thus  passed  from  consulate  to  empire  :  in  such  man- 
ner that  no  one  could  point  out  the  precise  moment  of  time  when 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  ceased,  and  when  the  empire  began. 
Even  the  transfer  of  the  common  fund  from  Delos  to  Athens, 
which  was  the  palpable  manifestation  of  a  change  already 
realized,  was  not  an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  in  the  Athe- 
nians, but  warranted  by  prudential  views  of  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  and  even  proposed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  confed- 
eracy.2 

But  the  Athenian  empire  came  to  include  (between  460-446 
B.C.)  other  cities,  not  parties  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Athens 
had  conquered  her  ancient  enemy  the  island  of  ^gina,  and  had 
acquired  supremacy^  over  Megara,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Lok 
and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Megarians  joined  her 
escape  the  oppression  of  their  neighbor  Corinth  :  her  influence 
over  Boeotia  was  acquired  by  allying  herself  with  a  democratical 
party  in  the  Boeotian  cities,  against  Sparta,  who  had  been  actively 
mterfering  to  sustain  the  opposite  party  and  to  renovate  the 
ascendency  of  Thebes.  Athens  was,  for  the  time,  successful  in 
all  these  enterprises ;  but  if  we  follow  the  details,  we  shall  not 
find  her  more  open  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  aggressive  ten 
dencies  than  Sparta  or  Corinth.  Her  empire  was  now  at  its  max> 
imum  ;  and  had  she  been  able  to  maintain  it,  —  or  even  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Megarid  separately,  which  gave  her  the  means 
of  barring  out  all  invasions  from  Peloponnesus,  —  the  future 
course  of  Grecian  history  would  have  been  materially  altered. 
But  her  empire  on  land  did  not  rest  upon  the  same  footing  as  her 
empire  at  sea.  The  exiles  in  Megara  and  Boeotia,  etc.,  and  tb*? 
Rnti-Athenian  party  generally  in  those  places, — combined  with 


Thucjd.  i,  97.  *  See  vol.  v,  of  this  History,  ch.  xlv,  p  343. 
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the  rashness  of  her  general  Tolmides  at  Koroncia, — deprived 
her  of  all  her  land-dependencies  near  home,  and  even  threatened 
her  with  the  loss  of  Eubcea.  The  peace  concluded  in  445  B.a 
left  her  with  all  her  maritime  and  insular  empire,  including 
Euboea,  but  with  nothing  more  ;  while  by  the  loss  of  Megara  she 
was  now  open  to  invasion  from  Peloponnesus. 

On  this  footing  she  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopcn- 
nesian  war  fourteen  years  afterwards.  I  have  shown  that  that 
war  did  not  arise,  as  has  been  so  often  asserted,  from  aggressive 
or  ambitious  schemes  on  the  part  of  Athens,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  aggression  was  all  on  the  side  of  her  enemies ;  who 
were  full  of  hopes  that  they  could  put  her  down  with  little  delay; 
while  she  was  not  merely  conservative  and  defensive,  but  even 
discouraged  by  the  certainty  of  destructive  invasion,  and  only 
dissuaded  from  concessions,  alike  imprudent  and  inglorious,  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  and  resolute  wisdom  of  Perikles. 
That  great  man  comprehended  well  both  the  conditions  and  the 
limits  of  Athenian  empire.  Athens  was  now  understood,  espec- 
ially since  the  revolt  and  reconquest  of  the  powerful  island  of 
Samos  in  440  B.C.,  by  her  subjects  and  enemies  as  well  as  by 
her  own  citizens,  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  care  of 
Perikles  to  keep  that  belief  within  definite  boundaries,  and  to 
prevent  all  waste  of  the  force  of  the  city  in  making  new  or 
distant  acquisitions  which  could  not  be  permanently  maintained. 
But  it  was  also  his  care  to  enforce  upon  his  countrymen  the  lesson 
of  maintaining  their  existing  empire  unimpaired,  and  shrinking 
from  no  effort  requisite  for  that  end.  Though  their  whole  empire 
was  now  staked  upon  the  chances  of  a  perilous  war,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  promise  them  success,  provided  that  they  adhered  to 
this  conservative  policy. 

Following  the  events  of  the  war,  we  shall  find  that  Athens 
did  adhere  to  it  for  the  first  seven  years  ;  years  of  suffering  and 
trial,  from  the  destructive  annual  invasion,  the  yet  more  destruc- 
tive pestilence,  and  the  revolt  of  Mitylene,  but  years  which  still 
left  her  empire  unimpaired,  and  the  promises  of  Perikles  in  fair 
chance  of  being  realized.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war 
occurred  the  unexpected  victory  at  Sphakteria  and  the  capture 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  prisoners.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians    a   capital   advantage,  imparting  to  them  prodigiouf 
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oonBdence  of  future  success,  while  their  enemies  were  in  a  pn^ 
portional  degree  disheartened.  It  was  in  this  temper  that  theji 
first  departed  from  the  conservative  precept  of  Perikles,  and 
attempted  to  recover  (in  424  B.C.)  both  Megara  and  Boeotia. 
Had  the  great  statesman  been  alive,'  he  might  have  turned  this 
moment  of  superiority  to  better  account,  and  might  perhaps  have 
contrived  even  to  get  possession  of  Megara  —  a  point  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  Athens,  since  it  protected  her  again?t 
invasion  —  in  exchange  for  the  Spartan  captives.  But  the 
general  feeling  of  confidence  which  then  animated  all  parties  at 
Athens,  determined  them  in  424  B.C.  to  grasp  at  this  and  much 
more  by  force.  They  tried  to  reconquer  both  Megara  and  Boeo- 
tia :  in  the  former  they  failed,  though  succeeding  so  far  as  to 
capture  Nisaea ;  in  the  latter  they  not  only  failed,  but  suffered  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Delium. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  424  B.C.,  too,  that 
Brasidas  broke  into  their  empire  in  Thrace,  and  robbed  them  of 
Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  some  other  towns,  including  their  most 
previous  possession,  Amphipolis.  Again,  it  seems  that  the  Athe- 
nians, partly  from  the  discouragement  caused  by  the  disaster  at 
Delium,  partly  from  the  ascendency  of  Nikias  and  the  peace 
party,  departed  from  the  conservative  policy  of  Perikles ;  not  by 
ambitious  over-action,  but  by  inaction,  omitting  to  do  all  that 
might  have  been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  We 
must,  however,  never  forget  that  their  capital  loss,  Amphipolis, 
was  owing  altogether  to  the  improvidence  of  their  officers,  and 
could  not  have  been  obviated  even  by  Perikles. 

But  though  that  great  man  could  not  have  prevented  the  loss, 
he  would  assuredly  have  deemed  no  efforts  too  great  to  recover 
it ;  and  in  this  respect  his  policy  was  espoused  by  Kleon,  in 
opposition  to  Nikias  and  the  peace  party.  The  latter  thought  it 
wise  to  make  the  truce  for  a  year  ;  which  so  utterly  failed  of  its 
effect,  that  Nikias  was  obliged,  even  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  conduct 
an  armament  to  Pallene  in  order  to  preserve  the  empire  against 
yet  farther  loss  3s.  Still,  Nikias  and  his  friends  would  hear  of  noth- 
ing but  peace ;  and  after  the  expedition  of  Kleon  against  Amphip- 
olis in  the  ensuing  year,  which  failed  partly  through  his  mili« 


*  See  vol.  vi,  ch.  lii,  p.  353  of  this  History. 
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lary  incapacity,  partly  through  the  want  of  hearty  concurrence 
in  his  political  opponents,  they  concluded  what  is  called  the 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  ensuing  spring.  In' this,  too,  their  calcu-^ 
lations  are  not  less  signally  falsified  than  in  the  previous  truce  i 
they  stipulate  that  Amphipolis  shall  be  restored,  but  it  is  as  far 
from  being  restored  as  ever.  To  make  the  error  still  graver  and 
more  irreparable,  Nikias,  with  the  concurrence  of  Alkibiades 
contracts  the  alliance  with  Sparta  a  few  months  after  the  peace, 
and  gives  up  the  captives,  the  possession  of  whom  being  the 
only  hold  which  Athens  as  yet  had  upon  the  Spartans. 

We  thus  have,  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Delium  (424-420  B.C.),  a  series  of  departures  from  the  conserva- 
tive policy  of  Perikles  ;  departures,  not  in  the  way  of  ambitious 
over-acquisition,  but  of  languor  and  unwillingness  to  make  efforts 
even  for  the  recovery  of  capital  losses.  Those  who  see  no 
defects  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  democracy  except  those  of 
over-ambition  and  love  of  war,  pursuant  to  the  jest  of  Aristopha- 
nes, overlook  altogether  these  opposite  but  serious  blunders  of 
Nikias  and  the  peace  party. 

Next  comes  the  ascendency  of  Alkibiad§s,  leading  to  the 
two  years'  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  in  conjunction  with  Elis, 
Argos,  and  Mantineia,  and  ending  in  tlie  complete  reestablish- 
ment  of  Lacedaemonian  supremacy.  Here  was  a  diversion  of 
Athenian  force  from  its  legitimate  purpose  of  preserving  or  rees- 
tablishing the  empire,  for  inland  projects  which  Perikles  could 
never  have  approved.  The  island  of  Melos  undoubtedly  fell 
within  his  general  conceptions  of  tenable  empire  for  Athens 
But  we  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  he  would  have  recommend- 
ed no  new  projects,  exposing  Athens  to  the  reproach  of  injustice, 
so  long  as  the  Jost  legitimate  possessions  in  Thrace  remained 
unconquered. 

We  now  come  to  the  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Down  to 
that  period,  the  empire  of  Athens,  except  the  possessions  in 
Thrace,  remained  undiminished,  and  her  general  power  nearly  as 
great  as  it  had  ever  been  since  445  b.c.  That  expedition  was 
the  one  great  and  fatal  departure  from  the  Periklean  policy, 
bringing  upon  Athens  an  amount  of  disaster  from  which  she 
never  recovered;  and  it  was  doubtless  an  error  of  over-ambi« 
tkm.    Acquisitions  in  Sicily,  even  if  made,  lay  out  of  the  coQdi« 
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tions  of  permanent  empire  for  Athens  ;  and  however  impoeiiiK 
the  first  effect  of  success  might  have  been,  they  would  only  have 
disseminated  her  strength,  multiplied  her  enemies,  and  weakened 
her  in  all  quarters.  But  though  the  expedition  itself  was  thus 
indisputably  ill-advised,  and  therefore  ought  to  count  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  public  judgment  at  Athens,  we  are  not  to  impute  to 
that  public  an  amount  of  blame  in  any  way  commensurate  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  guilty 
of  unmeasured  and  unconquerable  esteem  for  JSfikias.  Though 
Perikles  would  have  strenuously  opposed  the  project,  yet  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  enormous  ruin  in  which  it 
would  end ;  nor  could  such  ruin  have  been  brought»about  by  any 
man  existing,  save  Nikias.  Even  when  the  people  committed 
the  aggravated  imprudence  of  sending  out  the  second  expedition, 
Demosthenes  doubtless  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily 
either  take  Syracuse  or  bring  back  both  armaments,  with  a  fair 
allowance  for  the  losses  inseparable  from  failure ;  and  so  he 
would  hn\p  done,  if  the  obstinacy  of  Nikias  had  permitted.  In 
measuring  therefore  the  extent  of  misjudgment  fairly  imputable 
to  the  Athenians  for  this  ruinous  undertaking,  we  must  always 
recollect,  that  first  the  failure  of  the  siege,  next  the  ruin  of  the 
armament,  did  not  arise  from  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case,  but 
from  the  personal  defects  of  the  commander. 

After  the  Syracusan  disaster,  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  adhering  to,  or  departing  from,  the  Periklean  policy. 
Athens  is  like  Patroklus  in  the  Hiad,  after  Apollo  has  stunned 
him  by  a  blow  on  the  back  and  loosened  his  armor.  Nothing 
but  the  slackness  of  her  enemies  allowed  her  time  for  a  partial 
recovery,  so  as  to  make  increased  heroism  a  substitute  for 
impaired  force,  even  against  doubled  and  tripled  difficulties. 
And  the  years  of  struggle  which  she  now  went  through  are 
among  the  most  glorious  events  in  her  history.  These  years 
present  many  misfortunes,  but  no  serious  misjudgment,  not  to 
mention  one  peculiarly  honorable  moment,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Four  Hundred.  I  have  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
examined  into  the  blame  imputed  to  the  Athenians  for  not 
accepting  the  overtures  of  peace  after  the  battle  of  Kyzikus,  and 
for  dismissing  Alkibiades  after  the  battle  of  Notium.  On  both 
points  their  conduct  has  bi)en  shown  to  be  justifiable.     And  after 
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aiU  they  were  on  the  point  of  partially  reooveriog  titeinselves  in 
408  B.c^  when  the  unexpected  advent  of  Cyrus  set  the  seal  to 
their  destiny. 

The  bloodshed  after  the  recapture  of  Mitylene  and  Skione, 
and  still  more  that  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  Melos,  are 
disgraceful  to  the  humanity  of  Athens,  and  stand  in  pointed  con- 
trast with  the  treatment  of  Samos  when  reconquered  by  Peiikl^s. 
But  they  did  not  contribute  sensibly  to  break  down  her  power ; 
though,  being  recollected  with  aversion  after  other  incidents  were 
forgotten,  they  are  alluded  to  in  later  times  as  if  they  had  caused 
the  fall  of  the  empire." 

I  have  thought  it  important  to  recall,  in  this  short  summary, 
the  leading  events  of  the  seventy  years  preceding  405  B.C.,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood  to  what  degree  At!  ens  was 
politically  or  prudentially  to  blame  for  the  great  downfall  which 
she  then  underwent.  That  downfall  had  one  great  cause  —  we 
may  almost  say,  one  single  cause —  tlie  Sicilian  expedition.  The 
empire  of  Athens  both  was,  and  appeared  to  be,  in  exuberant 
strength  when  that  expedition  was  sent  forth ;  strength  more 
than  sufficient  to  bear  up  against  all  modei*ate  faults  or  moderate 
misfortunes,  such  as  no  government  ever  long  escapes.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  Syracuse  was  something  overpassing  in  terrific 
calamity  all  Grecian  experience  and  ail  power  of  foresight.  It 
was  like  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  to  the  emperor  Napoleon ; 
though  by  no  means  imputable,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  vice  in  the 
original  project.  No  Grecian  power  could  bear  up  against  such 
a  death-wound,  and  the  prolonged  struggle  of  Athens  after  it  is 
not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  war. 

Nothing  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  is  so  remarkable  as 
the  Athenian  empire  ;  taking  it  as  it  stood  in  its  completeness, 
from  about  460-413  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  Syracusan  catastrophe, 
or  still  more,  from  460-4:^4  B.C.,  the  date  when  Brasida*^  made 
his  conquests  in  Thrace.  Afier  the  Syracusan  catastrophe,  the 
conditions  of  the  empire  were  altogether  changed  ;  it  was  irre- 
trievably broken  up,  though  Athens  still  continued  an  energetic 


'  ThiB  I  apprehend  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  XenopHoii,  De  Reditiba% 
V,  6.  '¥^ir£iT%  iirel  ofiutg  ayav  do^aca  Trpoa rare vr < v  if  irAif 
kvrepri&n  rriq  apxVU  etc. 
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ttniggle  to  retain  some  of  the  fragments.  But  if  we  view  it 
it  had  stood  before  that  event,  during  the  period  of  its  integrity, 
it  is  a  sight  marvellous  tc  contemplate,  and  its  working  must  be" 
pronounced,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to 
the.  Grecian  worid.  No  Grecian  state  except  Athens  could  have 
BuflSced  to  organize  such  a  system,  or  to  hold  in  partial  though 
regulated,  continuous,  and  specific  communion,  so  many  little 
states,  each  animated  with  that  force  of  political  repulsion 
instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind.  This  was  a  mighty  task, 
worthy  of  Athens,  and  to  which  no  state  except  Athens  was 
competent.  We  have  already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  see 
still  farther,  how  little  qualified  Sparta  was  to  perform  it,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  a  like  fruitless  essay 
on  the  part  of  Thebes. 

As  in  regard  to  the  democracy  of  Athens  generally,  so  in 
regard  to  lier  empire,  it  has  been  customary  with  historians  to 
take  notice  of  little  except  the  bad  side.  But  my  conviction  is, 
and  I  have  shown  grounds  for  it,  in  chap,  xlvii,  that  the  empire 
of  Athens  was  not  harsh  and  oppressive,  as  it  is  commonly 
depicted.  Under  the  circumstances  of  her  dominion,  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  transit  and  commerce  of  the  -^gean  was  under 
one  maritime  system,  which  excluded  all  irregular  force ;  when 
Persian  ships  of  war  were  kept  out  of  the  waters,  and  Persian 
tribute-officers  away  from  the  seaboard  ;  when  the  disputes  in- 
evitable among  so  many  little  communities  could  be  peaceably 
redressed  by  the  mutual  right  of  application  to  the  tribunals  at 
Athens,  and  when  these  tribunals  were  also  such  as  to  present 
to  sufferers  a  refuge  against  wrongs  done  even  by  individual 
citizens  of  Athens  herself,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal Phrynichus,!  the  condition  of  the  maritime  Greeks  was 
materially  better  than  it  had  been  before,  or  than  it  will  be  seen 
to  become  afterwards.  Her  empire,  if  it  did  not  inspire  attach- 
ment, certainly  provoked  no  antipathy,  among  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  of  the  subject-communities,  as  is  shown  by  the  party- 
character  of  the  revolts  against  her.  If  in  her  imperial  charac- 
ter she  exacted  obedience,  she  also  fulfilled  duties  and  insured 

protection    to  a  degree   incomparably  greater    than  was    ever 

— »'^— — »-^—       ■  —  "I   ■    ^^^p— ^ii^. 
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realized  by  Sparta.  And  even  if  she  had  been  ever  so  much 
disposed  to  cramp  the  free  play  of  mind  and  purpose  among  her 
subjects,  —  a  disposition  which  is  no  way  proved,  —  the  very 
circumstances  of  her  own  democracy,  with  its  open  antithesis  of 
political  parties,  universal  liberty  of  speech,  and  manifold  indi- 
vidual energy,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
such  an  end,  and  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  dependent  com- 
munities, even  without  her  own  intention. 

Without  being  insensible  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  misdeeds 
of  imperial  Athens,  I  believe  that  her  empire  was  a  great  com- 
parative benefit,  and  its  extinction  a  great  loss,  to  her  own 
subjects.  But  still  more  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  good, 
looked  at  with  reference  to  Pan-Hellenic  interests.  Its  main- 
tenance furnished  the  only  possibility  of  keeping  out  foreign 
intervention,  and  leaving  the  destinies  of  Greece  to  depend  upon 
iiative,  spontaneous,  untrammelled  Grecian  agencies.  The  down- 
fall of  the  Athenian  empire  is  the  signal  for  the  arms  and  cor- 
ruption of  Persia  again  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  for  the 
reenslavement  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  under  her  tribute-officers. 
What  is  still  worse,  it  leaves  the  Grecian  world  in  a  state  inca*- 
pable  of  repelling  any  energetic  foreign  attack,  and  jopen  to  the 
overruling  march  of  "  the  man  of  Macedon,"  half  a  century  after- 
wards. For  such  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Grecian  world 
to  political  non-integration  or  disintegration,  that  the  rise  of  the 
Athenian  empire,  incorporating  so  many  states  into  one  system, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  accident.  Nothing 
but  the  genius,  energy,  discipline,  and  democracy  of  Athens, 
could  have  brought  it  about ;  nor  even  she,  unless  favored  and 
pushed  on  by  a  very  peculiar  train  of  antecedent  events.  But 
having  once  got  it,  she  might  perfectly  well  have  kept  it ;  and, 
had  she  done  so,  the  Hellenic  world  would  have  remained  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  repel  foreign  intervention,  either  from 
Susa  or  from  Pella.  When  we  reflect  how  infinitely  superior 
was  the  Hellenic  mind  to  that  of  all  surrounding  nations  and 
races ;  how  completely  its  creative  agency  was  stifled,  as  soon  as 
it  came  under  the  Macedonian  dictation  ;  and  how  much  more  it 
might  perhaps  have  achieved,  if  it  had  enjoyed  another  century 
or  half-century  of  freedom,  u*ider  the  stimulating  headship  of  thb 

YOL.  Yiii.  13  Idoe. 
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most  progressiTe  and  most  int^Iectual  of  all  ite  separate  oot^ 
msnities,  we  shall  look  witii  double  regret  on  the  ruia  of  tfaa 
Atiteoian  empire,  as  accelerating,  without  reiuedy,  the  universal 
ruin-  of  Grecian  independence,  political  action,  and  oaental 
grandeur 


CHAPTER    LXVl. 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE   DEMOCRACY  TO   THE  DEATH 

OF  ALKIBIADES. 

The  period  interTcning  between  the  defeat  of  jEgospotami 
(October,  405  B.C.)  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  democracy  aa 
sanctioned  bj  the  convention  concluded  with  Pausanias,  some 
time  in  the  summer  of  403  B.C.,  presents  two  years  of  cruel  and 
multifarious  suffering  to  Athens.  For  seven  years  before, 
indeed  ever  since  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  she  had  been 
struggling-  with  hardships ;  contending  against  augmented  hostile 
force,  while  her  own  means  were  cut  down  in  every  way ;  crip- 
pled at  home  by  the  garrison  of  Dekeleia ;  stripped  to  a  great 
degree  both  of  her  tribute  and  her  foreign  trade,  and  beset  by 
the  snares  of  her  own  oligarchs.  In  spite  of  circumstances  so 
adverse,  she  had  maintained  the  fight  with  a  resolution  not  less 
surprising  than  admirable ;  yet  not  without  sinking  more  and 
more  towards  impoverishment  and  exhaustion.  The  defeat  of 
JBgospotami  closed  the  war  at  once,  and  transferred  her  from 
her  period  of  struggle  to  one  of  concluding  agony.  Nor  is  the 
last  word  by  any  means  too  strong  for  the  reality.  Of  these  two 
years,  the  first  portion  was  marked  by  severe  physical  privation, 
passing  by  degrees  into  absolute  famine,  and  accompanied  by  the 
intolerable  sentiment  of  despair  and  helplessness  against  her 
enemies,  after  two  generations  of  imperial  grandeur,  not  without 
a  strong  chance  of  being  finally  consigned  to  ruin  and  individual 
ilavery ;  while  the  last  portion  comprised  all  the  tyranny,  miur- 
ders,  robberies,  and  expulsions  perpetrated  by  the  Tiiirty,  over- 
tltfown  only  by  heroic  efibrts  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  tho 
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exiles ;  which  a  fortunate  change  of  sentiment,  on  the  part  of 
Pausanias,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  PelopomiesiaQ  con- 
federacy, ultimately  crowned  with  success. 

After  such  years  of  misery,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to 
the  Athenian  population  to  regain  possession  of  Athens  and 
Attica,  to  exchange  their  domestic  tyrants  for  a  renovated  demo- 
cratical  government,  and  to  see  their  foreign  enemies  not  merely 
evacuate  the  country,  but  even  and  themselves  by  treaty  to 
future  friendly  dealing.  In  respect  of  power,  indeed,  Athens 
was  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  had  no  empire,  no 
tribute,  no  fleet,  no  fortifications  at  Peiraeus,  no  long  walls,  not  a 
single  fortified  place  in  Attica  except  the  city  itself.  Of  all 
these  losses,  however,  the  Athenians  probably  made  little 
account,  at  least  at  the  first  epoch  of  their  reestablishment ;  so 
intolerable  was  the  pressure  which  they  had  just  escaped,  and 
so  welcome  the  restitution  of  comfort,  security,  property,  and 
independence,  at  home.  The  very  excess  of  tyranny  committed 
by  the  Thirty  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  recovery  of  the  democ- 
racy. In  their  hands,  the  oligarchical  principle,  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  Mr.  Burke,^  "  had  produced  in  fact,  and  instantly, 
the  grossest  of  those  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its 
nature ;  "  realizing  the  promise  of  that  plain-spoken  oligarchical 


'  "  I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  this  appears  to  me  as  bad  in  the  principle, 
and  far  worse  in  the  consequences,  than  an  universal  suspension  of  the 

Habeas  Corpus  Act Far  from  softening  the  features  of  such  a 

principle,  and  thereby  removing  any  part  of  the  popular  odium  or  natural 
terrors  attending  it.  I  should  be  sorry  thai  anything  framed  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution  did  not  instantly  produce,  in  fact,  the  grossest  of  th$ 
evils  with  which  it  uxls  pregnant  in  its  nature  It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long 
time,  or  being  at  first  very  rarely  exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals 
upon  a  people.  On  the  next  unconstitutional  act,  all  the  fashionable  world 
will  be  ready  to  say  :  Your  prophecies  are  ridiculous,  your  fears  are  vain  ; 
you  see  how  little  of  the  misfortunes  which  you  formerly  foreboded  is  come 
to  pass.  Thus,  lyy  degrees,  that  artful  softening  of  all  arbitrary  power,  the 
alleged  infrequency  or  narrow  extent  of  its  operation,  will  be  received  as  a 
sort  of  aphorism  j  and  Mr.  Hume  will  not  be  singular  in  telling  us  that  the 
felicity  of  mankind  is  no  more  disturbed  by  it,  than  by  earthquakes  of 
thunder,  or  the  other  more  unusual  accidents  of  nature."  (Burke,  Lettef 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  1777:  Burke's  Works,  vol.  iii,  pp.  146-150 
Oct.  edit.) 
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oath,  which  Aristotle  mentions  as  having  been  laken  in  TaiioiM 
oligarchical  cities,  to  contrive  as  much  evil  as  possible  to  tha 
people.'  So  much  the  more  complete  was  the  reaction  of  sen- 
timent towards  the  antecedent  democi*acy,  even  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  been  before  discontented  with  it.  To  all  men, 
rich  and  poor,  citizens  imd  metics,  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  democracy,  in  respect  of  all  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, was  now  manifest.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
identified  themselves  with  the  Thirty  as  partners,  partisans,  or 
instruments,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  feel  that  his 
life  and  property  had  been  far  more  secure  under  the  former 
democracy,  and  would  become  so  again  if  that  democracy  were 
revived.2  -' 

It  was  the  first  measure  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  companions, 
9fler  concluding  the  treaty  with  Pausanias,  and  thus  reentering 
the  city,  to  exchange  solemn  oaths,  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  with 
those  against  whom  they  had  just  been  at  war.  Similar  oaths 
of  amnesty  were  also  exchanged  with  those  in  Eleusis,  as  soon 
as  that  town  came  into  their  power.  The  only  persons  excepted 
from  this  amf.jsty  were  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven  who  had  presided 
over  the  execution  of  all  their  atrocities,  and  the  Ten  who  had 
governed  in  Peiraeus.  Even  these  persons  were  not  peremptorily 
banished:  opportunity  was  offered  to  them  to  come  in  and  take 
their  trial  of  accountability  (universal  at  Athens  in  the  case  of 
every  magistrate  on  quitting  office)  ;  so  that,  if  acquitted,  they 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty  as  well  as  all  others.3 
We  know  that  Eratosthenes,  one  of  the  Thirty,  afterwards 
Upturned  to  Athens ;  since  there  remains  a  powerful  harangue 
of  Lysias,  invoking  justice  against  him  as  having  brought  to 
death  Polemarchus,  the  brother  of  Lysias.     Eratosthenes  waa 


*  Aristot.  Polit,  V,  7, 19      Kai   roj  t)^/ww  KaK6vov(;   eaofiai,  Kai  jiovXevau  6, 

Tl  tiV  fXD  KQKOV 

The  complimentary  epitaph  upon  the  Thirty,  cited  ir  the  Schcl.  on 
^schin^s,  —  praising  them  as  having  curbed,  for  a  short  time,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  accursed  Demos  of  Athens,  —  is  in  the  same  spirit :  see  K.  F 
Hermann,  Staats-Aiterthiimer  der  Griechen,  s.  70,  note  9. 

'  Plato,  Epistnl  vii,  p  324.  Kat  bpCtv  6r)  rov  Toi)i  dvdpof  t¥  Jffi6im^  ^W 
Xpvcrdf  aTtodei^avra^  ttjv  ifiirpotr^ev  iroXireiaif  etc, 

'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s.  90. 
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•De  of  the  minority  of  the  Thirty  who  sided  generally  with 
Theramenes,  and  opposed  to  a  considerable  degree  the  extreme 
violences  of  Kritias,  although  personally  concerned  in  that 
seizure  and  execution  of  the  rich  metics  which  Theramenes  had 
resisted,  and  which  was  one  of  the  grossest  misdeeds  even  of 
that  dark  period.  He  and  Pheidon,  being  among  the  Ten 
named  to  succeed  the  Thirty  after  the  death  of  Kritias,  when 
the  remaining  members  of  that  deposed  Board  retired  to  Eleusis, 
had  endeavored  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  new  oligarchy,  car- 
rying on  war' at  the  same  time  against  Eleusis  and  against  the 
democratical  exiles  in  PeiraBus.  Failing  in  this,  they  had 
retired  from  the  country,  at  the  time  when  these  exiles  returned, 
and  when  the  democracy  was  first  reestablished.  But  after  a 
certain  interval,  the  intense  sentiments  of  the  moment  having 
somewhat  subsided,  they  were  encouraged  by  their  friends  to 
return,  and  came  back  to  stand  their  trial  of  accountability.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  that  Lysias  preferred  his  accusation  against 
Eratosthenes,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  know,  though  we 
see  plainly,  even  from  the  accusatory  speech,  that  the  latter  had 
powerful  friends  to  stand  by  him,  and  that  the  dikasts  manifested 
considerable  reluctance  to  condemn. i  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
the  same  speech,  that  such  was  the  detestation  of  the  Thirty 
among  several  of   the   states    surrounding  Attica,  as  to  cause 


'  All  this  may  be  collected  from  various  passages  of  the  Orat.  xii,  of 
Lysias.  Eratosthenes  did  not  stand  alone  on  his  trial,  but  in  conjunction 
with  other  colleagues  j  though  of  course,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus,  the  vote  of  the  dikasts  would  be  taken  about  each  separately : 
uXKa  napd  ^Eparocn^evovc  kol  Tuy  tovtovi  avvapxovruv  SIkj/v  Xafjifiaveiv , . . , 
MT/fJ'  airovai  fiev  tol^  rpiuKOvra  knifiovTievETey  napovra^  6*  a^^re '  (irjdh  r^^ 
rvxV^y  ^  TOVTOvg  TrapedoKe  ry  ttoXel,  kuklov  'bfiiv  avToig  liorj'&TjfjrjTe  (sects. 
80,  81 ) :  compare  s.  36. 

The  number  of  friends  prepared  to  back  the  defence  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  to  obtain  his  acquittal,  chiefly  by  representing  that  he  had  done  the 
least  mischief  of  all  the  Thirty  \  that  all  that  he  had  done  had  been  under 
fear  of  his  own  life  \  that  he  had  been  the  partisan  and  supporter  of  Theram- 
enes, whose  memory  was  at  that  time  popular,  may  be  seen  in  sections 
51,  56,  6!),  87,  88,  91. 

There  are  evidences  also  of  other  accasations  brought  against  the  Thirty 
before  the  senate  of  Areopagus  (Lysias,  Or.  xi,  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  s.  31 
B.  8.  12) 
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Ibnnal  decrees  for  their  expulsion,  or  for  prohibiting  their  com* 
ingJ  The  son",  even  of  such  amoiig  the  Thirty  as  did  not 
return,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  Athen.-,  and  enjoy  their  righta 
of  citizens,  unmolested ;  2  a  moderation  rare  in  Grecian  political 
warfare. 

The  first  public  vo^e  of  the  Athenian?,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Sparta  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  to  restore  the 
former  demooiacy  purely  and  simply,  to  choose  by  lot  the  nine 
archons  and  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  elect  the  gen- 
erals, all  as  before.  It  appears  that  this  restoration  of  the  pre- 
ceding constitution  was  partially  opposed  by  a  citizen  named 
Ph6rmisius,  who,  having  served  with  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus, 
now  moved  that  tlie  political  franchise  sliould  for  the  future  be 
restricted  to  the  [)o-se<>ors  of  land  in  Attica.  His  proposition 
was  understood  to  be  su[)ported  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was 
rocommcnd(Ml  a-^  calculated  to  make  Athens  march  in  better  har- 
mony with  them.  It  was  presented  as  a  compromise  between 
oligarchy  and  democracy,  excluding  both  the  poorer  freemen  and 
those  whose  property  lay  either  in  movables  or  in  land  out  of 
Attica ;  so  that  th(i  a,<igregate  number  of  the  disfranchised  would 
have  been  five  thousand  persons.  Since  Athens  now  bad  lost 
her  fleet  and  maritime  empire,  and  since  the  importance  of 
Peira^us  was  much  curtailed  not  merely  by  these  losses,  but  by 
demolition  of  its  se|)arate  walls  and  of  the  long  walls,  Phormisius 
and  others  conceived  the  opportunity  favorable  for  striking  out 
the  maritime  and  trading  multitude  from  the  roll  of  citizens. 
Many  of  these  men  must  have  been  in  easy  and  even  opulent 
circumstances,  but  the' bulk  of  tlicm  were  poor;  and  Phormisius 
had  of  course  at  his  command  the  i:sual  arguments,  by  which  it 
is  afctemptcKl  to  ])rove  that  ])oor  men  have  no  business  with  politi- 
cal judgment  or  action.  But  the  proposition  was  rejected  ;  the 
orator  Lysijis  ])eing  among  its  opponents,  and  composing  a  speech 
against  it  whicli  was  either  spoken,  or  intended  to  be  spoken,  by 
some  eminent  citizen  in  the  assembly .3 

Unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  speech  remain* 


*  Lysios,  Or.  xii,  cont.  Eratosth.  s.  36. 

•  Demosth.  adv.  Boeotum  de  Dote  Matern.  c  6,  p.  1018. 

'  Dionyi.  Hal.  Jud.  dc  Lysi&,  c  32,  p.  526 ;  Ljsias,  Orat.  xxxir,  Bekk. 
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ing,  wherein  the  proposition  is  justly  criticized  as  misohievous 
and  unseasonable,  depriving  Athens  of  a  large  portion  of  her 
legitimate  strength,  patriotism,  and  harmony,  and  even  of  sub- 
stantial men  competent  to  serve  as  hoplites  or  horsemen,  at  a 
moment  when  she  was  barely  rising  from  absolute  prostration. 
Never,  certainly,  was  the  fallacy  which  connects  political  de- 
pravity or  incapacity  with  a  poor  station,  and  political  virtue  or 
judgment  with  wealth,  more  conspicuously  unmasked,  than  in 
reference  to  the  recent  experience  of  Athens.  The  remark  of 
Thrasybulus  was  most  true,'  that  a  greater  number  of  atrocities, 
both  against  person  and  against  property,  had  been  committed  in 
a  few  months  by  the  Thirty,  and  abetted  by  the  class  of  horse- 
men, all  rich .  men,  than  the  poor  majority  of  the  Demos  had 
sanctioned  during  two  generations  of  democracy.  Moreover,  we 
know,  on  the  authority  of  a  witness  unfriendly  to  the  democracy, 
that  the  poor  Athenian  citizens,  who  served  on  shipboard  and 
elsewhere,  were  exact  in  obedience  to  their  commanders ;  while 
the  richer  citizens  who  served  as  hoplites  and  horsemen,  and  who 
laid  claim  to  higher  individual  estimation,  were  far  less  orderly 
in  the  public  service.^ 

The  motion  of  Phormisius  being  rejected,  the  antecedent 
democracy  was  restored  without  qualification,  together  with  the 
ordinances  of  Drako,  and  the  laws,  measures,  and  weights  of 
Solon.  But  on  closer  inspection,  it  was  found  that  this  latter 
part  of  the  resolution  was  incompatible  with  the  amnesty  which 
had  been  just  sworn.  According  to  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Drako,  the  perpetrators  of  enormities  under  the  Thirty  had  ren- 
dered themselves  guilty,  and  were  open  to  trial.  To  escape  this 
consequence,  a  second  psephifem  or  decree  was  passed,  on  the 
proposition  of  Tisamenus,  to  review  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Drako^ 
and  reenact  them  with  such  additions  and  amendments  as  might 
be  deemed  expedient.  Five  hundred  citizens  had  been  just 
chosen  by  the  people  as  nomothetae,  or  law-makers,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  senate  of  Five  hundred  was  taken  by  lot :  out  of 
these  nomothetae,  the  senate  now  chose  a  select  few,  whose  duty 
it* was  to  consider  all  propositions  for  amendment  or  addition  to 
the   laws  of  the  old   democracy,  and  post  them  1:1  p  for  public 

'  Kenoph.  Hellex  ii,  4,  41  ^  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  5,  l^. 
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inspection  beiore  the  statues  of  the  eponymous  heroes,  vilhin  iht 
month  then  running  J  The  senate,  and  the  entire  body  of  five 
hundred  nomothet®,  were  then  to  be  convened,  in  order  that  each 
might  pass  in  review,  separately,  both  the  old  laws  and  the  new 
propositions ;  the  nomothetas  beiug  previously  sworn  to  decide 
righteously.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  every  private 
citizen  had  liberty  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  tender  his  opinion 
with  reasons  for  or  against  any  law.  All  the  laws  which  should 
thus  be  approved,  first  by  the  senate,  and  afterwards  by  the  nomo- 
thetae,  but  no  others,  were  to  be  handed  to  the  magistrates,  and 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  called  Poekile,  for  public 
notoriety,  as  the  future  regulators  of  the  city.  After  the  laws 
were  promulgated  by  such  public  inscription,  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus was  enjoined  to  take  care  that  they  should  be  duly  observed 
and  enforced  by  the  magistrates.  A  provisional  committee  of 
twenty  citizens  was  named,  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the 
city  during  the  time  occupied  in  this  revision.*2 

As  soon  as  the  laws  had  been  revised  and  publicly  inscribed 


*  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s  83.  'Onoauv  d'  av  •Kpoade-g^  {vofiuv)  oide 
ijprj  fievoi  V  ofio^  H  a  L  virb  ttj^  (iov'kij^  avaypd<povTe^  kv  adviatv 
iKTi^ivTuv  Trpdc  Toi)c  f-ncjvviuovc,  OKOTreiv  ry  fiov?iOfiev(f)f  kgI  napadidovTui 
Talc  o.px<iiC  ^  ^V'^f  ^^  /uT/vf.  to^c  <5f  napadido/xevov^  vofiov^  doKifiaadrt 
npor  e  pov  ij  80  vXt)  k  al  o  I  v  o  fio-d  i  t  ai  o  I  nevraKoaioi,  ovc  o 
dijfiOT  a  I  fZAovro,   tireid^  d/nufiOKaaiv . 

Putting  top;cther  tlie  two  sentences  in  which  the  nomothette  are  hen 
mentioned,  Reiske  and  F  A.  Wolf  (Prolegom.  ad  Demosthen.  cent.  Leptin 
p  cxxix),  think  that  there  were  two  classes  of  nomothetae  ;  one  class  chosec 
hv  the  senate,  the  other  by  the  people.  This  appears  to  me  very  improb- 
able The  persons  chosen  by  the  senate  were  invested  with  no  final  or 
decisive  function  whatever,  they  were  simply  chosen  to  consider  what  new 
propositions  were  fit  to  be  submitted  for  discussion,  and  to  provide  that 
such  propositions  should  be  publicly  made  known.  Now  any  persons 
simply  invested  with  this  character  of  a  preliminary  committee,  would  not. 
in  my  judgment,  be  called  nomothetae.  The  reason  why  the  persons  here 
mentioned  were  so  called,  was,  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  five  hundred 
nomothetae,  in  wliom  the  power  of  peremptory  decision  ultimately  rested. 
A  small  committee  would  naturally  be  intrusted  with  this  preliminary  dat^,* 
and  the  members  of  that  small  committee  were  to  be  chosen  by  one  ol  tb< 
bodies  with  whom  ultimate  decision  rested,  bat  chosen  out  of  the  other. 

•  AndoiddSs  de  Mysteriis  sections  81-85. 
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• 


in  the  poekil6,  pursuant  to  the  above  decree,  two  concluding  lawa 
were  enacted,  which  completed  the  purpose  of  the  citizens. 

The  first  of  these  laws  forbade  the  magistrates  to  act  upon,  or 
permit  to  be  acted  upon,  any  law  not  among  those  inscribed  ;  and 
declared  that  no  psephism,  either  of  the  senate  or  of  the  people, 
should  overrule  any  law.^  It  renewed  also  the  old  prohibition, 
dating  from  the  days  of  KleisthenSs,  and  the  first  origin  of  the 
democracy,  to  enact  a  special  law  inflicting  direct  hardship  upon 
any  individual  Athenian  apart  from  the  rest,  unless  by  the  votes 
of  six  thousand  citizens  voting  secretly. 

The  second  of  the  two  laws  prescribed,  that  all  the  legal  adju- 
dications and  arbitrations  which  had  been  passed  under  the  ante- 
cedent democracy  should  be  held  valid  and  unimpeached,  but 
formally  annulled  all  which  had  been  passed  under  the  Thirty. 
It  farther  provided,  that  the  laws  now  revised  and  inscribed 
should  only  take  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleides  ;  that 
is,  from  the  nomination  of  archons  made  after  the  recent  return 
of  Thrasybulus  and  renovation  of  the  democracy .2 

^  Andokides  de  Myster.  s.  87.  ^'^(piafia  <5e  /xijdev^  fif^re  ^ovX^^  fi^re  d^uov 
{vofjtov)  KvpiuTepov  eivai. 

It  seems  that  the  word  vofiov  ought  properly  to  be  inserted  here .  see 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  23,  p.  649. 

Compare  a  similar  use  of  the  phrase,  /nTjdev  KvpLCjrepoif  elvai^  in  Demos- 
then,  cont.  Lakrit.  e.  9,  p.  937. 

'  Andokides  de  Myster.  s.  87.  We  see  (from  Demosthen.  cont.  Timokrat, 
c.  15,  p.  718)  that  Andokides  has  not  cited  the  law  fully.  He  has  omitted 
the  words,  bnoaa  d'  k'Ki  tcjv  TpiuKovra  iirpdx^ijf  jj  Iditf.  ^  dTjfiooig,^  aKVpa 
elvaiy  these  words  not  having  any  material  connection  with  the  point  at 
which  he  was  aiming.  Compare  JEschines  cont.  Timarch.  c.  9,  p.  25,  koI 
iart)  Tavra  oKvpa^  coawep  rd  knl  tC)v  TpiaKovra,  rj  rd,  npd  Ei/cAf/dov,  ^  el  ric 
aX^ij  irunoTe  roiavTrj  kyevero  irpo^€(T/j,ia 

Tisamenus  is  probably  the  same  person  of  whom  Lysias  speaks  contempt*, 
nously,  Or.  xxx,  cont.  Nikomach.  s.  36. 

Meier  (De  Bonis  Damnatorum,  p.  71)  thinks  that  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  the  decree  proposed  by  Tisamenus  (Andok.  de  Myst.  s,  83),  and 
another  decree  proposed  by  DioklSs,  cited  in  the  Oration  of  Demosth.  cont. 
Timokr.  c.  11,  p.  713.  But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  two, 
And  the  only  semblance  of  contradiction  that  is  to  be  found,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  Diokles  is  not  correctly  given  as  it  now  stands.  It 
onght  to  be  read  thus ;  — 

^MK^Tfi  elne,  Tot)f  vofiovg  roi)c  'rpd  EvkAcv^oi;  fe^evrac  kv  dTj/WKpaug^ 

18* 
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By  these  ever-memorable  enactments,  all  acts  done  prior  to  flia 
nomination  of  the  archon  Eukleides  and  bis  colleagues,  in  the 
summer  of  403  B.C.,  were  excluded  from  serving  as  grounds  for 
criminal  process  against  any  citizen.  To  insure  more  fully  that 
this  should  be  carried  into  effect,  a  special  clause  was  added  to 
the  oath  taken  annually  by  the  senators,  as  well  as  to  that  taken 
by  the  Heliastic  dikasts.  The  senators  pledged  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  receive  any  impeachment,  or  give  effect  to  any  arrest, 
founded  on  any  fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  except- 
ing only  against  the  Thirty,  and  the  other  individuals  expressly 
shut  out  from  the  amnesty,  and  now  in  exile. ^  To  the  oath 
annually  taken  by  the  Heliasts,  also,  was  added  the  clause :  "  I 
will  not  remember  past  wrongs,  nor  will  I  abet  any  one  else  who 


Kal  boot  £  Tf  EuicXcddou  hi^ijaav,  kqI  eialvt  avayeypafi/ievoi^  [a  tt*  E  -6  k  >l  e 
dov]  Kvpiov^  eivai'  roi)f  de  fier''  EvKXeidijv  re^evra^  koI  ToXoitrdv  Tf&efiEVOv; 
Kvpiov^  eivai  airo  r^f  ijfiepaq  tjq  eKaaroq  frr^,  irK^v  el  Ttp  npoayeypaTrrai 
Xpovoq    bvriva    del    apx^tv.     'Einyparlfat   <5^,  Toig  fikv   vvv    KeipiivoiCy    rbv 
ypafifiarea  t^q  ^ovXtjq^  rpiuKovTa  iffispuv  •  rd  de  AoiTrdv,  of  av  Tvyxd-vy  ypafx 
Harevcjv,  irpoaypaipiTLj  Trapaxpfif^ci  top  vbfiov  Kvpiov  elvai  uTrb  rfjg  Tjfiipaq  ijq 

The  words  air'  Ei)  kIeiS  ov,  which  stand  between  brackets  in  the  second 
line,  are  inserted  on  my  own  conjecture  ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  any 
one  who  will  read  the  whole  law  through,  and  the  comments  of  the  orator 
upon  it,  will  see  that  they  are  imperatively  required  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete. The  entire  scope  and  puipose  of  the  law  is,  to  regulate  clearly  the 
timeyrcm  which  each  law  shall  begin  to  be  valid. 

As  the  first  part  of  the  law  reads  now,  without  these  words,  it  has  no 
pertinence,  no  bearing  on  the  main  purpose  contemplated  by  Diokles  in  the 
Becond  part,  nor  on  the  reasonings  of  Demosthenes  afterwards.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  the  words  utt  KvK?i.£idov  should  have  dropped  out,  see«^ 
ing  that  in^  EvK?i€i6ov  immediately  precedes  :  another  error  has  been  in 
fact  introduced,  by  putting  d  tt'  EvK?i€i6ov  in  the  former  case  instead  of 
i  tt'  EvKXeidov^  which  error  has  been  corrected  by  various  recent  editors,  on 
the  authority  of  some  MSS. 

The  law  of  Diokles,  when  properly  read,  fully  harmonizes  with  that 
of  Tisamcnus.  Meier  wonders  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
doKijLiapla  vdfio)v  by  the  nomothetae,  which  is  prescribed  in  the  decree  of 
Tisamenus.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  mention  this  expressly*  eince  the 
words  boot  eialv  uvayeypafi/Ltivoi  presuppose  the  foregone  doKifiaaia. 

*  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.  kuI  ov  de^ofiat  fvbei^iv  ohdi  diray*^yi^ 
heMa  ro)v  wpbrepov  yeyevjjfLivuif  nX^v  tCjv  ((nvyovTUfV, 
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shall  remember  them ;  on  the  contrary,^  I  will  give  my  vot*i  pur* 
Buant  to  the  existing  laws ;"  which  laws  proclaimed  themselves 
as  only  taking  effect  from  the  archonship  of  Eukleides. 

A  still  farther  precaution  was  taken  to  bar  all  actions  for 
redress  or  damages  founded  on  acts  done  prior  to  the  archonship 
of  Eukleides.  On  the  motion  of  Archinus,  the  principal  col- 
league of  Thrasybulus  at  Phyle,  a  law  was  passed,  granting 
leave  tj  any  defendant  against  whom  such  an  action  might  be 
brought,  to  plead  an  exception  in  bar,  or  paragraphe,  upon  the 
special  ground  of  the  amnesty  and  the  legal  prescription  con- 
nected with  it.  The  legal  effect  of  this  paragraphe,  or  exceptional 
plea,  in  Attic  procedure,  was  to  increase  both  the  chance  of  fail- 
ure, and  the  pecuniary  liabilities  in  case  of  failure,  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff;  also,  to  better  considerably  the  chances  of  the 
defendant.  This  enactment  is  said  to  have  been  moved  by 
Archinus,  on  seeing  that  some  persons  were  beginning  to  insti- 
tute actions  at  law,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty  ;  and  for  the  better 
prevention  of  all  such  claims.^ 

'  Andokid.  de  Mysteriis,  s.  91.   Kat  oh  fivjjaiKaK^acjj  ovdh  aAAcj  (sc.  dA/^j 

flVTjGLKaKOVVTL)   TTEiaOfMaL,  '^TJipiOVfiaL  61  KaTtX  TO-dq  KSlflivOV^  VOflOVQ. 

This  clause  does  not  appear  as  part  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  in 
Demosthen.  cont,  Timokrat.  c.  36,  p.  746.  It  was  extremely  significant  and 
valuable  for  the  few  years  immediately  succeeding  the  renovation  of  the 
democracy.  But  its  value  was  essentially  temporary,  and  it  was  doubtless 
dropped  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  period  to  which  it  specially 
applied. 

'  The  Orat.  xviii,  of  Isokrates,  Paragraphe  cont.  Kallimachum,  informs 
us  on  these  points,  especially  sections  1-4. 

Kallimachns  had  entered  an  action  against  the  client  of  Isokrates  for 
ten  tlionsand  drachmas  (sects.  15-17),  charging  him  as  an  accomplice  ot 
Patrokles,  —  the  king-archon  under  the  Ten,  who  immediately  succeeded 
the  Thirty,  prior  to  the  return  of  the  exiles,  —  in  seizing  and  confiscating 
a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Kallimachus.  The  latter,  in  commencing 
this  action,  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  the  fees  called  pn/taneia  :  a 
sum  proportional  to  what  was  claimed,  and  amounting  to  thirty  drachmae, 
when  the  sum  claimed  was  between  one  thousand  and  ten  thousand  draohmse. 
Suppose  :Iat  action  had  gone  to  trial  directly,  Kallimachus,  if  he  lost  his 
saase,  would  have  to  forfeit  his  prytaneia,  but  he  would  forfeit  no  more. 
Now  according  to  the  paragraph^  permitted  by  the  law  of  Archinus,  th« 
iefcndant  is  allowed  to  make  oath  that  the  action  against  him  is  founded 
apon  a  fact  prior  to  the  archonship  of   Eukleides  j  and  a  cause  is  tb«B 
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B7  tliese  additional  enactments,  security  was  taken  tbat  iht 
oroceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  full  conformitj 
with  the  amnesty  recently  sworn,  and  that,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  should  any  person  be  molested  for  wrongs  done  ant& 
rior  to  Eukleides.  And,  in  fact,  the  amnesty  was  faithfully 
4)bserved :  the  reentering  exiles  from  Peiraeus,  and  the  horsemen 
with  other  partisans  of  the  Thirty  in  Athens,  blended  again 
together  into  one  harmonious  and  equal  democracy. 

Eight  years  prior  to  these  incidents,  we  have  seen  the  oligar- 
chical conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  for  a  moment  success* 
ful,  and  afterwards  overthrown  ;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  in  reference  to  that  event,  the  wonderful  absence  of  all 
reactionary  violence  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  people,  at  a 
moment  of  severe  provocation  for  the  past  and  extreme  appre- 
hension for  the  future.  We  noticed  that  Thucydides,  no  friend 
to  the  Athenian  democracy,  selected  precisely  that  occasion  — 
on  which  some  manifestation  of  vindictive  impulse  might  have 
been  supposed  likely  and  natural  —  to  bestow  the  most  unqual- 
ified eulogies  on  their  moderate  and  gentle  bearing.  Had  tht 
historian  lived  to  describe  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  and  the 
restoration  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  ex- 
pressions would  have  been  still  warmer  and  more  emphatic  in 
the  same  sense.  Few  events  in  history,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  are  more  astonishing  than  the  behavior  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  on  recovering  their  democracy  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Thirty :  and  when  we  view  it  in  conjunction  with  the  like 
phenomenon  after  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  we  see 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arose  from  peculiar  caprice  or 
accident  of  the  moment ;  both  depended  upon  permanent  attri- 

tried  first,  upon  that  special  issue,  ifpon  which  the  defendant  is  allowed  to 
speak  first,  before  the  plaintiff.  If  the  verdict,  on  this  special  issue,  is 
given  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is  not  only  disabled  from  pro- 
ceeding further  with  his  action,  but  is  condemned  besides  to  pay  to  the 
defendant  the  forfeit  called  epobely ;  that  is,  one-sixth  part  of  the  sum 
claimed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  verdict  on  the  special  issue  be  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  he  is  held  entitled  to  proceed  farther  with  his  original  action, 
and  to  receive  besides  at  once,  from  the  defendant,  the  like  forfeit  or  epobely. 
Information  on  these  regulations  of  procedure  in  the  Attic  dikasteries  may 
be  foand  in  Meier  and  Schomann,  Attischer  Prozess,  p.  647  j  Platner,  Pro 
K-  -  »^nd  Klagen,  vol.  i,  pp.  156>162. 
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butes  of  the  popular  character.  If  we  knew  nothing  else  except 
the  events  of  these  two  periods,  we  should  be  warranted  in  dis- 
missing, on  that  eviden«e  alone,  the  string  of  contemptuous  pred- 
icates, —  giddy,  irascible,  jealous,  unjust,  greedy,  etc.,  one  or 
other  of  which  Mr.  Mitford  so  frequently  pronounces,  and  insin- 
uates even  when  he  does  not  pronounce  them,  respecting  the 
Athenian  people.^  A  people,  whose  habitual  temper  and  moral- 
ity merited  these  epithets,  could  not  have  acted  as  the  Athenians 
acted  both  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after  the  Thirty.  Par- 
ticular acts  may  be  found  in  their  history  which  justify  severe 
censure  ;  but  as  to  the  permanent  elements  of  character,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  no  population  in  history  has  ever  afforded 
stronger  evidence  than  the  Athenians  on  these  two  memorable 
occasions. 

If  we    follow  the  acts  of   the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  that  the 
horsemen  and  the  privileged  three  thousand  hoplites  in  the  city 


'  Wachsmuth  —  who  admits  into  his  work,  with  little  or  no  criticism, 
everything  which  has  ever  been  said  against  the  Athenian  people,  and 
indeed  against  the  Greeks  generally  —  affirms,  contrary  to  all  evidence  and 
probability,  that  the  amnesty  was  not  really  observed  at  Athens.  ( Wachsm 
Hellen.  Altcrth.  ch.  ix,  sect.  71,  vol.  ii,  p.  267  ) 

The  simple  and  distinct  words  of  Xenophon,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
month  of  so  very  hostile  a  witness,  are  sufficient  to  refute  him  :  kqI  bfioaavfsi 
bpKovg  ij /jl^v  fi^  fivTjaiKaK^aiiv,  en  Kai  vvv  dfiov  ye  noXirevovTaij  Kai  roif 
opKoigififiivei    6   6f)  // o  f,  Hellen.  ii,  4,  43). 

The  passages  to  which  Wachsmuth  makes  reference,  do  not  in  the  least 
establish  his  point.  Even  if  actions  at  law  or  accusations  had  been  brought, 
in  violation  of  the  amnesty,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  people  violated 
it  -,  unless  we  also  knew  that  the  dikastery  had  affirmed  those  actions.  But 
he  does  not  refer  to  any  actions  or  accusations  preferred  on  any  such 
ground.  H(i  only  notices  some  cases  in  which,  accusation  being  preferred 
on  grounds  subsequent  to  Eukleides,  the  accuser  makes  allusion  in  his 
speech  to  other  matters  anterior  to  Eukleides.  Now  every  speaker  before 
the  Athenian  dikastery  thinks  himself  entitled  to  call  up  before  the  dikasts 
the  whole  past  life  of  his  opponent,  in  the  way  of  analogous  evidence  going 
to  attest  the  general  character  of  the  latter,  good  or  bad.  For  example, 
i,hc  accuser  of  Sokrates  mentions,  as  a  point  going  to  impeach  the  general 
character  of  Sokrates,  that  he  had  been  the  teacher  of  Kritias  \  while  the 
philosopher,  in  his  defence,  alludes  to  his  own  resolution  and  virtue  as  pry- 
tanfs  in  the  assembly  by  which  the  generals  were  condemned  a'ter  the  battle 
of  ArgfnussB.  Both  these  allusions  coma  Jut  as  evidences  to  general  rhar 
QCter. 
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had  mad<)  themselves  partisans  in  every  species  of  flagitious  cnma 
which  could  possibly  be  imagined  to  exa.^perate  the  feelings  of 
the  exiles.  The  latter,  on  returning,  saw  before  them  men  wha 
had  handed  in  their  relations  to  be  put  to  death  without  trial,  who 
had  seised  upon  and  enjoyed  their  property,  who  had  expelled 
&em  all  from  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  evenlfrom 
Attica  ;  and  who  had  held  themselves  in  mastery  not  merely  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  but  also  by  inviting  and  sub- 
sidizing foreign  guards.  Such  atrocities,  conceived  and  ordered 
by  the  Thirty,  had  been  executed  by  the  aid,  and  for  the  joint 
benefit,  as  Kritias  justly  remarked,^  of  those  occupants  of  the 
city  whom  the  exiles  found  on  returning.  Now  Thrasybulus, 
Anytus,  and  the  rest  of  these  exiles,  saw  their  property  all  pil- 
laged and  appropriated  by  others  during  the  few  months  of  their 
absence :  we  may  presume  that  their  lands  —  which  had  proba- 
bly not  been  sold,  but  granted  to  individual  members  or  partisans 
of  the  Thirty  2 — were  restored  to  them  ;  but  the  movable  prop- 
erty could  not  be  reclaimed,  and  the  losses  to  which  they 
remained  subject  were  prodigious.  The  men  who  had  caused 
and  profited  by  these  losses  3 —  often  with  great  brutality  towards 
the  wives  and  &milies  of  the  exiles,  as  we  know  by  the  case  of 

'  Xenoph.  Hellcn.  ii,  4,  9. 

*  Xenopti.  Hellen.  ii,  4, 1.  ^yov  6e  tK  rdv  x^P^<^^  (oi-  TpiuKopra)  iv  avrol 
Kal  oi  <j>L?.oi  roi)f  tovtcjv  aypovg  exoiev. 

^  Isokrates  cont  Kallimach.  Or  xviid,  sect.  30. 

QpcuTvi3ovXoi  fiev  kqi  'Avvtoc,  ueyiarov  fikv  6vvafievoi  tu>v  ev  Ty  rroAei, 
iroXAdiv  6e  dneaTepiffiivoi  ;fp?7/uiri.»v,  eidore^  dit  Toi>^  uTroypdij^avrtiCt  o/lkjc  oi 
ToXfxuaiv  avToic  SiKeug  Xayxaveiv  ovde  fitvTfaiKaKeiv,  d^X*  el  Koi  irepi  tQw 
aJiXiov  fidX?iOV  kripuv  dvvavrat  iianpuTTeodai.^  dAA'  ovv  nepi  ye  tuv  ev  raK 
avvdijKCU^  laov  ex^t-v  toI(,  u'k'koig  d^iovav. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  Alkibiades  (in  the  Or^Lt  xvi,  of  Isokrates. 
De  Bigis,  sect.  56)  is  made  to  talk  about  others  recovering  their  property.- 
Ttjv  d?.X<jv  Kofit^o/Ltevuv  rue  ovaia^.  My  statement  in  the  text  reconciles 
these  two.  The  young  Alkibiades  goes  on  to  state  that  the  people  bad 
passed  a  yote  to  grant  coinpensadon  to  him  for  the  confiscation  of  his 
father's  property,  but  that  the  power  of  his  enemies  had  disappointed  him 
>f  it.    We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  vote  ever  reidly  passed. 

It  a|5])ears,  however,  that  Batrachus,  one  of  the  chief  informers  who 
bronght  in  victims  for  the  Tliirty,  thought  it  prudent  to  live  afterwards  oat 
of  Attica  (Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  Or.  vi,  sect.  46).  though  he  would  havf 
legally  protected  by  the  amnesty. 
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tba  orator  Lysias  —  ^ere  now  at  Athens,  all  individuaDy  well 
known  to  the  sufferers.  In  like  manner,  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  Leon  and  the  other  victims  of  the  Thirty,  saw  before  them  the 
very  citizens  by  whose  hands  their  innocent  relatives  had  been 
consigned  without  trial  to  prison  and  execution.^  The  amount  <^ 
wrong  suffered  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  the  provocation,  on  every  ground,  public  and 
private,  violent  to  a  degree  never  exceeded  in  history.  Yet  with 
all  this  sting  fresh  in  their  bosoms,  we  find  the  victorious  multi- 
tude, on  the  latter  occasion  as  well  as  on  the  former,  burying 
the  past  in  an  indiscriminate  amnesty,  and  anxious  only  for 
the  future  harmonious  march  of  the  renovated  and  all-compre- 
hensive democracy.  We  see  the  sentiment  of  commonwealth 
in  the  Demos,  twice  contrasted  with  the  sentiment  of  faction 
in  an  ascendent  oligarchy ;  2  twice  triumphant  over  the  strongest 
counter-motives,  over  the  most  bitter  recollection^  of  wrongful 
murder  and  spoliation,  over  all  that  passionate  rbon  of  reactionary 
appetite  which  characterizes  the  moment  of  political  restoration 
"  Bloody  will  be  the  reign  of  that  king  who  comes  back  to 
his  kingdom  from  exile,**  says  the  Latin  poet:  bloody,  indeed, 
had  been  the  rule  of  Kritias  and  those  oligarchs  who  had  jus* 
come  back  from  exile :  "  Harsh  is  a  Demos  (observes  JEschylus) 
which  has  just  got  clear  of  misery.**  3  But  the  Athenian  Demos, 
on  coming  back  from  Peiraeus,  exhibited  the  rare  phenomenon  of 
a  restoration,  after  cruel  wrong  suffered,  sacrificing  all  the  strong 
impulse  of  retaliation  to  a  generous  and  deliberate  regard  for  the 
future  march  of  the  commonwealth.  Thucydides  remarks  that 
ihe  moderation  of  political  antipathy  which  prevailed  at  Athens 
after  the  victory  of  the  people  over  the  Four  Hundred,  was  th« 
main  cause  which  revived  Athens  from  her  great  public  depres- 


'  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  94.  MeAj?rof  d'  av  ovroal  dvrjyayev  eirl 
Tuv  TpiaKovra  Afovra,  og  ifielc  &7ravT£C  lare^  koI  aire^avev  kKetvo^  uKpiro^ 
....  MeAjyrov  tolvvv  rolg  iraicrl  rolq  tov  Aiovro^  ovk  Bart  <f>6vov  ^luKetv,  oil 
ruif  vofjLOiQ  (5ei  xpV^^^^  "'t*  Ei'/cXe/dov  apxovTo^  kirel  (3f  ye  oiK  cnrr^ydyeVf  (rM 
tvrdf  avTi?^ei. 

•  Thucyd.  ^^,  39.  dr/fiov,  ^vfinav  wvofiaa^aL,  oTnyapxiav  6e,  (tlkpoi^ 

'  .ffischylus,  Sept.  ad  Thebas,  v,  1047. 

Tpaxvs  ye  fievroi  dfjjwq  ixf^vyCtv  icaKa. 
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Bion  and  danger.^  .  Much  more  forcibly  does  this  i  emark  apply 
to  the  restoration  after  the  Thirty,  when  the  public  condition  ot 
Athens  was  at  the  lowest  depth  of  abasement,  from  which  noth< 
ing  could  have  rescued  her  except  such  exemplary  wisdom  and 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  her  victorious  Demos.  Nothing"  short 
of  this  could  have  enabled  her  to  accomplish  that  partial  resur- 
rection —  into  an  independent  and  powerful  single  state,  though 
shorn  of  her  imperial  power  —  which  will  furnish  material  for 
the  subsequent  portion  of  our  History. 

While  we  note  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  forget  that  which  could  not  be  remembered  without 
ruin  to  the  future  march  of  the  democracy,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  observe  that  which  they  took  special  pains  to  preserve  from 
being  forgotten.  They  formally  recognized  all  the  adjudged  cases 
and  all  the  rights  of  property  as  existing  under  the  democracy 
anterior  to  the  Thirty.  "  You  pronounced,  fellow-citizens  (says 
Andokides),  that  all  the  judicial  verdicts  and  all  the  decisions  of 
arbitrators  passed  under  the  democracy  should  remain  valid,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  abolition  of  debts,  no  reversal  of 
private  rights,  but  that  every  man  might  have  the  means  of 
enforcing  contracts  due  to  him  by  others."  2  Jf  the  Athenian 
people  had  been  animated  by  that  avidity  to  despoil  the  rich,  and 
that  subjection  to  the  passion  of  the  moment,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
imputes  to  them  in  so  many  chapters  of  his  history,  neither 
motive  nor  opportunity  was  now  wanting  for  wholesale  confisca- 
tion, of  which  the  rich-  themselves,  during  the  dominion  of  the 
Thirty,  had  set  abundant  example.  The  amnesty  as  to  political 
wrong,  and  the  indelible  memory  as  to  the  rights  of  property, 
stand  alike  conspicuous  as  evidences  of  the  real  character  of  the 
Athenian  Demos. 

If  we  wanted  any  farther  proof  of  their  capacity  of  taking  the~ 
largest  and  soundest  views  on  a  difficult  political  situation,  we 
8hould  find  it  in  another  of  their  measures  at  this  critical  period. 


'  Thucyd.  viii,  97. 

•  Andokides  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  88.  Tdf  fiev  dUa^,  o  avdpeCi  »««  f^( 
d'.airag  inotijaare  Kvpiaq  eivai,  oTzocai  H  drifioKpaTovfitvy  ry  roXet  tyhfOVTO^ 
dfruf  jLiTfTE  xp^<^v  airoKonai  elev  fiijre  (Uai  Avad^KOi  yevotvro^  riAAd  twv  iM*M 
9vu0oXaiu)v  al  irpa^eig  elev. 
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The  Ten  who  had  succeeded  to  the  oligarchical  presideJttcy  of 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Kritias  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty, 
had  borrowed  from  Sparta  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  exiles  in  Peiraeus. 
After  the  peace,  it  was  necessary  that  such  sum  should  be  repaid, 
and  some  persons  proposed  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
property  of  those,  individuals  and  that  party  who  had  borrowed 
the  money.  The  apparent  equity  of  the  proposition  was  doubtless 
felt  with  peculiar  force  at  a  time  when  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  But  nevertheless  both  the  democratical 
leaders  and  the  people  decidedly  opposed  it,  resolving  to  recognize 
the  debt  as  a  public  charge  ;  in  which  capacity  it  was  afterwards 
liquidated,  after  some  delay  arising  from  an  unsupplied  treasury.* 
All  that  was  required  from  the  horsemen,  or  knights,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  service  of  the  Thirty,  was  that  they  should 
repay  the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  to  them  by  the  latter 
as  outfit.  Such  advance  to  the  horsemen,  subject  to  subsequent 
repayment,  and  seemingly  distinct  from  the  regular  military  pay, 
appears  to  have  been  a  customary  practice  under  the  previous 
democracy  ;-  but  we  may  easily  believe  that  the  Thirty  had  car- 
ried it  to  an  abusive  excess,  in  their  anxiety  to  enlist  or  stimulate 
partisans,  when  we  recollect  that  they  resorted  to  means  more 
nefarious  for  the  same  end.  There  were  of  course  great  indi- 
vidual differences  among  these  knights,  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
each  had  lent  himself  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  oligarchy.  Even  the 
most  guilty  of  them  were  not  molested,  and  they  were  sent,  four 

*  Isokrates,  Areopagit.  Or.  vii,  sect.  77  ;  Demostli.  cont.  Leplin.  c.  5, 
p.  460. 

"  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi,  sects.  6-8.  I  accept  substantially  the 
explanation  which  Harpokration  and  Photius  give  of  the  word  KaraaTaaii;, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  by  M.  Boeckh,  which  appear  to  me  not 
founded  upon  any  adequate  ground.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Reiske  is  right 
in  distinguishing  KaraaTUGi^  from  the  pay,  uLc^oq. 

See  Boijckh,  Public  Economy  of  Atliens,  b.  ii,  sect.  19,  p.  250.  In  the 
Appendix  \z  this  work,  which  is  not  translated  into  P^nglish  along  with  the 
work  itself,  he  farther  gives  the  i\:  .j"^  mu  of  an  inscription,  which  he  con- 
Biders  to  b<.^r  upon  this  resumption  of  KaTaaTaaiq  from  the  horsemen,  or 
knights,  after  the  Thirty.  But  the  Fragment  is  so  very  imperfect,  thaft 
nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty  concerning  it :  see  the  Staat* , 
haush.  der  Athener,  Apj  endix,  vol.  ii,  pp  207,  208 
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years  ailerwards^^  to  serve  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  at  a  time  when 
tiie  Lacedaemonians  required  from  Athens  a  contingent  of  cavalry ;' 
the  Demos  heing  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  provide  for  them  an 
lonorable  foreign  service.  But  the  general  body  of  knights  suf- 
fered so  little  disadvantage  from  the  recollection  of  the  Thirty, 
that  many  of  them  in  after  days  became  senators,  generals,  hip- 
parohs,  and  occupants  of  other  considerable  posts  in  the  state.'^ 
Although  the  decree  of  Tisamenus — prescribing  a  revision  of  the 
laws  without  delay,  and  directing  that  the  laws,  when  so  revised, 
should  be  posted  up  for  public  view,  to  form  the  sole  and  exclu- 
iive  guide  of  the  dikasteries  —  had  been  passed  immediately  after 
the  return  from  Peiraeus  and  the  confirmation  of  the  amnesty,  yet 
it  appears  that  considerable  delay  took  place  before  such  enact- 
ment was  carried  into  full  effect.  A  person  named  Nikomachus 
ras  charged  with  the  duty,  and  stands  accused  of  having  per- 
formed it  tardily  as  well  as  corruptly.  He,  as  well  as  Tisamenu3,s 
»^as  a  scribe,  or  secretary ;  under  which  name  were  included  a 
class  of  paid  officers,  highly  important  in  the  detail  of  business 
at  Athens,  though  seemingly  men  of  low  birth,  and  looked  upon 
as  filling  a  subordinate  station,  open  to  sneers  from  unfriendly 
arators.  The  boards,  the  magistrates,  and  the  public  bodies  were 
10  frequently  changed  at  Athens,  that  the  continuity  of  public 
lusiness  could  only  have  been  maintained  by  paid  secretaries  of 
ahis  character,  who  devoted  themselves  constantly  to  the  duty .4 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii,  1,  4. 

■^  Lysias,  Or.  xvi,  pro  Mantitheo,  sects.  9,  10 ;  Lysias,  cont.  Evandr.  Or. 
XX  vi,  sects.  21-25. 

We  see  from  this  latter  oration  (sect.  26)  that  Thrasybulus  helped  some 
rf  the  chief  persons,  who  had  been  in  the  city,  and  had  resisted  the  return 
«f  the  exiles,  to  get  over  the  diiticulties  of  the  dokimasy,  or  examination 
iito  character,  previously  to  being  admitted  to  take  possession  of  any  office, 
t)  which  a  man  had  been  either  elected  or  drawn  by  lot,  in  after  years.  He 
q)oke  in  favor  of  Evander,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  accepted  as 
ling-archon. 

'  1  presume  confidently  that  Tisamenus  the  scribe,  mentioned  in  Lysias 
lont.  Nikomach.  sect.  37,  is  the  same  person  as  Tisamenus  named  in  An- 
&kides  de  Mysteriis  (sect.  83)  as  the  proposer  of  the  memorable  psephism. 

*  See  M.  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  b.  ii,  c.  8,  p.  186,  Eng.  Tr., 
fir  a  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  these  ypafi/mTei^^  or  secretaries 

The  cxprestiion  in  Lysias  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  38,  on  vvoypafiuarevaai 
o'*<  /f  J^Ti  Si{  rdv  avrdv  ry  upxy  Ty  avrif,  is  correctly  explained  by  M.  Boeckh 
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Nikomachas  bad  been  named,  during  tbe  democracy  anterior 
to  tbe  Thirty,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  fair  transcript,  and 
of  posting  up  afresh,  probably  in  clearer  characters,  and  in  a  place 
more  convenient  for  public  view,  the  old  laws  of  Solon.  We  can 
well  understand  that  the  renovated  democratical  feeling,  which 
burat  out  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  dictated 
the  vehement  psephism  of  Demophantus,  might  naturally  also 
produce  such  a  commission  as  this,  for  which  Nikomachus,  both 
as  one  of  ths  public  scribes,  or  secretaries,  and  as  an  able  speaker,* 
was  a  suitable  person.  His  accuser,  for  whom  Lysias  composed 
his  thirtieth  oration,  now  remaining,  denounces  him  as  having 
not  only  designedly  lingered  in  the  business,  for  the  })urpose  of  pro- 
longing, the  period  of  remuneration,  but  even  as  having  corruptly 
tampered  with  the  old  laws,  by  new  interpolations,  as  well  as  by 
omissions.  How  far  such  chai^ges  may  have  been  merited,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging;  but  even  assuming.  Nikomachus  to 
have  been  both  honest  and  diligent,  he  would  find  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  properly  dischai'ging  his  duty  of  anagrapheus,^  or 
"  writer-up"  of  all  the  old  laws  of  Athens,  from  Solon  downward. 
Both  the  phraseology  of  these  old  laws,  and  the  alphabet  in  which 
they  were  written,  were  in  many  cases  antiquated  and  obsolete  ;3 
while  there  were  doubtless  also  cases  in  which  one  law  was  at 
variance,  wholly  or  partially,  with  another.  Now  such  contradic- 
tions and  archaisms  would  be  likely  to  prove  offensive,  if  set  up 
in  a  fresh  place,  and  with  clean,  new  chai-acters ;  while  Nikoma- 
chus had  no  authority  to  make  the  smallest  alteration,  and  might 


is  having  a  very  restricted  meaning,  and  as  only  applying  to  two  successive 
years.  And  I  think  we  may  doubt  whether,  in  practice,  it  was  rigidly  ad- 
nered  to ;  though  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  these  secretaries  alternated, 
among  themselves,  from  one  board  or  office  to  another.  Their  great  useful- 
ness consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  constantly  in  the  service,  and  thus 
kept  up  the  continuous  march  of  the  details. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxx,  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  32. 

*  Lysias,  Or.  xxx,  cont.  Nikomach.  sect.  33.  Wachsmuth  calls  him  errone- 
ously antigrapheus  instead  of  anagrapheus  ( Hellen.Alterth.  vol.  ii,  ix,  p.  269). 

It  seems  by  Orat.  vii,  of  Lysias  (sects.  20,  36,  39)  that  Nikomachus  WEf. 
c:.t  enmity  with  various  persons  who  employed  Lysias  as  their  logogL*aph,  or 
speech -writer. 

^  Lysias,  Or.  x,  cont.  Theomnest.  A.  sects.  16-20. 
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naturallj  therefore  be  tardy  in  a  commissiAii  which  did  nuv 
promise  much  credit  to  him  in  its  result. 

These  remarks  tend  to  show  that  the  necessity  of  a  fresh  collec- 
tion and  publication,  if  we  may  use  that  word,  of  the  laws,  had  been 
felt  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Thirty.  But  such  a  project  could 
hardly  be  realized  without  at  the  same  time  revising  the  laws,  as 
a  body,  removing  all  flagrant  contradictions,  and  rectifying  what 
might  glaringly  displease  the  age,  either  in  substance  or  in  style. 
Now  the  psephism  of  Tisamenus,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
renewed  democracy  after  the  Thirty,  both  prescribed  such  revis- 
ion and  set  in  motion  a  revising  body  ;  but  an  additional  decree 
was  now  proposed  and  carried  by  Archinus,  relative  to  the  alpha- 
bet in  which  the  revised  laws  should  be  drawn  up.  The  Ionic 
alphabet  —  that  is,  the  full  Greek  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters, 
as  now  written  and  printed  —  had  been  in  use  at  Athens  univer- 
sally, for  a  considerable  time,  apparently  for  two  generations ; 
but  from  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  custom,  the  laws  had  still 
continued  to  be  consigned  to  writing  in  the  old  Attic  alphabet  of 
only  sixteen  or  eighteen  letters.  It  was  now  ordained  that  this 
scanty  alphabet  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  revised  laws, 
as  well  as  all  future  public  acts,  should  be  written  up  in  the  full 
Ionic  alphabet.i 

Partly  through  this  important  reform,  partly  through  the  re- 
vising body,  partly  through  the  agency  of  Nikomachus,  who  was 
still  continued  as  anagrapheus,  the  revision,  inscription,  and  pub- 
lication of  the  laws  in  their  new  alphabet  was  at  length  completed. 
But  it  seems  to  have  taken  two  years  to  perform,  or  at  least  two 
years  elapsed  before  NikomacKus  went  through  his  trial  of 
accountability .2  He  appears  to  have  made  various  new  proposi- 
tions of  his  own,  which  were  among  those  adopted  by  the 
nomothetae:  for  these  his  accuser  attacks  him,  on  the  trial  of 
accountability,  as  well  as  on  the  still  graver  allegation,  of  having 
corruptly  falsified  the  decisions  of  that  body ;  writing  up   what 


*  See  Taylor,  Vit.  Lysiae,  pp.  53,  54  ;  Franz,  Element  Epigrap'iice  Grsdc 
Introd.  pp.  18-24.. 

'  Lysias  cont.  Nikom.  sect  3.  His  employment  had  lasted  six  years  al to- 
other :  four  years  before  the  Thirty,  two  years  after  them,  sect.  7.  At  least 
this  seems  the  sense  of  the  orator. 
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they  had  not^sanctioned,  or  suppressing  that  which  they  had 
sanctioned  J 

The  archonship  of  Eukleides,  succeeding  immediately  to  the 
anarchy,  —  as  the  archonship  of  Pythodorus,  or  the  period  of  the 
Thirty,  was  denominated,  —  became  thus  a  cardinal  point  or  epoch 
in  Athenian  history.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  laws  came  forth 
out  of  this  revision  considerably  modified,  though  unhappily  we 
possess  no  particulars  on  the  subject.  We  learn  that  the  political 
franchise  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristophon,  so  far  restricted 
for  the  future,  that  no  person  cculd  be  a  citizen  by  birth  except 
the  son  of  citizen-parents,  on  both  sides  ;  whereas  previously,  it 
had  been  sufficient  if  the  father  alon^.  was  a  citizen.^  The  rhetor 
Lysias,  by  station  a  metic,  had  not  only  suffered  great  loss,  narrowly 
escaping  death  from  the  Thirty,  who  actually  pflt  to  death  his 
brother  Polemarchus,  but  had  contributed  a  large  sum  to  assist 
the  armed  efforts  of  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  in  Peiraeus. 
As  a  reward  and  compensation  for  such  antecedents,  the  latter 
proposed  that  the  franchise  of  citizen  should  be  conferred  upon 
him ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  decree,  though  adopted  by  the 
people,  was  afterwards  indicted  by  Archinus  as  illegal  or  informal, 
and  cancelled.  Lysias,  thus  disappointed  of  the  citizenship,  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  isoteles,  or  non-freeman  on  the  best 
condition,  exempt  from  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  the  class  of 
metics.3 

Such  refusal  of  citizenship  to  an  eminent  man  like  Lysias,  wha 
had  both  acted  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  democracy,  when 
combined  with  the  decree  of  Aristophon  above  noticed,  implies 
a  degree  of  augmented  strictness  which  we  can  only  partially 
explain.  It  was  not  merely  the  renewal  of  her  democracy  for 
which  Athens  had  now  to  provide.  She  had  also  to  accommodate 
her  legislation  and  administration   to  her  future  march  as  an 


^  I  presume  this  to  be  the  sense  of  sect.  21  of  the  Oration  of  Lysias  against 
him  :  ei  ftev  vdiiovt;  ern&rfv  nepi  tt/c  dvaypa^rj^y  etc. ;  also  sects.  33-45  :  napa- 
xaXoiifiev  ev  ry  Kpiati  Tifujpeia-dat  roi)^  ttjv  vfierepav  vofiO'&eaKiv  d^avi^ovrai 
etc. 

The  tenor  of  the  oration,  however,  is  unfortunately  obscure. 

'  Isaeus,  Of.  viii,  De  Kiron.  Sort.  sect.  61;  Demosthen.  cent.  Eubnlid.  c.  H 
p.  1307. 

'  Pluiiarch,  Vit.  x,  Orat   (Lysias)  p  836      Taylor,  Vit.  Lysiae,  p.  5S. 
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isolated  state^  without  empire  or  foreign  dependencies.  For  this 
purpose,  material  changes  must  have  been  required  ;  among 
others,  we  know  that  the  Board  of  Hellenotamiae  —  originally 
named  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  tribute  at  Delos, 
but  attracting  to  themselves  gradually  more  extended  function* 
until  they  became  ultimately,  immediately  before  the  Thirty,  the 
general  paymasters  of  the  state  —  was  discontinued,  and  such 
among  its  duties  as  did  not  pass  away  along  with  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  empire,  were  transferred  to  two  new  officers,  the  treasurer 
at  war,  and  the  manager  of  the  theorikon,  or  religious  festival-fund.' 
Respecting  these  two  new  departments,  the  latter  of  which  especial- 
ly became  so  much  extended  as  to  comprise  most  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  a  peace-establishment,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter; 
at  present,  I  only  notice  them  as  manifestations  of  the  large 
change  in  Athenian  administration  consequent  upon  the  loss  of 
the  empire.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  changes  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  though  we  do  not  know  them  in  detail ; 
and  I  incline  to  number  among  such  the  alteration  above  noticed 
respecting  the  right  of  citizenship;  While  the  Athenian  empire 
lasted,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  spread  over  the  ^gean  in 
every  sort  of  capacity,  as  settlers,  merchants,  navigators,  soldiers, 
etc  ;  which  must  have  tended  materially  to  encourage  intermar- 
riages between  them  and  the  women  of  other  Grecian  insular 
states.  Indeed,  we  are  even  told  that  an  express  permission  of 
connubium  with  Athenians  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
boea,^  a  fact,-  noticed  by  Lysias,  of  some  moment  in  illustrating 
the  tendency  of  the  Athenian  empire  to  multiply  family  ties  be* 
tween  Athens  and  the  allied  cities.  Now,  according  to  the  law 
which  prevailed  before  Eukleides,  the  son  of  every  such  marriage 
was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen,  an  arrangement  at  that  time 
useful  to  Athens,  as  strengthening  the  bonds  of  her  empire,  and 
eminently  useful  in  a  larger  point  of  view,  among  the  causes  of 
Pan-Hellenic  sympathy.  But  when  Athens  was  deprived  both  of 
her  empire  and  her  fleet,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  Attica, 


'  See  respecting  this  change  Boeckh,  Public  Eton  of  Athens,  ii,  7,  p,  180, 
%eq ,  Eng.  Tr 

=*  Lysias,  Fragm.  Or.xxxiv,  De  non  diseoivendA  BepubHc^,  sect  3  :  iXM 
Kai  l&viioevaLv  iniycLfiiav  iirotovue^a^  etc 
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tliere  no  longer  remained  any  motive  to  continue  suck  a  regulation, 
so  that  the  exclusive  city -feeling,  instinctive  in  the  Grecian  mind, 
again  became  predominant.  Such  is,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of 
the  new  restrictive  law  proposed  by  Aristophon. 

Thrasybulus  and  the  gallant  handful  of  exiles  who  had  first 
seized  Phyle,  received  no  larger  reward  than  one  thousand 
drachmae  for  a  common  sacrifice  and  Toti\e  offering,  together 
with  wreaths  of  olive  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  their  country- 
men.' The  debt  which  Athens  owed  to  Thrasybulus  was  indeed 
such  as  could  not  be  liquidated  by  money.  To  his  individual 
patriotism,  in  great  degree,  we  may  ascribe  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy,  but  its  good  behavior  when  restored, 
How  different  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  the  restora- 
tion and  the  conduct  ©f  the  people,  had  the  event  been  brought 
about  by  a  man  like  Alkibiades,  applying  great  abilities  princi- 
pally to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  cupidity  and  power! 

At  the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  however,  Alkibiades  waa 
already  no  more.  Shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  -^gospotami, 
he  had  sought  s.helter  in  the  satrapy  of  Fharnabazus,  no  longer 
thinking  himself  safe  from  Lacedaimonian  persecution  in  his 
forts  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  He  can-ied  with  him  a  good 
deal  of  property,  though  he  left  still  more  behind  him,  in  these 
forts ;  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  But  having  crossed 
apparently  to  Asia  by  the  Bosphorus,  he  was  plundered  by  the 
TJiracians  in  Bithynia,  and  incurred  much  loss  before  he  could 
^reach  Pharnabazus  in  Phrygia.  Renewing  the  tie  of  personal 
hospitality  which  he  had  contracted  with  Pharnabazus  four  years 
before,^  he  now  solicited  from  the  satrap  a  safe-conduct  up  to 
Susa.  The  Athenian  envoys  —  whom  Pharnabazus,  after  his 
former  pacification  with  Alkibiades  in  408  B.C.,  had  engaged  to 
escort  to  Susa,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the  mandate  of  Cyrus 
to  detain  as  prisoners  —  were  just  now  released  from  their  three 
years' "detention,  and  enabled  to  come  down  to  the  Propontis;^ 
and  Alkibiades,  by  whom  this  riission  had  originally  been  pr(^ 


'  jEschines,  cont.  Ktesiphon.  c.  62,  p.  437  ^  Cornel.  Nepos.  ThrasyhaL  c  4 
^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i,  3,  J. 2.     tov  t€  KOivdv  opKov  kqI  161^  u?.XTihnc  t/arfcj 

1^  *OIOVVTO. 

'  Xenonh.  Hellea.  i,  4,  7 
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jedeit,  tried  to  prevail  on  the  satrap  to  perform  the  promiM 
which  he  had  originally  given,  but  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil 
The  hopes  of  the  sanguine  exile,  reverting  back  to  the  history  of 
Themistokles,  led  him  to  anticipate  the  same  success  at  Susa  aa 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  latter ;  nor  was  the  design  impracti* 
cable,  to  one  whose  ability  was  universally  renowned,  and  whc 
had  already  acted  as  minister  to  Tissaphemes. 

The  court  of  Susa  was  at  this  time  in  a  peculiar  position. 
King  Darius  Not  bus,  having  recently  died,  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes  Mnemon ;  *  but  the  younger  son 
Cyrus,  whom  Darius  had  sent  for  during  his  last  illness,  tried 
ailer  the  death  of  the  latter  to  supplant  Artaxerxes  in  the  sue 
cession,  or  at  least  was  suspected  of  so  trying.  Being  seized 
and  about  to  be  slain,  the  queen-mother  Pary satis  prevailed  upon 
Artaxerxes  to  pardon  him,  and  send  him  again  down  to  his 
Batrapy  along  the  coast  of  Ionia,  where  he  labored  strenuously, 
though  secretly,  to  acquire  the  means  of  dethroning  his  brother ; 
a  memorable  attempt,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  here- 
after. But  his  schemes,  though  carefully  masked,  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Alkibiades,  who  wished  to  make*  a  merit  of 
revealing  them  at  Susa,  and  to  become  the  instrument  of  defeat- 
ing them.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  as  well  as  his 
purpose  to  Pharnabazus ;  whom  he  tried  to  awaken  by  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  thus  get  himself 
forwarded  to  Susa  aa  informant  and  auxiliary. 

Pharnabazus  was  already  jealous  and  unfiiendly  in  spitit 
towards  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  we  shall 
soon  see  plain  evidence,  and  perhaps  towards  Cyrus  also,  since 
such  were  the  habitual  relations  of  neighboring  satraps  in  the 
Persian  empire.  But  the  liacedaemonians  and  Cyrus  were  now 
all-powerful  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  that  he  probably  did  hot 
dare  to  exasperate  them,  by  identifying  himself  with  a  mission 
80  hostile  and  an  enemy  so  dangerous  to  both.  Accordingly,  he 
refused  compliance  with  the  request  of  Alkibiades  ;  granting  him, 
nevertheless,  permission  to  live  in  Phrygia,  and  even  assigning 
to  him  a  revenue.  But  the  objects  at  which  the  exile  was 
aiming  soon  became  more  or  less  fully  divulged,  to  those  against 

*  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  1 ;  Diodor.  xiii,  108. 
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Whom  they  vrere  intended.     His  restless  character,  enter}>rise, 
and  capacity,  were  so  well  known  as  to  raise  exaggerated  fears 
as  well  as   exaggerated   hopes.     Not   merely    Cyrus,   but  the 
Lacedaemonians,  closely  allied  with  Cyrus,  and  the  dekadarchies, 
whom  Lysander  had  set   up  in  the  Asiatic  Grecian  cities,  and 
who  held  their  power  only  through  Lacedaemonian  support,  all 
were  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Alkibiades  again  in  action 
and  command,  amidst  so  many  unsettled  elements.     Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  exiles  whom  these  dekadarchies  had  banished, 
and  the  disaffected  citizens  who  remained  at  home  under  their 
government  in  fear  of  banishment  or  death,  kept  up  correspond- 
ence   with   him,  and   looked   to   him   as   a   probable   liberator. 
Moreover,  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,  still  retained  the  same  per- 
sonal antipathy  against  him,  which  had  already  some  years  before 
procured  the  order  to  be  despatched,  from  Sparta  to  Asia,  to 
assassinate  him.     Here  are  elements  enough,  of  hostility,  ven- 
geance, and    apprehension,  afloat    against  Alkibiades,   without 
believing  the  story  of  Plutarch,  that  Kritias  and  the  Thirty  sent 
to  apprize  Lysander  that  the  oligarchy  at  Athens  could  not  stand, 
60  long  as  Alkibiades  was  alive.     The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
Thirty  had  included   him  in  the  list  of  exiles,'  they  had  much 
less  to  dread  from  his  assaults  cr  plots,  in  Attica,  than  the  Lysan- 
drian  dekadarchies  in  the  cities  of  Asia.     Moreover,  his  name 
was  not  popular  even  among  the  Athenian  democrats,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  recount  the  trial  of  Sokrat^s. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  alleged  intervention  of  Kritias  and  the 
Thirty,  to  procure  the  murder  of  Alkibiades,  is  a  fiction  of  the 
subsequent  encomiasts  of  the  latter  at  Athens,  in  order  to  create 
for  him  claims  to  esteem  as  a  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  with  the 
democracy. 

A  special  despatch,  or  sky  tale,  was  sent  out  by  the  Spartan 
authorities  to  Lysander  in  Asia,  enjoining  him  to  procure  that 
Alkibiades  should  be  put  to  death.  Accordingly  Lysander  com- 
municated this  order  to  Phamabazus,  within  whose  satrapy 
Alkibiades  was  residing,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  put  in 
execution.     The  whole  character  of  Pharnabazus  shows  that  he 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii,  3,  42  ;  Isokrates,  Or.  xvi.  Be  Bigts,  Bt  46* 
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would  not  perpetrate  such  a  deed,  towards  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  ties  of  hospitality,  without  s'  icere  reluctance  and 
great  pressure  from  without;  especially  r  it  wo  aid  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  connive  underhand  at  t'  c  escape  of  the  intended 
victim.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  it  was  Cyrus,  who, 
informed  of  the  revelations  contemplated  by  Alkibiades,  enforced 
the  requisition  of  Lysander ;  and  that  the  joint  demand  of  the 
two  was  too  formidable  even  to  be  evaded,  much  less  openly 
disobeyed.  Accordingly,  Pbarnabazus  despatched  his  brother 
Magaeus  and  his  uncle  Sisamithres  with  a  band  of  armed  men, 
to  assassinate  Alkibiades  in  the  Phrygian  village  where  he  was 
residing.  These  men,  not  daring  to  force  their  way  into  his 
house,  surrounded  it  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but  Alkibiades,  having^ 
contrived  to  extinguish  the  flames,  rushed  out  upon  his  assailants 
with  a  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his 
left  to  serve  as  a  shield.  None  of  them  dared  to  come  near 
him ;  but  they  poured  upon  hira  showers  of  darts  and  arrows 
until  he  perished,  undefended  as  he  was  eitliLr  by  shield  or  by 
armor.  A  female  companion  with  whom  he  lived,  Timandni, 
wrapped  up  his  body  in  garments  of  lier  own,  and  performed 
towards  it  all  the  last  affectionate  solemnities.' 

Such  was  the  deed  which  Cyrus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did 
not  scruple  to  enjoin,  nor  the  uncle  and  brother  of  a  Persian 
satrap  to  execute,  and  by  which  this  celebrated  Athenian  per 
ished,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  Had  he  lived,  we 
caimot  doubt  that  he  would  again  have  played  some  conspicuous^ 
part,  —  for  neither  his  temper  nor  his  abilities  would  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  shade,  —  but  whether  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Athens  or  not,  is  more  questionable.  Certain  it  is,  that 
taking  his  life  throughout,  the  good  which  he  did  to  her  bore  no 


*  I  pnt  together  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
death  of  Alkibiades  from  Platarch,  Alkib.  c.  38,  39;  Diodoras,  xiv,  11 
(who  cites  Ephorus,  compare  Epbor.  Fragm.  126,  ed.  Didot);  Cornelias 
NepoSf  Aikibiad.  c.  10 ,  Justin,  v,  8 ;  Isokiates,  Or.  xvi,  De  Bigis,  s.  50. 

There  were  evidently  dififerent  stories,  about  the  antecedent  causes  and 
circumstances,  among  which  a  selection  must  be  made  The  cxtremt 
perfidy  ascribed  by  Ephorus  to  Phamabazos  appears  to  me  not  at  all  ii; 
the  chasacter  of  that  satrap. 
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proportion  to  the  far  greater  evil.  Of  the  disastrous  Sicilian 
expedition,  he  was  raore  the  cause  than  any  other  individual, 
though  that  enterprise  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  any  individual,  but  rather  to  have  emanated  from  a 
national  impulse.  Having  first,  as  a  counsellor,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  plunge  the  Athenians  into  this  imprudent 
adventure,  he  next,  as  an  exile,  contributed  more  than  any  other 
man,  except  Nikias,  to  turn  that  adventure  into  ruin,  and  the 
consequences  of  it  into  still  greater  ruin.  Without  him,  Gylip- 
pus  would  not  have  been  sent  to  Syracuse,  Dekeleia  would  not 
have  been  fortified,  Chios  and  Miletus  would  not  have  revolted, 
the  oligarchical  conspiracy  of  the  Four  Hundred  would  not  have 
been  originated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his  first  three  years  of 
political  action  as  Athenian  leader,  in  a  speculation  peculiarly 
his  own,  —  the  alliance  with  Argos,  and  the  campaigns  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, —  proved  in  any  way  advantageous  to  his  country. 
On  the  contrary,  by  playing  an  offensive  game  where  he  had 
hardly  sufficient  force  for  a  defensive,  he  enabled  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians completely  to  recover  their  injured  reputation  and  ascen- 
dency through  the  important  victory  of  Mantineia.  The  period 
of  his  life  really  serviceable  to  his  country,  and  really  glorious 
to  himself,  was  that  of  three  years  ending  with  his  return  to 
Athens  in  407  B.C.  The  results  of  these  three  years  of  success 
were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  coming  down  of  Cyrus  as 
satrap :  but,  just  at  the  moment  when  it  behooved  Alkibiades  to 
put  forth  a  higher  measure  of  excellence,  in  order  to  realize  his 
own  promises  in  the  face  of  this  new  obstacle,  at  that  critical 
moment  we  find  him  spoiled  by  the  unexpected  welcome  which 
had  recently  greeted  him  at  Athens,  and  falling  miserably  short 
even  of  the  former  merit  whereby  that  welcome  had  been  earned. 
If  from  his  achievements  we  turn  to  his  dispositions,  his  ends, 
and  his  means,  there  are  few  characters  in  Grecian  history  who 
present  so  little  to  esteem,  whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  public  or 
as  a  private  man.  His  ends  are  those  of  exorbitant  ambition 
and  vanity,  his  means  rapacious  as  well  as  reckless,  from  his 
first  dealing  with  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  envoys,  down  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  The  manoeuvres  whereby  his  political 
enemies  first  procured  his  exile  were  indeed  base  and  guilty  ia 
a  high  degree ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  if  his  enemies  wen 
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more  numeroas  and  violent  than  those  of  anj  other  politician  io 
Athens,  the  generating  seed  was  sown  by  his  own  overweening 
insolence,  and  contempt  of  restraints,  legal  as  well  as  social. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  never  once  defeated  either  by  land 
or  sea.  In  courage,  in  ability,  in  enterprise,  in  power  of  dealing 
with  new  men  and  new  situations,  he  was  never  wanting ;  quali- 
ties, which,  combined  with  his  high  birth,  wealth,  and  persona] 
accomplishments,  sufficed  to  render  him  for  the  time  the  first 
man  in  every  successive  party  which  he  espoused ;  Athenian, 
Spartan,  or  Persian  ;  oligarchical  or  democratical.  But  to  none 
of  them  did  he  ever  inspire  any  lasting  confidence ;  all  succes- 
sively threw  him  off.  On  the  whole,  we  shall  find  few  men  in 
whom  eminent  capacities  for  action  and  command  are  so 
thoroughly  marred  by  an  assemblage  of  bad  moral  qualities, 
as  Alkibiades.1 

*  Cornelias  Nepos  says  (Alcib.  c.  11)  of  Alkibiades:  '*  Hanc  infamatam 
a  plerisque  tres  gravissimi   historici  sammis  laudibas  extulerunt :  Thacy 
dides,  qui  ejasdem  setatis  fiiit  *,  Theopompas,  qai  fait  post  aliquando  natas , 
et  Timceas:  qai    qaidem  dao  maledicentissimi,  nescio  quo  modo,  in  iilo 
ano  laadando  conscierunt." 

We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  what  was  said  by  Theopompas  and 
Timseus.  Bat  as  to  Thacydides,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  extols  only 
the  capacity  and  warlike  enterprise  of  Alkibiad§s,  nothing  beyond;  and  he 
had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  His  pictare  of  the  dispositions  and  condact 
of  AlkibiadSs  is  the  reverse  of  ealogy. 

The  Oration  xvi,  of  Isokrates,  De  Bigis,  spoken  by  the  son  of  Alki- 
biades, goes  into  a  labored  panegyric  of  his  father's  character,  bat  is  *pro- 
digioasly  inaccarate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  facts  stated  in  Tbrcydidei 
and  Xenophon.  Bat  he  is  jastified  in  saying :  oifdenore  tov  irarp^  VT^^ 
mivov  TpoKoiov  vmi>v  icrijaav  oi  itoXefuoi  (s.  23). 
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CHAPTER     LXVII. 

THE  DRAMA. -RHETORIC  AND  DIALECTICS.  -  THE  SOPHISTS. 

Respecting  the  political  history  of  Athens  during  the  tew 
years  immediately  succeeding  the  restoration  of  the  democracy, 
we  have  unfortunately  little  or  no  information.  But  in  th« 
spring  of  399  B.C.,  between  three  and  four  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,  an  event  happened  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  intellectual  public  of  Greece  as  well  as 
to  philosophy  generally,  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution 
of  Sokrates.  Before  I  recount  that  memorable  incident,  it  will 
be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
character  of  the  age  in  which  it  happened.  Though  literature 
and  philosophy  are  now  becoming  separate  departments  in 
Greece,  each  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the  other,  and  the 
state  of  dramatic  literature  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
directly  contributing  to  the  fate  of  Sokrates. 

During  the  century  of  the  Athenian  democracy  between 
Kleisthenes  and  Eukleides,  there  had  been  produced  a  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  genius,  tragic  and  comic,  never  paralleled 
before  or  afterwards.  -/Eschylus,  the  creator  of  the  tragic 
drama,  or  at  least  the  first*  composer  who  rendered  it  illustrious, 
had  been  a  combatant  both  at  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  while 
Sophokles  and  Euripides,  his  two  eminent  followers,  the  former 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  armament  against  Samos  in 
440  B.C.,  expired  both  of  them  only  a  year  before  the  battle  of 
-/Egospotami,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bitter  humiliation  and 
suffering  of  that  mournful  period.  Out  of  the  once  numerous 
compositions  of  these  poets  we  possess  only  a  few,  yet  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the  grandeur  of  Athe- 
nian tragedy ;  and  when  we  learn  that  they  were  frequently 
beaten,  even  with  the  best  of  their  dramas  now  remaining,  m 
^aiv  competition  for  the  prize  against  other  poets  whose  names 
only  have  reached  us,  we  are  warranted  in  presuming  that  th€ 
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best  productions  of  these  successful  competitors,  if  not  intrinsi- 
cally finer,  could  hardly  have  been  inferior  in  merit  to  theirs.* 

The  tragic  drama  belongt'd  essentially  to  the  festivals  in  honoi 
3f  the  god  Dionysus  ;  being  originally  a  chorus  sung  in  his 
honor,  to  which  were  successively  superadded,  first,  an  Iambic 
monologue ;  next,  a  dialogue  with  two  actors  ;  lastly,  a  regular 
plot  with  three  actors,  and  the  chorus  itself  interwoven  into  the 
scene.  Its  subjects  were  from  the  beginning,  and  always  con- 
tinued to  be,  person^  -eilher  divine  or  heroic,  above  the  level  of 
historical  life,  and  borrowed  from  what  was  called  the  mythical 
past :  the  Persae  of  ^schylus  forms  a  splendid  exception  ;  but 
the  two  analogous  dramas  of  his  contemporary,  Phrynichus,  the 
PhcDnissae  and  the  capture  of  Miletus,  were  not  successful 
enough  to  invite  subsequent  tragedians  to  meddle  with  contem- 
porary events.  To  tlii-ee  serious  dramas,  or  a  trilogy,  at  first 
connected  together  by  sequence  of  subject. more  or  less  loose,  but 
afterwards  unconnected  and  on  distinct  subjects,  through  an 
innovation  introduced  by  Sophokles,  if  not  before,  the  tragic  poet 
added  a  fourth  or  satyrical  drama ;  the  characters  of  which  were 
satyrs,  the  companions  of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  other  heroic  or 
mythical  persons  exhibited  in  farce.  lie  thus  made  up  a  total 
of  four  dramas,  or  a  tetralogy,  which  he  got  up  and  brought 
forward  to  contend  for  tlie  prize  at  the  festival.  The  expense  of 
training  the  chorus  and  actors  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
chorejri,  wealthy  citizens,  of  whom  one  was  named  for  each  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  wliose  honor  and  vanity  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  the  prize.  At  first,  these  exhibitions  took 
place  on  a  teniporaiy  stage,  with  nothing  but  wooden  supports 
and  scaffolding ;  but  shortly  after  the  year  500  B.C.,  on  an  occa- 
sion wlien  the  poets  iEschylus  and  Pratinas  were  contending 
for  the  prize,  this  stage  gave  way  during  the  ceremony,  and 
lamentable  mischief  was  the  result.  After  that  misfortune,  a 
permanent  theatre  of  stone  was  provided.     To  what  extent  the 


'  The  GE{li|)U8  Tyraiinus  of  Sophokles  was  surpassed   by  the  rival  com 
|X>sition  of  Thilokles.     The  Medea  of  Euripides  stood  only  third  /or  the 
prize;  Eaphorion,  son  of  iEschyius,  being  first,    Sophokles  second.     Yet 
these  two  tragedies  are  the  masterpieces  now  remaining  of  Sophokles  an<} 
Buripidds. 
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project  was  realized  before  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  we  do  nol 
accurately  know ;  but  after  his  destructive  occupation  of  Athensi 
the  theatre,  if  any  existed  previously,  would  have  to  be  rebuill 
or  renovated  along  with  other  injured  portions  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  that  great  development  of  the  power  of  Athens 
which  followed  the  expulsion  of  Xerxes,  that  the  theatre  with  its 
appurtenances  attained  full  magnitude  and  elaboration,  and  Attic 
tragedy  its  maximum  of  excellence.  Sophokles  gained  his  first 
victory  over  ^schylus  in  468  B.C.  :  the  first  exhibition  of  Eu- 
ripides was  in  455  B.C.  The  names,  though  unhappily  the  names 
alone,  of  many  other  competitors  have^  reached  us  :  Philokles, 
who  gained  the  prize  even  over  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
kles ;  Euphorion.  son  of  -^schylus,  Xenokles,  and  Nikomachus,  all 
known  to  have  triumphed  over  Euripides;  Neophron,  Achaeus, 
Ion,  Agathon,  and  many  more.  The  continuous  stream  of  new 
tragedy,  poured  out  year  after  year,  was  something  new  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind.  If  we  could  suppose  all  the  ten  tribes 
contending  for  the  prize  every  year,  there  would  be  ten  tetralogies 
—  or  sets  of  four  dramas  each,  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical 
farce —  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  as  many  at  the  Lenaean.  So 
great  a.  number  as  sixty  new  tragedies  composed  every  year,*   is 


'  The  careful  examination  of  Welcker  (Griech.  Tragodie.  vol.  i,  p.  76) 
makes  out  the  titles  of  eighty  tragedies  unquestionably  belonging  to  Sopho- 
kids,  over  and  above  the  satyrical  dramas  in  his  tetralogies.  Welcker  has 
considerably  cut  down  the  number  admitted  by  previous  authors,  carried  by 
Fabricius  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  even,  by  Boeckh. 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  nine  (Welcker,  ut  sup.  p.  62). 

The  number  of  dramas  ascribed  to  Euripides  is  sometimes  ninety-two, 
sometimes  seventy-five.  Elmsley,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Argument  to  the 
Medea,  p.  72,  thinks  that  even  the  larger  of  these  numbers  is  smaller  than 
what  Euripides  probably  composed ;  since  the  poet  continued  composing 
for  fifty  years,  from  455  to  405  B.C.,  and  was  likely  during  each  year  to  have 
composed  one,  if  not  two,  tetralogies  ;  if  he  could  prevail  upon  the  archon 
to  grant  him  a  chorus,  that  is,  the  opportunity  of  representing.  The  didas- 
kalies  took  no  account  of  any  except  such  as  gained  the  first,  second,  or 
third  prize.  Welcker  gives  the  titles,  and  an  approximative  guess  at  the 
contents,  of  fifty-one  lost  tragedies  of  the  poet,  besides  the  seventeen  remain- 
ing (p.  443). 

Aristarchus  the  tragedian  is  affirmed  by  Suidas  to  have  composed  seventy 
^agedies,  of  which  only  two  gained  tie  prize.     As  many  as  a  hundred  an4 
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not  to  be  thought  of;  yet  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  uaMalniim 
ber  of  competing  tetralogies :  it  was  at  least  three ;  since  th« 
first,  second,  and  third  are  specified  in  the  didaskalies,  or  theatrical 
records,  and  probably  -greater  than  three.  It  was  rare  to  repeat 
the  same  drama  a  second  time  unless  after  considerable  altera- 
tions ;  nor  would  it  be  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  a  chorlgua 
to  decline  the  full  cost  of  getting  up  a  new  tetralogy.  Without 
pretending  to  determine  with  numerical  accuracy  how  many  dra- 
mas were  composed  in  each  year,  the  general  fact  of  unexampled 
abundance  in  the* productions  of  the  tragic  muse  is  both  authentic 
and  interesting. 

Moreover,  what  is  not  less  important  to  notice,  all  this  abun- 
dance found  its  way  to  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens, 
not  excepting  even  the  poorest.  For  the  theatre  is  said  to  have 
accommodated  thirty  thousand  persons  :^  here  again  it  is  unsafe 
to  rely  upon  numerical  accuracy,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was 
sufficiently  capacious  to  give  to  most  of  the  citizens,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  ample  opportunity  of  profiting  by  these  beautiful  compo- 
sitions. At  first,  the  admission  to  the  theatre  was  gratuitous ; 
but  as  the  crowd  of  strangers  as  well  as  freemen,  was  found  botl 
excessive  and  disorderly,  the  system  was  adopted  of  asking  a  price, 
seemingly  at  the  time  when  the  permanent  theatre  was  put  in 
complete  order  after  the  destruction  caused  by  Xerxes.  The  the- 
atre was  let  by  contract  to  a  manager,  who  engaged  to  defray, 
either  in  whole  or  part,  the  habitual  cost  incurred  by  the  state  ip 
the  representation,  and  who  was  allowed  to  sell  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. At  first,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  tickets  was  not  fixed, 
80  that  the  poor  citizens  were  overbid,  and  could  not  get  places. 
Accordingly,  Perikles  introduced  a  new  system,  fixing  the  price 
of  places  at  three  oboli,  or  half  a  drachma,  for  the  better,  and  one 
obolus  for  the  less  good.  As  there  were  two  days  of  representa- 
tion, tickets  covering  both  days  were  sold  respectively  for  a 
drachma  and  two  oboli.  But  in  order  that  the  poor  citizens  might 
be  enabled  to  attend,  two  oboli  were  given  out  from  the  public 
treasure  to  each  citizen  —  rich  as  well  as  poor,  if  they  chose  to 

twenty  compositions  are  ascribed  to  Neophron,  forty -four  to  Ach«Bns,  fortv 
to  Ion  (Welcker,  ib.  p.  889). 
.*  PlatOf  Symposion,  c  3,  p.JI7S. 
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receive  it  —  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival.  A  poor  man  was  thus 
furnished  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  place  and  going  to  the 
theatre  without  cost,  on  both  days,  if  he  chose ;  or,  if  he  preferred 
it,  he  might  go  on  one  day  only ;  or  might  even  stay  away  alto- 
gether, and  spend  both  the  two  oboli  in  any  other  manner.  The 
higher  price  obtained  for  the  better  seats  purchased  by  the  richer 
citizens,  is  here  to  be  set  against  the  sum  disbursed  to  the  poorer ; 
but  we  have  no  data  before  us  for  striking  the  balance,  nor  can 
we  tell  how  the  finances  of  the  state  were  affected  by  it.' 

Such  was  the  original  theorikon,  or  festival-pay,  introduced 
by  Perikles  at  Athens  ;  a  system  of  distributing  the  public  money, 
gradually  extended  to  other  festivals  in  which  therg  was  no  the- 
atrical representation,  and  which  in  later  times  reached  a  mis- 
chievous excess  ;  having  begun  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  full 
of  money  from  foreign  tribute,  and  continuing,  with  increased 
demand  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  she  was  comparatively  poor 
and  without  extraneous  resources.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
all  these  festivals  were  portions  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  that, 
according  to  the  feelings  of  that  time,  cheerful -and  multitudinous 
assemblages  were  essential  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  god  in  whose 
honor  the  festival  was  celebrated.  Such  disbursements  were  a 
portion  of  the  religious,  even  more  than  of  the  civil  establishment. 
Of  the  abusive  excess  which  they  afterwards  reached,  however, 
I  shall  speak  in  a  future  volume :  at  present,  I  deal  with  the 
theorikon  only  in  its  primitive  function  and  effect,  of  enabling  all 
Athenians  indiscriminately  to  witness  the  representation  of  the 
tragedies. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  compositions  upon  tfie 
public  sympathies,  as  well  as  upon  the  public  judgment  and  intel- 
ligence, must  have  been  beneficial  and  moralizing  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Though  the  subjects  and  persons  are  legendary,  the  rela- 
tions between  them  are  all  human  and  simple,  exalted  above  the 


•  For  these  particulars,  see  chiefly  a  learned  and  valuaolc  compilation  — 
G.  C  Schneider,  Das  Attische  THealer-  Wesen,  Weimar,  1835  — furnished  with 
copious  notes  ;  though  I  do  not  fully  concur  in  all  hJs  details,  and  have  dif 
fered  from  him  on  some  points.  I  cannot  think  that  more  than  two  oboli 
were  given  to  any  one  citizen  at  the  same  festival ;  at  least,  not  until  the 
distribution  became  extended,  in  times  posterior  to  the  Thirty;  see  M 
Schneider^s  book,  p.  1  /  ;  also  Notes,  29-196. 

VOL.  viii.  14»  21oc. 
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level  of  iiumanity  only  in  such  measure  as  to  present  a  stronger 
claim  to  the  hearer's  admiration  or  pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of 
poetical  influence  has  probably  never  been  brought  to  act  upoie 
the  emotions  of  any  other  population ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  these  immortal  compositions,  which  first 
stamped  tragedy  as  a  separate  department  of  poetry,  and  gave  to 
it  a  dignity  never  since  reached,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intellectual  standard,  of  the  Athe- 
nian  multitude,  must  have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted 
by  such  lessons.  The  reception  of  such  pleasures  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  amidst  a  sympathizing  crowd,  was  a 
fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  mental  history  of  Athens.  It 
contributed  to  exalt  their  imagination,  like  the  grand  edifices  and 
ornaments  added  during  the  same  period  to  their  acropolis.  Like 
them,  too,  and  even  more  than  they,  tragedy  was  the  monopoly 
of  Athens  ;  for  while  tragic  composers  came  thither  from  other 
parts  of  Greece  —  Achseus  from  Eretria,  and  Ion  from  Chios,  at 
a  time  when  the  Athenian  empire  comprised  both  those  places  — 
to  exhibit  their  genius,  nowhere  else  were  original  tragedies  com- 
posed and  acted,  though  hardly  any  considerable  city  was  without 
a  theatre.  I 

The  three  great  tragedians  —  ^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Eurip- 
ides —  distinguished  above  all  their  competitors,  as  well  by  con- 
temporaries as  by  subsequent  critics,  are  interesting  to  us,  not 
merely  from  the  positive  beauties  of  each,  but  also  from  the 
differences  between  them  in  handling,  style,  and  sentiment,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  differences  illustrate  the  insen- 
sible modification  of  the  Athenian  mind.  Though  the  subjects, 
persons,  and  events  of  tragedy  always  continued  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  legendary  world,  and»  were  thus  kept  above  the  level  of 
contemporaneous  life,^  yet  the  dramatic  manner  of  handling  them 
is  sensibly  modified,  even  in  Sophokles  as  compared  with  jEschy- 
lus ;  and  still  more  in  Euripides,  by  the  atmosphere  of  democracy, 
political  and  judicial  contention,  and  philosophy,  encompassing 
•nd  acting  upon  the  poet. 

'  Ses  Plato,  Laches,  c.  6,  p  183,  B;  and  Welcker,  Gnech.   Tragod.  p 
9&0. 
*  Upon  this  point,  compare  Welcker,  Griecii.  Tragod.  vol.  ii,  p.  1102. 
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In  ^schylus,  the  ideality  belongs  to  the  handling  not  less  than 
to  the  subjects ;  the  passions  appealed  to  are  the  masculine  and 
violent,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aphrodite  and  her  inspirations  :i  the 
figures  are  vast  and  majestic,  but  exhibited  only  in  half-light  and 
in  shadowy  outline  :  the  speech  is  replete  with  bold  metaphor 
and  abrupt  transition,  "  grandiloquent  even  to  a  fault,'*  as  Quin- 
lilian  remarks,  and  often  approaching  nearer  to  Oriental  vague 
ness  than  to  Grecian  perspicuity.  In  Sophokles,  there  is  evidently 
a  closer  approach  to  reality  and  common  life :  the  range  of  emo- 
tions is  more  varied,  the  figures  are  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the 
action  more  fully  and  conspicuously  worked  out.  Not  only  we 
have  a  more  elaborate  dramatic  structure,  but  a  more  expanded 
dialogue,  and  a  comparative  simplicity  of  speech  like  that  of  living 
Greeks  :  and  we  find  too  a  certain  admixture  of  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, amidst  the  greatest  poetical  beauty  which  the  Grecian 
drama  ever  attained.  But  when  we  advance  to  Euripides,  this 
rhetorical  element  becomes  still  more  prominent  and  developed. 
The  ultra-natural  sublimity  of  the  legendary  characters  disap- 
pears :  love  and  compassion  are  invoked  to  a  degree  which  -^s- 
chylus  would  have  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
heroic  person  :  moreover,  there  are  appeals  to  the  reason,  and 
argumentative  controversies,  which  that  grandiloquent  poet  would 
have  despised  as  petty  and  forensic  cavils.  And  —  what  was 
worse  still,  judging  from  the  .^sehy lean  point  of  view  —  there 
was  a  certain  novelty  of  speculation,  an  intimation  of  doubt  on 
reigning  opinions,  and  an  air  of  scientific  refinement,  often  spoiling 
the  poetical  effect. 

Such  differences  between  these  three  great  poets  are  doubtless 
referable  to  the  working  of  Athenian  politics  and  Athenian  philos- 
ophy on  the  minds  of  the  two  later.  In  Sophokles,  we  may 
trace  the  companion  of  Herodotus;  2  in  Euripides,  the  hearer  of 


'  See  Aristophan.  Ran.  1046.  The  Antigone  (780,  seq  )  and  the  Trachi* 
nise  (498)  are  sufficient  evidence  that  Sophokles  did  not  agree  with  JEschy- 
lus  in  this  renunciation  of  Aphrodite. 

*  The  comparison  of  Herodot.  iii,  119  with  Soi>h,  Antig.  905,  proves  a 
oommunity  of  thought  which  seems  to  me  hardly  explicable  in  any  other 
way.  Which  of  the  two  obtained  the  thought  from  the  other,  we  cannot 
ietcrmine. 

The  reason  given,  by  a  woman  whose  father  and  mother  were  dead,  foe 
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Anaxagoras,  SokratSs,  and  Prod ik us ;  <  iu  both,  the  familiarity 
with  that  wide-spread  popularity  of  speech,  and  real,  serious  dct* 
bate  of  politicians  and  competitors  before  the  dikastery,  which 
both  had  ever  before  their  eyes,  but  which  the  genius  of  Sophoklea 
knew  how  to  keep  in  due  subordination  to  his  grand  poetical  pur- 
pose. 

The  transformation  of  the  tragic  muse  from  ^schylus  to  Eu- 
ripides is  the  more  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  shows  us  how  Attic 
tragedy  served  as  the  natural  prelude  and  encouragement  to  the 
rher  orical  and  dialectical  age  which  was  approaching.  But  the 
democracy,  which  thus  insensibly  modified  the  tragic  drama,  im- 
parted a  new  life  and  ampler  proportions  to»the  comic;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  being  stimulated  by  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  power  of  Athens  during  the  half  century  following  480  B.C. 
Not  only  was  the  affluence  of  strangers  and  visitors  to  Athens 
continually  augmenting,  but  wealthy  men  were  easily  found  to 
incur  the  expense  of  training  the  chorus  and  actors.  There  was 
no  manner  of  employing  wealth  which  seemed  so  appropriate  to 
procure  influence  and  popularity  to  its  possessors,  as  that  of  con- 
tributing to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  the  national  and  religious 
festivals.^     This  was  the  general  sentiment  both  among  rich  and 

preferring  a  brother  either  to  husband  or  child,  —  that  she  might  find  an- 
other husband  and  have  another  child,  but  could  not  possibly  have  another 
brother,  —  is  certainly  not  a  little  far-fetched. 

'  See  Valckenaer,  Diatribe  in  Eurip.  Frag.  c.  23.  Quintilian,  who  had 
before  him  many  more  tragedies  than  those  which  we  now  possess,  remarks 
how  much  more  useful  was  the  study  of  Euripides,  than  that  of  ^schylus 
or  Sophokles,  to  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  forensic  oratory :  — 

"  Dlud  quidem  nem6  non  fateatur,  iis  qui  se  ad  agendum  compararerint, 
ntiliorem  ionge  Euripidem  fore.  Namque  is  et  vi  et  sermone  (quo  ipsum 
reprehendnnt  quibus  gravitas  et  cothurnus  et  sonus  Sophoclis  videtur  esse 
soblimior)  magis  accedit  oratorio  generi  et  sententiis  densus,  et  rebus  ip- 
sis,  et  in  iis  quae  a  sapientibus  tradita  sunt,  psene  ipsis  par;  et  in  dicendo 
et  respondendo  cuilibet  eorum,  qui  fuerunt  in  foro  diserti,  comparandus. 
In  affectibus  vero  tum  omnibus  mirus,  tum  in  iis  qui  miseratione  constant 
facile  praecipuus.''     (Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  x,  1.) 

*  Aristophan   Piutus,  1160  — 

{l?iovT(f}  yap  earl  tovto  ovfUf^opuraTOV^ 
Tloielv  ayCiva^  yvfiviKoi)^  Kal  uovolkovc 

Compare  the  speech  of  Alkibiad^s,  Thuc.  yi,  16,  and  Theophrastos  ap  Cic 
4e  Omcus,  11, 16. 
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among  poor ;  uor  is  there  any  criticism  more  unfounded  than  that 
which  represents  such  an  obligation  as  hard  and  oppressive  upon 
rich  men.  Most  of  them  spent  more  than  they  were  legally 
compelled  to  spend  in  this  way,  from  the  desire  of  exalting  their 
popularity.  The  only  real  sufferers  were  the  people,  considered 
as  intereste^l  in  a  just  administration  of  law ;  since  it  was  a  prac- 
tice which  enabled  many  rich  men  to  acquire  importance  who 
had  no  personal  qualities  to  deserve  it,  and  which  provided  them 
with  a  stock  of  factitious  merits  to  be  pleaded  before  the  dikas- 
tery,  as  a  set-off  against  substantive  accusations. 

The  full  splendor  of  the  comic  muse  was  considerably  later  than 
that  of  the  tragic.  Even  down  to  460  B.C.  (about  the  time  when 
Perikles  and  Ephialtes  introduced  their  constitutional  reforms), 
there  was  not  a  single  comic  poet  of  eminence  at  Athens ;  nor 
was  there  apparently  a  single  undisputed  Athenian  comedy  before 
that  date,  which  survived  to  the  times  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 
Magnes,  Krates,  and  Kratinus  —  probably  also  Chionides  aud 
Ekphantides'  —  all  belong  to  the  period  beginning  about  (Olym 
piad  80  or)  460  B.C. ;  that  is,  the  generation  preceding  Aristopha- 
nes, whose  first  composition  dates  in  427  B.C.  The  condition 
and  growth  of  Attic  comedy  before  this  period  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  even  to  Aristotle,  who  intimates  that  the  archon 
did  not  begin  to  grant  a  chorus  for  comedy,  or  to  number  it  among 
the  authoritative  solemnities  of  the  festival,  until  long  after  the 
practice  had  been  established  for  tragedy.  Thus  the  comic  chorus 
in  that  early  time  consisted  of  volunteers,  without  any  choregus 
publicly  assigned  to  bear  the  expense  of  teaching  them  or  getting 
up  the  piece ;  so  that  there  was  little  motive  for  authors  to  bestow 
care  or  genius  in  the  preparation  of  their  song,  dance,  and  scur- 
rilous monody,  or  dialogue.  The  exuberant  revelry  of  the  phal- 
Hc  festival  and  procession,  with  full  license  of  scoffing  at  any  one 
present,  which  the  god  Dionysus  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  and 
with  the  most  plain-;:;poken  grossness  as  well  in  language  as  in 
ideas,  formed  the  primitive  germ,  which  under  Athenian  genius 

'  See  Meineke,  Hist.  Critic.  Com  jor.  Gr9»cor.  vol.  i,  p.  26,  seq. 

Grysar  and  Mr.  Clinton,  following  Suidas,  place  Chionidds  before  th«  ~ 
Persian  invasion  j  but  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  countenance  the  Utet 
date  (Poetic,  c.  9). 
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ripened  into  the  old  comedy.  ^  It  resembled  in  many  respects 
the  satyric  drama  of  the  tragedians,  but  was  distinguished  from 
it  by  dealing  not  merely  with  the  ancient  mythical  stories  and 
persons,  but  chiefly  with  contemporary  men  and  subjects  of  com- 
mon life ;  dealing  with  them  often,  too,  under  their  real  names, 
and  with  ridicule  the  most  direct,  poignant,  and  scornful.  We 
see  clearly  how  fair  a  field  Athens  would  offer  for  this  species  of 
composition,  at  a  time  when  the  bitterness  of  political  contention 
ran  high,  —  when  the  city  had  become  a  centre  for  novelties 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  —  when  tragedians,  rhetors,  and  phi- 
losophers, were  acquiring  celebrity  and  incurring  odium,  —  and 
when  the  democratical  constitution  laid  open  all  the  details  of 
political  and  judicial  business,  as  well  as  all  the  first  men  of  the 
state,  not  merely  to  universal  criticism,  but  also  to  unmeasured 
libel. 

'  See  rei'pecting  these  licentious  processions,  in  connection  with  the  iambus 
and  Archilochus,  vol.  iv,  of  this  History,  eh.  xxix,  p.  81. 

Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  4)  tells  us  that  these  phallic  processions,  with  liberty 
to  the  leaders  (ol  E^dpxovTec)  of  scoffing  at  every  one,  still  continued  in 
many  cities  of  Greece  in  his  time :  sec  Herod,  v,  83,  and  Semus  apud 
AthensBum,  xiv,  p.  622  \  also  the  striking  description  of  the  rural  Dionysia 
in  the  Achameis  of  Aristophanes,  235,  2.')5,  1115.  The  scoffing  was  a  part 
of  the  festival,  and  supposed  to  be  afrreeal)le  to  Dionysus  :  Iv  roi^  ^tow- 
atoff  kcpeifievov  avrd  dpnv  koI  rd  OKuunn  fitpo^  tl  fdoKSi  tt)^  koprtf^  Kal  6 
t^edf  «awf  x^'-P^'-^  (fn?.oye?icjr  ri^  Ctv  (Lucian,  Piscator.  c.  25).  Compare  Aris- 
tophanes, Banae,  367,  where  the  poet  seems  to  imply  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  being  ridiculed  in  the  narpLocq  Te'/.eraiq  Atovvaov. 

The  Greek  word  for  comedy  —  nofxudia^  to  KOfxcjdeiv  —  at  least  in  its 
early  sense,  had  reference  to  a  bitter,  insultini^,  criminative  ridicule :  KUfjUf)- 
6dv  Kal  KaKiJg  Xiyeiv  (Xenophon,  Repub.  Ath.  ii,  23)  —  KaKrjyopovvTd^  re 
Kal  Kuft(f}dovvTag  aXTirfXov^  Kal  aiaxpoAoyovvra^  (Plato  de  Repub.  iii,  8,  p 
332).  A  remarkable  definition  of  K(jfi<j6fa  appears  in  Bekker's  Anecdota 
Grasca,  ii,  747,  10 :  Ku/x(f)dia  kanv  37  kv  fieau  ?mov  Karriyopia^  Tjyovv  drjfiO' 
alevGL^  i  "  public  exposure  to  scorn  before  the  assembled  people  "  and  this 
idea  of  it  as  a  penal  visitation  of  evil-doers  is  preserved  in  Platonius  and 
th  ]  anonymous  writers  on  comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophanes.  The  defini- 
tioa  which  Aristotle  (Poetic,  c.  11 )  gives  of  it,  is  too  mild  for  the  primitiv<^ 
comedy ,  for  he  tells  us  himself  that  Krates,  immediately  preceding  Aristoph- 
KaHj  W&8  the  first  author  who  departed  from  the  iafifSiK^  Idea :  this  *^  iam- 
bic rein"  was  originally  the  common  character.  It  doubtless  included 
erery  variety  of  ridicule,  from  innocent  mirth  to  scornful  contempt  and 
•dinm .  but  thi  predominant  character  tended  decidedly  to  the  latter. 
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Out  of  all  the  once  abundant  compositions  of  Attic  comedy; 
nothing  has  reached  us  except  eleven  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
That  poet  himself  singles  out  Magnes,  Krates,  and  Kratinus, 
among  predecessors  whom  he  describes  as  numerous,  for  honor- 
able mention  ;  as  having  been  frequently,  though  not  uniformly, 
successful.  Kratinus  appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  most 
copious,  but  also  the  most  distinguished,  among  all  those  who  pre- 
ceded Aristophanes,  a  list  comprising  Hermippus,  Telekleides, 
and  the  other  bitter  assailants  of  Perikles.  It  was  Kratinus  who 
first  extended  and  systematized  the  license  of  the  phallic  festival, 
and  the  *'  careless  laughter  of  the  festive  crowd," '  into  a  drama 
of  regular  structure,  with  actors  three  in  number,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  tragedy.  Standing  forward,  against  particular 
persons  exhibited  or  denounced  by  tlieir  names,  with  a  malignity 
of  personal  slander  not  inferior  to  the  iambist  Archilochus,  and 
with  an  abrupt  and  dithynimbic  style  somewhat  resembling 
^schylus,  Kratinus  made  an  epoch  in  comedy  as  the  latter  had 
made  in  tragedy;  but  was  surpassed  by  Aristophanes,- as  much 
as  jJEschylus  had  been  surpassed  by  Sophokles.  We  are  told 
that  his  compositions  were  not  only  more  rudely  bitter  and  exten- 
sively libellous  than  those  of  Aristophanes,^  but  also  destitute  of 
that  richness  of  illustration  and  felicity  of  expression  which  per- 
vades all  the  wit  of  the  latter,  whether  good-natured  or  malignant. 
In  Kratinus,  too,  comedy  first  made  herself  felt  as  a  substantive 
agent  and  partisan  in  the  political  warfare  of  Athens.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Kimon  against  Perikles ;  3    eulogizing  the 


Compare  Will.  Schneider,  Attisches  Theater  Wesen,  Notes,  pp  22-25  , 
Bemhardy,  Grieehische  Litteratur,  sect.  67,  p  292. 

'  Xaip\  c)  juiy^  dxpetoyeXu^  ofiike  raiQ  ini^dai^, 
T^f  rjfiErepa^  aotpiaq  KpiTTjq  uptaTe  ttclvtuv,  etc. 
Kratini  Fragm.  Incert.  51 ,  Meineke,  Fr.  Cora.  Graecor  ii,  p.  193 

*  Respecting  Kratinus,  see  Platonius  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Attic 
comedy,  prefixed  to  Aristophanes  in  Bekker's  edition,  pp.  vi,  ix,  xi,  xiii, 
etc. ;  also  Meineke,  Historia  Comic.  Grsec.  vol  i,  p  50,  seq. 

Oi)  ydp,  tjarrep  ^ApiaTO<j>dvTj^,  iniTpexeiv   T7)v  ;j;apiv  role;  (jKcofifiim 

irott'  (Kpanvoc),  oAA'  dirXcJ  Ct  «at,  /card  tt^v  irapoiuiavy   y  v  fj  v?)    r  ij    k  e- 
foA^  Ti^  ij  (J  I  rdf  (iXaa^Tj  fji  la^  /card  T6>v  dfjapravovruv 

•See  Kratinus  — 'Ap;ftAo;Co« — Frag.  1,  and  PMtarch,  Kimon.  10,  H 
niifirpSia  woTitTEveraL  tv  toI^  dpafiaai  koI  6t\o(TO<pEL  y  tuv  nep'r  rhv  Kpanvni 
tcU  * kpiaTo<l>avv*'  koI  EviroXtv,  etc.  (Dionys.  Halikam.  Ars  Phetoric.  c.  U 
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former,  while  he  bitterly  derided  .and  vitjperated  the  latter 
Hermippus,  Telekleides,  and  most  of  the  contemporary  comic 
writers  followed  the  same  political  linB  in  assailing  that  great 
man,  together  with  those  personally  connected  with  him,  Aspasia 
and  Anaxagoras :  indeed,  Hermippus  was  the  person  who  in- 
dicted Aspasia  for  impiety  before  the  dikastery.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristophanes '  shows  that  no  comic  writer,  of  the  time 
of  Pcrikles,  equalled  Kratinus,  either  in  vehemence  of  libel  or 
in  popularity. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  440  B.C.,  a  law  was  parsed  forbidding 
comic  authors  to  ridicule  any  citizen  by  name  in  their  composi- 
tions ;  which  prohibition,  however,  was  rescinded  after  two  years, 
an  interval  marked  by  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  lenient  comedy 
from  Kratinus.2  Such  enactment  denotes  a  struggle  in  the 
Athenian  mind,  even  at  that  time,  against  the  mischief  of  making 
the  Dionysiac  festival  an  occasion  for  unmeasured  libel  against 
citizens  publicly  named  and  probably  themselves  present.  And 
there  was  another  style  of  comedy  taken  up  by  Krates,  distinct 
from  the  iambic  or  Archilochian  vein  worked  by  Kratinus,  in 
which  comic  incident  was  attached  to  fictitious  characters  and 
woven  into  a  story,  without  recourse  to  real  individual  names  or 
direct  personality.  This  species  of  comedy,  analogous  to  that 
which  Epicharmus  had  before  exhibited  at  Syracuse,  was  con- 
tinued by  Pherekrates  as  the  successor  of  Krates.  Though  for  a 
long  time  less  popular  and  successful  than  the  poignant  food 
served  up  by  Kratinus  and  others,  it  became  finally  predominant 
after  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  gradual  transi- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  Old  Comedy  into  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy. 

But  it  is  in  Aristophanes  that  the  genius  of  the  old  libellous 
comedy  appears  in  its  culminating  perfection      At  least  we  have 

*  Aristophan.  Equit.  525,  seq 

*  A  comedy  called  "^Odvacei^  (plur.  numb.  ooiTesponding  to  the  title  of 
another  of  his  comedies,  'hpxt-^'-oxoL).  It  had  a  chorus,  as  one  of  the  Frag- 
ments shows,  but  few  or  no  choric  songs ;  nor  any  parabasis,  or  addresi 
by  the  chorus,  assuming  the  person  of  the  poet,  to  the  spectators. 

See  Bergk,  De  Reliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  p.  142,  seq.\  Meineke,  Frag.  Cn> 
tini,  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  ^Odvaaei^  :  compai-e  also  the  first  volume  of  t>e  sanM 
work,  p.  43:  also  Runkel,  Cratini  Fragm.  p.  38  (Lei^s.  1827). 
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before  us  euojgh  of  his  works  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  bit 
merits;  though  perhaps  Eupolis,  Ameipsias,  Phrynichus,  Plato 
(Comicus),  and  others,  who  contended  against  him  at  the  festivals 
with  alternate  victory  and  defeat,  would  be  found  to  deserve  sim- 
ilar praise,  if  we  possessed  their  compositions.  Never  probably 
will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy  be  so  exhibited 
again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually  before  us,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  unmeasured  and  unsparing 
licenue  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old  comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  politicians,  philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens  spe- 
cially named,  and  even  the  women,  whose  life  was  entirely  domes- 
tic, of  Athens.  With  this  universal  liberty  in  respect  of  subject, 
there  is  combined  a  poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecundity 
of  imagination  and  variety  of  turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical 
expression,  such  as  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  such  as  fully  ex- 
plains the  admiration  expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato, 
who  in  other  respects  must  have  regarded  him  with  unquestion- 
able disapprobation.  His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word,  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens 
on  a  day  consecrated  to  festivity,  and  providing  for  them  amuse- 
ment or  derision  with  a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all 
persons  or  things  standing  in  any  way  prominent  before  the  pub- 
lic eye.  The  earliest  comedy  of  Aristophanes  was  exhibited  in 
427  B.C.,  and  his  muse  continued  for  a  long  time  prolific,  since 
two  of  the  dramas  now  remaining  belong  to  an  epoch  eleven 
years  after  the  Thirty  and  the  renovation  of  the  democracy, 
about  392  B.C.  After  that  renovation,  however,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  the  unmeasured  sweep  and  libellous  personality  of  the 
old  comedy  was  gradually  discontinued :  the  comic  chorus  was 
first  cut  down,  and  afterwards  suppressed,. so  as  to  usher  in  what 
is  commonly  termed  the  Middle  Comedy,  without  any  chorus  at 
all.  The  "  Plutus"  of  Aristophanes  indicates  some  approach  to 
this  new  phase ;  but  his  earlier  and  more  numerous  comedies, 
froDL  the  "  Acharneis,"  in  425  B.C.  to  the  "  Frogs,'*  in  405  B.C., 
(Duly  a  few  months  before  the  fatal  battle  of  ^gospotami,  exhibit 
(he  continuous,  unexhausted,  untempered  flow  of  the  stream  first 
4^ned  by  Kratinus. 

Such  abundance  both  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  each  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  formed  one  of  the  marked  features  of  Atheiiiat 
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Gfe,  and  became  a  powerful  instnment  in  popularizing  new  com* 
binations  of  thought  with  variety  and  elegance  of  Expression, 
While  the  tragic  muse  presented  the  still  higher  advantage  of  in* 
spiring  elevated  and  benevolent  sympathies,  more  was  probably 
lost  than  gained  by  the  lessons  of  the  comic  muse ;  not  only  bring- 
ing out  keenly  all  that  was  really  ludicrous  or  contemptible  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  day,  but  manufacturing  scornful  laughter,  quite 
as  often,  out  of  that  which  was  innocent  or  even  meritorious,  as 
well  as  out  of  boundless  private  slander.  The  "  Knights"  and  the 
**  Wasps"  of  Aristophanes,  however,  not  to  mention  other  plays, 
are  a  standing  evidence  of  one  good  point  in  the  Athenian  charac 
ter ;  that  they  bore  with  good-natured  indulgence  the  full  out 
pouring  of  ridicule  and  even  of  calumny  interwoven  with  it,  upon 
those  democratical  institutions  to  which  they  were  sincerely  at- 
tached. The  democracy  was  strong  enough  to  tolerate  unfriendly 
tongues  either  in  earnest  or  in  jest :  the  reputations  of  men  who 
stood  conspicuou>ly  forward  in^politics,  on  whatever  side,  might 
also  be  considered  as  a  fair  mark  for  attacks ;  inasmuch  as  that 
measure  of  aggressive  criticism  which  is  tutelary  and  indispensa- 
ble, cannot  be  permitted  without  the  accompanying  evil,  compara- 
tively much  smaller,  o^'  excess  and  inju>tice  ;'  though  even  here  we 
may  remark  that  c  cess  of  bitter  personality  is  among  the  most 
conspicuous  sins  ^f  Athenian  literature  generally.  But  the  warfare 
of  comedy,  in  the  persons  of  Aristophanes  and  other  composers, 
against  philosophy,  literature,  and  eloquence,  in  the  name  of  those 
good  old  times  of  ignorance,  '*  when  an  Athenian  seaman  knew 
nothing  more  than  how  to  call  for  his  barley-cake,  and  cry,Yo-ho  ;** 

'  Aristophanes  boasts  that  he  was  the  first  comic  composer  who  selected 
preat  and  powerful  men  for  his  objects  of  attack  his  predecessors,  he  affirms, 
had  meddled  only  with  small  vermin  and  rags  tc  '"«  f>uKia  oKLnrTovra^  uel^ 
Kn/  Tolt;  t^i&eipotv  TTokefiovvTac  (Pac   724-736,  Vesp.  1030). 

But  this  cannot  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  since  we  know  that  no  man  wo 
more  l)itterly  assailed  by  the  comic  authors  of  his  day  than  Perikl€s.  It 
onght  to  be  added,  that  though  Aristophanes  doubtless  attacked  the  power* 
ftil  men,  he  did  not  leave  the  smaller  persons  unmolested. 

•  Aristoph.  Ran.  1067 ;  also  Vesp.  1095.  ^schylus  reproaches  Ea-npidlf :  — 

Eit'  av  7.a\iav  hrinjAevaai  Kcii  arcj/nvXlav  kSiSa^ac, 

Twt  fieipoKiuv  OTu/tvXkofiivtJVf  koI  roi>c  napaXavc  aveveurev 
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and  the  retrograde  spirit  which  induces  them  to  exhibit  moral 
turpitude  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  age,  are  circumstances  going  far  to  prove  an  unfavorable 
and  degrading  influence  of  comedy  on  the  Athenian  mind. 

In  reierence  to  individual  men,  and  to  Sokrates^  especially, 
the  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  unfavorably  biased  by  the  misap- 
plied wit  and  genius  of  Aristophanes,  in  "  The  Clouds,"  aided  by 
other  comedies  of  Eupolis,  and  Ameipsias  and  Eupolis ;  but  on 
the  general  marcli  of  politics,  philosophy,  or  letters,  these  com- 
posers had  little  influence.  Nor  were  they  ever  regarded  at  Athens 
in  the  light  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  by  modern  criticism; 
as  men  of  exalted  morality,  stern  patriotism,  and  genuine  discern- 
ment of  the  true  interests  of  their  country  ;  as  animated  by  large 
and  steady  views  of  improving  their  fellow-eitizens,  but  compelled, 

^Avrayopeveiv  rolf  apxovaiv.     Kairot  Tore  /,  j/vf/c'  ^yo>  'Cwp, 

OifK  ^TTiffra  V  r' a  A  A'  ^  fidQav  KaTiiaai  Kai  ^VTrnair  al  eineiv. 

Td  (tvwifanal  seems  to  have  been  the  peculiar  cry  or  choruft  of  thi 
seamen  on  shipboard,  probably  when  some  joint  pull  or  effort  of  force  was 
required  :  compare  Vespae,  909. 

*  See  about  the  effect  on  the  estimation  of  SokratOs,  Ranke,  Commentat 
de  VitA  Aristophanis,  p.  cdxli. 

Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Cicero  (De  Repub.  iv,  11;  vol.  iv,  p.  476,  ed. 
Orell.)  upon  the  old  Athenian  comedy  and  its  unrestrained  license.     The 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome  condemned  to  death  any  one  who  com 
posed  and  published  libellous  verses  against  the  reputation  of  another  citizen. 

Among  the  constant  butts  of  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  compos- 
ers, was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Kinesias,  upon  whom  they  discharged  their 
wit  and  bitterness,  not  simply  as  an  indifferent  poet,  but  also  on  the  ground 
of  his  alleged  impiety,  his  thin  and  feeble  bodily  frame,  and  his  wretched 
health.  We  see  the  effect  of  such  denunciations  in  a  speech  of  the  orator 
Lysias  ;  composed  on  behalf  of  Phanias,  against  whom  Kinesias  had  brought 
an  indictment,  or  gl'aphe  paranomon.  Phanias  treats  these  abundant  lam 
poons  as  if  they  were  good  evidence  against  the  character  of  Kinesias  :  Qav- 
fidCu  <J'  el  fi^  ^apecj^  (pepere  on  Kivqaia^  karcv  6  roig  vojuoic  ftoiji&d^,  bv  vfiEi(, 
irdvTec  kiz'wTaa^e  daEiSiGTarov  cnrcivTuv  kgI  napavo^oTarov  yeyovEvat.  Oix 
ovToq  kariv  6  roiavra  iTFpi  i9f oi)c  i^a/iapruvDV^  a  ruig  fikv  u?.?,.oic  aiaxpov  iari 
nal  Aeyctv,  tcjv  KUfjiudodif^aoKuXiov  6*  a  ko  v  e  t  e  «at^'  i  kootov 
iviavTov  ;   see  Lysias,  Frngm.  31,  cd.  Bekker ;  Athenaens,  xii,  p.  551. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  estimates  more  lightly  than  I  do  the  effect  of  these  abun- 
dant libels  of  the  old  comedy  :  see  his  review  of  the  Attic  tragedy  aii<9 
eomedy,  in  a  very  excellent  chapter  of  his  History  of  Greece,  ch.  zviii 
ro).  ill,  p  4? 
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In  consequence  of  prejudice  or  oppositio/i,  to  disgiise  a  far-eighted 
political  philosophy  under  the  veil  of  satire  ;  as  good  judges  of 
I  he  most  debatable  questions,  such  as  the  prudence  of  making 
war  or  peace,  and  excellent  authority  to  guide  us  in  appreciating 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  contemporaries,  insomuch  that  the 
victims  of  their  lampoons  are  habitually  set  down  as  worthless 
mc^n.i    There  cannot  be  a  greater  misconception  of  the  old  comedy 


•  The  view  which  I  am  here  combating,  is  very  general  among  the  Ger- 
man writers ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  may  point  to  three  of  the  ablest  recent 
critics  on  the  old  comedy,  Bergk,  Meinoke,  and  Kanke;  all  most  useful 
writers  for  the  understanding  of  Aristophanes. 

Respecting  Kratinus,  Bergk  observes  :  "  Erat  enim  Cratinus,  pariter  cUque 
veteri  principes  aniiquce  comoediaey  vtr  egregie  moratus^  idemque  antiqni  moris 

tenax Cum  Cratinus  quasi  divinilus  videret  ex  hac  libertate  mox  tan- 

quam  ex  stirpc  aliqu^  nimiam  licentiam  existere  et  nasci,  statim  his  initiis 
graviter  adversatus  est,  videturque  Ciraoncm  tanqnam  exemplum  boni  et 
honesti  civis  proposuisse,"  etc. 

"  Nam  Cratinus  cum  esset  magno  ingenio  et  eximid  morum  gravitate^  aeger- 
rime  tulit  rem  publicam  praeceps  in  perniciom  mere :  omnem  igitnr  operam 
atque  omne  studium  eo  contulit,  ut  imagine  ipsitis  vitcz  ante  ocidos  posUA  om 
ties  et  res  divinne  et  hnmance  emendarentur,  hominiimque  animi  ad  honestaiem,  co- 
lendam  incenderentur.  Hoc  sibi  primus  et  proposuit  Cratinus,  et  propositnm 
Btrenue  persecutus  est.  Sed  si  iprnm  Veritatem,  cujus  imago  oculis  obversabatur^ 
oculis  subjecisset,  vereiidum  erat  ne  taedio  obrueret  eos  qui  spectarent^  nihilque 
prorsus  eorum,  quae  summo  studio  persequebatur,  obtineret.  Quare  eximid 
quadam  arte  pulchram  effigiem  hilarcmque  formam  finxit,  ita  tamen  ut  ad 
veritatcm  sublimemque  ejus  spcciem  referret  omnia  •  sic  cum  ludicris  mis- 
cet  seria,  ut  et  vulgus  haberet  qu?  delectaretur ;  et  qui  plus  ingenio  valerent, 
ipsam  veritatem,  quae  ex  omnibus  fabularum  partibus  perluceret,  mente  et 

cogitatione  comprehenderent." *'  Jam  vero  Cratinum  in  fabutis  com- 

ponendis  id  unice  spectavisse  quod  esset  iferum^  ne  veteres  quidem  latuit 

Aristophanes  autem  idem  et  secutus  semper  est  et  saepe  professo«."  (Bergk,  De 
Keliquiis  Comoed.  Antiq.  pp.  1,  10,  20,  233,  etc.) 

The  criticism  of  Ranke  (Commentatio  de  Vit4  Aristophanis,  pp.  ccxli, 
eccxiv,  cccxiii,  ccclxix,  ccclxxiii,  cdxxxiv,  etc. )  adopts  the  same  strain  of 
eulogy  as  to  the  lofty  and  virtuous  purposes  of  Aristophanes.  Compare  also 
the  eulogy  bestowed  by  Meineke  on  the  monitorial  value  of  the  old  comedy 
(Historia  Comic.  Gr»c.  pp.  39,  50, 165,  etc.),  and  similar  praises  by  Wester- 
mann ;  Geschichte  der  Bercdsamkeit  in  Griechenland  und  Rom.  sect.  36. 

In  one  of  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  "  Pax"  of  Aristophan^,  the 
author  is  so  full  of  the  conception  of  these  poets  as  public  instructors  ot 
advisers,  that  he  tells  us,  absurdly  enough,  they  were  for  that  reason  called 
iidaoxaXoi:  oMiv  yiuo  avuBovXLiv  dUibepov   o&ev  avroi>c  koI  6i6a  " 
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than  to  regard  it  in  this  point  of  view ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  subsequent  writers,  from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  down  to 


d A 0 V c  dvofjia^ov  •      6tc  TcavTa   rd   ir p6a<l>o pa   6 id,   dp afi drtjp  ah- 
roi>  c  kdidaa'Kov  (p.  244,  ed.  Bekk.). 

"  Eapoiis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetse, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est. 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 
Aut  moechus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  mult4  cum  libertate  notabant." 

This  is  tha  early  judgment  of  Horace  ( Serm.  i,  4, 1 ) :  his  later  opinion  on  th« 
Fescennina  licentia,  which  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  the  old  Grecian  comedy, 
is  much  more  judicious  (Epistol.  ii,  1,  145) :  compare  Art.  Poetic.  224.  To 
assume  that  the  persons  derided  or  vilified  by  these  comic  authors  must 
always  have  deserved  what  was  said  of  them,  is  indeed  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  maxim  ;  "  Fortiter  calumniare ;  semper  aliquid  restat." 
Without  doubt,  their  indiscriminate  libel  sometimes  wounded  a  suitable  sub- 
ject ;  in  what  proportion  of  cases,  we  have  no  means  of  determining :  but 
the  perusal  of  Aristophanes  tends  to  justify  the  epithets  which  Lucian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Dialogus  respecting  Aristophanes  and  Eupolis — not  to 
favor  the  opinions  of  the  authors  whom  I  have  cited  above  (Lucian,  Jov. 
Accus.  vol.  ii,  p.  832).  He  calls  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  6eivoi>c  avdpa^ 
firiKepTOfi^aai  rd  aefivd  kqI  x^^^ojuat  rd  ztaAwf  e^^'^'''^- 

When  we  notice  what  Aristophan§s  himself  says  respecting  the  other 
comic  poets,  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  we  shall  find  it  far  from 
countenancing  the  exalted  censorial  function  which  Bergk  and  others  ascribe 
to  them  (see  the  Parabasis  in  the  Nubes,  530,  S67.,  and  in  the  Pax,  723).  It 
seems  especially  preposterous  to  conceive  Kratinus  in  that  character;  of 
whom  what  we  chiefly  know,  is  his  habit  of  drunkenness,  and  the  down- 
right, unadorned  vituperation  in  which  he  indulged  :  see  the  Fragments  and 
story  of  his  last  play,  Uvrivi]  (in  Meineke,  vol.  ii,  p.  116  ;  also  Meineke,  vol.  i, 
p.  48,  se^.). 

Meineke  copies  (p.  46)  from  Suidas  a  statement  (v.  'ETreiov  detXoTepoc)  to 
the  effect  that  Kratinus  was  ra^  lapxog  t  tj  g  O  Ivrji  doc  <l>  v'A^c  .  He 
construes  this  as  a  real  fact :  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  only 
a  joke  made  by  his  contemporary  comedians  upon  his  fondness  for  wine ; 
and  not  one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  such  jests  which  seem  to  have 
been  then  current.  Runkel  also,  another  editor  of  tlie  *.^r'c*ments  of  Kratinus 
(Cratini  Fragment.,  Leips.l 827,  p. 2,  M.  M.  Runkel),  oomitrues  this  ra^iapxoc 
r^f  Oivrjido^  <l>v^V^j  as  if  it  were  a  serious  function  j  though  he  tells  us  about 
the  general  character  of  Kratinus  :  '*  De  vitA  ips&  et  moribus  paene  nihil  di- 
cere  possumus  :  hoc  solum  constat^CrcUinum  poculis  et  puerorum  amort  valde  dt* 
dHumfuisse. 

Great  numbers  ot  Aristophanic  jests  have  been  transcribed  as  senoiii< 
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the  present  day,  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  deduceitheur 
facts  of  Grecian  history,  and  their  estimate  of  Grecian  men,  evcntS; 
and  institutions,  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Standing. pre- 
eminent as  the  latter  does  in  comic  genius,  his  point  of  view  is 
only  so  much  the  more  determined  by  the  ludicrous  associations 
suggested  to  his  fancy,  so  that  he  thus  departs  the  more  widely 
from  the  conditions  of  a  faithful  witness  or  candid  critic.  He  pre- 
sents himself  to  provoke  the  laugh,  mirthful  or  spiteful,  of.  the 
festival  crowd,  assembled  for  the  gratification  of  these  emotions, 
and  not  with  any  expectation  of  serious  or  reasonable  impressions.** 
Nor  does  he  at  all  conceal  how  much  he  is  mortified  by  failure; 
like  the  professional  jester,  or  "  laughter-maker,"  at  the  banquets 
of  rich  Athenian  citizens  ;2  the  parallel  of  Aristophanes  as  to  pur- 
pose, however  unworthy  of  comparison  in  every  other  respect. 

This  rise  and  development  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Greece  — 
so  abundant,  so  varied,  and  so  rich  in  genius  —  belongs  to  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  It*had  been  in  the  preceding  century  nothing 
more  than  an  unpretending  graft  upon  the  primitive  chorus,  and 
w^as  then  even  denounced  by  Solon,  or  in  the  dictum  ascribed  to 
Solon,  as  a  vicious  novelty,  tending  —  by  its  simulation  of    a 


matter-of-fact,  and  have  found  their  way  into  Grecian  history  Whoevef 
follows  chapter  vii  of  K.  F  Hermann's  Griechische  Staats-Alterthumer, 
containing  the  Innere  Geschichte  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  will  see  the 
most  sweeping  assertions  made  against  the  democratical  institutions,  on 
the  authority  of  passages  of  Aristophanes  :  the  same  is  the  case  with  sev- 
♦^ral  of  the  other  most  learned  German  manuals  of  Grecian  affairs 
Horat.  de  Art.  Poetic.  212-224. 

"  Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet,  liberque  laborum, 
Kusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ^ . . . 
niecebris  erat  et  grat^  novitate  morandus 
Spectator,  functusque  sacris,  et.potus,  ct  exiex.*' 

'  See  the  Parabasis  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Nubes  (535,  set/  )  and  in  the 
Vespae  (1015-1045) 

Compare  also  the  description  of  Philippus  the  yeXuTonoioc,  or  Jester,  in 
the  Symposion  of  Xenophon  i  most  of  which  is  extremely  Anstophanic,  ii, 
10,  14.  The  comic  point  of  view  is  assumed  throughout  that  piece  ;  and 
8ekrat§s  is  introduced  on  one  occasion  as  apologizing  for  the  intrusion  of  a 
seiious  reflection  {rd  anovdaioXoyeiv,  liii,  41).  The  same  is  the  case 
thi'onghout  much  of  the  Symposion  of  Plato,  though  the  scheme  and 
puipose  of  this  latter  ar^  very  difficult  to  follow. 
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false  character,  and  by  its  efiiision  of  sentiments  not  genuine  or 
sincere  —  to  corrupt  the  integrity  of  human  dealings  ;  ^  a  charge 
of  corruption,  not  unlike  that  which  Aristophanes  worked  up,  a 
century  afterwards,  in  his  "  Clouds,"  against  physics,  rhetoric, 
and  dialectics,  in  the  person  of  Sokrates.  But  the  properties  of 
the  graft  had  overpowered  and  subordinated  those  of  the  original 
stem ;  so  that  dramatic  poetry  was  now  a  distinct  form,  subject 
to  laws  of  its  own,  and  shining  with  splendor  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  elegiac,  choric,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  which 
constituted  the  previous  stock  of  the  Grecian  world. 

Such  transformations  in  the  poetry,  or,  to  speak  more  justly, 
in  the  literature  —  for  before  the  year  500*B.c.  the  two  expressions 
were  equivalent  —  of  Greece,  were  at  once  products,  marks,  and 
auxiliaries,  in  the  expansion  of  the  national  mind  Our  minds 
have  now  become  familiar  with  dramatic  combinations,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  peculiar  to  any  special  form  or  conditions  of 
political  society.  But  if  we  compare  the  fifth  century  B.C.  with 
that  which  preceded  it,  the  recently  born  drama  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  most  important  and  impressive  novelty  :  and  so 
assuredly  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  Solon,  the  largest 
mind  of  his  own  age,  if  he  could  have  risen  again,  a  century  and 
ci  quarter  after  his  death,  to  witness  the  Antigone  of  Sophokles, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  or  the  Acharneis  of  Aristophanes. 

Its  novelty  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  high  order  of  imagi- 
nation and  judgment  required  for  the  construction  of  a  drama 
at  once  regular  and  effective.  This,  indeed,  is  no  small  addition 
to  Grecian  poetical  celebrity  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Solon, 
Alkseus,  Sappho,  and  Stesichorus :  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  epical  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  so  ancient  and  long  acquired 
to  the  Hellenic  world,  implies  a  reach  of  architectonic  talent 
quite  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  most  symmetrical  drama  of 
Sophokles.  The  great  innovation  of  the  dramatists  consisted  in 
the  rhetorical,  the  dialectical,  and  the  ethical  spirit  which  they 
breathed  into  their  poetry.  Of  all  this,  the  undeveloped  germ 
doubtless  existed  in  the  previous  epic,  lyric,  and  gnomic  compo* 
sition ;    but  the  drama   stood   distinguished   from  all  three  by 


'  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29,     See  the  previous  volumes  of  this  History,  ch 
xxi,  vol.  ii,  p.  145  ;  ch.  xxix,  vol.  ir,  pp.  83, 84 
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bringing  it  »ut  into  conspicuous  amplitude,  and  making  it  the 
substantive  means  of  effect.  Instead  of  recounting  exploitti 
achieved,  or  sufferings  undergone  by  the  heroes,  —  instead  of 
pouring  out  his  own  single-minded  impressions  in  reference  to 
some  given  event  or  juncture,  —  the  tragic  poet  produces  the 
mythical  persons  themselves  to  talk,  discuss,  accuse,  defend,  con- 
fute, lament,  threaten,  advise,  persuade,  or  appease ;  among  one 
another,  but  before  the  audience.  In  the  drama,  a  singular  mis- 
aomer,  nothing  is  actually  done :  all  is  talk ;  assuming  what  is 
done,  as  passing,  or  as  having  passed,  elsewhere.  The  draihatic 
poet,  speaking  continually,  but  at  each  moment  through  a  differ- 
ent character,  carries  on  the  purpose  of  each  of  his  characters 
by  words  calculated  to  influence  the  other  characters,  and  appro- 
priate to  each  successive  juncture.  Here  are  rhetorical  exigen- 
cies from  beginning  to  end : '  while,  since  the  whole  interest  of 
the  piece  turns  upon  some  contention  or  struggle  carried  on  by 
speech  ;  since  debate,  consultation,  and  retort,  never  cease ;  since 
every  character,  good  or  evil,  temperate  or  violent,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  suitable  language  to  defend  his  proceedings,  to  attack 
or  repel  opponents,  and  generally  to  make  good  the  relative 
miportance  assigned  to  him,  here  again  dialectical  skill  in  no 
small  degree  is  indispensable. 

Lastly,  the  strength  and  variety  of  ethical  sentiment  infused 
into  the  Grecian  tragedy,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  it  from  the  anterior  forms  of  poetry. 
"  To  do  or  suffer  terrible  things,"  is  pronounced  by  Aristotle  to 
be  its  proper  subject-matter ;  and  the  internal  mind  and  motives 
of  the  doer  or  sufferer,  on  which  the  ethical  interest  fastens,  are 
laid  open  by  the  Greek  tragedians  with  an  impi'cssive^  minute- 
ness which  neither  the  epic  nor  the  lyric  could  possibly  parallel. 
Moreover,  the  appropriate  subject-matter  of  tragedy  is  pregnant 
not  only  with  ethical  sympathy,  but  also  with  ethical  debate  and 
speculation.  Characters  of  mixed  good  and  evil ;  distinct  rules 
of  duty,  one  conflicting  with  the  other ;  wrong  done,  and  justified 
to  the  conscience  of  the  doer,  if  not  to  that  of  the  spectator,  bj 


'  Itespectins  the  rhetorical  cast  of  tra*^edy  see  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  i>7,  p 
502,  D- 
f  lato  disapproves  of  tragedy  or.  the  same  groonds  as  cf  rhetorio, 
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previous  wrong  suffered,  all  these  are  the  favorite  themes  of 
iEschylus  and  his  two  great  successors.  Klytaemnestra  kills  her 
husband  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from  Troy :  her  defence  is, 
that  he  had  deserved  this  treatment  at  her  hands  for  having  sac 
rificed  his  own  and  her  daughter,  Iphigeneia.  Her  son  Orestes 
kills  her,  under  a  full  conviction  of  the  duty  of  avenging  his 
lather,  and  even  under  the  sanction  of  Apollo.  The  retributive 
Eumenides  pursue  him  for  the  deed,  and  jJEschylus  brings  all 
the  parties  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  with  Athene  as  presi- 
dent, where  the  case  is  fairly  argued,  with  the  Eumenides  as 
accusers,  and  Apollo  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  ends  by  an 
equality  of  votes  in  the  court:  upon  which  Athene  gives  her 
casting-vote  to  absolve  Orestes.  Again  ;  l6t  any  man  note  the 
conflicting  obligations  which  Sophokles  so  forcibly  brings  out  in 
his  beautiful  drama  of  the  Antigone.  Kreon  directs  that  the 
body  of  Polyneikes,  as  a  traitor  and  recent  invader  of  the  coun- 
try, shall  remain  unburied :  Antigone,  sister  of  Polyneikes, 
denounces  such  interdict  as  impious,  and  violates  it,  under  an 
overruling  persuasion  of  fraternal  duty.  Kreon  having  ordered 
her  to  be  buried  alive,  his  youthful  son  Haemon,  her  betrothed 
lover,  is  plunged  into  a  heart-rending  conflict  between  abhor- 
rence of  such  cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  submission  to  his 
father  on  the  other.  Sophokles  sets  forth  both  these  contending 
rules  of  duty  in  an  elaborate  scene  of  dialogue  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  Here  are  two  rules  both  sacred  and  respect- 
able, but  the  one  of  which  cannot  be  observed  without  violating 
the  other.  Since  a  choice  must  be  made,  which  of  the  two 
ought  a  good  man  to  obey  ?  This  is  a  point  which  the  great 
poet  is  well  pleased  to  leave  undetermined.  But  if  there  be  any 
among  the  audience  in  whom  the  least  impulse  of  intellectual 
speculation  is  alive,  he  will  by  no  means  leave  it  so,  without 
some  mental  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  and  to  discover  some 
grand  and  comprehensive  principle  from  whence  all  the  moral 
rules  emanate;  a  principle  such  as  may  instruct  his  conscience 
in  those  cases  generally,  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  wherein 
hvo  obligations  conflict  with  each  other.  The  tragedian  not  only 
ippeals  more  powerfully  to  the  ethical  sentiment  than  poetry 
iad  ever  done  before,  but  also,  by  raising  these  grave  and  touch- 
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ing  questions,  addresses  a  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the  intelledi 
spurring  it  on  to  ethical  speculation. 

Putting  all  these  points  together,  we  see  how  mufh  wider  was 
the  intellectual  range  of  tragedy,  and  how  considerable  is  the 
mental  progress  which  it  betokens,  as  compared  with  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poetry,  or  with  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  their 
authoritative  aphorisms,  which  formed  the  glory,  and  marked  the 
limit,  of  the  preceding  century.  In  place  of  unexpanded  results, 
or  the  mere  communication  of  single-minded  sentiment,  we  have 
even  in  JEschylus,  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragedians,  a  large 
latitude  of  dissent  and  debate,  a  shifting  point  of  view,  a  case 
better  or  worse,  made  out  for  distinct  and  contending  parties,  and 
a  divination  of  the  future  advent  of  sovereign  and  instructed 
reason.  It  was  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  tragedy  that 
Grecian  literature  passed  into  the  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  ethical 
speculation,  which  marked  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

Other  simultaneous  causes,  arising  directly  out  of  the  business 
of  real  life,  contributed  to  the  generation  of  these  same  capac- 
ities and  studies.  The  fifth  century  B.C.  is  the  first  century  of 
democracy  at  Athens,  in  Sicily,  and  elsewhere  :  moreover,  at  that 
period,  beginning  frora  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  Persian  invasions 
of  Greece,  the  political  relations  between  one  Grecian  city  and 
another  became  more  complicated,  as  well  as  more  continuous ; 
requiring  a  greater  measure  of  talent  in  the  public  men  who 
managed  them.  Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  confut- 
ing, —  of  defending  himself  against  accusation,  or  in  case  of 
need,  accusing  others,  —  no  man  could  possibly  hold  an  asceu 
dent  position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this  talent  for 
private,  informal,  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own  political  parti- 
sans, than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly  formally  convoked. 
Even  as  commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without  any  laws  of 
war  or  habits  of  pi-ofessional  discipline,  his  power  of  keeping  up 
the  good-humor,  confidence,  and  prompt  obedience  of  his  men, 
depended  not  a  little  on  his  command  of  speech.'  Nor  was  it 
only  to  the  leadcMs  in  political  life  that  such  an  accomplishment 
was  indispensable,      in  all  the  democi-acies, —  and    probably  in 


See  the  discourse  of  Sokrates,  insisting  upon  this  point,  as  part  of  the 
datirjs  ot  a  foiiiniander  (Xen.  Ivlem.  iii,  3,  li\. 
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several  governments  which  were  not  democracies,  but  oligarchies 
of  an  open  character, —  the  courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less 
numerous,  and  the  procedure  oral  and  public :  in  Athens,  espec- 
ially, the  dikasteries  —  whose  constitution  has  been  explained  in 
a  former  chapter — were  both  very  numerous,  and  paid  for 
attendance.  Every  citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person, 
without  being  able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  ho 
2ither  required  redress  for  wrong  offered  to  himself,  or  was  ac- 
cused of  wrong  by  another. ^  There  was  no  man,  therefore,  who 
might  not  be  cast  or  condemned,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with 
right  on  his  side,  unless  he  possessed  some  powers  of  speech  to 
unfold  his  case  to  the  dikasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the  false- 
hoods, and  disentangle  the  sophistry,  of  an  opponent.  More- 
over, to  any  man  of  known  family  and  station,  it  would  be  a 
humiliation  hardly  less  painful  than  the  loss  of  the  cause,  to 
stand  before  the  dikastery  with  friends  and  enemies  around  him, 
and  find  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  thread  of  a  discourse 
without  halting  or  confusion.  To  meet  such  liabilities,  from 
which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in 
speech  became  not  less  essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms. 
Without  the  latter,  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  an  hoplite  in  the 
ranks  for  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  without  the  former,  he  could 
not  escape  danger  to  his  fortune  or  honor,  and  humiliation  in  the 
eyes  of  his  friends,  if  called  before  a  dikastery,  nor  lend  assist- 
ance to  any  of  those  friends  who  might  be  placed  under  the  like 
necessity. 

Here  then  were  ample  motives,  arising  out  of  practical  pru- 
dence not  less  than  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  to  cultivate  the 
power  both  of  continuous  harangue,  and  of  concise  argumenta- 
tion, or  interrogation  and  reply: 2  motives  for  all,  to  acquire  a 

*  This  necessity  of  some  rhetorical  accomplishments,  is  enforced  not  less 
emphatically  by  Aristotle  (Rhetoric,  i,  1,  3,)  than  by  Kallikles  in  the  Gor- 
gias  of  Plato,  c.  91,  p.  486,  B. 

*  See  the  description  whi-ch  Cicero  gives,  of  his  own  laborious  oratorical 
training :  — 

"  Ego  hoc  tempore  omni,  noctes  et  dies,  in  omnium  doctrinarum  medita- 
tione  versabar.  Eram  cum  Stoico  Diodoto,  qui  cum  habitavisset  apud  mo 
mecumque  vixisset,  nuper  est  domi  meae  mortuus  A  quo  quum  in  aliis 
rebus,  tum  studiosissime  in  dialectic^  versabar ,  quos  quasi  amtracta  et  as^ncta 
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certain  moderate  aptitude  in  the  use  of  these  weapons ;  for  the 
ambitious  few,  to  devote  much  labor  and  to  shine  as  accomplished 
orators. 

Such  political  and  social  motives,  it  is  tolbe  remembered,  though 
acting  very  forcibly  at  Athens,  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Athens,  but  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  a  large  portion  ot 
the  Grecian  cities,  especially  in  Sicily,  when  all  the  governments 
became  popularized  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty. 
And  it  was  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  the  first  individuals  arose, 
who  acquired  permanent  name  both  in  rhetoric  and  dialectics: 
Empedokles  of  Agrigentum  in  the  former ;  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter. i 

Both  these  distinguished  men  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  poli- 
tics, and  both  on  the  popular  side ;  Empedokles  against  an  oli- 
garchy, Zeno  against  a  despot.  But  both  also  were  yet  more 
distinguished  as  philosophers,  and  the  dialectical  impulse  in  Zeno, 
if  not  the  rhetorical  impulse  in  Empedokles,  came  more  from  his 
philosophy  than  from  his  politics.  Empedokles  (about  470-440 
B.C.)  appears  to  have  held  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  partial 
communion  of  doctrine,  with  the  dispersed  philosophers  of  the 
Pythagorean  league ;  the  violent  subversion  of  which,  at  Kroton. 
and  elsewhere,  I  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter.^  He  con- 
structed a  system  of  physics  and  cosmogony,  distinguished  for 
first  broaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  elements,  and  set  forth 
in  a  poem  composed  by  himself:  besides  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  much  of  the  mystical  tone  and  miraculous  pretensions  of 
Pythagoras;  professing  not  only  to  cure  pestilence  and  other 
distempers,  but  to  teach  how  old  age  might  be  averted  and  the 
dead  raised  from  Hades ;  to  prophesy,  and  to  raise  and  calm  the 
winds  at  his  pleasure.  Gorgias,  his  pupil,  deposed  to  having 
been  present  at  the  magical  ceremonies  of  Empedokles.3     The 


eloquentia  putanda  est ;  sine  quk  etiam  tu,  Brute,  judicavisti,  te  illain  justam 
eloquentiam,  quam  dialecticam  dilatatam  esse  putant,  consequi  ncn  posse 
Huic  ego  doctori,  et  ejus  artibus  variis  et  multis,  ita  eram  tamen  deditus,  ut 
ab  exercitationibus  oratoriis  nuUus  dies  vacaret."  (Cicero,  Brutus,  9(1,  309.) 

*  Aristotel.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii,  57 
'  See  my  preceding  vol.  iv,  ch.  xxxvii. 
'  Diogen.  Laert.  viii,  58,  59,  who  gives  a  remarkable  extract  from  the 
poem  of  Empedokles,  attesting  these  large  pretensions. 
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impressivo  charaoter  of  his  poe.B  is  sufficiently  attested  b}*  the 
admiration  of  LucretiusJ  and  the  rhetoric  ascribed  to  hira  may 
have  consisted  mainly  •'  oral  teaching  or  exposition  of  the  same 
doctrines.  Tisias  and  Korax  of  Syxacuse,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned as  the  first  teachers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  first  who  made 
known  any  precepts  about  the  rhetorical  practice,  were  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  the  celebrated  Gorgias  was  his  pupil. 

The. dialectical  movement  emanated  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Eleatic -school  of  philosophers,  —  Zeno,  and  his  contempbrary  the 
Samian  Melissus,  460-440,  — .  if  not  from  their  common  teacher 
Parmenides.  Melissus  also,  as  well  as  Zeno  and  Empedoklgs, 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  as  well  as  a  philosopher ;  having|been 
in  command  of  the  Samian  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  having  in  that  capacity  gained  a  victory  over  th(^ 
Athenians. 

All  the  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  prior  to  Sokrates, 
inheriting  from  their  earliest  poetical  predecessors  the  vast  and 
unmeasured  problems  which  had  once  been  solved  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  divine  or  superhuman  agents,  contemplated  the  world, 
physical  and  moral,  all  in  a  mass,  and  applied  their  minds  to  find 
some  hypothesis  which  would  give  them  an  explanation  of  this 
totality ,2  or  at  least  appease  curiosity  by  something  which  looked 
like  an  explanation.  What  were  the  elements  out  of  which  sen 
sible  things  were  made  ?  What  was  the  initial  cause  or  princi- 
ple of  those  changes  which  appeared  to  our  senses  ?     What  was 


See  Brandis,  Handbuch  der  Gr  Rom.  Philos  part  i.  sects.  47,  48,  p.  192; 
Sturz.  ad  Empedoclis  Frag,  p  36. 

'  De  Rerum  NaturA,  i,  719. 

-  Some  striking  lines  of  Empedokles  are  preserved  by  Sextus  Erapiricus, 
adv.  Mathemat.  vii,  115;  to  the  etfect  that  every  individual  man  gets  through 
his  short  life,  with  no  more  knowledge  than  is  comprised  in  his  own  sl'endef 
fraction  of  observation  and  experience  :  he  struggles  in  vain  to  find  out 
and  explain  the  totality;  but  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  reason  can  assist 
him :  — 

Tlaifpov  de  C^^^c  d^iov  fiepoq  ux^prfcavre^^ 

^QKVfiOpOl^  KaTTVOlO  dlKJJV   up-deVTE^^  UTTETTTaV 

^VTO  fwvov  TT€ia^evT€^^  dT(f}  -npoGEKvpaev  (Kaaroq 
WavTod*  kXavvofievoL.     To  de  ovXov  eirevxerai  evpelv 
Arrwf  ovT*  knidepKTa  rdd'  dvdpdaLVy  oH/t'  inoKOvaT^^ 
Oire  vd(f>  irepiXji'irTd, 
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change? — was  it  generation  of  something  integrally  ne-^v  and 
destruction  of  something  precxistent,  —  or  was  it  a  decom position 
and  recombination  of  elements  still  continuing.  The  theories  of 
the  various  Ionic  philosophers,  and  of  Empedokles  after  tliem, 
admitting  one,  two,  or  four  elementary  substances,  with  FricMid- 
ship  and  Enmity  to  serve  as  causes  of  motion  or  change ;  the 
Homoeomeries  of  Anaxagoras,  with  Nous,  or  Intelligence,  as  the 
stirring  and  regularizing  agent ;  the  atoms  and  void  of  Leukip- 
pus  and  Demokritus,  all  these  were  different  hypotheses  answer* 
ing  to  a  similar  vein  of  thought.  All  of  them,  though  assuming 
that  the  sensible  appearances  of  things  were  delusive  and  per- 
plexing, nevertheless,  were  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from 
some  of  these  appearances,  which  were  employed  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  whole  theory,  and  served  to  render  it  plausible 
when  stated  as  well  as  to  defend  it  against  attack.  But  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Eleatic  school  —  6rst  Xenophanes,  and  after 
him  Parmenides  —  took  a  distinct  path  of  their  own.  To  find 
that  which  was  real,  and  which  lay  as  it  were  concealed  behind 
or  under  the  delusive  phenomena  of  sense,  they  had  recourse 
only  to  mental  abstractions.  They  supposed  a  Substance  or 
Something  not  perceivable  by  sense,  but  only  cogitable  or  con- 
ceivable by  reason ;  a  One  and  All,  continuous  and  finite,  which 
was  not  only  real  and  self-existent,  but  was  the  only  reality  ; 
eternal,  immovable,  and  unchangeable,  and  the  only  matter  know- 
able.  The  phenomena  of  sense,  which  began  and  ended  one 
after  the  other,  they  thought,  were  essentially  delusive,  uncertain,  * 
contradictory  among  themselves,  ^and  open  to  endless  diversity 
of  opinion.^  Upon  these,  nevertheless,  they  announced  an  opin- 
ion ;  adopting  two  elements,  heat  and  cold,  or  light  and  darkness. 
Parmenides  set  forth  this  doctrine  of  the  One  and  All  in  a 
poem,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  now  remain,  so  that  we 
understand  very  imperfectly  the  positive  arguments  employed  to 
recommend  it.     The  matter  of  truth  and  knowledge,  such  as  he 


'  See  Parmenidis  Fra«;meiita*  ed  Karsten,  v,  30,  55,  60;   also  the  Disser 
tation  annexed  by  Karsten,  sects.  3,  4,  p  148,  seq  ;  sect.  19,  p.  221,  seq. 

Compare  also  Mallach's  edition  of  the  same  Fragments,  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  the  i\ristotelian  treatise.  De  Melisso,  Xenophane,  et  Gorgil 
p.  144. 
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alone  admitted,  was  altogether  re;moved  from  the  senses  and  di 
vested  of  sensible  properties,  so  as  to  be  conceived  only  as  an 
Ens  Rationis,  and  described  and  discussed  only  in  the  most  gen- 
eral words  of  the  language.  The  exposition  given  by  Parmenides 
in  his  poem,^  though  complimented  by  Plato,  was  vehemently 
controverted  by  others,  who  deduced  from  it  many  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  As  a  part  of  his  reply,  and  doubtless  the  strong- 
est part,  Parmenides  retorted  upon  his  adversaries ;  an  example 
followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno  with  still  greater  acuteness  and  suc- 
cess. Those  who  controverted  his  ontological  theory,  that  the 
real,  ultra-phenomenal  substance  was  One,  affirmed  it  to  be 
not  One,  but  Many ;  divisible,  movable,  changeable,  etc.  Zeno 
attacked  this  latter  theory,  and  proved  that  it  led  to  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities  still  greater  than  those  involved  in  the 
proposition  of  Parmenides.2  He  impugned  the  testimony  of  sense, 
affirming,  that  it  furnished  premises  for  conclusions  which  con- 
tradicted each  other,  and  that  it  was  unworthy  of  trust.3  Parmen- 
ides ^  had  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  real  change 
either  of  place  or  color:  Zeno  maintained  change  of  place,  or 
motion,  to  be  impossible  and  self-contradictory ;  propounding 
many  logical  difficulties,  derived  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  against  some  of  the  most  obvious  affirmations  respecting 
sensible  phenomena-  Melissus  appears  to  have  argued  in  a  vein 
similar  to  that  of  Zeno,  though  with  much  less  acuteness ;  demon- 
strating indirectly  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides,  by  deducing  im- 
possible inferences  from  the  contrary  hypothesis.^* 

*  Plato,  Parmenides,  p.  128,  B.     av  fiev  (Parmenides)  yap  kv  roig  noirf- 
fiaaiv  iv  <pyg  elvaL  rd  ttuv,  kqI  tovtcjv  TSKfirjpia  napix^tg  KaXdg  re  Kai  fv,  etc. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  p.  128,  B,  C,  D. 
'EffTi  de  TO  ye  uAr/i^ef  jSorj'&eLa  rig  ravra  rd  ypafifiara  tCj  rLap/ievi^m^ 
XoyCf)  irpbq  Toiiq  kirix^tpovvTa^  avTov  K0)fi<f)6€iVy  (i)f  ei  iv  koTiy  fcoTiXa  kcU  yeAow 
(JVfi/3aiv€i  T^aox^i-v  tu  Tioyu  kol  kvavrta  avTG>»  ^AvriXiyei  6^  oinf  tovto  rd 
ypdfifia  npbq  rovg  Ttt  TroXXti  Aeyovrof ,  Kal  dvTa7ro6idwoi  ravra  xal 
TT  X  e  i  u>  y  Tovro  fSovXd/jievov  dijXovvy  cjg  er  i  y  e  Xo  lor  e  p  a  n  aaxo  i  cLv 
avTcJv  i]  vn  6t&  e  a  Lg  —  7  e  i  iro'AXd  ^(ttiv  —  7  17  rov  iv  ei  vai^ 
el  T  I  ^    L  n  av  Ci  q    kne^ioL, 

*  Plato,  Phsedrus,  c.  44,  p.  261,  D.     See  the  citations  in  Brandts,  Gresch 
der  Gt.  Rom.  Philosophic,  part  i,  p.  417,  seq. 

•  Parmenid.  Fra^m.  v,  101,  ed.  Mnllach. 

•  See  the  Fragments  of  Melissus  collected  by  Mnllach,  in  his  publicatioi 
cited  in  r.  previous  note,  p.  81,  seq. 
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Zeno  published  a  treatise  to  maintain  the  thesis  above  described^ 
which  he  also  upheld  by  personal  conversations  and  discussions, 
in  a  manner  doubtless  far  more  efficacious  than  his  writing ;  tho 
oral  teaching  of  these  early  philosophers  being  their  really  im- 
pressive manifestation.  His  subtle  dialectic  arguments  were  not 
only  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  con- 
futing them  more  or  less  successfully,  but  have  even  descended 
to  modern  times  as  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished.^  The  great  effect 
produced  among  the  speculative  minds  of  Greece  by  his  writing 
tnd  conversation,  is  attested  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He 
visited  Athens,  gave  instruction  to  some  eminent  Athenians,  for 
high  pay,  and  is  said  to  have  conversed  both  with  Perikles 
and  with  Sokrates,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  very  young ; 
probably  between  450-440  b.c.'2 


'  The  reader  will  see  this  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article,  Zeno  of  Elea. 

Simplicias  (in  his  commentary  on  Aristot.  Physic,  p.  255)  says  that  Zeno 
first  composed  written  dialogues,  which  cannot  be  believed  without  more 
certain  evidence.  He  also  particularizes  a  puzzling  question  addressed  by 
Zeno  to  Protagoras.  See  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Rom.  Philos.  i,  p. 
409.  Zeno  Idiov  fikv  ovdhf  k^t&ero  (sc.  Trepi  rdv  ttuvtdv')^  dtijTrdpTiae  6k 
irepl  TovTuif  Inl  irTitlov.     Plutarch,  ap.  Eusebium,  Praepar.  Evangel,  i,  23,  D 

•Compare  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  3:  Plato,  Parmenidfis,  pp.  126,  127; 
Plato,  Alkibiad.  i,  ch.  14,  p.  119,  A. 

That  Sokrates  had  in  his  youth  conversed  with  ParmenidSs,  when  th( 
latter  was  an  old  man,  is  stated  by  Plato  more  than  once,  over  and  above  hit 
dialogue  called  Parmenidds,  which  professes  to  give  a  conversation  betweei 
the  two,  as  well  as  with  Zeno.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Brandis 
and  Karsten,  in  thinking  that  this  is  better  evidence,  about  the  date  of  Par- 
menides  than  any  of  the  vague  indications  which  appear  to  contradict  it,  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  elsewhere.  But  it  will  be  hardly  proper  to  place  the 
conversation  between  Parmenides  and  Sokrates  —  as  Mr.  Clinton  places 
it.  Fast.  H.  vol.  ii,  App.  c.  21,  p.  364  —  at  a  time  when  Sokratfis  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  ideas  which  the  ancients  had  about  youthful 
propriety,  would  not  permit  him  to  take  part  in  conversation  with  an  emi- 
nent philosopher  at  so  early  an  age  as  fifteen,  when  he  would  not  yet  be 
entered  on  the  roll  of  citizens,  or  be  qualified  for  the  smallest  function, 
military  or  civil.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Sokrates  must  have  been  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  thus  conversed  with  Parmenides. 

Sokrates  was  bom  in  469  B.C.  (perhaps  468  B.C.) ;  he  would  therefore  be 
twenty  years  of  age  in  449 :  assuming  the  visit  of  Parmenides  to  Athens  to 
have  been  in  448  B.C.,  since  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of  age,  he  would  be 
bom  in  513  B.C.     It  is  objected  that,  if  this  date  be  admitted,  Parmenid^ 
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His  appearance  constitutes  a  remarkable  ara  in  Grecian  philos 
ophy,  because  he  first  brought  out  the  extraordinary  aggressive  or 
negative  force   of  the  dialectic  method.     In  this  discussion  re- 
specting the  One  and  the  Many,  positive  grounds  on  either  side 
were  alike  scanty :  each  party  had  to  set  forth  the  contradictions 
deducible  from  the  opposite  hypothesis,  and  Zeno  professed  to 
show  that  those  of  his  opponents  were  the  more  flagrant.     We 
thus  see  that,  along  with  the  methodized  question  and  answer,  or 
dialectic  method,  employed  from  henceforward  more  and  more  in 
philosophical  inquiries,  comes  out  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
tendency,  the  probing,  testing,  and  scrutinizing  force,  of  Grecian 
speculation.     The    negative  side  of  Grecian  speculation  stands 
quite  as  prominently  marked,  and  occupies  as  large  a  measure  of 
the  intellectual  force  of  their  philosophers,  as  the  positive  side. 
It  is  not  simply  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  sustained  by  a  certain 
measure  of  plausible  premise, —  and  then  to  proclaim  it  as  an 
authoritative  dogma,  silencing  or  disparaging  all  objectors,  —  that 
Grecian  speculation  aspires.     To  unmask  not  only  positive  false- 
hood, but  even  affirmation  without  evidence,  exaggerated  confi- 
dence in  what  was  only  doubtful,  and  show  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality ;  to  look  at  a  problem  on  all  sides,  and  set  forth  all  the 
difficulties   attending  its  solution,  to  take  account  of  deductions 
from  the  affirmative  evidence,  even  in  the  case  of  conclusions 
accepted  as  true  upon  the  balance,  all  this  will  be  found  pervad- 
ing the  march  of  their  greatest  thinkers.     As  a  condition  of  all 
progressive  philosophy,  it  is  not  less  essential  that  the  grounds  of 
negation  should  be  freely  exposed,  -ban  the  grounds  of  affirma- 
tion.    We  shall  find  the  two  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  nega- 
tive vein,  indeed,  the  more  impressive  and  characteristic  of  the 
two,  from  Zeno  downwards  in  our  history.    In  one  of  the  earliest 
memoranda  illustrative  of  Grecian  dialectics,  —  the  sentences  in 
which  Plato  represents  Parmenides   and  Zeno  as   bequeathing 
their  mantle  to  the  youthful  Sokrates,  and  giving  him  precepts 
for  successl'ully  prosecuting  those  researches  which  his  marked 
inquisitive    impulse   promised,  —  this    large  and  comprehensivQ 


could  not  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xenophanes :  we  should  thus  be  compelled 
to  admit,  which  perhaps  is  the  truth,  that  he  learned  the  doctrine  of  Xeno- 
phanes at  second-hand. 

15» 
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point  of  view  is  emphatically  inculcated.  He  is  admonished  tc 
Bet  before  him  both  sides  of  every  hypothesis,  and  to  follow  out 
both  the  negative  and  the  affirmative  chains  of  argument  with 
equal  perseverance  and  equal  freedom  of  scrutiny;  neither 
daunted  by  the  adverse  opinions  around  him,  nor  deterred  by 
sneers  against  wasting  time  in  fruitless  talk ;  since  the  multitude 
are  ignorant  that  without  thus  travelling  round  all  sides  of  a 
question,  no  assured  comprehension  of  the  truth  is  attainable  J 

We  thus  find  ourselves,  from  the  year  450  b.c.,  downwards,  in 
presence  of  two  important  classes  of  men  in  Greece,  unknown  to 
Solon  or  even  to  Kleisthenes,  the  Rhetoricians,  and  the  Dialecti- 
cians ;  for  whom,  as  has  been  shown,  the  ground  bad  been  grad- 
ually prepared  by  the  politics,  the  poetry,  and  the  speculation,  of 
the  preceding  period. 

Both  these  two  novelties  —  like  the  poetry  and  other  accom 
plishments  of  this  memorable  race  —  grew  up  from  rude  indige- 
nous beginnings,  under  native  stimulus  unborrowed  and  unassisted 
from  without.  The  rhetorical  teaching  was  an  attempt  to  assist 
and  improve  men  in  the  power  of  continuous  speech  as  addressed 
to  assembled  numbers,  such  as  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikas- 
tery ;  it  was  therefore  a  species  of  training  sought  for  by  men  of 
active  pursuits  and  ambition,  either  that  they  might  succeed  in 
public  life,  or  that  they  might  maintain  their  rights  and  dignity 

*  Plato,  Parmenid,  pp.  135,  136. 

,Parmeiiides  speaks  to  SokratSs  ;  KaA^  fiev  oiv  Kal  i&ela,  ei>  I<n?«,  ij  bpfiil, 
^  bpfig.Q  kizl  Tovg  Xoyovc  i?.Kvaov  6i  aavrdv  koI  yvfivaaai  fiaXkov  did  r^ 
doKoifatjc  axpriGTov  elvai  xal  Kah)Vfievijc  iird  rdv  'no'^'kiiiv  adoXeaxic^t  ^^  ^^ 
vioc  el'  el  6e'  fi^,  oe  diatpev^erai  ij  aXij^eia.  Tig  oijv  6  rponog,  ^vcu  (rdv 
Jt*tKpdT^)f  6  Ilapfievi&if^  rfig  yvfivaaiac;    Ouroc,    elneiv  (rdv  llap/ievidijv) 

ivnef*  I^KOvaac  XijviAVoq Xpi)  6h  Kal  Tode  krt  irpbg  rovTif}  CKOireiv,  ft  ^ 

uovov,  e  i  i  ariv  iKaarov,  vit  or  l-Q  efievov^  OKOweiv  rd  ^vfi- 
Baivovra  ix  rrj  g  ij  i:  o-dia  eug  —  dAXd  Kal,  el  {/lti  ear  i  r  b  avrb 

Toi)  TO,  i)noTi'&ea^aL  —  ei ^ovXel  fiaXXov  yvfivofr&vvat * Ayvoovm 

ydp  ol  mXXol  otl  avev  Tavrjjg  rrig  dtii  irdvruv  6ie^66ov  xal  nXavrfg,  dSifvaTOv 
ivrvxcvra  r^  aXtfidei  vovv  oxelv.  See  also  Plato's  Kr&tylii8,  p.  428,  £,  aboal 
the  necessity  of  the  investigator  looking  both  befcre  and  behind  —  a{ui 
wpoiJOC}  Kal  bniaau. 

Sec  also  the  Farmenides,  p.  130,  £, —  in  which  Sokrat^  is  whmed  re 
specting  the  ivi^puircjv  (56|ac,  against  enslaving  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
men .  compare  Plato,  Soohistes,  d.  227,  B.  C. 
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if  called  before  the  court  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dmlectic  business  had  no  direct  reference  to  public  life,  to  the 
judicial  pleading,  or  to  any  assembled  large  number.  It  was  a 
dialogue  carried  on  by  two  disputants,  usually  before  a  few 
hearers,  to  unravel  some  obscurity,  to  reduce  the  respondent  to 
silence  and  contradiction,  to  exercise  both  parties  in  mastery  of 
the  subject,  or  to  sift  the  consequences  of  some  problematical 
assumption.  It  was  spontaneous  conversation^  systematized  and 
turned  into  some  predetermined  channel ;  furnishing  a  stimulus 
to  thought,  and  a  means  of  improvement  not  attainable  in  any 
other  manner ;  furnishing  to  some,  also,  a  source  of  profit  or 
display.  It  opened  a  line  of  serious  intellectual  pursuit  to  men 
of  a  speculative  or  inquisitive  turn,  who  were  deficient  in  voice, 
in  boldness,  in  continuous  memory,  for  public  speaking ;  or  who 
desired  to  keep  themselves  apart  from  the  political  and  judicial 
animosities  of  the  moment. 

Although  there  were  numerous  Athenians,  who  combined,  in 
various  proportions,  speculative  with  practical  study,  yet  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  two  veins  of  intellectual  movement  —  one 
towards  active  public  business,  the  other  towards  enlarged  opin- 
ions and  greater  command  of  speculative  truth,  with  its  evidences 
—  continued  simultaneous  and  separate.  There  subsisted  between 
them  a  standing  polemical  controversy  and  a  spirit  of  mutual 
detraction.  If  Plato  despised  the  sophists  and  the  rhetors, 
Isokrates  thinks  himself  not  less  entitled  to  disparage  those  who 
employed  their  time  in  debating  upon  the  unity  or  plurality  of 
virtue.2  Even  among  different  teachers,  in  the  same  intellectual 
walk,  also,  there  prevailed  but  too  often  an  acrimonious  feeling 
of  personal  rivalry,  which  laid  them  all  so  much  the  more  open 

^  See  Aristotel.  De  Sophist.  Elenchis,  c.  11,  p.  172,  ed.  Bekker:  and  hia 
Topica,  ix,  5,  p.  154 ;  where  the  different  purposes  of  dialogue  are  enumer- 
ated and  distinguished. 

'^  See  Isokrates,  Orat.  x ;  Helenae'  Encomium,  sects  2-7  ;  compare  Orat. 
XV,  De  Permutatione,  of  the  same  author,  s.  90. 

I  hold  it  for  certain,  that  the  first  of  these  passages  is  intended  as  a 
criticism  upon  the  Platonic  dialogues  (as  in  Or.  v,  ad  Philip  s.  84),  prob- 
ably the  second  passage  also.  Isokrates,  evidently  a  caatioas  and  timid 
man,  avoids  mentioning  the  names  of  contemporaries,  that  he  may  ftrovoke 
the  less  animosity. 
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U>  assault  fi'om  the  common  enemy  of  all  mental  progress ;  a 
feeling  of  jealous  ignorance,  stationary  or  wistfully  retrospective, 
of  no  mean  force  at  Athens,  as  in  every  other  society,  and  of 
course  blended  at  Athens  with  the  indigenous  democratical  senti- 
ment. This  latter  sentiment  ^  of  antipathy  to  new  ideas,  and 
new  mental  accomplishments,  has  been  raised  into  factitious 
importance  by  the  comic  genius  of  Aristophanes,  whose  point  of 
view  modern  authors  have  too  often  accepted  ;  thus  allowing 
some  of  the  worst  feelings  of  Grecian  antiquity  to  influence  their 
manner  of  conceiving  the  facts.  Moreover,  they  have  rarely 
made  any  allowance  for  that  force  of  literary  and  philosophical 
antipathy,  which  was  no  less  real  and  constant  at  Athens  than 
the'  political ;  and  which  made  the  different  literary  classes  or 
individuals  perpetually  unjust  one  towards  another.^  It  was  the 
blessing  and  the  glory  of  Athens,  that  every  man  could  speak 
out  his  sentiments  and  his  criticisms  with  a  freedom  unparalleled 
in  the  ancient  world,  and  hardly  paralleled  even  in  the  modern, 
in  which  a  vast  body  of  dissent  both  is,  and  always  has  been, 
condemned  to  absolute  silence.  But  this  known  latitude  of 
censure  ought  to  have  imposed  on  modern  authors  a  peremptory 


'  Isokrates  alludes  much  to  this  sentiment,  and  to  the  men  who  looked 
upon  gymnastic  training  with  greater  favor  than  upon  philosophy,  in  the 
Orat.  XV,  De  Permutatione,  s.  267,  et  seq.  A  large  portion  of  this  oration 
is  in  fact  a  reply  to  accusations,  the  same  as  those  preferred  against  mental 
cultivation  by  the  ^tKaio^  Aoyoc  in  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes,  947,  seq. , 
favorite  topics  in  the  mouths  of  the  pugilists  "  with  smashed  ears."  (Plato, 
Gorgias,  c.  71,  p  515,  E;  rtjv  ra  ura  Kareayoruv .) 

^  There  is  but  too  much  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  such  jealousies 
and  antipathies  during  the  times  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Isokrates ;  see 
Stahr's  Aristotelia,  ch.  iii,  vol.  i,  pp.  37,  68. 

Aristotle  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  success  of  Isokrates,  and  was  him- 
self much  assailed  by  pupils  of  the  latter,  Kephisodorus  and  others,  as  well 
as  by  Diksearchus  Eubulides,  and  a  numerous  host  of  writers  in  the  same 
tone :  arparbv  o?iov  rov  eTn-defievtjv  'ApiGToreXei  j  see  the  Fragments  of . 
Diksarchos,  vdI.  ii,  p.  225,  ed.  Didot.  ''  De  ingenio  ejus  (observes 
Cicero,  in  reference  to  Epicurus,  de  Finibus,  ii,  25,  80)  in  his  disputationi 
bus,  non  de  moribus,  qusritur.  Sit  ista  in  Graecorum  levitate  perversitas, 
qui  maledictis  insectaittur  eos,  a  quibus  de  veritate  dissentiunt."  This  is 
a  taint  no  way  peculiar  to  Grecian  philosophical  controversy :  bat  it  hai 
nowhere  been  more  infectious  than  among  the  Greeks,  and  modem  '..^tc^ 
lims  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against  it 
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necessity  of  not  accepting  implicitly  the  censure  of  any  one. 
where  the  party  inculpated  has  left  no  defence ;  at  the  very 
least,  of  construing  the  censure  strictly,  and  allowing  for  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  proceeds.  From  inattention  to  this 
necessity,  almost  all  the  things  and  persons  of  Grecian  history 
arc  presented  to  us  on  their  bad  side ;  the  libels  of  Aristophanes, 
the  sneers  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  even  the  interested  generali- 
ties of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  the  dikastery,  are.  received 
with  little  cross-examination  as  authentic  materials  for  history. 

If  ever  there  was  need  to  invoke  this  rare  sentiment  of  candor, 
it  is  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  persons  called 
sophists,  who  now  for  the  first  time  appear  as  of  note  ;  the  practi- 
cal teachers  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  misconceived  as  well  sl^ 
misesteemed. 

TJie  primitive  education  at  Athens  consisted  of  two  branches ; 
gymnastics,  for  the  body  ;  music,  for  the  mind.  The  word  micsic 
is  not  to  be  judged  according  to  the  limited  signification  which  it 
now  bears.  It  comprehended,  from  the  beginning,  everything 
appertaining  to  the  province  of  the  Nine  Muses ;  not  merely 
learning  the  use  of  the  lyre,  or  how  to  bear  part  in  a  chorus ;  but 
also  the  hearing,  learning,  and  repeating,  of  poetical  composi- 
tions, as  welt  as  the  practice  of  exact  and  elegant  pronunciation ; 
which  latter  accomplishment,  in  a  language  like  the  Greek,  with 
long  words,  measured  syllables,  and  great  diversity  of  accentua- 
tion between  one  word  and  another,  must  have  been  far  more 
difficult  to  acquire  than  it  is  in  any  modern  European  language. 
As  the  range  of  ideas  enlarged,  so  the  words  music  and  musical 
teachers  acquired  an  expanded  meaning,  so  as  to  comprehend 
matter  of  instruction  at  once  ampler  and  more  diversified.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  at  Athens,  there  came  thus 
to  b?  faund,  among  the  musical  teachers,  men  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  abilities  and  eminence  ;  masters  of  all  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  the  age,  teaching  what  was  known  of  astron- 
omy, geography,  and  physics,  and  capable  of  holding  dialectical 
discussions  with  their  pupils,  upon  all  the  various  problems  then 
afloat  among  intellectual  men.  Of  this  character  were  Lamprus, 
Agat^okles,  Pythokleides,  Damon,  etc.  The  two  latter  were  in- 
structors of  Perikles ;  and  Damon  was  even  rendered  so  unpopulai 
at  Athens,   partly  by  his    large   and   free   speculations,   partly 
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througn  the  political  enemies  of  his  great  pupil,  that  he  wu 
ostracized,  or  at  least  sentenced  to  banishment^  Such  men  were 
competent  companions  for  Anaxagoras  and  Zeno,  and  employed 
in  part  on  the  same  studies  ;  the  field  of  acquired  knowledge 
being  not  then  large  enough  to  be  divided  into  separate,  exclusive 
compartments.  While  Euripides  frequented  the  company,  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the.  opinions,  of  Anaxagoras,  Ion  ol 
Chios,  his  rival  as  a  tragic  poet,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  Kimon, 
bestowed  so  much  thought  upon  physical  subjects,  as  then  con- 
ceived, that  lie  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  propounding  the  doc- 
trine of  three  elements  in  nature  ;  2  air,  fire,  and  earth. 

Now  such  mueical  teachers  as  Damon  and  the  others  above 
mentioned,  were  sophists,  not  merely  in  the  natural  and  proper 
Greek  sense  of  that  word,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the 
special  and  restjicted  meaning  which  Plato  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  confer  upoD  it.3  A  sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
word,  was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  man ;  one  who  stood  prominently 
before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  some 
kind.      Thus    Solon   and  Pythagoras   are   both   called   sophists; 


'  See  Plato  (Protagoras,  c.  8,  p  316,  D ;  Laches,  c.  3,  p  180,  D.^  Menex 
enus,  e.  3,  p.  236,  A  ,  Alkibiad.  i,  o.  14,  p  118,  C)^  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4. 

Perikles  had  gone  through  dialectic  practice  in  his  youth  (Xenoph.  Me- 
mor.  i,  2,  46). 

*  Isokrates,  Or  xv,  De  Permutat.  sect.  287. 

Compare  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Gv  Rom.  Philosophic,  part  i,  sect.  48,  p. 
196 

•*  Isokrates  calls  both  Anaxagoras  and  Damon,  sophists  (Or.  xv,  DePerm. 
sect.  251),  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  4.  ()  ()f  Aafjuv  ioiKev,  uKpo^  tjv  oo<piaT^iy 
naradvio^ai  fxtv  ti.^  tu  rye  fiovamr/c  ovoua,  tiriKpvnTOfj.evot:  npo^Tovg  woAAoi)c 

TT/V  AtLVOTJjTa. 

So  Protagoras  too  (in  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  by  Plato,  Protag.  c 
8,  p  316)  says,  rery  truly,  that  there  had  been  sophists  from  the  earliest 
times  ot  Greece.  But  he  says  al^o.  what  Plutarch  says  in  the  citation  just 
above,  that  these  earlier  men  refused,  intentionallv  and  deliberately,  to  call 
themselves  sophists,  for  fear  of  the  odium  attached  to  the  name ;  and  that 
he,  Protagoras,  was  the  first  person  to  call  himself  openly  a  sophist. 

The  denomination  by  which  a  man  i-  known,  however,  seldom  depends 
upon  himself,  but  upon  the  general  public,  and  upon  his  critics,  frienfly  or 
hostile.  The  unfriendly  spirit  of  Pinto  did  much  more  to  attach  the  title 
of  sophists  specially  to  these  teachers,  than  any  assumption  (tf  their  own. 
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ophon,^  that  Sokrated  considered  such  a  bargain  as  nothing  less 
than  servitude,  robbing  the  teacher  of  all  free  choice  as  to  persons 
or  proceeding;  and  that  he  assimilated  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  to  that  between  two  lovers  or  two  intimate 
friends  ;  which  was  thoroughly  dishonored,  robbed  of  its  charm 
and  reciprocity,  and  prevented  from  bringing  about  its  legitimate 
reward  of  attachment  and  devotion,  by  the  intervention  of  money 
payment.  However  little  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas,  such 
was  the  conscientious  sentiment  of  Sokrates  and  Plato ;  who 
therefore  considered  the  name  sophists, .  denoting  intellectual 
celebrity  combined  with  an  odious  association,  as  preeminently 
suitable  to  the  leading  teachers  for  pay.  The  splendid  genius, 
the  lasting  influence,  and  the  reiterated  polemics,  of  Plato,  have 
stamped  it  upon  the  men  against  whom  he  wrote  as  if  it  were 
their  recognized,  legitimate,  and  peculiar  designation  :  though  it 
is  certain,  that  if,  in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  any 
Athenian  had  been  asked,  "  Who  are  the  principal  sophists  in 
your  cityP"  he  would  have  named  Sokrates  among  the  first;  for 

'  Xenoph,  Memor.  i,  2,  6.  In  another  passage,  the  sophist  Antiphon  — 
whether  this  is  the  celebrated  Antiphon  of  the  deme  Rhamnus,  is  uncertain  ; 
the  commentators  lean  to  the  negative  —  is  described  as  conversing  with 
Sokrates,  and  saying  that  Sokrates  of  course  must  imagine  his  own  conver- 
sation to  be  worth  nothing,  since  he  asked  no  price  from  his  scholars.  To 
which  Sokrates  replies  .  — 

'ft  'AvTf^wv,  Trap'  iifiiv  vojuii^eTat,  TTfv  copav  Kal  rfjv  ao^iav  dfioiug  /nev 
Ka'Aov,  bfioiug  de  alaxpovy^  diari^eadat-  eivai.  Ttjv  re  ydp  upaVy  kdv  fiev  ri( 
upyvpiov  TTwA^  r<j  iJovXo/j.evif),  nopvop  avrdv  anoKaXovatv  kdv  de  r«<*,  bv  av  yvw 
KaAov  re  Kuya^ov  tpaariiv  dvra,  tovtov  (ftiXov  iavrij)  TroiJjrai,  aoi<ppova  vo/ni- 
Cojuev.  Kal  r  riv  ao<^  lav  dxravro)^  roiic  f^^"^  dpyvpiov  T(pf3ovXofj,ev<ft 
IT  (j'A  ov  u  T  a^,  a  0  (f>  i(T  T  a  i'  danep  k  6  pv  ov  <;  dnoKaXovaiv  barn:  61^ 
01  dv  yvil)  ev(f>vd  bvra,  dLddoKuv  6,  ri  dv  exv  "ya^^oi/,  0/Aov  noieirai,  tovtov 
vofii^ofjieVy  dTij)  KaXu  Kdya-&C)  ttoXit^  7rpoar,\ei^  ravra  notelv  (Xenoph.  Me- 
mor. i,  6,  13). 

As  an  evidence  of  the  manners  and  senifment  of  the  age,  this  passage  is 
f  xtremely  remarkable.  Various  parts  of  the  oration  of  ^schinSs  against 
Timarchus,  and  the  Symposion  of  Plato,  pp.  217,  218,  both  receive  and 
give  light  to  it. 

Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Plato  expresses  his  dislike  and 
contempt  of  teaching  for  money,  see  his  Sophistes,  c.  9,  p.  223.  Plato, 
indeed,  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man  to  accept  salary  fo» 
the  discharge  of  any  public  duty,  see  the  Republic,  i,  19,  p.  347. 

VOL.  VIII.  23oc. 
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Sjkrates  was  at  once  eminent  as  an  uitellectual  teacher  and  pep> 
flonally  unpopular,  not  because  he  received  pay,  but  oo  othei 
grounds,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed :  and  this  was  the  precise 
combination  of  qualities  which  the  general  public  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  a  sophist.  Moreover,  Plato  not  only  stole  the  name 
out  of  general  circulation,  in  order  to  fasten  it  specially  upon  bifl 
opponents,  the  paid  teachers,  but  also  connected  with  it  express 
discreditable  attributes,  which  formed  no  part  of  its  primitive 
and  recognized  meaning,  and  were  altogether  distinct  from, 
though  grafted  upon,  the  vague  sentiment  of  dislike  associated 
with  it.  Aristotle,  following  the  example  of  his  master,  gave  to 
the  word  sophist  a  definition  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
it  bears  in  the  modern  languages ;  ^  ^  an  impostrous  pretender  to 
knowledge ;  a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  And  he  did 
this  at  a  time  when  he  himself,  with  his  estimable  contemporary 
Isokrates,  were  considered  at  Athens  to  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  sophists,  and  were  called  so  by  every  one  who  disliked 
either  their  profession  or  their  persons.^ 

Great  thinkers  and  writers,  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  full 
right  to  define  and  employ  words  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  pro- 
vided they  give  due  notice.     But  it  is  essential  that  the  reader 

'  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  i,  1,  4  j  where  he  explains  the  sophist  to  be  a  person 
who  has  the  same  powers  as  the  dialectician,  but  abases  them  for  a  bad 
purpose:  ^  yap  aotbioTiKfi^  ovk  ev  t^  dvvufiei,  uXV  ev  ry  npoaipeaei . .  .  .'E/ta 
<Je,  (TO<piaT^c  fiEVy  Kara,  ttjv  irpoaipeaLv^  diaXeKTiKoc  <5f ,  oif  Kara  rr/v  irpoaipeaiv 
d2,?i(i  Kara  rrjv  dvvafitv.  Agfun,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  treatise  de  So- 
phisticis  Elenchis  :  6  oo^igt^^^  ;fp^/zariCTT7)f  ciTrd  (paivofikviic  ao<piaq,  dW/C  ovk 
ovaij^^  etc. 

*  Respecting  Isokrates,  see  his  Orat.  xv,  De  Perniutatione,  wherein  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  only  ranked  as  a  sophist  by  otiiers,  but  also  consid- 
ered himself  as  such,  though  the  appellation  was  one  which  he  did  not  like. 
He  considers  himself  as  such,  as  well  as  Gorgias:  oi  KcO.ovfitvoL  ao0Larai\ 
sects.  166.  169,  213.  231. 

Respecting  Aristotle,  we  have  only  to  read  not  merely  the  passage  of 
Timon  cited  in  a  previous  note,  but  also  the  bitter  slander  of  Timcuf 
/Frag.  70.  ed.  Didot,  Polybius,  xii,  8).  who  called  him  a  o^ia  t  i)  v  b\l>  l- 
Iftdu^  K  al  fj.  I  a  7/  T  dv  v7rupj(0VTa,  kqi  to  Tro/,vTiut/Tuv  laTpeioy 
\oT'ui^  dnoKfK^.eucdra,  irpf^  de  Toitroic,  e/f  Tf^daav  avXijv  kcu  gktjvtjv  i/nneirffSij 
ora-  npd^  de,  yac-^oi/ia  )yov,  o^aprvrijv,  ini  aroisa  ^epof  €vov  tv  iraxji. 
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gliould  keep  in  mind  the  consequences  of  such  change,  and  not 
mistake  a  word  used  in  a  new  sense  for  a  new  fact  or  phenome- 
non. The  age  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  last  half  of 
the  filth  century  B.C.,  is  commonly  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  as  the  age  of  Sokrates  and  the  sophists.  The 
oophists  are  spoken  of  as  a  new  class  of  men,  or  sometimes  in 
language  which  implies  a  new  doctrinal  sect,  or  school,  as  if  they 
then  sprang  up  in  Greece  for  the  first  time ;  ostentatious  impostere, 
flattering  and  duping  the  rich  youth  for  their  own  personal  gain ; 
undermining  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  private,  and 
encouraging  their  pupils  to  the  unscrupulous  prosecution  of 
ambition  and  cupidity.  They  are  even  affirmed  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  corrupting  the  general  morality,  so  that  Athens  had  become 
miserably  degenerated  and  vicious  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the  time 
of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides.  Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  is 
usually  described  as  a  holy  man  combating  and  exposing  these 
false  prophets,  standing  up  as  the  champion  of  morality  against 
their  insidious  artifices.^  Now  though  the  appearance  of  a  man 
so  very  original  as  Sokrates  was  a  new  fact  of  unspeakable 
importance,  the  appearance  of  the  sophists  was  no  new  fact; 
what  was  new  was  the  peculiar  use  of  an  old  word,  which  Plato 
took  out  of  its  usual  meaning,  and  fastened  upon  the  eminent  paid 
teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age. 

The  paid  teachers,  with  whom,  under  the  name  of  The 
Sophists,  he  brings  Sokrates  into  controversy,  were  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias 
of  Elis,  Prodikus  of  Keos,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalkedon,  Euthy- 
demus  and  Dionysoddrus  of  Chios  ;  to  whom  Xenophon  adds 
Antiphon  of  Athens.  These  men  —  whom  modern  writers  set 
down  as  the  sophists,  and  denounce  as  the  moral  pestilence 
iaf  their  age  —  were  not  distinguished  in  any  marked  or  generic 
way  from  their  predecessors.     Their  vocation  was  to  train  up 


*  In  the  general  point  of  view  here  described,  the  sopliists  are  presented 
\>y  Ritter;  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Philosophie,  vol.  i,  book  vi,  chaps.  1-3,  p. 
577,  seq,  629,  eeq. ;  by  Brandis,  Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philos.  sects.  Ixxxiv- 
Ixxxvii,  vol.  i,  p.  516,  aeq.j  by  Zdler,  Geschichte  der  Philosoph.  ii,  pp.  65, 
69,  165,  etc. ;  anl.  indeed,  by  almost  all  who  treat  of  the  sophists 
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vouth  for  the  duties,  the  pursuits,  and  the  successes,  of  acliFe 
life,  both  private  and  public.  Others  had  done  this  before ;  but 
these  teachers  brought  to  the  task  a  larger  range  of  knowledge 
with  a  greater  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  other  topics ;  not 
only  more  impressive  powers  of  composition  and  speech,  serving 
as  a  personal  example  to  the  pupil,  but  also  a  comprehension  of 
the  elements  of  good  speaking,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  him 
precepts  conducive  to  thp.t  accomplishment  ;  ^  a  considerable 
treasure  of  accumulated  thought  on  moral  and  political  subjects, 
calculated  to  make  their  conversation  very  instructive,  and 
discourse  ready  prepared,  on  general  heads  or  common  places^ 
for  their  pupils  to  learn  by  heart.2  But  this,  though  a  very 
important  extension,  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension,  differ- 
ing merely  in  degree  of  that  which  Damon  and  others  had  done 
before  them.  It  arose  from  the  increased  demand  which  had 
grown  up  among  the  Athenian  youth,  for  a  larger  measure  of 
education  and  other  accomplishments  ;  from  an  elevation  in  the 
standard  of  what  was  required  from  every  man  who  aspired  to 
oocapy  a  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Protagoras, 
Gorgias,  and  the  rest,  supplied  this  demand  with  an  ability  an^ 
success  unknown  before  their  time ;  hence  they  gained  a  dis- 
tinction such  as  none  of  their  predecessors  had  attained,  were 
prized  all  over  Greece,  travelled  from  city  to  city  with  general 
admiration,  and  obtained  considerable  pay.  While  such  success, 
among  men  personally  strangers  to  them,  attests  unequivocally 
their  talent  and  personal  dignity,  of  course  it  also  laid  them 
open  to  increased  jealousy,  as  well  from  inferior  teachers  as  from 
the  lovers  of  ignorance  generally :  sucn  jealousy  manifesting 
itself,  as  I  have  before  explained,  by  it  greater  readiness  tf 
stamp  them  with  the  obnoxious  title  of  sophists. 

The  hostility  of  Plato  against  these  teachers,  -7-  for  it  is  hi 
and  not  Sokrates,  who  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  them,  as  may  k 
seen   by  the   absence   of  any    such   iirarkcd   antithesis   in    tl^ 
Memorabiha  of  Xenophon,  —  may  be  explained  without  at  a| 
supposing  in  them  that  corruption  which  modem  writera  havQ 
been  so  ready  not  only  to  admit  but  to  magnify,     it  ftioB^  4>^ 

'  Compare  Isokrates,  Orat.  xiii,  cont.  Sophistas,  sect*.  A9-AA 
*  Aristot.  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  3d ;  Cicero,  Brat  c.  IS 
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the  radical  difference  between  his  point  of  view  and  theirs.  He 
was  a  great  reformer  and  theorist ;  they  undertook  to  qualify 
young  men  for  doing  themselves  credit,  and  rendering  service  to 
others,  in  active  Athenian  life.  Not  only  is  there  room  for  the 
concurrent  operation  of  both  these  veins  of  thought  and  action, 
in  every  progressive  society,  but  the  intellectual  outfit  of  the 
society  can  never  be  complete  without  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  It  was  the  glory  of  Athens  that  both  were  there  ade- 
quately represented,  at  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached. 
Whoever  peruses  Plato's  immortal  work,  "  The  Republic,"  will 
see  that  he  dissented  from  society,  both  democratical  and  oli- 
garchical, on  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  of  public  and 
private  morality ;  and  throughout  most  of  his  dialogues  his 
quarrel  is  not  less  with  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present, 
than  with  the  paid  teachers  of  Athens.  Besides  this  ardent 
desire  for  radical  reform  of  the  state,  on  principles  of  his  own, 
distinct  from  every  recognized  political  party  or  creed,  Plato  was 
also  unrivalled  as  a  speculative  genius  and  as  a  dialectician 
both  which  capacities  he  put  forth,  to  amplify  and  illustrate  the 
ethical  theory  and  method  first  struck  out  by  Sokrates,  as  well 
as  to  establish  comprehensive  generalities  of  his  own. 

Now  his  reforming,  as  well  as  his  theorizing  tendencies, 
brought  him  into  polemical  controversy  with  all  the  leading 
agents  by  whom  the  business  of  practical  life  at  Athens  was 
carried  on.  In  so  far  as  Protagoras  or  Gorgias  talked  the 
language  of  theory,  they  were  doubtless  much  inferior  to  Plato,, 
nor  would  their  doctrines  be  likely  to  hold  against  his  acute 
dialectics.  But  it  was  neither  their  duty,  nor  their  engagement, 
to  reform  the  state,  or  discover  and  vindicate  the  best  theory  on 
ethics.  They  professed  to  qualify  young  Athenians  for  an  active 
and  honorable  life,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  Athens,  or  in  any 
other  given  city  ;  they  taught  them  "  to  think,  speak,  and  act," 
in  Athens ;  they  of  course  accepted,  as  the  basis  of  their  teaching, 
that  type  of  character  which  estimable  men  exhibited  and  which 
the  public  approved,  in  Athens ;  not  undertaking  to  recast  the 
type,  but  to  arm  it  with  new  capacities  and  adorn  it  with  fresh 
accomplishments.  Their  direct  business  was  with  ethical  precept, 
not  with  ethical  theory ;  all  that  was  required  of  them,  as  to  the 
latter,  was,  that  their  theory  should  be  sufficiently  sound  to  lead 
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to  such  practical  precepts  as  were  accounted  virtuous  by  the 
most  estimable  society  in  Athens,  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  those  who  taught  for  active  life  were  bound,  by  the  very 
conditions  of  their  profession,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  place 
and  the  society  as  it  stood.  With  the  theorist  Plato,  not  only 
there  was  no  such  obligation,  but  the  grandeur  and  instructive- 
ness  of  his  speculations  were  realized  only  by  his  departing  from 
it,  and  placing  himself  on  a  loftier  pinnacle  of  vision ;  and  he 
himself^  not  only  admits,  but  even  exaggerates,  the  unfitness  and 
repugnance  of  men,  taught  in  his  school,  for  practical  life  and 
duties. 

To  understand  the  essential  difference  between  the  practical 
and  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  we  need  only  look  to  Isokrates, 
the  pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  himself  a  sophist.  Though  not  a  man 
of  commanding  abilities,  Isokrates  was  one  of  the  most  estimable 
men  of  Grecian  antiquity.  He  taught  for  money ;  and  taught 
young  men  to  "  think,  speak,  and  act,"  all  with  a  view  to  an  hon- 
orable life  of  active  citizenship ;  not  concealing  his  marked  dis- 
paragement 2  of  speculative  study  and  debate,  such  as  the  dialogues 


'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Plato,  Theaetet.  c.  24,  pp.  173,  174. 

*  Isokrates,  Oral,  v  (ad.  Philip.),  sect.  14  ^  Orat.  x  {Enc.  Hel.),  sect.  2, 
Oral,  xiii  (adv.  Sophist.),  sect.  9  (compare  Heindorfs  note  ad  Platon.  Euthy- 
dem.  sect.  79)  j  Orat.  xii  (Panath.),  sect  126  \  Orat.  xv  (Perm.),  sect.  90. 

Isokrates,  in  the  bejiinning  of  his  Orat.  x,  Encom.  Hclenae,  censures  all  the 
speculative  teachers ;  first,  Antisthenes  and  Plato  (without  naming  them, 
but  identifying  them  sufficiently  by  their  doctrines  ;  next,  Protagoras,  Gor- 
gias, Melissus,  Zeno,  etc.,  by  name,  as  having  wasted  their  time  and  teach- 
ing on  fruitless  paradox  and  controversy.  He  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
teaching  with  a  view  to  political  life  and  to  the  course  of  actual  public  events, 
abandoning  these  useless  studies  (sect.  6). 

It  is  remarkable  that  what  Isokrates  recommends  is  just  what  Protagoras 
and  Gorgias  are  represented  as  actually  doing  —  each  doubtless  in  his  own 
way  —  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  who  censures  them  for  being  too  practical 
while  IsokratSs,  commenting  on  them  from  various  publications  which  thej 
left,  treats  them  only  as  teachera  of  useless  speculations. 

In  the  Oration  De  Permutatione,  composed  when  he  was  eighty -two  years 
of  age  (sect.  10,  the  orations  above  cited  are  earlier  compositions,  especially 
Orat.  xiii,  against  the  sophists,  see  sect.  206),  Isokrates  stands  npon  the  de 
fensive,  and  vindicates  his  profession  against  manifold  aspersions.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  oration,  as  a  defence  of  the  educators  of  Athens  generally, 
and  would  .«:erve  perfectly  well  as  a  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  Ptotagoras 
Gorgias;  iiippias,  etc.,  against  the  reproaches  of  Plato. 
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of  Plato  and  the  dialectic  exercises  generally.  He  defends  his 
profession  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  master  Gorgias,  or  Pro- 
tagoras, would  have  defended  it,  if  we  had  before  us  vindications 
from  their  pens.  Isokrates  at  Athens,  and  Quintilian,  a  man 
equally  estimable  at  Rome,  are,  in  their  general  type  of  character 
and  professional  duty,  the  fair  counterpart  of  those  whom  Plato 
arraigns  as  the  sophists. 

We  know  these  latter  chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  Plato,  their 
pronounced  enemy ;  yet  even  his  evidence,  when  construed  can- 
didly and  taken  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  found  to  justify  the 
charges  of  corrupt  and  immoral  teaching,  impostrous  pretence  of 


This  oration  should  be  read,  if  only  to  get  at  the  jjjenuine  Athenian  sense 
of  the  word  sophists,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical  sense  which  Plato 
and  Aristotle  fasten  upon  it.  The  word  is  here  used  in  its  largest  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  Idtcjrai^  (sect.  159)  :  it  meant,  literary  men  or  philoso 
phers  generally,  but  especially  the  professional  teachers  :  it  carried,  however, 
an  obnoxious  sense,  and  was  therefore  used  as  little  as  possible  by  them- 
selves ;  as  much  as  possible  by  those  who  disliked  them. 

Isokrates,  though  he  does  not  willingly  call  himself  by  this  unpleasant 
name,  yet  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  unreservedly  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  the  same  category  as  Gorgias  (sects.  165, 179,  211,  213,  231,  256), 
and  defends  the  general  body  as  well  as  himself;  distinguishing  himself  of 
course  from  the  bad  members  of  the  profession,  those  who  pretended  to  be 
sophists,  but  devoted  themselves  to  something  different  in  reality  (sect.  230). 

This  professional  teaching,  and  the  teachers,  are  signified  indiscriminately 
by  these  words :  -  ol  ao(j)i(TTai  —  ol  nepl  rrjv  <tnXoao0Lav  diaTpijSovrec  —  rijv- 
<l>L2,o(70<l>lav  ddkwc  dial3efiXi]/iev7fv  (sects.  44,  157,  159,  179,  211,  217,  219)  — 
7}  tC)v  \6yuiv  naideia  —  ij  tCw  Aoycjv  fi€?.€T7j  —  ^  <pi?ioao(pia  —  if  T^g  (ppovrjaeut, 
affKijaig  —  r^f  ^/z^f,  «Tf  (iov'kEa-&E  Ka?.£iv  6vvd[i£iD(;^  elrt  (pL?ioao(i)iaCy  e'lTe  dia- 
TpLfSifc  (sects.  53, 187,  189,  193,  196)  All  these  expressions  mean  the  same 
process  of  training ;  that  is,  general  mental  training  as  opposed  to  bodily 
(sects.  194, 199),  and  intended  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action  :  irpdg  rd  Xtyeiv  Kal  (^poveiv  —  rov  (ftpoveiv  ev  Kal  'Keyziv  —  rh 
Tiiynv  Kal  irpaTreiv  (sects.  221,  261,  285,  296,  330). 

Isokratfis  does  not  admit  any  such  distinction  between  the  philosopher 
and  dialectician  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sophist  on  the  other,  as  Plato 
and  Aristotle  contend  for.  He  does  not  like  dialectical  exercises :  yet  he 
admits  them  to  be  useful  for  youth,  as  a  part  of  intellectual  training,  on  con- 
dition that  all  such  speculations  shall  be  dropped,  when  the  youth  come  into 
active  life  (sects.  280,  287). 

This  is  the  same  language  as  that  of  Kallikles  in  the  Grorgias  of  Pl&to, 
C.  40,  p.  48;. 
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knowledge,  etc.,  which   the  modern  historians  pour  forth  in  loud 
chorus  against  them.     I  know  few  characters  in  history  who  have 
been  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  these  so-called  sophists.     They  bear 
the  penalty  of  their  name,  in  its  modem  sense  ;  a  misleading 
association,  from  which  few  modem  writers  take  pains  to  eman- 
cipate either  themselves  or  their  readers,  though  the  English  or 
French  word  sophist  is  absolutely  inapplicable  to  Protagoras  or 
Gorgias,  who  ought  to  be   called  rather  "  professors,  or  public 
teachers."   It  is  really  surprising  to  read  the  expositions  prefixed 
by  learned  men  like  Stallbaum  and  others,  to  the  Platonic  dialogues 
entitled  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Euthydemus,  Theaetetus,  etc.,  where 
Plato  introduces  Sokrates  either  in  personal  controversy  with  one 
or  other  of  these  sophists,  or  as  canvassing  their  opinions.     We 
continually  read  from  the  pen  of  the  expositor,  such  remarks  as 
these  :  *'  Mark,  how  Plato  puts  down  the  shallow  and  worthless 
sophist ;"  the  ohvious  reflection,  that  it  is  Plato  himself  who  plays 
both   games   on    the    chess-board,  being    altogether  overlooked. 
And  again  :  "  This  or  that  argument,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Sokrates,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  opinion  of  Plato :  he 
only  takes  it  up  and  enforces  it  at  this  moment,  in  order  to  puzzle 
and  humiliate  an  ostentatious  pretender  ;"i  a  remark  which  con- 

*  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Flaton.  Protagor.  p  23  ;  *'  Hoc  vero  ejus  judicio 
ita  utitur  Socrates,  ut  eum  dehinc  dialectica  subtilitate  in  summam  consilii 
inopiam  conjiciat.  Colligit  enim  inde  satis  captiose  rebus  ita  comparatis  jus- 
titiam,  quippe  quae  a  sanctitate  diversa  sit,  plane  nihil  sanctitatis  habituram, 
ac  vicissim  sanctitati  nihil  fore  commune  cum  justitia.  Respondet  quidem 
ad  hsec  Protagoras,  justitiam  ac  sanctitatem  now  per  omnia  sibi  similes  esse, 
nee  tamen  etiam  prorsus  dissimiles  videri.  Sed  etsi  verissima  e^  kaec  ejus 
senientia^  tamen  comparatione  ilia  a  partibus  faciei  repetit^,  in/raudem  indue- 
tus,  et  quid  sit,  in  quo  omnis  virtutis  natura  contineatur,  ignarus,  sese  ex 
his  diflScultatibus  adeo  non  potest  expedire,"  etc. 

Again,  p.  24 :  "  Itaque  Socrates,  miss&  hujus  rei  disputatione,  reperUe  ad 
alia  progreditur,  scilicet  similibus  laqueis  kominem  deinceps  denuo  trretituntsy 

♦'  Nemini  facile  obscurum  erit,  hoc  quoque  loco,  Protagoram  argutis 

conclusiunculis  deludi  alque  collide  eo  permovei'i,''  etc p  25  .  "  Quanquam 

nemo  erit,  quin  videat  collide  deludi  Protogarom,''  etc p.  34 :  "  Quod  si 

antem  ea,  quae  in  Protagora  Sophistoe  ridendi  causA  e  vulgi  atque  sophista- 
rum'ratione  disputantur,  in  Gorgi^  ex  ipsius  philosophi  mente  et  sententiA 
re!  brevius  proponuntur  vel  copiosius  disputantur,"  etc. 

Compare  similar  observations  of  Stallbaum,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad  Theaeiet 
pp.  12.  22;  ad  Menon.  p.  16:  ad  Euthydemum,  pp.  26,  30,  ad  Lachetem 
p.  llj  ad  Lysidem,  pp  79,  80,  87  ;  ad  Hippiam  Major,  pp  154-156. 
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verts  Plato  into  an  insincere  disputant,  and  a  sophist  in  the  mod« 
ern  sense,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  commentator  is  extolling 
his  pure  and  lofty  morality  as  an  antidote  against  the  alleged 
corruption  of  Gorgias  and  Protagoras. 

Plato  has  devoted  a  long  and  interesting  dialogue  to  the 
inquiry,  What  is  a  sophist  ?'  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
definition  which  he  at  last  brings  out  suits  Sokrates  himself, 
intellectually  speaking,  better  than  any  one  else  whom  we  know. 
Cicero  defines  the  sophist  to  be  one  who  pursues  philosophy  for 
the  sake  of  ostentation  or  of  gain  ;2  which,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  a 
reproach,  will  certainly  bear  hard  upon  the  great  body  of  modern 
teachers,  who  are  determined  to  embrace  their  profession  and  to 
discharge  its  important  duties,  like  other  professional  men,  by  the 
prospect  either  of  deriving  an  income  or  of  making  a  figure  in  it, 
or  both,  whether  they  have  any  peculiar  relish  for  the  occupation 
or  not. .  But  modern  writers,  in  describing  Protagoras  or  Gorgias, 
while  they  adopt  the  sneering  language  of  Plato  against  teaching 
for  pay,  low  purposes,  tricks  to  get  money  from  the  rich,  etc.,  use 
terms  which  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
in  these  sophists  peculiarly  greedy,  exorbitant,  and  truckling ; 
something  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  asking  and  receiving  remu 
neration.  Now  not  only  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  were 
thus  dishonest  or  exorbitant,  but  in  the  case  of  Protagoras,  even 
his  enemy  Plato  furnishes  a  proof  that  he  was  not  so.     In  the 


'•Facile  apparet  Socratem  arguld^  quas  verbo  ^aivea^ai  inQ8t,dilogid  inter- 

locutorem  (Hippiam  Sophistam)  in  fraudem  inducere" "  Illud  quidem  pro 

certo  et  explorato  haberaus,  non  serio  sed  ridendi  vexandique  Sophistce  gratid 
gravissimam  illam  sententiam  in  dubitationem  vocari^  ideoque  iis  conckisiunculis 
labefactari,  quas  quilibet  paulo  attentior  facile  intelligat  non  ad  fidem  faci 
endam,  sed  ad  lusum  y)curaque,  esse  coraparatas." 

*  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  52,  p  268. 

'  Cicero,  Academ.  iv,  23,  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  De  Vena- 
tione  (c.  13),  introduces  a  sharp  censure  upon  the  sophists,  with  very  lit  ie 
that  is  specific  or  distinct.  He  accuses  them  of  teaching  command  and 
artifice  of  words,  instead  of  communicating  useful  maxims  j  of  speaking  for 
purposes  of  deceit,  or  for  their  own  profit,  and  addressing  themselves  to  rich 
pupils  for  pay ;  while  the  philosopher  gives  his  lessons  to  every  one  gratui 
tously,  without  distinction  of  persons.  This  is  the  same  distinction  as  that 
taken  by  Sokrates  and  Plato,  between  the  sophist  and  the  philosopher.' 
compare  Xenoph.  Dc  Vectigal.  r,  4 
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Platonic  dialogue  termed  Protagoras,  that  sophist  {&  iriroduc^ 
as  describing  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  respecting 
remuneration  from  his  pupils.  ^^  I  make  no  stipulation  before- 
hand: when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from  him  such  a  sum 
as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circumstances  warrant ;  and  I  add, 
that  if  he  deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  only  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement  which  my  com- 
pany has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he  considers  an  equivalent 
for  it,  I  am  content  to  accept  the  sum  so  named  by  himself,  only 
requiring  him  to  go  into  a  temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his 
sincere  belief."  ^  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  dignified  way 
of  dealing  than  this,  nor  one  which  more  thoroughly  attests  an 
honorable  reliance  on  the  internal  consciousness  of  the  scholar, 
on  the  grateful  sense  of  improvement  realized,  which  to  every 
teacher  constitutes  a  reward  hardly  inferior  to  the  payment  that 
proceeds  from  it,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sokrates^  formed 
the  only  legitimate  reward.  Such  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
corniptors  of  mankind  go  to  work. 

That  which  stood  most  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  Gorgias 
and  the  other  sophists,  was,  that  they  cultivated  and  improved 
the  powers  of  public  speaking  in  their  pupils  ;  one  of  the  most 
essential  accomplishments  to  every  Athenian  of  consideration. 
For  this,  too,  they  have  been  denounced  by  Ritter,  Brandis,  and 
other  learned  writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  corrupt  and 
immoral.  "  Teaching  their  pupils  rhetoric  (it  has  been  said),  they 
only  enabled  them  to  second  unjust  designs,  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  to  delude  their  hearers,  by  trick 
and  artifice,  into  false  persuasion  and  show  of  knowledge  without 


>    I>!. 


Plato,  Protagoras,  c  16,  p  328,  B.  Diogenes  Laertias  (ix,  58)  says  that 
Piotagoras  demanded  one  hundred  minse  as  pay  :  little  stress  is  to  be  laid 
apon  sach  a  statement,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  had  one  fixed 
rate  of  pay.  The  story  told  by  Aulus  Gellius  (v,  10)  about  the  suit  at  law 
between  Protagoras  and  his  disciple  Euathlus,  is  at  least  amusing  and  inge- 
nious. Compare  the  story  of  the  rhetor  Skopelianus,  in  Philostratus,  Vit 
Sophist,  i,  21,  4. 

Isokratt's  (Or  xv,  de  Perm  sect.  166)  affirms  that  the  gaits  made  by  Gor- 
gias, or  by  any  of  the  cifiinent  sophists,  had  never  been  very  high  ;  that  they 
had  been  greatly  and  maliciously  exaggerated  ;  that  they  ^^  ere  very  inferiot 
to  tbo.se  of  the  great  dramatic  actors  (sect.  168). 
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reality.  Rhetoric  (argues  Plato,  in  the  dialogue  called  Gorgias) 
is  no  art  whatever,  but  a  mere  unscientific  knack,  enslaved  to  the 
dominant  prejudices,  and  nothing  better  than  an  impostrous 
parody  on  the  true  political  art."  Now  though  Aristotle,  follow- 
ing the  Platonic  vein,  calls  this  power  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  "  the  promise  of  Protagoras,"  •  the 
accusation  ought  never  to  be  urged  as  if  it  bore  specially  against 
the  teachers  of  the  Sokratic  age.  It  is  an  argument  against 
rhetorical  teaching  generally  ;  against  all  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  pupils  for  active  life,  throughout  the  ancient  world, 
from  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Isokrates,  etc.,  down  to  Quintilian. 
Not  only  does  the  argument  bear  equally  against  all,  but  it  was 
actually  urged  against  all.  Isokrates^  and  Quintilian  both  defend 
themselves  against  it :  Aristotle  replies  to  it  in  the  beginning  of 
his  treatise  on  rhetoric :  nor  was  there  ever  any  man,  indeed, 
against  whom  it  was  pressed  with  greater  bitterness  of  calumny 
than  Sokrates,  by  Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Clouds,** 
as  well  as  by  other  comic  composers.  Sokrates  complains  of  it  in 
his  defence  before  his  judges  ;3  characterizing  such  accusations 

'  Aristot.  Rhetoric,  ii,  26.  Ritter  (p  582)  and  Brandis  (p.  521)quote  veiy 
unfairly  the  evidence  of  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  as  establishing  thig 
charge,  and  that  of  corrupt  teaching  generally,  against  the  sophists  as  a 
body.  If  Aristophanes  is  a  witness  against  any  one,  he  is  a  witness  against 
Sokrates,  who  is  the  person  singled  out  for  attack  in  the  "  Clouds."  But 
these  authors,  not  admitting  Aristophanes  as  an  evidence  against  Sokrates, 
whom  he  does  attack,  nevertheless  quote  him  as  an  evidence  against  men 
like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  whom  he  does  not  attack. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  xv,  (De  Permut.)  sect.  16,  vvv  6e  'kkyei  fiev  (the  accuser) 
(Of  tyC)  Tovq  7/TTovg  Xoyovg  KpeiTTovg  dvvafiat  noLsiv,  etc. 

Ibid.  sect.  32.  ireipdral  fie  6ial3aX?.eiv,  cjg  diacp'Seipo)  rov^  veuTepov^,  ?.E' 
yeiv  diddoKDv  koI  Ttapd  rd  diKaiov  kv  roig  dydat  TrTieoveKrelv,  etc. 

Again,  sects.  59, 65,  95, 98, 187  (where  he  represents  himself,  like  Sokrates 
in  his  Defence,  as  vindicating  philosophy  generally  against  the  accnsation 
of  ct)rrupting  youth),  233,  256. 

^  Plato,  Sok.  Apolog.  c.  10,  p.  23,  D.    rd  Kard  navruv  tcjv  (juXoaoifto'OvTcjy 
irpoxeipa  ravra  Xiyovacv^  on  rd  fiereupa  kol  rd  virb  y^c,  f^oX  ■&€oi)^  fj.^  vofii 
Cffv,  KOL  rdv  f/TT(j  2,6yov  KpeiTTcj  notetv  (di6d(TK(j).      Compare   a  similai 
expression  in  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i,  2,  31.  rd  Koivij  toIc  (pi?.oa6(l>oL^  vnb  rQt 
jToAXwv  eTLTificj/Lievov,  etc. 

The  same  unfairness,  in  making  this  point  tell  against  the  sophists  excln 
Bively,  is  to  be  found  in  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Griech-  Beredsamkeii 
sects.  30.  64. 
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in  tbeir  true  point  of  view,  as  being  "  the  stock  reproaches  against 
ill  who  pursue  philosophy."  They  are  indeed  only  one  of  the 
manifestations,  ever  varying  in  form  though  the  same  in  spirit^ 
of  the  antipathy  of  ignorance  against  dissenting  innovation  or 
guperior  mental  accomplishments  ;  which  antipathy,  intellectual 
men  themselves,  when  it  happens  to  make  on  their  side  in  a 
controversy,  are  but  too  ready  to  invoke.  Considering  that  we 
have  here  the  materials  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  attack,  supplied 
by  Sokrates  and  Plato,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  modem 
writers  would  have  refrained  from  employing  such  an  argument 
to  discredit  Gorgias  or  Protagoras ;  the  rather,  as  they  have 
before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  countries  of  modern  Europe,  the 
profession  of  lawyers  and  advocates,  who  lend  their  powerful 
eloquence  without  distinction  to  the  cause  of  justice  or  injustice, 
and  who,  far  from  being  regarded  as  the  corrupters  of  society,  are 
usually  looked  upon,  for  that  very  reason  among  othfers,  as  indis 
pensable  auxiliaries  to  a  just  administration  of  law. 

Though  writing  was  less  the  business  of  these  sophists  than 
personal  teaching,  several  of  them  published  treatises.  Thrasy- 
machus  and  Theodoras  botn  set  forth  written  precepts  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric  ;'  precepts  which  have  not  descended  to  us,  but  which 
appear  to  have  been  narrow  and  special,  bearing  directly  upon 
practice,  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  proper  component  parts  of  an 
oration.  To  Aristotle,  who  had  attained  that  large  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  theory  of  rhetoric  which  still  remains  to 
instruct  us  in  his  splendid  treatise,  the  views  of  Thrasymachus 
appeared  unimportant,  serving  to  him  only  as  hints  and  mate- 
rials. But  their  effect  must  have  been  very  different  when  they 
first  appeared,  and  when  young  men  were  first  enabled  to  analyze 
the  parts  of  an  harangue,  to  understand  the  dependence  of  one 
upon  the  other,  and  call  them  by  their  appropriate  names ;  all 
illustrated,  let  us  recollect,  by  oral  exposition  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  which  was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  whole. 

Prodikus,  again,  published  one  or  more  treatises  intended  to 

'  See  the  last  chapter  of  Aristotle  De  Sophisticis  Elenchis.  He  notice! 
these  early  rhetorical  teachers,  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  treatise  oo 
rhetoric. 

Quintilian,  however,  still  thoaght  the  precepts  of  Theodorus  and  Thraay 
machus  worthy  of  his  attention  (Inst.  Orat.iii,  3). 
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elucidate  the  ambiguities  of  words,  and  to  poini.  o  it  the  different 
gignilications  of  terms  apparently,  but  not  really,  equivalent 
For  this  Plato  often  ridicules  him,  and  the  modern  historians  of 
philosophy  generally  think  it  right  to  adopt  the  same  tone. 
Whether  the  execution  of  the  work  was  at  all  adequate  to  its 
purpose,  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  assuredly  the  pur- 
pose was  one  preeminently  calculated  to  aid  Grecian  thinkers 
and  dialecticians  ;  for  no  man  can  study  their  philosophy  without 
seeing  how  lamentably  they  were  hampered  by  enslavement  to 
the  popular  phraseology,  and  by  inferences  founded  on  meie 
verbal  analogy.  At  a  time  when  neither  dictionary  nor  grammai 
existed,  a  teacher  who  took  care,  even  punctilious  care,  in  fixing 
the  meaning  of  important  words  of  his  discourse,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  guiding  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  a  salutary  direc- 
tion ;  salutary,  we  may  add,  even  to  Plato  himself,  whose  spec- 
ulations would  most  certainly  have  been  improved  by  occasional 
hints  from  such  a  monitor. 

Protagoras,  too,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  discrimi 
nated  and  gave  names  to  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  address, 
an  analysis  well  calculated  to  assist  his  lessons  on  right  speaking;^ 
he  appears  also  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  three 
genders  of  nouns.  We  hear  further  of  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
on  wrestling,  or  most  probably  on  gymnastics  generally,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  controversial  dialogues.^  But  his  most  celebrated 
treatise  was  one  entitled  "  Truth,"  seemingly  on  philosophy  gen- 
erally. Of  this  treatise,  we  do  not  even  know  the  general  scope 
or  purport.  In  one  of  his  treatises,  he  confessed  his  inability  to 
satisfy  himself  about  the  existence  of  the  gods,  in  these  words  :3 
"  Respecting  the  gods,  I  neither  know   whether  they  exist,  nor 

'  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  iii,  4, 10  ;  Aristot  Rhetor  iii,  5  See  the  passages 
cited  in  Preller,  Histor.  Philos.  ch.  iv,  p.  132,  note  d,  who  affirms  respecting 
Protagoras  :  "  alia  inani  grammaticorura  principiorum  ostentatione  novare 
conabatur,"  which  the  passages  cited  do  not  prove. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  x,  Encom.  Helen,  sect.  3  \   Diogen  Laert.  ix,  54. 

'  Diogen.  Laert.  ix„51  \  Sext.  Empir.  adv  Math  ix,  56.  U.epl  fiep  ^euv 
vOk  ^x^  eine^f,  ovts  el  elaiv,  ovt9^'  dnoiot  rive^  ttat.  rroAAa  rap  rd  Ku?.v:vr^ 
tldevai,  fj  Tt  udiiXoTTjCy  kqI  fSpax'Oc  ^v  6  ^ioq  rov  dv^punov 

I  g;ive  the  words  partly  from  Diogenes,  partly  from  Sextos,  aa  I  t]'..*i 
hey  would  be  most  likely  to  stand. 
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what  are  their  attributes  :    the   uncertainty  of  the  subject,  the 
shortness  of  human  lite,  and  many  other  causes,  debar  me  from 
this   knowledge."     That    the    believing    public  of  Athens'  were 
seriously  indignant  at  this  passage,  and  that  it  caused  the  author 
to  be  threatened  with  prosecution,  and  forced  to  quit  Athens,  we 
car.  perfectly  understand  ;  though  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof 
of  the  tale  that  he  was  drowned  in  his  outward  voyage.    But  that 
modern  historians  of  philosophy,  who  consider  the  pagan  gods  to 
be  fictions,  and  the  religion  to  be  repugnant  to   any  reasonable 
mind,  should  concur  in  denouncing  Protagoras  on  this  ground  as 
a   corrupt   man,  is   to    me   less  intelligible.     Xenophanes,i  and 
probably  many  other  philosophers,  had  said  the  same  thing  before 
him.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  a  superior  man  was  to  do,  who 
could  not  adjust  his  standard  of  belief  to  such  fictions  ;  or  what  he 
could  say,  if  he  said  anything,  less  than  the  words  cited  above 
from  Protagoras ;  which  appear,  as  far  as  we  can   appreciate 
them,  standing  without  the  context,  to  be  a  brief  mention,  in 
modest  and  circumspect  phrases,  of  the  reason  why  he  said  noth- 
ing about  the  gods,  in  a  treatise  where  the  reader  would  expect 
to  find  much  upon  the  subject.^     Certain  it  is  that  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue,  called  "  Protagoras,"  that  sophist  is  introduced  speaking 
about  the  gods  exactly  in  the  manner  that  any  orthodox  pagan 
might  naturally  adopt. 

The  other  fragment  preserved  of  Protagoras,  relates  to  his 
view  of  the  cognitive  process,  and  of  truth  generally.  He 
taught,  that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  both  of  that 
which  exists,  and  of  that  which  does  not  exist:"  a  doctrine 
canvassed  and  controverted  by  Plato,  who  represents  that  Pro- 
tagoras affirmed  knowledge  to  consist  in  sensation,  and  consid- 
ered the  sensations  of  each  individual  man  to  be,  to  him,  the 


'  Xenophanes  ap.  Sext.  £mp.  adv.  Mathem.  vii,  49. 

■  The  satyrical  writer  Timon  (ap.  Sext  Emp.  ix,  57),  speaking  in  very 
respectful  terms  about  Protagoras,   notices  particularly  the  guarded  Ian 
guage  which  he  used  in  this  sentence  about  the  gods  ;   though  this  precaife' 
tion  did  not  enable  him  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  flight.  Protagoras  spcAce  :— 

Hda  av    ex  <^  v    (bv'Aa  k  r/  v    k  it  I'e  i  k  eirj  (;•  rd,  fiev  off  oi 
yLpaicfji!^<fj  aXXd  (bvyr/t;  Fire/iaieTo  d<ppa  firj  ovru^ 
^UKpaTiKdv  mvuv  yjjvxpov  norov  'Aida  dvij. 

It  would  seemj  hy  the  last  lin3  as  if  Protagoras  had  survived  Sok?at^ 
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canon  and  measure  of  truth.  We  know  scarce  anything  of  the 
elucidations  or  limitations  with  which  Protagoras  may  have 
accompanied  his  general  position :  and  if  even  Plato,  who  had 
good  means  of  knowing  them,  felt  it  ungenerous  to  insult  an 
orphan  doctrine  whose  father  was  recently  dead,  and  could  no 
longer  defend  it,'  much  more  ought  modern  authors,  who  speak 
with  mere  scraps  of  evidence  before  them,  to  be  cautious  how 
they  heap  upon  the  same  doctrine  insults  much  beyond  those 
which  Plato  recognizes.  In  so  far  as  we  can  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  theory,  it  was  certainly  not  more  incorrect  than  several 
others  then  afloat,  from  the  Eleatic  school  and  other  philoso- 
phers ;  while  it  had  the  merit  of  bringing  into  forcible  relief, 
though  in  an  erroneous  manner,  the  essentially  relative  nature 
of  cognitiou,2  relative,  not  indeed  to  the  sensitive  faculty  alone, 


•  Plato,  Thcajtet.  18,  p.  164,  E.  Ovti  av,  olfiaif  d)  0£^f,  elnep  ye  6  narrip 
Tov  eripov  2.6yov  tCv  —  uXXu  noX2,d  av  ^juvve  •  vvv  6e  bp^avov  avrdif  ovra 
Tjfiel^  nponijXaKL^n/j.ev .  .  .  uAAa  6^  avr  ol  k  ivdvv  ev  aofi  e  v  tov  6 1» 
Kaiov    iv£K'  avrip  (ioTj^elv. 

This  theory  of  Protagoras  is  discussed  in  the  dialogue  called  ThePBtetus, 
p  152,  seq.^  in  a  long  but  desultory  way. 

See  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrhonic.  Hypol.  i,  216-219,  et  contra  Mathemat- 
icos,  vii,  60-64.  The  explanation  which  Sextus  gives  of  the  Protagorean 
doctrine,  in  the  former  passage,  cannot  be  derived  from  the  treatise  of 
Protagoras  himself;  since  he  makes  use  of  the  word  vlri  in  the  philosoph- 
ical sense,  which  was  not  adopted  until  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  Diogenes  Laertius  states  about  other 
tenets  of  Protagoras,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  the  doctrine  of  "  man 
being  the  measure  of  all  things,"  as  explained  by  Pluto  (Diog.  Laert.  ix, 
'il,  57). 

^  Ajristotle  (in  one  of  the  passages  of  his  Metaphysica,  wherein  he  dis- 
cusses the  Protagorean  doctrine,  x,  i,  p.  1053,  B.)  says  that  this  doctrine 
comes  to  nothing  more  than  saying,  that  man,  so  far  as  cognizant,  or  so 
far  as  percipient,  is  the  measure  of  ail  things  ;  in  other  words,  that  knowl- 
edge,  or  perception,  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  This,  Aristotle  says,  is 
trivial,  and  of  no  value,  though  it  sounds  like  something  of  importance : 
WpuTayopaq  d'  av-dpuirov  (^rjai  rcavTuv  elvaL  fitrpov^  oxjirep  av  el  tov  ETZLaTTj* 
uova  eiiroiv  ij  tov  aia'^avofMevov  TOVTOvq  6'  on  £;(ov(7iv  6  fikv  alaT^T/aiv  6  6} 
i7naT//jLtijv  a  ^a/aev  elvai  fiSTpa  tojv  vnoKeijuiviov.  Ov'&kv  6^  ^.iyuv  nepLTTot 
(^aii/fTai  Tt  XiytLV 

It  appears  to  me,  that  to  insist  upon  the  essentially  relative  nature  of 
cognizable  truth,  was  by  no  means  a*  trivial  cj  unimportant  doctrine,  a« 
Aristo  le  pronounces  it  to  be,  especially  when  we  compaie  ii  wi'h  tbfi 
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but  to  that  reinforced  and  guided  by  the  other  faculties  of  man 
memorial  and  ratiocinative.  And  had  it  been  even  more  incor 
rect  than  it  really  is,  there  would  be  no  warrant  for  those  impu- 
tations which  modern  authors  build  upon  it,  against  the  morality 
of  Protagoras.  No  such  imputations  are  countenanced  in  the 
discussion  which  Plato  devotes  to  the  doctrine  :  indeed,  if  the 
vindication  which  he  sets  forth  against  himself  on  behalf  of 
Protagoras  be  really  ascribable  to  that  sophist,  it  would  give  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  distinction  between  Good  and 
Evil,  into  which  the  distinction  between  Truth  and  Falsehood  is 
considered  by  the  Platonic  Protagoras  as  resolvable.  The  sub- 
sequent theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  cognition, 
were  much  more  systematic  and  elaborate,  the  work  of  men 
greatly  superior  in  speculative  genius  to  Protagoras :  but  they 
would  not  have  been  what  they  were,  had  not  Protagoras,  as 
well  as  others  gone  before  them,  with  suggestions  more  partial 
and  imperfect. 

From  Gorgias  there  remains  one  short  essay,  preserved  in  one 
of  the  Aristotelian,  or  Pseudo- Aristotelian  treatises,^  on  a  meta- 
physical thesis.  He  professes  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists 
that  if  anything  exist,  it  is  unknowable  ;  and  granting  it  even  to 
exist  and  to  be  knowable  by  any  one  man,  he  could  never  com- 
municate it  to  others.  The  modem  historians  of  philosophy 
here  prefer  the  easier  task  of  denouncing  the  skepticism  of  the 


unmeasured  conceptions  of  the  objects  and  methods  of  scientific  research 
which  were  so  common  in  the  days  of  Protagoras. 

Compare  Metaphysic.  iii,  5,  pp.  1008,  1009,  where  it  will  be  seen  how 
many  other  thinkers  of  that  day  carried  the  same  doctiine,  seemingly, 
farther  than  Protagoras. 

Protagoras  remarked  that  the  observed  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  did  not  coincide  with  that  which  the  astronomers  represented  them 
to  be,  and  to  which  they  applied  their  mathematical  reasonings.  This 
remark  was  a  criticism  on  the  mathematical  astronomers  of  his  day  — 
DJyx(Jv  Toijg  yeu/iirpag  (Aristot.  Metaph.  iii,  2,  p.  998,  A).  We  know  too 
little  how  far  his  criticism  may  have  been  deserved,  to  assent  to  the  general 
strictures  of  Ritter^  Gesch.  der  Phil.  vol.  i,  p.  633. 

'  See  the  treatise  entitled  De  Meiisso,  Xenophane  et  Gorgi&  in  Bekker'a 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  979,  seq. ;  also  the  same  treatise,  with 
a  good  preface  and  comments,  by  Mollach,  p.  62.  seq. :  compare  Sextnff 
Emp.  adv.  Mathemat.  vii,  65,  87. 

Vol.  8       12 
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aophifit,  instead  of  performing  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  of 
explaining  his  thesis  in  immediate  sequence  with  the  specula* 
tions  which  preceded  it.  In  our  sense  of  the  words,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous paradox :  but  construing  them  in  their  legitimate  filiation 
from  the  Eleatic  philosophers  immediately  before  him,  it  is  a 
plausible,  not  to  say  conclusive,  deduction  from  principles  which 
they  would  have  acknowledged.  ^  The  word  existence,  as  they 
understood  it,  did  not  mean  phenomenal,  but  ultra-phenomenal 
existence.  They  looked  upon  the  phenomena  of  sense  as  always 
coming  and  going,  as  something  essentially  transitory,  fluctuat- 
ing, incapable  of  being  surely  known,  and  furnishing  at  best 
grounds  only  for  conjecture.  They  searched  by  cogitation  for 
what  they  presumed  to  be  the  really  existent  something  or  sub- 
stance —  the  noumenon,  to  use  a  Kantian  phrase  —  lying  behind 
or  under  the  phenomena,  which  noumenon  they  recognized  as 
the  only  appropriate  subject  of  knowledge.  They  discussed 
much,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  whether  it  was  one  or  many ; 
noumenon  in  the  singular,  or  noumena  in  the  plural.  Now  the 
thesis  of  Gorgias  related  to  this  ultra-phenomenal  existence,  and 
bore  closely  upon  the  arguments  of  Zeno  and  Melissus,  the 
Eleatic  reasoners  of  his  elder  contemporaries.  He  denied  that 
any  such  ultra-phenomenal  something,  or  noumenon,  existed,  or 
could  be  known,  or  could  be  described.  Of  this  tripartite  thesis, 
the  first  negation  was  neither  more  untenable,  nor  less  untenable, 
than  that  of  those  philosophers  who  before  him  had  argued  for 
the  affirmative :  on  the  two  last  points,  his  conclusions  were 
neither  paradoxical  nor  improperly  skeptical,  but  perfectly  just, 
and  have  been  ratified  by  the  gradual  abandonment,  either 
avowed  or  implied,  of  such  ultra-phenomenal  researches  among 
the  major  part  of  philosophers.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
these  doctrines  were  urged  by  Gorgias  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing his  disciples  from  studies  which  he  considered  as  unprom- 
ising and  fruitless :  just  as  we  shall  find  his  pupil  Isokrate^ 
afterwards  enforcing  the  same  view,  discouraging  speculations  of 
this  nature,  and  recommending  rhetorical  exercise  as  preparation 

*  See  the  note  of  Mullach,  on  the  treatise  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  72.  He  shows  that  Gorgias  followed  in  the  steps  of  Zeno  and 
^felisstl•. 

VOL.  THT  1  ^*  240C. 
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for  the  duties  of  an  active  citizen  J  Nor  must  we  forget  Hurt 
Sokrates  himself  discouraged  physical  speculations  even  more 
decidedly  than  either  of  them. 

If  the  censures  cast  upon  the  alleged  skepticism  of  Gorgias 
and  Protagoras  are  partly  without  sufficient  warrant,  partly 
without  any  warrant  at  all,  much  more  may  the  same  remark  be 
made  respecting  the  graver  reproaches  heaped  upon  their  teach- 
ing on  the  score  of  immorality  or  corruption.  It  has  been  com* 
mOii  with  recent  German  historians  of  philosophy  to  translate 
from  Plato  and  dress  up  a  fiend  called  ^^  Die  Sophistik,** 
(Sophistic,)  whom  they  assert  to  have  poisoned  and  demoralized, 
by  corrupt  teaching,  the  Athenian  moral  character,  so  that  it 
became  degenerate  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  com- 
pared with  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Miltiades  and 
Aristeides. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  abstraction  ^  Die  Sophistik"  is  to 
have  any  definite  meaning,  we  ought  to  have  proof  that  the  per- 
sons styled  sophists  had  some  doctrines,  principles,  or  method, 
both  common  to  them  all  and  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
But  such  a  supposition  is  untrue :  there  were  no  such  common 
doctrines,  or  principles,  or  method,  belonging  to  them ;  even 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known  did  not  belong  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  Sokrates  and  others ;  they  had  nothing  in  oommoo 
except  their  profession,  as  paid  teachers,  qualifying  young  men 
'*  to  think,  speak,  and  act,"  these  are  the  words  of  Isokrates,  and 
better  words  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  with  credit  to  themselves 
as  citizens.  Moreover,  such  community  of  profession  did  not  at 
that  time  imply  near  so  much  analogy  of  character  as  it  does  now, 
when  the  path  of  teaching  has  been  beaten  into  a  broad  and  visi- 
ble high  road,  with  measured  distances  and  stated  intervals :  Pro- 
tagoras and  Gorgias  found  predecessors,  indeed,  but  no  binding 
precedents  to  copy ;  so  that  each  struck  out  more  or  less  a  road 
of  his  own.  And  accordingly,  we  find  Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
called  "  Protagoras/'  wherein  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  Hippias, 
are  ail  introduced,  imparting  a  distinct  type  of  character  and  dis- 
tinct method  to  each,  not  without  a  strong  admixture  of  reciprocal 
jealousy  between  them ;  while  Thrasymachus,  in  the  Republi<^ 

*  Isokrates  De  Fermutaiione,  Or.  xy,  8. 287  j  Xeaoph.  Memorab.  i,  1, 14. 
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and  Euthydemus,  in  the  dialogue  so  called,  are  again  painted 
each  with  colors  of  his  own,  different  from  all  the  three  above 
named.  We  have  not  the  least  reason  for  presuming  that  Gor- 
gias  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  Protagoras  :  "  Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things  ;"  and  we  may  infer,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that 
Protagoras  would  have  opposed  the  views  expressed  by  Thra* 
Bymachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  predicate  anything  concerning  doctrines,  methods,  or 
tendencies,  common  and  peculiar  to  all  the  sophists.  There  were 
none  such ;  nor  has  the  abstract  word,  "  Die  Sophistik,"  any  real 
meaning,  except  such  qualities,  whatever  they  may  be,  as  are 
inseparable  from  the  profession  or  occupation  of  public  teaching. 
And  if,  at  present,  every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast 
wholesale  aspersions  on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers, 
much  more  is  such  censure  unbecoming  in  reference  to  the  an- 
cient sophists,  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
stronger  individual  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  it  were  true  that  in  the  interval  between  480  B.C.  and 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great  moral  deterioration  had 
taken  place  in  Athens  and  in  Greece  generally,  we  should  have 
to  search  for  some  other  cause  than  this  imaginary  abstraction 
called  sophistic.  But  —  and  this  is  the  second  point  —  the  matter 
of  fact  here  alleged  is  as  untrue,  as  the  cause  alleged  is  unreal. 
Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  not  more  cor- 
rupt than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristeides.  If  we 
revert  to  that  earlier  period,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  acts 
of  the  Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  them  sharper  censure 
—  in  my  judgment,  unmerited  —  than  their  treatment  of  these 
very  two  statesmen ;  the  condemnation  of  Miltiades,  and  the  os- 
tracism of  Aristeides*  In  writing  my  history  of  that  time,  far 
from  finding  previous  historians  disposed  to  give  the  Athenians 
credit  for  public  virtue,  I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against 
a  body  of  adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude 
and  injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiades  and  Aris- 
teides, when  described  as  matter  of  present  history,  are  presented 
in  anything  but  flattering  colors ;  except  their  valor  at  Marathoii 
and  Salamis,  which  finds  one  unanimous  voice  of  encomium.  But 
when  these  same  men  have  become  numbered  among  the  mingled 
recollections  and  fancies  belonging  to  the  past,  —  when  a  future 
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generation  comes  to  be  present,  with  its  appropriate  stock  of  coin- 
plaint  and  denunciation, —  then  it  is  that  men  find  pleasure  in 
dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as  a  count  in  the  indictment 
against  their  own  contemporaries.  Aristophanes,^  writing  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  denounced  the  Demos  of  his  day  as  de- 
generated from  the  virtue  of  that  Demos  which  had  surrounded 
Miltiades  and  Aristeides  :  while  Isokrates,^  writing  as  an  old  man, 
between  350-340  B.C.,  complains  in  like  manner  of  his  own  time, 
boasting  how  much  better  the  state  of  Athens  had  been  in  his 
youth :  which  period  of  his  youth  fell  exactly  during  the  life  of 
Aristophanes,  in  the  last  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  illusions  ought  to  impose  on  no  one  without  a  careful 
comparison  of  facts ;  and  most  assuredly  that  comparison  will  not 
bear  out  the  allegation  of  increased  corruption  and  degeneracy, 
between  the  age  of  Mihiades  and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Athenian  history,  there  are  no 
acts  which  attest  so  large  a  measure  of  virtue  and  judgment  per- 
vading the  whole  people,  as  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  after  the  Thirty.  Nor  do  I  beUeve  that  the  contempo- 
raries of  Miltiades  would  have  been  capable  of  such  heroism; 
for  that  appellation  is  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  case.  1 
doubt  whether  they  would  have  been  competent  to  the  steady 
self-denial  of  retaining  a  large  sum  in  reserve  during  the  time  of 
peace,  both  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after  the  Peace 
of  Nikias ;  or  of  keeping  back  the  reserve  fund  of  one  thousand 
talents,  while  they  were  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  war;  or  of  acting  upon  the  prudent,  yet  painfully  trying, 
policy  recommended  by  Perikles,  so  as  to  sustain  an  annual  inva- 
sion without  either  going  out  to  fight  or  purchasing  peace  by 
ignominious  concessions.  If  bad  acts  such  as  Athens  committed 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  for  example,  the  massacre  of 
the  Melian  population,  were  not  done  equally  by  the  contempo- 
raries of  Miltiades,  this  did  not  arise  from  any  superior  humanity 
or  principle  on  their  part,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
exposed  to  the  like  temptation,  brought  upon  them  by  the  posses- 
ion of  imperial  power.     The  condemnation  of  the  six  generals 

*  Aristophan.  Equit.  1316-1321. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  xv,  De  Permutation,  s.  170. 
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after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  if  we  suppose  tke  same  conduct  on 
their  part  to  have  occurred  in  490  B.C.,  would  have  been  decreed 
more  rapidly  and  more  unceremoniously  than  it  was  actually 
decreed  in  406  B.C.  For  at  that  earlier  date  there  existed  no 
psephism  of  Kannonus,  surrounded  by  prescriptive  respect ;  no 
graphe  paranomon ;  no  such  habits  of  established  deference  to 
a  dikastery  solemnly  sworn,  with  full  notice  to  defendants  and  full 
time  of  defence  measured  by  the  clock  ;  none  of  those  securities 
which  a  long  course  of  democracy  had  gradually  worked  into  the 
public  morality  of  every  Athenian,  and  which,  as  we  saw  in  a 
former  chapter,  interposed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  though  ultimately  overthrown  by  its  fierceness.  A  far 
less  violent  impulse  would  have  sufficed  for  the  same  mischief  in 
490  B.C.,  when  no  such  barriers  existed.  Lastly,  if  we  want  a 
measure  of  the  appreciating  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  public, 
towards  a  strict  and  decorous  morality  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  Nikias.  I  have  shown,  in  de- 
scribing the  Sicilian  expedition,  that  the  gravest  error  which  the 
Athenians  ever  committed,  that  which  shipwrecked  both  their 
armament  at  Syracuse  and  their  power  at  home,  arose  from  their 
unmeasured  esteem  for  the  respectable  and  pious  Nikias,  which 
blinded  them  to  the  grossest  defects  of  generalship  and  public 
conduct.  Disastrous  as  such  misjudgment  was,  it  counts  at  least 
as  a  proof  that  the  moral  corruption  alleged  to  have  been  operated 
in  their  characters,  is  a  mere  fiction.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  nerve  and  resolution  which  once  animated  the  combatants  of 
Marathon  and  Salami s,  had  disappeared  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  energetic  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  Athens,  after  the  irreparable  calamity  at  Syra- 
cuse, forms  a  worthy  parallel  to  her  resistance  in  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  maintained  unabated  that  distinctive  attribute  which 
Perikles  had  set  forth  as  the  main  foundation  of  her  glory,  that 
of  never  giving  way  before  misfortune.'  Without  any  disparage- 
ment to  the  armament  at  Salamis,  we  may  remark  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  fleet  at  Samos,  which  rescued  Athens  from  th« 


'  Thucycl.  ii,  64.  yvure  6*  bvofia  fiiyiarov  airri^v  (Ttjv  noXiv)  #;j;oi;oav  h 
wdeiv  dvi^f 'OTTotf ,  did  rd  rtu;  ^v/i^ooali  fi^  eiKeiv. 
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Four  Hundred,  was  equally  devoted  and  more  intelligent ;  and 
that  the  burst  of  effort,  which  sent  a  subsequent  fleet  to  victory 
at  Arginusae,  was  to  the  full  as  strenuous. 

If,  then,  we  survey  the  eighty -seven  years  of  Athenian  history, 
between  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  the  renovation  of  the  democ- 
racy after  the  Thirty,  we  shall  see  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  so 
often  made,  of  increased  and  increasing  moral  and  political  cor- 
ruption. It  is  my  belief  that  the  people  had  become  both  morally 
and  politically  better,  and  that  their  democracy  had  worked  to  their 
improvement.  The  remark  made  by  Thucydid§s,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Korkyraean  bloodshed, —  on  the  violent  and  reckless  political 
antipathies,  arising  out  of  the  confluence  of  external  warfare  with 
internal  party-feud,'  — wherever  else  it  may  find  its  application,  has 
no  bearing  upon  Athens  :  the  proceedings  after  the  Four  Hundred 
and  after  the  Thirty  prove  the  contrary.  And  while  Athens  may 
thus  be  vindicated  on  the  moral  side,  it  is  indisputable  that  her 
population  had  acquired  a  far  larger  range  of  ideas  and  capacities 
than  they  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  very  matter  of  fact  deplored  by  Aristophanes,  and 
admitted  by  those  writers,  who,  while  denouncing  the  sophists, 
connect  such  enlarged  range  of  ideas  with  the  dissemination  of 
the  pretended  sophistical  poison.  In  my  judgment,  not  only  the 
charge  against  the  sophists  as  poisoners,  but  even  the  existence 
of  such  poison  in  the  Athenian  system,  deserves  nothing  less  than 
vn  emphatic  denial. 

Let  us  examine  again  the  names  of  these  professional  teachers, 
beginning  with  Prodikus,  one  of  the  most  renowned.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  read  the  well-known  fable  called  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  book  professing  to 


'  Thucydides  (iii,  82)  specifies  very  distinctly  the  cause  to  which  he 
ascribes  the  bad  consequences  which  he  depicts.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
sophists  or  sophistical  teaching;  though  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr.  liom. 
Philos.  i,  p.  518,  not.  f.)  drags  in  "  the  sophistical  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,"  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  and  as  if  it  were  to  be 
foani  in  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  i,  76,  v,  105. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  unwarranted  assertion  ;  nor  can  a  learned  man 
Uke  Brandis  be  ignorant,  that  such  words  as  "the  sophistical  spirit,"  (Der 
rophistische  Geist,)  are  understood  by  a  modern  reader  in  a  sense  totallj 
different  from  rs  true  Athenian  senie 
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collect  impressive  illustrations  of  elementary  morality  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  its  express  purpose  is,  to  kindle  the  imagina- 
tions of  youth  in  favor  of  a  life  of  labor  for  noble  objects,  and 
against  a  life  of  indulgence  ?  It  was  the  favorite  theme  on  which 
Frodikus  lectured,  and  on  which  he  obtained  the  largest  audi- 
eaceJ  If  it  be  of  striking  simplicity  and  effect  even  to  a  modern 
reader,  how  much  more  powerfully  must  it  have  worked  upon  the 
ijiddience  for  whose  belief  it  was  specially  adapted,  when  set  off 
by  the  oral  expansions  of  its  author  !  Xenophon  wondered  that 
the  Athenian  dikasts  dealt  with  Sokrates  as  a  corruptor  of  youth, 
—  Isokrat^s  wondered  that  a  portion  of  the  public  made  the  like 
mistake  about  him,  —  and  I  confess  my  wonder  to  be  not  less, 
that  not  only  Aristophanes,^  but  even  the  modern  writers  on 
(Grecian  philosophy,  should  rank  Piodikus  in  the  same  unenvi- 
able catalogue.  This  is  the  only  composition  3  remaining  from 
him ;  indeed,  the  only  composition  remaining  from  any  one  of 
the  sophists,  excepting  the  thesis  of  Gorgias,  above  noticed.  It 
served,  not  merely  as  a  vindication  of  Prodikus  against  such 
1  eproach,  but  also  as  a  warning  against  implicit  confidence  in  the 
sarcastic  remarks  of  Plato,  —  which  include  Prodikus  as  well  as 
the  other  sophists,  —  and  in  the  doctrines  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  sophists  generally,  in  order  that  Sokrates  may  con- 
fute them.  The  commonest  candor  would  teach  us,  that  if  a 
[)olemical  writer  of  dialogue  chooses  to  put  indefensible  doctrine 

-     ■-  ■  '■  '  PM..MW  I  ■    — ^-  ■  ■   .1   ■■      ■  ■  .Mill,!..  —   ■    ,   ,.     J   a— ^^^jp^l^a^i^      ,  MM 

*  Xenoph.  Memor.ii,  1,21-34.  Kal  TlpodiKOc  6e  6  ao(j>d^  kv  r^  avy-ypa/ifiari 
'(1)  rrepl 'HpaKXeov^^  b  IT  £  p  di^  Kal  irXeiaroic  i  it  i  6  e  l  k  vv  r  a  ly  oaaifTiJC 
rrepl  t^?  aperfiQ  dno(l>aiveTaiy  etc. 

Xenophon  here  introduces  Sokrates  himself  as  bestowing  much  praise  on 
the  moral  teaching  of  Prodikus. 

*  See  Fragment  iii,  of  the  TayTjviaral  of  Aristophanes,  Meineke,  Frag* 
ment.  Aristoph.  p.  1140. 

^  Xenophon  gives  only  the  substance  of  Prodikus's  lecture,  not  his  exact 
words.  But  he  gives  what  may  be  called  the  whole  substance,  so  that  we 
can  appreciate  the  scope  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  author.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  an  extract  given  (in  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Dialogue  Axio- 
chus,  c.  7,  8)  from  a  lecture  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Prodikus,  re- 
fipecting  the  miseries  of  human  life,  pervading  all  the  various  professions 
fcnd  or^upations.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly,  either  how  muoh 
really  oelongs  to  Prodikus,  or  what  was  his  scope  and  purpose,  if  any  fttjh 
ieciorc  was  really  delivered. 
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into  the  mouth  of  the  opponent,  we  ought  to  be  cautiona  of  000^ 
demning  the  latter  upon  such  vei*}'  dubious  proof. 

Welcker  and  other  modem  authors  treat  Prodikus  as  ^tho 
most  innocent"  of  the  sophists,  and  except  him  from  the  sentence 
which  they  pass  upon  the  class  generally.  Let  us  see,  therefore, 
what  Plato  himself  says  about  the  rest  of  them,  and  first  about 
Protagoras.  If  it  were  not  the  established  practice  with  readers 
of  Plato  to  condemn  Protagoras  beforehand,  and  to  put  upoD 
every  passage  relating  to  him  not  only  a  sense  as  bad  as  it  will 
bear,  but  much  worse  than  it  will  fairly  bear,  they  would  prob- 
ably carry  away  very  difijrent  inferences  from  the  Platonic 
dialogue  called  by  that  sophist's  name,  and  in  which  he  is  made 
to  bear  a  chief  part.  That  dialogue  is  itself  enough  to  prove  that 
Plato  did  not  conceive  Provagoras  either  as  a  corrupt,  or  unwor- 
thy, or  incompetent  teacher.  The  course  of  the  dialogue  exhibits 
him  as  not  master  of  the  theory  of  ethics,  and  unable  to  solve 
various  difficulties  with  which  that  theory  is  expected  to  grapple ; 
moreover,  as  no  match  for  Sokrates  in  dialectics,  which  Plato  con- 
sidered as  the  only  efficient  method  of  philosophical  investigation. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  science 
or  theory  upon  which  rules  of  art,  or  the  precepts  bearing  on 
practice,  repose,  disqualifies  a  teacher  from  giving  instruction  in 
such  art  or  practice,  to  that  extent  Protagoras  is  exposed  as 
wanting.  And  if  an  expert  dialectician,  like  Plato,  had  passed 
Isokrates  or  Quintilian,  or  the  large  majority  of  teachers  past  or 
present,  through  a  similar  cross-examination  as  to  the  theory  of 
their  teaching,  an  ignorance  not  less  manifest  than  that  of  Pro- 
tagoras would  be  brought  out.  The  antithesis  which  Plato  sets 
forth,  in  so  many  of  his  dialogues,  between  precept  or  practice, 
accompanied  by  full  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  from 
which  it  must  be  deduced,  if  its  rectitude  be  disputed,  —  and  un- 
scientific practice,  without  any  such  power  of  deduction  or  de- 
fence, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  speculations : 
he  exhausts  his  genius  to  render  it  conspicuous  in  a  thousand 
indirect  ways,  and  to  shame  his  readers,  if  possible, .  into  the 
loftier  and  more  rational  walk  of  thought.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
Bay  of  a  man,  that  he  does  not  know  the  theory  of  what  he 
teaches,  or  of  the  way  in  which  he  teaches ;  it  is  another  thing  tc 
say,  that  he  actually  teaches  that  which  scientific  theory  would 
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not  prescribe  as  the  best ;  it  is  a  third  thing,  graver  than  both,  to 
say  that  his  teaching  is  not  only  below. the  exigences  of  science, 
but  even  corrupt  and  demoralizing.  Now  of  these  three  points, 
it  is  the  first  only  which  Plato  in  his  dialogue  makes  out  against 
Protagoras :  even  the  second,  he  neither  aflBirms  nor  insinuates ; 
and  as  to  the  third,  not  only  he  never  glances  at  it,  even  indirectly, 
but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  discourse  suggests  a  directly 
contrary  conclusion.  As  if  sensible  that  when  an  eminent  oppo- 
nent was  to  be  depicted  as  puzzled  and  irritated  by  superior 
dialectics,  it  was  but  common  fairness  to  set  forth  his  distinctive 
merits  also,  Plato  gives  a  fable,  and  expository  harangue,  from 
the  mouth  of  Protagoras,'  upon  the  question  whether  virtue  is 
teachable.  This  harangue  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  striking  and 
instructive  ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  probably  accounted,  if 
commentators  had  not  read  it  with  a  preestablished  persuasion 
that  whatever  came  from  the  lips  of  a  sophist  must  be  either 
ridiculous  or  immoral.^  It  is  the  only  part  of  Plato's  works 
wherein  any  account  is  rendered  of  the  growth  of  that  floating, 
uncertified,  self-propagating  body  of  opinion,  upon  which  the 
cross-examining  analysis  of  Sokrates  is  brought  to  bear,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

Protagoras  professes  to  teach  his  pupils  "  good  counsel "  in 
their  domestic  and  family  relations,  as  well  as  how  to  speak  and 
act  in  the  most  effective  manner  for  the  weal  of  the  city.  Since 
this  comes  from  Protagoras,  the  commentators  of  Plato  pronounce 
it  to  be  miserable  morality ;  but  it  coincides,  almost  to  the  letter, 
with  that  which  Isokrates  describes  himself  as  teaching,  a  gener- 
ation afterwards,  and  substantially  even  with  that  which  Xeno- 
phon  represents  Sokrates  as  teaching ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  set  forth, 

'Plato,  Protagoras,  p.  320,  D.  c.  11,  e<  seq.,  especially  p.  322,  D,  where 
Protagoras  lays  it  down  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a  memher  of  a  social  com* 
munity,  who  has  not  in  his  bosom  both  dUri  and  a£(5o>c,  —  that  is,  a  sense  of 
reciprocal  obligation  and  right  between  himself  and  others,  —  and  a  sensi- 
bility to  esteem  or  reproach  from  others.  He  lays  these  fundamental 
attributes  down  as  what  a  good  ethical  theory  must  assume  or  exact  in 
every  man. 

•  Of  the  unjust  asperity  and  contempt  with  which  the  Platonic  commen- 
tators treat  the  sophists,  see  a  specimen  in  Ast,  Ueber  Piatons  Leben  und 
Schriften,  pp.  70,  71,  where  he  comments  on  Protagoras  and  this  fable 
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in  a  few  words,  a  larger  scheme  of  practical  dutyJ  And  if  the 
measure  of  practical  duty,  which  Protagoras  devoted  himself  to 
teftcn,  was  thus  serious  and  extensive,  even  the  fraction  of  theory 


*  Protagoras  says :  Id  dk  fiai^rj/nd  korip^  ev^ovXia  nepi  re  ruv  oUeiuv 
fffoC  &v  aptara  ttjv  airoi)  o^Kiav  dioiKOij  koI  irepl  rCtv  Tp(  iroAf uf,  ottcjc  ril 
r^f  TTo/lewf  dvvaTWTarof  eiij  iial  fcpaTreiv  Kal  Xiyeiv.  (Plato,  Protagoras,  c. 
9,  p.  318,  E.) 

A  similar  description  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Protagoras  and  the  other 
sophists,  yet  comprising  a  still  larger  range  of  duties,  towards  parents, 
ftiends,  and  fellow-citizens  in  their  private  capacities,  is  given  in  Plato, 
Meno.  p.  91,  B,  £. 

Isokrat^s  describes  the  education  which  he  wished  to  convey,  almost  ir. 
the  same  words :  Tot)f  to.  roiavra  fiav&dvovrac  *o^  fieXeTuvTa^  e^  (Jv  Kai 
rdv  idiov  oIkov  Kal  rd  KOivd.  rd  rfi^  TroAewf  Ka7iC>^  dioiKT^aovaiVy  iivnep  tveKa 
Kol  novTjTiov  Kal  <fnXo(To<fnjTiov  Kal  navra  irpaKtiov  kari  (Or.  xv,  I)e  Per- 
mutat.  s.  304;  compare  289). 

Xenophon  also  describes,  almost  in  the  same  words,  the  teaching  of 
Bokrat^s.  Kriton  and  others  sought  the  society  of  Sokrates  :  oi)K  iva 
itifiijyopiKol  ^  diKavLKol  yivoivro,  aXV  Iva  KaTiOi  re  KuyaT&ol  yevofievoL^  koX 
olKtf)  Kal  olKeraLg  kol  oUeioLg  Kal  ^iXoi^  Kal  noXei  Kal  noXirai^  dvvaivro 
Ka^tjf  ;rp^(n9at  (Memor.  i,  2,  48).  Again,  i,  2,  64:  ^avepb^  ^v  2<jKpdTrjc 
Ttiv  avvovTov  Toi>c  Tfovijpdc  hri'^v/iia^  exovrad  tovtuv  fitv  iraituVf  rijc 
6e  /caAAtarj7f  Kal  /neyaXoTrpeneardTijc  dpBT^^  ^  ir oXe n 
re  Kal  oIkoi  si  a  Ikovoi,  itporpeiruv  kirf&vfieiv.  Compare  also  i,  6, 
15;  ii,  1,  19;  iv,  1,2;  iv,  5,  in. 

When  we  perceive  how  much  analogy  Xenophon  establishes  —  so  far  as 
regards  practical  precept,  apart  from  theory  or  method  —  between  Sokratfis, 
Protagoras,  Prodikus,  etc.,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  representations  of  the 
commentators  respecting  the  sophists ;  see  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Platon 
Menon.  p.  8.  "  Etenim  virtntis  nomen,  cum  propter  amUtAs  magnitudi- 
Deni  valde  esset  ambiguum  et  obscurum,  sophistse  interpretabantiir  sic,  ut, 
misiiA  verse  honestatis  et  probitatis  vi,  unice  de  prudentia  civili  ac  domes- 
ticA  cogitari  vellent,  eoque  modo  totam  virtutem  ad  caUidum  quoddam 
utihtatis  vel  privatim  vd  publice  consequendce  artiftcium  re  vocarent." .  . . . "  Per- 
vidit  banc  opinionis  Mus  perversitatem^  ejuaque  turpitudineM  ititirao  sensit 
pectora,  vir  sanctissimi  animi,  Socrates,  etc."  Stallbaum  speaks  to  the 
same  purpose  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  pp.  10,  11;  and  to  the 
Buthydemu&,  pp.  21,  22. 

Those  wh€,]ike  these  censors  on  the  sophists,  think  it  Itase  to  recommend 
Ttrtttous  conduct  by  the  mutual  security  and  comfort  which  it  procures  to 
ah  parties,  must  be  prepared  to  condemn  on  the  same  ground  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  said  by  Sokrat§s  throughout  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon, M^  Kata^pdveL  top  oUovofiiKav  uvdpatv^  etc.  (lii,  4,  12);  see  also  hit 
(Economic,  xi,  10. 
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assigned  to  him  in  his  harangue,  includes  some  points  better  than 
that  of  Plato  himself.  For  Plato  seems  to  have  conceived  the 
cthictil  end,  to  each  individual,  as  comprising  nothing  more  than 
his  own  permanent  happiness  and  moral  health ;  and  in  this 
very  dialogue,  he  introduces  Sokrates  as  maintaining  virtue  to 
consist  only  in  a  right  calculation  of  a  man's  own  personal  happi- 
ness and  misery.  But  here  we  find  Protagoras  speaking  in  a 
way  which  implies  a  larger,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  juster,  appreci- 
ation of  the  ethical  end,  as  including  not  only  reference  to  a 
man's  own  happiness,  but  also  obligations  towards  the  happiness 
of  others.  Without  at  all  agreeing  in  the  harsh  terms  of  censure 
which  various  critics  pronounce  upon  that  theory  which  Sokrates 
is  made  to  set  forth  in  the  Platonic  Protagoras,  I  consider  his 
conception  of  the  ethical  end  essentially  narrow  and  imperfect, 
not  capable  of  being  made  to  serve  as  basis  for  deduction  of  the 
best  ethical  precepts.  Yet  such  is  the  prejudice  with  which  the 
history  of  the  sophists  has  been  written,  that  the  commentators 
on  Plato  accuse  the  sophists  of  having  originated  what  they 
ignorantly  term,  "  the  base  theory  of  utility,"  here  propounded 
by  Sokrates  himself;  complimenting  the  latter  on  having  set 
forth  those  larger  views  which  in  this  dialogue  belong  only  to 
Protagoras.* 

'  Stallbaum,  Prolegomena  ad  Platonis  Menonem,  p.  9  :  "  Etenim  sophistas, 
quum  virtutis  exercitationem  et  ad  utilitates  externas  referent,  et  facultate 
f^uAdam  atque  consuetudine  ejus,  quod  utile  videretur,  reperiendi,  absolvi 
/itatuerent,  —  Socrates  ipse,  reject^  utilitatis  tin-pitudme,  vim  naturamque 
rirtutis  unice  ad  id  quod  bonum  honesturaque  est,  revocavit;  voluitque 
isse  in  eo,  ut  quis  recti  bonique  sensu  ac  scientia  polleret,  ad  quam  tanquam 
ad  certissimam  normam  atque  regulam  actiones  suas  omnes  dirigeret 
atque  poneret." 

Whoever  will  compare  this  criticism  with  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  c.  36, 
37,  especially  p.  357,  B,  wherein  Sokrates  identifies  good  with  pleasure  and 
ev^il  with  pain,  and  wherein  he  considers  right  conduct  to  consist  in  justly 
calculating  the  items  of  pleasuie  and  pain  one  against  the  other,  f)  fxerpn- 
TLKrj  Tcxviji  will  be  astonished  how  a  critic  on  Plato  could  write  what  is 
above  cited  I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  parts  of  Plato's  dialogues  in 
which  he  maintains  a  doctrine  different  from  that  just  alluded  to.  Accord- 
ingly, Stallbaum  (in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Protagoras,  p.  30)  contends 
that  Plato  is  here  setting  forth  a  doctrine  not  his  own,  but  is  reasoning  on 
the  principles  of  Protagoras,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  confound- 
ing h'm :  ^'  Quas  hie  de  fortitudine  disseruntur,  ea  item  cavcndum  est  no 
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So  far  as  concerns  Protagoras,  therefore,  the  evidence  of  Plate 
himself  maj  be  produced  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  corrupt  teacher 
but  a  worthy  companion  of  Prodikus ;  worthy  also  of  that  which 
we  know  him  to  have  enjoyed,  the  society  and  conversation  of 
Perikles.  Let  us  now  examine  what  Plato  says  about  a  third 
sophist,  Hippias  oi  Elis ;  who  figures  both  in  the  dialogue  called 
^  Protagoras,"  and  in .  two  distinct  dialogues  known  by  the  titles 
of  ^*  Hippias  Major  and  Minor."  Hippias  is  represented  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  wide  range  of  his  accomplishments,  of  which  in 
these  dialogues  he  ostentatiously  boasts.  He  could  teach  astron- 
omy, geometry,  and  arithmetic,  which  subjects  Protagoras  cen- 
sured him  for  enforcing  too  much  upon  his  pupils ;  so  little  did 
these  sophists  agree  in  any  one  scheme  of  doctrine  or  education. 
Besides  this,  he  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  expositor  of  the  poets, 
and  a  lecturer  with  a  large  stock  of  composed  matter,  —  on  sub- 


protenus  pro  decretis  mere  Platonicis  habeantur.  Disputat  enim  Socrates 
pleraqne  omnia  ad  mentem  ipsins  Protagorse,  ita  qoldem  at  eom  per  suam 
ipsias  rationem  in  frandem  et  errorem  indacat." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate  Plato  against  the  disgrace  of  so  dis- 
honest a  spirit  of  argumentation  as  that  which  Stallbaum  ascribes  to  him. 
Plato  most  certainly  does  not  reason  here  npon  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  Protagoras ;  for  the  latter  begins  by  positively  denying  the  doctrine,  and 
is  only  brought  to  admit  it  in  a  very  qualified  manner,  c.  35,  p.  351,  D 
He  says,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Sokrates  :  Ovk  oida  airXCiq  oi)T(^^  u(  aii 
IpoT^^,  el  ifiol  diroKpiriov  karlv,  u>i  rd  ffdia  re  dya'dd  kariv  anavra  koI  tH 
dviapd  KCMor  dTJid.  fioi  doxei  ov  fiovov  npoc  ^v  vvv  drroKpiiJiv  kfiol  da^Xta 
repov  elvai  dnoKpivao'&at,  dXXd  kqI  npb^  iravra  t dv  dXXov  fiiov 
rbv  k/idVf  5ti  iarl  fikv  d  tuv  ifdiuv  ovk  kariv  dya&d  karl  de  av  nal  a  ruv 
dviopijv  oiK  ioTi  KOKdy  iarl  dk  a  kari,  koI  rpirov  d  ovSerepa,  ovre  kgku  ovt* 
dya^d. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in  this  appeal  of  Protagoras  to 
his  whole  past  life,  as  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  admit  what  he 
evidently  looked  upon  as  a  base  theory^  as  Stallbaum  pronounces  it  to  be. 
Yet  the  latter  actually  ventures  to  take  it  away  from  Sokrat^,  who  not 
only  propounds  it  confidently,  but  reasons  it  out  in  a  clear  and  for  :ible 
manner,  and  of  fastening  it  on  Protagoras,  who  first  disclaims  it  and  then 
only  admits  it  under  reserve !  I  deny  the  theory  to  be  base,  though  I  think 
it  an  imperfect  theory  of  ethics.  But  Stallbaum,  who  calls  it  sn,  waa 
bound  to  be  doubly  careful  in  looking  into  his  proof  before  he  ascribed  it  to 
any  one.  What  makes  the  case  worse  is,  that  he  fastens  it  not  only  on 
Protagoras,  but  on  the  sophists  collectively,  by  that  monstrous  fictioi 
which  treats  them  as  a  doctrinal  sect 
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jects  moral,  political,  and  even  legendary,  —  treasured  up  in  a 
rery  retentive  memory.  He  was  a  citizen  much  employed  as 
envoy  by  his  fellow-citizens :  to  crown  all,  his  manual  dexterity 
was  such  that  he  professed  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  attire  and  ornaments  which  he  wore  on  his  person.  If,  as  is 
Bufl&ciently  probable,  he  was  a  vain  and  ostentatious  man,  —  de- 
fects not  excluding  an  useful  and  honorable  career,  —  we  must 
at  the  same  time  give  him  credit  for  a  variety  of  acquisitionp 
such  as  to  explain  a  certain  measure  of  vanity.*  The  style  in 
which  Plato  handles  Hippias  is  very  different  from  that  in  which 
he  treats  Protagoras.  It  is  full  of  sneer  and  contemptuous  banter, 
insomuch  that  even  Stallbaum,^  after  having  repeated  a  great  many 
times  that  this  was  a  vile  sophist,  who  deserved  no  better  treat- 
ment, is  forced  to  admit  that  the  petulance  is  carried  rather  too 
far,  and  to  suggest  that  the  dialogue  must  have  been  a  juvenile 
work  of  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  amidst  so  much  unfriendly 
handling,  not  only  we  find  no  imputation  against  Hippias,  of  hav- 
ing preached  a  low  or  corrupt  morality,  but  Plato  inserts  that 
which  furnishes  good,  though  indirect,  proof  of  the  contrary.  For 
Hippias  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  already  delivered,  and  was 
about  to  deliver  again,  a  lecture  composed  by  himself  with  great 
care,  wherein  he  enlarged  upon  the  aims  and  pursuits  which  a 
young  man  ought  to  follow.  The  scheme  of  his  discourse  was, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  the  youthful  Neoptolemus  was 
introduced  as  asking  the  advice  of  Nestor  about  his  own  future 
conduct ;  in  reply  to  which,  Nestor  sets  forth  to  him  what  was 
the  plan  of  life  incumbent  on  a  young  man  of  honorable  aspira- 
tions, and  unfolds  to  him  the  full  details  of  regulated  and  virtuous 
conduct  by  which  it  ought  to  be  filled  up.3  The  selection  of  two 
such  names,  among  the  most  venerated  in  all  Grecian  legend,  as 
monitor  and  pupil,  is  a  stamp  clearly  attesting  the  vein  of  senti- 
ment which  animated  the  composition.  Morality  preached  by 
Nestor  for  the  edification  of  Neoptolemus,  might  possibly  be  too 


'  See  about  Hippias,  Plato,  Protagoras,  c.  9,  p.  318,  E. ;  Stallbaum,  Pro- 
legem,  ad  Pla^on.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  147,  seq.-^  Cicero,  de  Orator,  iii,  33;  Plato 
Hipp.  Biinor,  z.  10,  p.  368,  B. 

'  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  150. 

»  Plato,  Hippias  Mr  or,  p.  286,  A,  B. 
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high  for  Athenian  practioe ;  but  most  oertainlj  it  would  not  ert 
on  the  side  of  corruption,  selfishness,  or  over-indulgence.  We 
may  fairly  presume  that  this  discourse  composed  by  Hippiae 
would  not  be  unworthy,  in  spirit  and  purpose,  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  "  The  Choice  of  Hercules,"  nor  its  author  by  that  of 
Prodikus  as  a  moral  teacher. 

The  dialogue  entitled  "  Gorgias,*'  in  Plato,  is  carried  on  by 
Sokrat^s  with  three  different  persons  one  after  the  other,  —  Gor- 
gias, Polus,  and  Kallikles.  Gorgias  of  Leontini  in  Sicily,  as  a 
rhetorical  teacher,  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  any  man  of 
his  time,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war :  his  abundant  powers  of 
illustration,  his  florid  ornaments,  his  artificial  structure  of  sen- 
tences distributed  into  exact  antithetical  fractions,  all  spread  a 
new  fashion  in  the  art  of  speaking,  which  for  the  time  was  very 
popular,  but  afterwards  became  discredited.  If  the  line  could 
be  clearly  drawn  between  rhetors  and  sophists,  Gorgias  ought 
rather  to  be  ranked  with  the  former. ^  In  the  conversation  with 
Gorgias,  Sokrates  exposes  the  fallacy  and  imposture  of  rhetoric 
and  rhetorical  teaching,  as  cheating  an  ignorant  audience  into 
persuasion  without  knowledge,  and  as  framed  to  satisfy  the  pass- 
ing caprice,  without  any  regard  to  the  permanent  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  people.  Whatever  real  inculpation  may  be 
conveyed  in  these  arguments  against  a  rhetorical  teacher,  Gk)rgias 
must  bear  in  common  with  Isokrates  and  Quintilian,  and  under 
the  shield  of  Aristotle.  But  save  and  except  rhetorical  teaching, 
no  dissemination  of  corrupt  morality  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Plato; 
who,  indeed,  treats  him  with  a  degree  of  respect  which  surprises 
the  commentators.^ 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  changes  materially  when  it  passes  to 
Polus  and  Kallikles,  the  former  of  whom  is  described  as  a  writer 
on  rhetoric,  and  probably  a  teacher  also.^  There  is  much  inso- 
lence in  Polus,  and  no  small  asperity  in  Sokrates.  Yet  the  former 
maintains  no  arguments  which  justify  the  charge  of  immorality 
against  himself  or  his  fellow-teachers.     He  defends  the  tastes 


'  Plato  Menon,  p.  95,  A. ;  Foss,  De  Gorgia  Leontino,  p.  27,  wq. 

*  See  the  observations  of  Green  van  Prinsterer  and  Stallbaom,  Stall t>aii]n 
ad  Platen.  Grerg.  c.  1. 

*  Plato  Goigias,  c.  17,  p.  462,  B. 
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and  sentiments  common  to  every  man  in  Greece^  and  shared 
even  by  the  most  estimable  Athenians,  Perikl^s,  Nikias,  and 
Aristokrates ;  ^  while  Sokrat^s  prides  himself  on  standing  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  having  no  support  except  from  his  irresistible 
dialectics,  whereby  he  is  sure  of  extorting  reluctant  admission 
from  his  adversary.  How  far  Sokrates  may  be  right,  I  do  not 
now  inquire :  it  is  sufficient  that  P61us,  standing  as  he  does  amidst 
company  at  once  so  numerous  and  so  irreproachable,  cannot  be 
fairly  denounced  as  a  poisoner  of  the  youthful  mind. 

Polus  presently  hands  over  the  dialogue  to  Kallikles,  who  is 
here  represented,  doubtless,  as  laying  down  doctrines  openly  and 
avowedly  anti-social.  He  distinguishes  between  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  law  —  both  written  and  unwritten,  for  the  Greek 
word  substantially  includes  both  --*  of  society.  According  to  the 
law  of  nature,  Kallikles  says,  the  strong  man— -the  better  or 
more  capable  man  —  puts  forth  his  strength  to  the  full  for  his 
own  advantage,  without  l^mit  or  restraint ;  overcomes  the  resists 
ance  which  weaker  mon  are  able  to  offer ;  and  seizes  for  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases  of  the  matter  of  enjoyment.  He  has  no 
occasion  to  restrain  any  of  his  appetites  or  desires ;  the  more 
numerous  and  pressing  they  are,  so  much  the  better  for  him, 
since  his  power  affords  him  the  means  of  satiating  them  all.  The 
many,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  weak,  must  be  content 
with  that  which  he  leaves  them,  and  submit  to  it  as  best  they 
can.  This,  Kallikles  says,  is  what  actually  happens  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  this  is  what  is  accounted  just,  as  is  evident  by  the 
practice  of  independent  communities,  not  included  in  one  common 
political  society,  towards  each  other ;  this  is  justice^  by  nature,  or 
according  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  when  men  come  into  society, 
all  this  is  reversed.  The  majority  of  individuals  know  very  well 
that  they  are  weak,  and  that  their  only  chance  of  security  or 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  37,  p.  472,  A.  Kat  vvv  (say  Sokrates  jl  ire  pi  uv  ai) 
?^yeiC  o^iyov  aoc  ifdvreg  avfi^ifaovai  ravra  ^A^vvaioi  koX  ^ivoi  — fiapTVprfaov- 
ai  troe,  k^v  /ikv  (iov^yj  NiKia^  6  NiKTfpairov  Kai  oi  ddeXifKd  fiei'  ainov  —  kdtv 
di  ^&v^y,  ^ kpiaroKparrii  6  ^KeXXiov  —  tav  6e  (iovXy^  ri  RepiKXiovf  6Aj?  oUia, 
i)  dAAi;  avyyiveia^  i^vriva  av  jiovT^y  rdv  Jh^ade  kKXi^aa^ai.    'A/l>l*  iyu  aoi 

iic  <^v  oijx  6 fJkoXoy Ci 'Eyd*   de   av  fifj  ae  avrbv   Iva  bvra 

fidpTvpa  tcapdaX(»>fMir  dfioXoyovvra  rcepH  dw  Myatf  oifdH  oifim  d#iov  Xiryo^ 
utn  nenepav&ai  ftipl  C>v  &V  ^filv  6  Jioyo^  ^ 
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ooinfort  consists  in  establishing  laws  to  restrain  this  strong  man, 
reinforced  by  a  moral  sanction  of  praise  and  blame  devoted  to 
the  same  general  end.  They  catch  him,  like  a  young  lion,  whilst 
his  mind  is  yet  tender,  and  fascinate  him  by  talk  and  training 
into  a  disposition  conformable  to  that  measure  and  equality  which 
the  law  enjoins.  Here,  then,  is  justice  according  to  the  law  of 
society ;  a  factitious  system,  built  up  by  the  many  for  their  own 
protection  and  happiness,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  arms  the  strong  man  with  a  right  to  encroachment  and 
license.  Let  a  fair  opportunity  occur,  and  the  favorite  of  Nature 
will  be  seen  to  kick  off  his  harness,  tread  down  the  laws,  break 
through  the  magic  circle  of  opinion  around  him,  and  stand  forth 
again  as  lord  and  master  of  the  many ;  regaining  that  glorious 
position  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him  as  his  right.  Justic(3 
by  nature,  and  justice  by  law  and  society,  are  thus,  according  to 
Kallikles,  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  contradictory.  He  ac 
cuses  Sokrates  of  having  jumbled  the  two  together  in  his  argu- 
ment. ^ 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  authors  that  this  anti-socia 
reasoning  —  true  enough,  in  so  far  as  it  states  simple  ^  matter  of 
fact  and  probability ;  immoral,  in  so  far  as  it  erects  the  power  of 
the  strong  man  into  a  right ;  and  inviting  many  comments,  if  1 
could  find  a  convenient  place  for  them  —  represents  the  morality 
commonly  and  publicly  taught  by  the  persons  called  sophists  at 
Athens.3     I  deny  this  assertion  emphatically.     Even  if  I  had  nc 

*  This  doctrine  asserted  by  Kallikles  will  be  found  in  Plato,  Gorgias,  o 
39,  40,  pp.  483,  484. 

*  See  the  same  matter  of  fact  strongly  stated  by  Sokrates  in  the  Memo 
rab.  of  Xenophon,  ii,  1,  13. 

^  Schleiermacher  (in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  translation  of  the  TheflB« 
tetns,  p.  183)  represents  that  Plato  intended  to  refute  Aristippus  in  the 
person  of  Kallikles ;  which  supposition  he  sustains,  by  remarking  that 
Aristippus  affirmed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice  by  nature,  but  only 
by  law  and  convention.  But  the  affirmation  of  Kallikles  is  the  direct' 
contrary  of  that  which  Schleiermacher  ascribes  to  Aristippus.  Kallikles 
not  only  does  not  deny  justice  by  nature,  but  affirms  it  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  —  explains  what  it  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  right  of  the  strongest 
nan  to  make  use  of  his  strength  without  any  regard  to  others,  —  and  pat* 
it  above  the  justice  of  law  and  society,  in  respect  to  authority. 

Bilter  and  Brandis  are  yet  m^re  incorrect  in  their  accusations  of  tb0 
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Other  3vidence  to  sustain  my  denisd,  except  what  has  been  akeady 
extracted,  from  the  unfriendly  writings  of  Plato  himself,  respect- 
ing Protagoras  and  Hippias,  —  with  what  we  know  from  Xen- 
ophon  about  Prodikus,  —  I  should  consider  my  case  made  out  as 
vindicating  the  sophists  generally  from  such  an  accusation.  K 
refutation  to  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles  were  needed,  it  would  be 
obtained  quite  as  efficaciously  from  Prodikus  and  Protagoras  as 
from  Sok rates  and  Plato. 

But  this  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  the  vindication. 

First,  Kallikles  himself  is  not  a  sophist,  nor  represented  by 
Plato  as  such.  He  is  a  young  Athenian  citizen,  of  rank  and 
ptation,  belonging  to  the  deme  Acharnae ;  he  is  intimate  with 
other  young  men  of  condition  in  the  city,  has  recently  entered 
into  active  political  life,  and  bends  his  whole  soul  towards  it ;  he 
disparages  philosophy,  and  speaks  with  utter  contempt  about  the 
sophists.'  li\  then,  it  were  even  just,  which  I  do  not  admit,  to 
infer  from  opinions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  sophist,  that  the 


sophists,  founded  upon  this  same  doctrine  The  former  says  (p  581)  "It 
is  affinned  as  a  common  tenet  of  the  sophists,  there  is  no  right  by  nature, 
but  only  by  convention  ,  "  compare  Brandis,  p.  521.  The  very  passages  to 
which  these  writers  refer,  as  far  as  they  prove  anything,  prove  the  contrary 
of  what  they  assert ;  and  Preller  actually  imputes  the  contrary  tenet  to  the 
sophists  (Histor.  Philosoph.  c  4,  p  130,  Hamburg,  1838)  with  just  as  little 
authority.  Both  Ritter  and  Brandis  charge  the  sophists  with  wickedness 
for  this  alleged  tenets  for  denying  that  there  was  any  right  by  nature,  and 
allowing  no  right  except  by  convention ,  a  doctrine  which  had  been  main- 
tained before  them  by  Archeiaus  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii,  16).  Now  Plato  (Legg 
X,  p.  889),  whom  these  writers  refer  to,  charges  certain  wise  men  —  (7o0ot)c 
Idiurag  te  koI  iroiijrug  (he  does  not  mention  sophists) — with  wickedness, 
but  on  the  ground  directly  opposite  \  because  they  did  acknowledge  a  right  by 
nature,  of  greater  authority  than  the  right  laid  doum  by  the  legislator ,  and 
because  they  encouraged  pupils  to  follow  this  supposed  right  of  nature,  dia- 
jbeying  the  law ,  interpreting  the  right  of  nature  as  Kallikles  does  in  the 
Gprgias  ! 

Teachers  are  thus  branded  as  wicked  men  by  Ritter  and  Brandis,  for  the 
negative,  and  by  Plato,  if  he  here  means  the  sophists,  for  the  affirmative 
doctrine. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  37,  p.  481,  D ;  c.  41,  p.  485,  B,  D  j  c.  42,  p.  487,  C  j  C. 
50,  p.  495,  Bi  c.  70,  p.  515,  A.  ai)  (jlev  avrdc  apri  apx^L  irparretv  tcL  r^f 
iroAeo)^  TrpdyfiaTa ;  compare  c.  55,  p  500,  C.  His  contempt  for  the  sophista, 
c.  75,  p.  519,  R,  with  the  note  of  Heindorf. 

VOL.  Yiii.  17  25oCi 
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Bame  were  held  bj  another  or  bj  all  of  them,  it  woiild  not  be  Um 
less  uDJast  to  draw  the  like  inference  from  opinions  professed  by 
one  who  is  not  a  sophist,  and  who  despises  the  whole  (Hnofeflsion. 

Secondly,  if  any  man  will  read  attentively  the  course  of  the 
dialogue,  he  will  see  that  the  doctrine  of  Kallikles  is  such  as 
no  one  darei  publicly  to  propound.  So  it  is  ooncdved  both 
by  Kallikles  himself,  and  by  Sokrates.  The  former  first  takes 
up  the  conversation,  by  saying  that  his  predecessor  Polus  had 
become  entangled  in  a  contradiction,  becaiiAe  he  had  not  cour- 
age enough  openly  to  announce  an  unpopular  and  odious  doc- 
trine ;  but  he,  E^allikles,  was  less  shamefaced,  and  would  speak 
out  boldly  that  doctrine  which  others  kept  to  themselves  for  fear 
of  shocking  the  hearers.  "  Certainly  (says  Sokrates  to  him) 
your  audacity  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  doctrine  which  you 
have  just  laid  down ;  you  set  forth  plainly  that  which  other 
people  think,  but  do  not  choose  to  utter." •  Now,  opinions  of 
which  Pdlus,  an  insolent  young  man,  was  afraid  to  proclaim  him- 
self the  champion,  must  have  been  revolting  indeed  to  the  senti- 
ments of  hearers.  How  then  can  any  reasonable  man  believe, 
that  such  opinions  were  not  only  openly  propounded,  but  seriously 
inculcated  as  truth  upon  audiences  of  youthful  hearers,  by  the 
sophists  ?  We  know  that  the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  public  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  publicity  was  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable 
to  them;  among  the  many  disparaging  epithets  heaped  upon 
them,  ostentation  and  vanity  are  two  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
Whatever  they  tauglit,  they  taught  publicly  ;  and  I  contend,  with 
full  conviction,  that,  had   they  even  agreed  with   Kallikles  in  this 


'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c  38,  p  482,  E.  U  ravTr/^  yap  av  rr^^  ouoXoyiar  arrdf 
ino  aov  av/Lnio6i<n'^ei(  tv  roiq  Aoyot^  FTZiarofiKr^Tj  (Polus),  aiax^"^  ^ ^  f^^  « 
kvot  I    t  in  €  iv     fft)  yup  t<^   ovtl^  u  ^uKpare^,  etc  Tocavra  dyei^  <f>opTiK(i  Koi 

dtffiijyopiKdf  (jtaoKuv  t^v  dXifTdeiav  diuKeiv   tuv  ovv  tic   <ii^<^X  vvij  rai 

Kal  fi^   T  oXfJLqL   Xey  e  IV   d  n  t.p   vo  e  i,  dvayKu^erai  kvdvria  \iyei¥. 

JLaX  fi^  (sajs  Sokrat^  to  Kallikles,  c.  42,  p.  487,  D.)  6ti  ye  oiog  tl  naj^ 
fiiioid^ea^ai  Kal  fi^  aiaxvvea^ait  avroc  rt  <f>yc,  i^ol  ^  ^dyoCi  op  oXiyov 
trporepov  Weyff,  dfioXoyei  aoi.  Again,  c.  47,  p.  492,  D.  Oix  dyevvdc  yc,  «i 
KoAAiicAeif,  kwe^ipxet  r^i  \6y(f)  ira/^aLO^o/jievoc'  aat^ijc  y dp  od  vv9 
Xeyeif  a  ol  aXXoi  diavoov  vrai  fieVy  Xeyeit  6e  oiK  ^6i» 
^ovai . 

Again,  from  KalUkl<^^6  kyo  aot  v9^  waj^ft^a  la^ofuvoc  >^y4>,  c  4A 
Pw491,  S. 
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opinion,  they  could  neither  have  been  sufficiently  audacious,  nor 
Bufficiently  their  own  enemies,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  public 
teaching ;  but  would  have  acted  like  Polus,  and  kept  the  doc- 
trine to  themselves. 

Thirdly,  this  latter  conclusion  will  be  rendered  doubly  certain, 
when  we  consider  of  what  city  we  are  now  speaking.  Of  all 
places  in  the  world,  the  democratical  Athens  is  the  last  in  which 
the  doctrine  advanced  by  Kallikles  could  possibly  have  been  pro- 
fessed by  a  public  teacher ;  or  even  by  Kallikles  himself,  in  any 
public  meeting.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  how  pro- 
foundly democratical  was  the  sentiment  and  morality  of  the 
Athenians, —  how  much  they  loved  their  laws,  their  constitution, 
and  their  political  equality, —  how  jealous  their  apprehension  was 
o^  any  nascent  or  threatening  despotism.  All  this  is  not  simply 
admitted,  but  even  exaggerated,  by  Mr.  Mitford,  Wachsmuth,  and 
other  anti-democratical  writers,  who  often  draw  from  it  materials 
for  their  abundant  censures.  Now  the  very  point  which  Sokrates, 
in  this  dialogue,  called  "  Gorgias,"  seeks  to  establish  against 
Kallikles,  against  the  rhetors,  and  against  the  sophists,  is,  that 
they  courted,  flattered,  and  truckled  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  degrading  subservience  ;  that  they  looked  to 
the  immediate  gratification  simply,  and  not  to  permanent  moral 
improvement  of  the  peop/e;  that  they  had  not  courage  to  ad- 
dress to  them  any  unpalataHe  truths,  however  salutary,  but  would 
shift  and  modify  opinions  in  every  way,  so  as  to  escape  giving 
offence  ;*  that  no  man  who  ^)ut  himself  prominently  forward  at 
Athens  bad  any  chance  of  si^ccess,  unless  he  became  moulded 
and  assimilated,  from  the  core,  to  the  people  and  their  type  of 


'  This  quality  is  imputed  by  Sokrates  to  Kallikles  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  the  Gorgias,  c  37,  p.  481,  D,  E,  the  substance  of  which  is  thus 
stated  by  Stallbaum  in  his  note :  "  Carpit  Socrates  Calliclis  levitatem, 
mobili  populi  turbae  nunquam  non  blandientis  et  adulantis." 

It  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  Sokrates  in  the  dialogue,  to  make  out  that 
the  practice,  for  he  will  not  call  it  an  art,  of  sophists,  as  well  as  rhetors* 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  people,  without  any 
regard  to  their  ultimate  or  durable  benefit ,  that  they  are  branches  of  the 
widely-extended  knack  of  flattery  (Gorgias,  c  19,  p  464,  D  ;  c.  20,  p.  46«i^ 
C:  c.  56,  p.  501,  C,  c  75,  p  520,  B). 
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ientiment.i  Granting  such  charges  to  be  true,  how  is  it  cui»- 
ceivable  that  any  sophist,  or  any  rhetor,  could  venture  to  enforce 
upon  an  Athenian  public  audience  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Kallikles  ?  To  tell  such  an  audience  :  "'  Your  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  all  violations  of  the  law  of  nature,  contrived  to  disap- 
point the  Alkibiades  or  Napoleon  among  you  of  his  natural  right 
to  became  your  master,  and  to  deal  with  you  petty  men  as  his 
slaves.  All  your  unnatural  precautions,  and  conventional  talk, 
in  favor  of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
better  than  pitiful  impotence,'^  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  standing  forward  in  his  full  might  and  energy,  so  as  to 
put  you  into  your  proper  places,  and  show  you  what  privileges 
Nature  intends  for  her  favorites !"  Conceive  such  a  doctrine  pro- 
p>ounded  by  a  lecturer  to  assembled  Athenians !  A  doctrine  just 
as  revolting  to  Nikias  as  to  Kleon,  and  which  even  Alkibiades 
would  be  forced  to  affect  to  disapprove ;  since  it  is  not  simply 
anti-popular,  not  simply  despotic,  but  the  drunken  extravagance 
of  despotism.  The  Great  man,  as  depicted  by  Kallikles,  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  ordinary  mortals,  as  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great,  in  the  admirable  parody  of  Fielding. 

That  sophists,  whom  Plato  accuses  of  slavish  flattery  to  the 
democratical  ear,  should  gratuitously  insult  it  by  the  proposition 
of  such  tenets,  is  an  assertion  not  merely  untrue,  but  utterly 
absurd.  Even  as  to  Sok rates,  we  know  from  Xenophon  how 
much  the  Athenians  were  offended  with  him,  and  how  much  it 
was  urged  by  the  accusers  on  his  trial,  that  in  his  conversations 
he  was  wont  to  cite  with  peculiar  relish  the  description,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad,  of  Odysseus  following  the  Grecian 
crowd,  when  running  away  from  the  agora  to  get  on  shipboard, 
and  prevailing  upon  them  to  come  back,  by  gentle  words  ad- 


*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  68,  p.  513.  Ov  ydp  fiifirir^v  del  eivai^  dX'A    avTo^v<Ji 
b^oiov  TovToig^  ei  fiiXXeic  ri   yvrjatov  dvepyd^etr^ai  eiq  <^iXiav  r^  'A^ijvaiuv 

6ijfji(f} "Oortf  ovv  ae  rovroig  dfioiorarov  dnepydacTaty  ovto^  oe  notifaeif 

<^  liri&vfX£L(  iroXiTiKdf  eivai,  noXiriKdv  xai  fnjTopiKov  r^  airuv  yap  ^ei 
Xtyo/iivuv  Tuv  Xoyuv  fKaoroi  x^'ipovoiy  rtf}  de  dXXorpKf)  dx^^ovrai. 

*  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  46,  p.  492,  C  (the  words  ofKalliklds).  Td  de  aXXa 
ravr'  iart  rd  KaXXt^mafiara,  rd  ir<ipd  fvaiv  hnr^fiaraf  dvi^pcinav   ^Ai 
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iressed  to  the  chiefs,  but  by  blows  of  his  stick,  accompanied 
with   contemptuous  reprimand,   to  the   common    people.      The 
indirect   evidence   thus    afforded,    that    Sokrates    countenanced 
unequal   dealing  and   ill  usage  towards   the   many,  told   much 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  dikasts.      What  would  they  have 
felt  then  towards  a  sophist  who  publicly  professed  the  political 
morality  of  Kallikles  ?     The  truth  is,  not  only  was  it  impossible 
that  any  such  morality,  or  anything  of  the  same  type  even  much 
diluted,  could  find  its  way  into  the  educational  lectures  of  profes- 
sors at  Athens,  but  the  fear  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  the  sophist  erred   in  either  way,  it  would   be  in  that  which 
Sokrates    imputes,   by    making   his   lectures    over-democratical. 
Nay,  if  we  suppose  any  opportunity  to  have  arisen  of  discussing 
the  doctrine  of  Kallikles,  he  would  hardly  omit  to  flatter  the  ears 
of  the  surrounding  democrats  by  enhancing  the  beneficent  results 
of  legality  and  equal  dealing,  and  by  denouncing  this  "  natural 
despot,^'  or  undisclosed  Napoleon,  as  one  who  must  either  take 
his  place  under  such  restraints,  or  find  a  place  in  some  other  city. 
I  have  thus  shown,  even  from  Plato  himself,  that  the  doctrine 
ascribed  to  Kallikles  neither  did  enter,  nor  could  have  entered, 
into  the  lectures  of  a  sophist  or  professed  teacher.     The  same 
conclusion  may  be  maintained   respecting  the  doctrine  of  Thra- 
symachus  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Republic."     Thrasymachus 
was  a  rhetorical  teacher,  who  had  devised  precepts  respecting  the 
construction  of  an  oration  and  the  training  of  young  men  for 
public  speaking.     It  is  most  probable  that  he  confined  himself, 
like  Gorgias,  to  this  department,  and  that  he   did  not  profess  to 
give  moral  lectures,  like  Protagoras  and  Prodikus.     But  grant- 
ing him  to  have  given  such,  he  would  not  talk   about  justice  in 
the  way  in  which  Plato  makes   him  talk,  if  he  desired  to  give 
any  satisfaction   to  an  Athenian  audience.     The  mere  brutality 
and  ferocious  impudence  of  demeanor  even  to  exaggeration,  with 
which  Plato  invests  him,  is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  doc- 
trine, ushered  in  with  such  a  preface,  was  not  that  of  a  popular 
and  acceptable  teacher,  winning  favor  in  public  audiences.     He 
defines  justice  to  be  "  the  interest  of  the  superior  power ;  that  rule, 
which,  in  every  society,  the  dominant  power  prescribes,  as  being 
for  its  own  advantage."     A  man  is  just,  he  says,  for  the  acvan 
Uige  of  another,  not  for  his  own :  he  is  weak,  cannot  help  himself 
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and  must  sabmit  to  that  which  the  stronger  authority,  whether 
despot,  oligarchy,  or  com mon wealth,  commands. 

This  theory  is  essentially  different  from  the  doctrine  of  Kal- 
likles,  as  set  forth  a  few  pages  back ;  for  Thrasymachus  does  not 
travel  out  of  society  to  insist  upon  anterior  rights  dating  from  a 
supposed  state  of  nature ;  he  takes  societies  as  he  finds  them, 
recognizing  the  actual  governing  authority  of  each  as  the  canon 
and  constituent  of  justice  or  injustice.  Stallbaum  and  other 
writers  have  incautiously  treated  the  two  theories  as  if  they  were 
the  same ;  and  with  something  even  worse  than  want  of  caution, 
while  they  pronounce  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus  to  be  detestably 
immoral,  announce  it  as  having  been  pr5>pounded  not  by  him  only, 
but  by  The  Sophists  ;  thus,  in  thei  usual  style,  dealing  with  the 
sophists  as  if  they  were  a  school,  sect,  or  partnership  with  mutual 
responsibility.  Whoever  has  followed  the  evidence  which  1  have 
produced  respecting  Protagoras  and  Prodikus,  will  know  how 
differently  these  latter  handled  the  question  of  justice. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  Thrasymachus,  though 
incorrect  and  defective,  is  not  so  detestable  as  these  writers 
represent  Wh'^t  makes  it  seem  detestable,  is  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  be  is  made  to  put  it  forward  ;  which  causes  the 
just  man  to  appear  petty  and  contemptible,  while  it  surrounds 
the  unjust  man  with  enviable  attributes.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  circumstance  which  revolts  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, as  it  revolts  also  the  critics  who  read  what  is  said  by 
Thrasymachus.  The  moral  sentiments  exist  in  men's  minds  in 
jomplex  and  powerful  groups,  associated  with  some  large  words 
and  emphatic  forms  of  speech.  Whether  an  ethical  theory  satis- 
fies the  exigencies  of  reason,  or  commands  and  answers  to  all 
the  phenomena,  a  common  audience  will  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  consider  with  attention ;  but  what  they  impe- 
riously exact,  and  what  is  indispensable  to  give  the  theory  any 
chance  of  success,  is,  that  it  shall  exhibit  to  their  feelings  the  just 
man  as  respectable  and  dignified,  and  the  unjust  man  as  odious 
and  repulsive.  Now  that  which  offends  in  the  language  ascribed 
to  Thrasymachus  is,  not  merely  the  absence,  but  the  reversal,  of 
this  condition ;  the  presentation  of  the  just  man  as  weak  and 
silly,  and  of  injustice  in  all  the  prestige  of  triumph  and  dignity. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  I  venture  to  infer  that  such  a  theory 
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was  never  propounded  by  Thraeymachus  to  any  public  audience 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in.  Plato.  For  Thrasymachua 
was  a  rhetor,  who  had  studied  the  principles  of  his  art :  now  wa 
know  that  these  common  sentiments  of  an  audience,  were  pre- 
cisely what  the  rhetors  best  understood,  and  always  strove  to 
conciliate.  Even  from  the  time  of  Gorgias,  they  began  the 
practice  of  composing  beforehand  declamations  upon  the  general 
heads  of  morality,  which  were  ready  to  be  introduced  into  actual 
speeches  as  occasion  presented  itself,  and  in  which  appeal  was 
made  to  the  moral  sentiments  foreknown  as  common^  with  more 
or  less  of  modification,  to  all  the  Grecian  assemblies.  The  real 
Thrasymachus,  addressing  any  audience  at  Athens,  would  never 
have  wounded  these  sentiments,  as  the  Platonic  Thrasymachus 
is  made  to  do  in  th«  *<  Republic/  Least  of  all  would  he  have 
done  this,  if  it  be  true  of  him,  as  Plato  asserts  of  the  rhetors 
and  sophists  generally,  that  they  thought  about  nothing  but  court- 
ing popularity,  without  any  sincerity  of  conviction. 

Though  Plato  thinks  fit  to  bring  out  the  opinion  of  Tbrasy 
machus  with  accessories  unneeessarily  ofi^nsive,  and  thus  to  en- 
hance the  dialectical  trimnpfa  of  Sokrates  by  the  bnitid  manners 
of  the  adversary,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  had  not  done  jastice 
to  the  opinion  ilself,  much  less  confuted  it.  The  proof  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Republic,"  after  Thrasymachus  has 
disappeared,  the  very  same  opinion  is  taken  up  by  Glaukon  and 
Adeimantus,  and  set  forth  by  both  of  them,  though  th«y  disclaim 
entertaining  it  as  their  own,  as  suggesting  grave  do«bts  and  diffi- 
culties which  they  desire  to  hear  solved  by  Sokrates.  Thos<5 
who  read  attentively  the  discourses  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus, 
will  see  that  the  substantive  opinion  ascribed  to  Thrasymachus, 
apart  from  the  brutality  with  which  he  is  made  to  state*  it^  does 
not  even  countenance  the  charge  of  immoral  teaching  against 
him,  much  less  against  the  sophists  generally.  Hardly  anything 
in  Plato's  compositions  is  more  powerful  than  those  discourses. 
They  present,  in  a  perspicuous  and  forcible  manner,  some  of  the 
most  serious  difficulties  with  which  ethical  theory  is  required  to 
grapple.  And  Plato  can  answer  tbeas  only  in  one  way,  by  taking 
society  to  pieces,  and  reconstructing  it  in  the  fortn  of  bis  imagin- 
ary republic.  The  speeches  of  Glaukon  and  AdeiiAantus  form 
the  immediate  preface  to  the  striking  and  elaborate  descriptioo 
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whidi  he  goes  through,  of  his  new  state  of  sodeCy,  iior  do  ibey 
receive  any  other  answer  than  what  is  implied  in  that  descrip- 
tion. Plato  indirectly  confesses  that  Jie  cannot  answer  them, 
assuming  social  institutions  to  continue  unreformed :  and  his  re- 
form is  sufficiently  fundamentalJ 

'  I  omitted  to  notice  the  Dialo^c  of  Plato  entitled  Euthydemns,  wheieia 
Bokrat^  is  introduced  in  conversation  with  the  two  persons  called  sophists, 
Knthjdenins  and  Dionysodonn,  who  are  represented  as  propoanding  m 
nnmber  of  rerbal  quibbles,  assertions  of  double  sense,  arising  from  equiro- 
cal  grammar  or  syntax, —  fallacies  of  mere  diction,  without  the  least  plan 
sibility  as  to  the  sense, —  specimens  of  jests  and  hoax,  p.  278,  B.  They  ars 
described  as  extravagantly  conceited,  while  Sokrates  is  painted  with  his 
usual  affectation  of  deference  and  modesty.  He  himself,  during  a  part  of 
the  dialogne,  carries  on  conversation  in  his  own  dialectical  manner  with  the 
youthful  Kleinias ;  who  is  then  handed  over  to  be  taught  by  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodonis  ;  so  that  the  contrast  between  their  style  of  questioning, 
and  that  of  SokratSs,  is  forcibly  brought  out 

To  bring  out  this  contrast,  appears  to  me  the  main  purpose  of  the 
dialogne,  as  has  already  been  remarked  by  Socher  and  others  (see  Stall- 
banm,  Frolegom.  ad  Euthydem.  pp.  15-65) :  but  its  construction,  its  man- 
ner, and  its  result,  previous  to  the  concluding  conversation  between  Sokra- 
th  and  Kriton  separately,  is  so  thoroughly  comic,  that  Ast,  on  this  and 
other  grounds,  rejects  it  as  spurious  and  unworthy  of  Plato  (see  Ast,  iibcr 
Platons  Leben  und  Schriften,  pp.  414-418). 

Without  agreeing  in  Ast's  inference,  I  recognize  the  violence  of  the  car 
icature  which  Plato  has  here  presented  under  the  characters  of  Euthyde 
mug  and  Dionysodorus.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  among  many  others,  thar 
I  protest  the  more  emphatically  against  the  injustice  of  Stallbaum  and  tht 
commentators  generally,  who  consider  these  two  persons  as  disciples  of 
Protagoras,  and  samples  of  what  is  called  ''  Sophistica,"  the  sophistical 
practice,  the  sophists  generally.  There  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  con- 
sidering these  two  men  as  disciples  of  Protagoras,  who  is  presented  to  us, 
even  by  Plato  himself,  under  an  aspect  as  totally  different  from  them  as  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus  are  described,  by 
Plato  himself  in  this  very  dialogue,  as  old  men  wlio  had  been  fencing-mas- 
ters, and  who  had  only  within  the  last  two  years  applied  themselves  to  the 
eristic  or  controversial  dialogue  (Euthyd.  c.  1,  p.  272,  C. ;  c.  3,  p.  273,  E). 
Schleiermacher  himself  accounts  their  personal  importance  so  mean,  that 
he  thinks  Plato  could  not  have  intended  to  attack  them,  but  meant  to 
Attack  Antisthen^s  and  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers  (Prolegom.  ad 
£hithydem.  vol.  iii,  pp.  403,  404,  of  his  translation  of  Plato).  So  contempt- 
ible does  Plato  esteem  them,  that  Krito  blames  Sokrates  for  having  so  fai 
degraded  himself  m  to  be  seen  talking  with  them  before  many  persons  (p 
•05,  B,  c.  30). 
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I  call  particular  dttention  to  this  circumstance,  without  which 
we  cannot  fairly  estimate  the  sophists,  or  practical  teachers  of 
Athens,  face  to  face  with  their  accuser-general,  Plata  He  waa 
a  great  and  systematic  theorist,  whose  opinions  on  ethics,  politics, 
cognition,  religion,  etc.,  were  all  wrought  into  harmony  by  his 
own  mind,  and  stamped  with  that  peculiarity  which  is  the  mark 
of  an  original  intellect.  So  splendid  an  effort  of  speculative  genius 
is  among  the  marvels  of  the  Grecian  world.  His  dissent  from 
all  the  societies  which  he  saw  around  him,  not  merely  democrat- 
ical,  but  oligarchical  and  despotic  also,  was  of  the  deepest  and 
most  radical  charactei .  Nor  did  he  delude  himself  by  the  belief, 
that  any  partial  amendment  of  that  which  he  saw  around  could 
bring  about  the  end  which  he  desired  :  he  looked  to  nothing  short 
of  a  new  genesis  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  with  institutions 
calculated  from  the  beginning  to  work  out  the  full  measure  of 
perfectibility.  His  fertile  scientific  imagination  realized  this  idea 
in  the  "  Republic."     But  that  very  systematic  and  original  char- 


The  name  of  Protagoras  occurs  only  once  in  the  dialogue,  in  reference 
to  the  doctrine,  started  by  Euthydemus,  that  false  propositions  or  contra- 
dictory propositions  were  impossible,  because  no  one  could  either  think 
about  or  talk  about  that  which  was  7iot,  or  the  non-existent  (p.  284,  A;  286, 
C).  This  doctrine  is  said  by  Sokrates  to  have  been  much  talked  of  "  by 
Protagoras,  and  by  men  yet  earlier  than  he."  It  is  idle  to  infer  from  such  a 
passage,  any  connection  or  analogy  between  these  men  and  Protagoras,  as 
Stallbaum  labors  to  do  throughout  his  Prolegomena ;  affirming  (in  his  note 
on  p.  286,  C,)  most  incorrectly,  that  Protagoras  maintained  this  doctrine 
about  TO  firj  ov,  or  the  non-existent,  because  he  had  too  great  faith  in  the 
evidence  of  the  senses ;  whereas  we  know  from  Plato  that  it  had  its  rise 
with  Parraenides,  who  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  senses  entirely  (see 
Plato,  Sophist.  24,  p.  237,  A,  with  Heindorf  and  Stailbaum's  notes).  Diog- 
enes Latirtius  (ix,  8,  5.3)  falsely  asserts  that  Protagoras  was  the  Jirst  to 
broach  the  doctrine,  and  even  cites  as  his  witness  Plato  in  the  Euthydemus, 
where  the  exact  contrary  is  stated.  Whoever  broached  it  first,  it  was  a  doc- 
trine following  plausibly  from  the  then  received  Realism,  and  Plato  was 
long  perplexed  before  he  could  solve  the  difiiculty  to  his  own  satisfaction 
(ThesBtet.  p.  187,  D|. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  in  Athens  persons  who  abused  the  dialec* 
tical  exercise  for  frivolous  puzzles,  and  it  was  well  for  Plato  to  compose  a 
dialogue  exhibiting  the  contrast  between  these  men  and  SokratSs.  Bat  to 
treat  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodoms  as  samples  of  *'  The  Sophists,"  ii 
altogether  unwarranted. 

17* 
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acter,  which  lends  so  much  va^ue  and  charm  to  the  substantive 
{^peculations  of  Plato,  counts  as  a  deduction  f]v>m  his  trustworthi* 
iiess  as  critic  or  witness,  in  reference  to  the  living  agents  whom 
he  saw  at  work  in  Athens  and  other  cities,  as  statesmen,  generals, 
or  teachers.  His  criticisms  are  dictated  by  his  own  point  of 
view,  according  to  which  the  entire  society  was  corrupt,  and  all 
the  instruments  who  carried  on  its  functions  were  of  essentially 
base  metal.  Whoever  will  read  either  the  "  Gorgias"  or  the 
"^  Republic/*  will  see  in  how  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  a  man- 
ner he  passes  his  sentence  of  condemnation.  Not  only  all  the 
sophists  and  all  the  rhetors,'  but  all  the  musicians  and  dithyrain- 
bic  or  tragic  poets ;  all  the  statesmen,  past  as  well  as  present, 
not  excepting  even  the  great  Perikles,  receive  from  his  hands 
one  common  stamp  of  dishonor.  Every  one  of  these  men  arc 
numbered  by  Plato  among  the  numerous  category  of  flatterers, 
who  minister  to  the  immediate  gratification  and  to  the  desires  of 
tlie  people,  without  looking  to  their  permanent  improvement,  or 
making  them  moraUy  better.  ^'  Perikles  and  Kimon  (says  Sok< 
rates  in  the  "  Gorgias  '*)  are  nothing  but  servants  or  ministers 
who  supply  the  immediate  appetites  and  tastes  of  the  people ; 
just  as  the  baker  and  the  confectioner  do  in  their  respective 
departments,  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  the  food  will 
do  any  real  good,  a  point  which  the  physician  alone  can  deter- 
mine. As  ministers,  they  are  clever  enough :  they  have  provided 
the  city  amply  with  tribute,  walls,  docks,  ships,  and  such  other 
follies:  but  I  (Sokrates)  am  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  aim, 
00  far  as  my  strength  permits,  at  the  true  purpose  of  politics,  the 
mental  improvement  of  the  people."  '^     So  wholesale  a  condemna- 

•  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  57,  58  -,  pp.  502,  603. 

'  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  72,  73,  p.  517  (Sokratds  speaks)  *  'AAi^i^ctc  upa  ot 
tu-po<ri^£v  Xoyoi  ijoav^  on   ovdeva  Vf^elc  lofxev  avdpa  aya&dv  yeyowra  rd 

*Q  daifioviEf  ovd^  tya  ^^kyu  rovrov^  (Perikles  and  Kimon)  wc  yc  dta' 
ikovovi  elvat  TrdAecjf ,  dXXd  ^o<  doKovai  tuv  ye  vvv  dianoviKurtf^oi 
ytyovivai  Kai  fioXXov  oioi  re  imrooiCtiv  ry  iroAfi  uv  ine^vfiei.  'AAAd  yd^ 
mera^it^a^tiv  rdc  kni&vfjiiai  njU  fi^  imrpcfteiv^  vei-dovrt^  xai  fita^ofievoi  iwl 
«<n>7o,  &^ev  iuekXov  dfieivovi  iaetr^ai  ol  no^rai,  oc  i'XOf  etneiv^  €t6dhf  rov- 
f«#v  6i€^epov  kKeivoi.  oirep  pijvov  epyov  iariv  dyctOov  noXirov 

Aviv  }up  auopouvviii  KoX  diKaiotrvvijCt  ^tfjtivuv  Koi  reixitv  Kttlv€uipiuv  coi 
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tioii  betrays  itself  as  the  offspring,  and  the  consistent  ofl^pring, 
of  systematic  peculiarity  of  vision,  the  prejudice  of  a  great  and 
able  mind. 

It  would  be  not  less  unjust  to  appreciate  the  sophists  or  the 
statesmen  of  Athens  from  the  point  of  view  of  Plato,  than  the 
present  teachers  and  politicians  of  England  or  France  from  that 
of  Mr.  Owen  or  Fourier.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  class  labored 
for  society  as  it  stood  at  Athens :  the  statesmen  carried  on  the 
business  of  practical  politics,  the  sophist  trained  up  youth  for 
practical  life  in  all  its  departments,  as  family  men,  citizens,  and 
leaders,  to  obey  as  well  as  to  command.  Both  accepted  the 
system  as  it  stood,  without  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  new 
birth  of  society :  both  ministered  to  certain  exigences,  held  their 
anchorage  upon  certain  sentiments,  and  bowed  to  a  certain  moral- 
ity, actually  felt  among  the  living  men  around  them.  That  which 
Plato  says  of  the  statesmen  of  Athens  is  perfectly  true,  that  they 
were  only  servants  or  ministers  of  the  people.  He,  who  tried 
the  people  and  the  entire  society  by  comparison  with  an  imagin- 
ary standard  of  his  own,  might  deem  all  these  ministers  worthless 
in  the  lump,  as  carrying  on  a  system  too  bad  to  be  mended  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  difference  between  a  competent  and  an  in- 
competent minister,  between  Perikles  and  Nikias,  was  of  un- 
speakable moment  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  Athenians. 
What  the  sophists  on  their  part  undertook  was,  to  educate  young 
men  so  as  to  make  them  better  qualified  for  statesmen  or  minis- 
ters ;  and  Protagoras  would  have  thought  it  sufficient  honor  to 
himself,  —  as  well  as  sufficient  benefit  to  Athens,  which  assuredly 
it  would  have  been,  —  if  he  could  have  inspired  any  youni» 
Athenian  with  the  soul  and  the  capacities  of  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Perikles. 

So  far  is  Plato  from  considering  the  sophists  as  the  corruptors 
of  Athenian  morality,  that  he  distinctly  protests  against  that 


^poiv  KoX  ToiovTup  (l>?.v  apt  lov  kfincirTiTiKaat  t^v  TroXtv  (c.  74,  p/519, 
A).  _ 

Oliiai  (says  Sokrat§s,  c,  77,  p.  521,  D  )  ^fr'  bXiyuv  'k^rivaluv^  \va  a^ 
tirru  fiovoi,  enixeLpeiv  ry  a>f  dXtj-dLi^  ttj^itik^  texvi^  kqI  nparrtix  ril  iro'AtTiKH 
wbvo^  ribv  vw,  iire  ovv  ov  irpd^  T^ptv  Xr/ov  Tot)f  Xoyov^  <r*^  Xeyu  inaarort 
ikXik  npd(  rd  iJeXriaTov,  ov  nfdf  rd  ^Siarwg  etc. 
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supposition^  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  ^  Republic"  It  is* 
be  says,  the  whole  people,  or  the  society,  with  its  established 
morality,  intelligence,  and  tone  of  sentiment,  which  is  intrinsically 
vicious ;  the  teachers  of  such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also, 
otherwise  their  teaching  would  not  be  received  ;  and  even  if  their 
private  teaching  were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed 
away,  except  in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing deluge  of  pernicious  social  influences.^  Nor  let  any  oi^} 
imagine,  as  modern  readers  are  but  too  ready  to  understand  it, 
that  this  poignant  censure  is  intended  for  Athens  so  far  forth  as 
a  democracy.  Plato  was  not  the  man  to  preach  king-worship, 
or  wealth-worship,  as  social  or  political  remedies :  he  declares 
emphatically  that  not  one  of  the  societies  then  existing  was  such 
that  a  truly  philosophical  nature  could  be  engaged  in  active 
functions  under  it.2  These  passages  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
repel  the  assertions  of  those  who  denounce  the  sophists  as  pois- 
oners  of  Athenian  morality,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Plato. 

Mor  is  it  at  all  more  true  that  they  were  men  of  mere  words, 
and  made  their  pupils  no  better,  —  a  charge  just  as  vehemently 
pressed  against  Sokrates  as  against  the  sophists,  —  and  by  the 
same  class  of  enemies,  such  as  Anytus,'^  Aristophanes,  Eupolis, 
etc.  It  was  mainly  from  sophists  like  Hippias  that  the  Athenian 
youth  learned  what    they  knew  of   geometry,  astronomy,  and 

*  This  passage  is  in  Republ.  vi,  6,  p  492,  seq  I  put  the  first  words  of  the 
passage  (which  is  too  long  to  be  cited,  but  which  richly  deserves  to  be  read, 
entire)  in  the  translation  given  by  Stalibaum  in  his  note. 

SokratSs  says  to  Adeimantus ;  "  An  tu  quoque  putas  esse  quidem 
sophistas,  homines  privatos,  qui  corrumpunt  juventutem  in  qu&cunqae  re 
mentione  dign&  ;  nee  illad  tamen  animadvertisti  et  tibi  persuasisti,  quod 
multo  magis  debebas,  ipsos  Athenienses  turpissimos  esse  aliorum  corrap- 
tores "» " 

Yet  the  commentator  who  translates  this  passage,  does  not  scruple  (in 
his  Prolegomena  to  the  Republic,  pp  xliv,  xlv,  as  well  as  to  the  Dialogues) 
to  heap  upon  the  sophists  aggravated  charges,  as  the  actual  corrupters  of 
Athenian  morality. 

'  Plato,  Repub,  vi,  11,  p.  497,  B  firjAefiiav  u^iav  elvai  rCtv  vvv  «araffra<7i> 
t/;C  (lnXoaoitfOv  (ftvaiugy  etc. 

Compare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii,  p  325,  A. 

*  Anytos  was  the  accuser  of  Sokrates  his  enmity  to  the  sophists  may  bt 
leen  in  Plato.  Meno.  d.  91.  C. 
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arithmetic :  bat  tifo  range  of  what  is  called  special  science,  poch 
sessed  even  by  the  teacher,  was  at  that  time  very  limited ;  and 
the  matter  of  instruction  communicated  was  expressed  under  the 
general  title  of  "  Words,  or  Discourses,"  which  were  always 
taught  by  the  sophists,  in  connection  with  thought,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  a  practical  use.  The  capacities  of  thought,  speech,  and 
action,  are  conceived  in  conjunction  by  Greeks  generally,  and  by 
teachers  like  Isokrates  and  Quintilian  especially ;  and  when 
young  men  in  Greece,  like  the  Boeotian  Proxenus,  put  themselves 
under  training  by  Gorgias  or  any  other  sophist,  it  was  with  a 
view  of  qualifying  themselves,  not  merely  to  speak,  but  to  act.i 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  sophists,  as  of  Sokrates*2  himself, 
were  young  men  of  wealth  ;  a  fact,  at  which  Plato  sneers,  and 
others  copy  him,  as  if  it  proved  that  they  cared  only  about  high 
pay.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  I««o- 
krates,3  and  to  contend  that  the  sophist  himself  had  much  to 
lose  by  corrupting  his  pupils, — an  argument  used  by  Sokrat^s 
in  defending  himself  before  the  dikastery,  and  just  as  valid  in 
defence  of  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,4  —  and  strong  personal 
interest  in  sending  them  forth  accomplished  and  virtuous  ;  that 
the  best-taught  youth  were  decidedly  the  most  free  from  crime 
and  the  most  active  towards  good ;  that  among  the  valuable  ideas 
and  feelings  which  a  young  Athenian  had  in  his  mind,  as  well  as 
among  the  good  pursuits  which  he  followed,  those  which  he 
learned  from  the  sophists  counted  nearly  as  the  best ;  that,  if 
the  contrary  had  been  the  fact,  fathers  would  not  have  continued 
BO  to  send  their  sons,  and  pay  their  money.     It  was  not  merely 

'  Xenoph.  Anabas.  ii,  6.  Upo^evo^  —  fi;i9t)f  fieipoKiov  uv  ine^^v^ei  yeviai^ai 
uvr/p  Tu  fiey  aXa  t:  par  r  e  lv  iKavo  q'  Kal  did  ravT-qv  r^v  iimdvfiiav 
iduK€  Topyi^  dpyvpiov  r^  AeovTiv(f) . . ,  .  Tocovruv  6^  kin'&vfiLiv^  atjtodpa 
^vdrfXov  av  Kal  tovto  f/;t'fv,  5ti  tovtdv  ovdev  av  TdiXoi  KTdcr^ai  fierd  ddiKia^^ 
dAAu  avv  rtjj  6iKai(f)  koI  KaX<ij  (^£to  deiv  tovtuv  rvyxaveiv,  avev  di  Toiruv  fi^. 

Proxenus,  as  described  by  his  friend  Xenophon,  was  certainij  a  man  who 
did  no  dishonor  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Gorgias. 

The  connection  between  thought,  speech,  and  action,  is  seen  even  in  tin 
jests  of  Aristophanes  upon  the  purposes  of  Sokratds  and  the  sophists :  -^ 

Ni/ccv  npuTTuv  Kal  (SovXevuv  Kal  ry  yXcjTT'^  iroXe/jii^uv  (NuDdS,  418) 

»  Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  10,  p  23,  C  ;  Protagoras,  p  328,  C 

»  See  Isokr.  Or.  xv,  De  Perm,  sects.  218,  233,  235,  245,  254,  257 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sokrat.  c.  13,  p  25,  D. 
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that  these  teackers  countervailed  in  part  the  temptations  to  dis* 
Bipated  enjoyment,  but  also  that  they  were  personally  uncon« 
earned  in  the  acrimonious  slabder  and  warfare  of  party  in  his 
native  city ;  that  the  topics  with  which  they  familiarized  him 
were,  the  general  interests  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens  ;  that 
they  developed  the  germs  of  morality  in  the  ancient  legends,  as 
in  Prodikus's  fable,  and  amplified  in  his  mind  all  the  undefined 
cluster  of  associations  connected  with  the  great  words  of  moral- 
ity ;  that  they  vivified  in  him  the  sentiment  of  Pan-Hellenic 
brotherhood ;  and  that,  in  teaching  him  the  art  of  persuasion,^ 
they  could  not  but  make  him  feel  the  dependence  in  which  he 
stood  towards  those  who  were  to  be  persuaded,  together  with  the 
necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  so  conducting  himself  as  to 
conciliate  their  good-will. 

The  intimations  given  in  Plato,  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
which  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  and  other  sophists^  met  with  in  the 
various  cities ;  the  description  which  we  read,  in  the  dialogue 
called  Protagoras,  of  the  impatience  of  the  youthful  Hippo- 
krates,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  that  sophist,  insomuch  that 
he  awakens  Sokrates  before  daylight,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  new-comer  and  profit  by  his  teaching ;  the 
readiness  of  such  rich  young  men  to  pay  money,  and  to  devote 
time  a«d  trouble,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  personal  supe- 
riority apart  from  their  wealth  and  station ;  the  ardor  with 
which  Kallias  is  represented  as  employing  hi«  house  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment,  and  his  fortune  for  the  aid,  of  the 
/Sophists ;  all  this  makes  upon  my  mind  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  ironical  and  contemptuous  phraseology  with 
which  it  is  set  forth  by  Plato.  Such  sophists  had  nothing  to 
recommend  them  except  superior  knowledge  and  intellectual 
force,  combined  with  an  imposing  personality,  making  itself  felt 
in  their  lectures  and  conversation.  It  is  to  this  that  the  admira^ 
ti9D  Wild  shown ;  and  the  fact   that  it  was  so  shown,  brings  to 


'  See  these  points  strikingly  put  by  Isokrates,  m  the  Orat.  xv,  De 
Permutation),  throughout,  especially  in  sects.  294,  297,  305,  307  ^  and 
again  by  Xenoph.  Memurab.  i,  2.  10,  in  reference  to  the  teafuhing  o( 
ScLuates. 

^  8ee  a.  striking  passage  in  Plato's  Republic,  x,  c,  4,  p.  600,  C. 
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liew  the  best  attributes  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  Athenian 
mind.  It  exhibits  those  qualities  of  which  Perikles  made 
emphatic  boast  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration  ;  <  conception 
of  public  speech  as  a  practical  thing,  not  meant  as  an  excuse  for 
inaction,  but  combined  with  energetic  action,  and  turning  it  to 
good  account  by  full  and  open  discussion  beforehand ;  profound 
sensibility  to  the  charm  of  manifested  intellect,  rfvithout  enervat- 
ing the  powers  of  execution  or  endurance.  Assuredly,  a  man 
like  Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  ci-y  with  all  this  train  of  admira- 
tion laid  before  him,  must  have  known  very  little  of  his  own 
interest  or  position,  if  be  began  to  preach  a  low  or  corrupt 
morality.  If  it  be  true  generally,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked, 
that  ^^  any  man  who  should  come  to  preach  a  relaxed  morality 
would  be  pelted,"  much  more  would  it  be  true  of  a  sophist  like 
Protagoras,  arriving  in  a  foreign  city  with  all  the  prestige  of  a 
great  intellectual  name,  and  with  the  imagination  of  youths  on 
nre  to  hear  and  converse  with  him,  that  any  similar  doctrine 
M'ould  destroy  his  reputation  at  once.  Numbers  of  teachersr 
have  made  their  reputation  by  inculcating  overstrained  asceti 
cism ;  it  will  be  hard  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  the 
opposite  vein. 


CHAPTER    LXVIII. 

SOKRATES. 

That  the  professional  teachers  called  sophists,  in  Greece, 
were  intellectual  and  moral  corruptors,  and  that  much  corruption 
grew  up  under  their  teaching  in  the  Athenian  mind,  are  com- 
mon fttatements,  which  1  have  endeavored  to  show  to  be  errone* 
0U&     Corresponding  to  these  statements  is  another,  which  repre« 


*  Thucyd.  ii,  40.  (fn'Aoaoijtovfxev  Civev  naXama^  —  ov  Toi)g  Xoyov^  foLc  i  yoif 
^Xa^Tjv  riyovfxevoL  —  dm^poirwc    6k  koI  rode    ix^fxev,   tjare  roAfx^v   re  oi 
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tents  Sokrates  aA  one  whose  special  merit  it  was  to  have  rescued 
the  Athenian  mind  from  such  demoralizing  influences ;  a  repo- 
tation  which  lie  neither  deserves  nor  requires.  In  general,  the 
favorable  interpretation  of  evidence,  as  exhibited  towards 
Sokrates,  has  been  scarcely  less  marked  than  the  harshness 
of  presumption  against  the  sophists.  Of  late,  however,  some 
authors  have  treated  his  history  in  an  altered  spirit,  and  have 
manifested  a  disposition  to  lower  him  down  to  that  which  they 
regard  &s  the  sophistical  level.  M.  Forchhammer's  treatise : 
'^  The  Athenians  and  Sokrates,  or  Lawful  Dealing  against  Revo- 
lution,'' goes  even  further,  and  maintains  confidently  that  Sok- 
rates was  most  justly  condemned  as  an  heretic,  a  traitor,  and 
a  corrupter  of  youth.  His  book,  the  conclusions  of  which  I 
altogether  reject,  is  a  sort  of  retribution  to  the  sophists,  as 
extending  to  their  alleged  opponent  the  same  bitter  and  unfair 
spirit  of  construction  with  that  under  which  they  have  so  long 
unjustly  suffered.  But  when  we  impartially  consider  the  evi* 
dence,  it  will  appear  that  Sokrates  deserves  our  admiration  and 
esteem ;  not,  indeed,  as  an  anti-sophist,  but  as  combining  with 
the  qualities  of  a  good  man,  a  force  of  character  and  an  original- 
ity of  speculation  as  well  ai  of  method,  and  a  power  of  intel- 
lectually working  on  others,  generically  different  from  that  of 
any  professional  teacher,  without  parallel  either  among  contem- 
poraries or  successors. 

The  life  of  Sokrates  comprises  seventy  years,  from  469  to  390 
B.C.  His  father,  Sophroniskus,  being  a  sculptor,  the  son  began 
by  following  the  same  profession,  in  which  he  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  have  executed  various  works ;  especially  a  draped 
group  of  the  Charites,  or  Graces,  preserved  in  the  acropolis,  and 
shown  as  his  work  Oown  tc  the  time  of  Pausanias.^  His  mother, 
Phaenarete,  was  a  midwife,  and  he  had  a  brother  by  the  moth- 
er's side  named  Patrokles.^  Respecting  his  wife  Xanthippe,  and 
his  three  sons,  all  that  has  passed  into  history  is  the  violent 
temper  of  the  former,  and  the  patience  of  her  husband  in 
enduring  it.  The  position  and  family  of  Sokrates,  without 
being  absolutely  poor,  were   humble  and  unimportant     bat  he 


'  Pausanias,  i,  22,  8  \  ix,  35,  2. 

*  Plato,  Euthydem.  c.  24,  p.  997,  D 
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was'  of  genuine  Attic  breed,  belonging  to  the  ancient  gena 
Daedalidae,  which  took  its  name  from  Daedalus,  the  mythical 
artist  as  progenitor. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Sokrates,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
marked  and  distinguishing,  not  less  in  body  than  in  mind.  His 
physical  constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring,  to  an 
extraordinary  decree.  He  was  not  merely  strong  and  active  as 
an  hoplite  on  military  service,  but  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or 
hardship,  and  indifferent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under 
the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  suf- 
ficed to  him  for  winter  as  well  as  for  summer.  Though  his  diet 
was  habitually  simple  as  well  as  abstemious,  yet  there  were 
occasions,  of  religious  festival  or  friendly  congratulation,  ol 
which  every  Greek  considered  joviality  and  indulgence  to  be 
becoming.  On  such  occasions,  Sokrates  could  drink  more  wine 
than  any  guest  present,  yet  without  being  overcome  or  intoxi- 
cated, i  He  abstained,  on  principle,  from  all  extreme  gymnastic 
training,  which  required,  as  necessary  condition,  extraordinary 
abundance  of  food.2  It  was  his  professed  purpose  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  number  of  his  wants,  as  a  distant  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  the  gods,  who  wanted  nothing,  to  control 
such  as  were  natural,  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  any  that 
were  artificial.^     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  his  admirable 


'  See  the  Symposion  of  Plato  as  well  as  that  of  Xenophoa,  both  of  which 
profess  to  depict  Sokrates  at  one  of  these  jovial  moments.  Plato,  Sympo- 
sion, c.  31,  p.  214,  A ;  c.  35,  etc.,  39,  adjinem ;  Xenoph.  Symp  ii,  26,  where 
Sokrates  requests  that  the  wine  may  be  handed  roand  in  small  glasses,  but 
that  they  may  succeed  each  other  quickly,  Uke  drops  of  rain  m  a  shower. 

The  view  which  Plato  takes  of  indulgence  in  wine,  as  affording  a  sort 
of  test  of  the  comparative  self-command  of  individuals  and  measuring  the 
fticility  with  which  any  man  may  be  betrayed  into  folly  and  extravap^ance. 
and  the  regulation  to  which  he  proposes  to  submit  the  practice,  may  uo 
seen  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  i,  p.  649  j  ii,  pp.  671-674.  Compare  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  i,  2,  1  ;  i,  6,  10. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  i,  2,  4.  rb  fjikv  inepea^iovra  iirepnoveiv  dtreSoKifia^et 
etc. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  6,  10.  Even  Antisthenis  (disciple  of  Sokrates,  an<f 
the  originator  of  whar  was  called  the  Cynic  philosophy),  while  he  pw 
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bodily  temperament  rontrifouted  materially  to  flM^ilitate  such  m 
purpose,  and  assist  him  in  the  maintenance  of  that  self-mastery, 
contented  self-suflSciency,  and  independence  of  the  favor'  as  well 
as  of  the  enmity  of  others,  which  were  essential  to  his  plan  of 
intellectual  life.  His  friends,  who  communicate  to  us  his  great 
bodily  strength  and  endurance,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  jests 
upon  his  ugly  physiognomy ;  his  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prom- 
inent eyes,  like  a  satyr,  or  silenus.^  Nor  can  we  implicitly 
trust  the  evidence  of  such  very  admiring  witnesses,  as  to  the 
philosopher's  exemption  from  infinnities  of  temper ;  for  there 
seems  good  proof  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  violently 
irascible  ;  a  defect  which  he  generally  kept  under  severe  control, 
but  which  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  great  improprieties  of 
language  and  demeanor.3 

Of  those   friends,  the   best   known  to  us  are  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  though  there  existed  in  antiquity  various  dialogues  com- 


uounced  virtue  to  be  self-sufficient  for  conferring  happiness,  was  obliged  to 
add  that  the  strength  and  vigor  of  Sokrates  were  required  as  a  farther 
condition  :  avTdpKTj  rriv  apeTfjv  npb^  evdaifioviav^  /iijdevd^  npoadeofievrjv  bn 
fiy  Tfjg  ^cjKpaTiKTjc  lax^^C  i  Winckelman,  Antisthen.  Fragment,  p.  47; 
Diog.  Laert.  vi,  11. 

'  See  his  reply  to  the  invitation  of  Archelaus,  king  ^f  Macedonia,  indi* 
eating  the  repugnance  to  accept  favors  which  he  could  not  return  ( Aristot. 
Rhetor,  ii,  24). 

^  Plato,  Sympos.  c.  32,  p.  215,  A;  Xenoph.  Sympos.  c.  5  j  Plato,  Thestet. 
p  143,  D. 

^  This  is  one  of  the  traditions  which  Aristoxenus,  the  disetple  of  Aris- 
totle, heard  from  his  father  Spintharas,  who  had  been  in  personal  commu- 
nication with  Sokrates.  See  the  Fragments  of  Aristoxenus.  Fragm.  27, 
28  -,  ap.  Fnig.  Hist.  Grasc.  p.  280,  ed.  Didot. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Frag.  28  contains  the  statement  of  what  Aristox- 
enus really  said  about  the  irascibility  of  Sokrates ;  while  the  expressions 
o.'  Fragm.  27,  ascribed  to  that  author  by  Plutarch,  are  unmeasured. 

Fragm.  28  also  substantially  contradiets  Fragm.  26,  in  which  Diogeueff 
is.serts,  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  —  what  is  not  to  be  believed,  even 
if  Aristoxenus  had  asserted  it,  —  that  Sokrates  made  a  regular  trade  of  his 
teaching,  and  collected  perpetual  contributions  :  see  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  2, 
6i  i,  5,6. 

I  see  no  reason  for  the  mistrust  with  which  Preller  (Hist.  Fhilosophie,  e 
V,  p.  139)  and  Bitter  (Greschich.  d.  Philos.  vol.  ii,  ch.  2,  p.  li )  regard  thi 
general  testimony  of  Aristoxenus  about  Sokrates. 
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posed,  and  memoranda  put  together,  by  other  hearerd  of  Sokra- 
t^s,  respecting  his  conversations  and  teaching,  which  are  all  now 
lost.^  The  "  Memorabilia "  ot  Xenophon  profess  to  record 
actual  conversations  held  by  Sokrates,  and  are  prepared  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  vindicating  him  against  the  accusations 
of  Meletus  and  his  other  accusers  on  the  trial,  as  well  as  against 
unfavorable  opinions,  seemingly  much  circulated  respecting  his 
character  and  purposes.  We  thus  have  in  it  a  sort  of  partial 
biography,  subject  to  such  deductions  from  its  evidentiary  value 
as  may  be  requisite  for  imperfection  of  memory,  intentional  dec- 
oration, and  partiality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  Plato, 
in  the  numerous  dialogues  wherein  he  introduces  Sokrates,  is 
not  so  clear,  and  is  explained  very  differently  by  different  com- 
mentators. Plato  was  a  great  speculative  genius,  wlv)  came  to 
form  opinions  of  his  own  distinct  from  those  of  Sokrates,  and 
employed  the  name  of  the  latter  as  spokesman  for  these  opinions 
in  various  dialogues.  How  much,  in  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  can 
be  safely  accepted  either  as  a  picture  of  the  man  or  as  a  record 
of  his  opinions,  —  how  much,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  treated 
as  Platonism  ;  or  in  what  proportions  the  two  are  intermingled, 
—  is  a  point  not  to  be  decided  with  certainty  or  rigor.  The 
"  Apology  of  Sokrates,''  the  "  Kriton,"  and  the  "  Phaedon,"  —  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  moral  picture,  and  apart  from  the  doctrines  advo- 
cated in  it,  —  appear  to  belong  to  the  first  category ;  while  the 
political  and  social  views  of  the  "  Republic  "  and  of  the  treatise 
*  De  Logibus,"  the  cosmic  theories  in  the  "  Timaaus,"  and  the 
hypothesis  of  Ideas,  as  substantive  existences  apart  from  tiie 
phenomenal  world,  in  the  various  dialogues  wherever  it  is  stated, 
certainly  belong  to  the  second.     Of  the  ethical  dialogues,  much 


^  Xenophon  (Mem.  i,  4,  1)  alludes  tosereral  such  biographers,  or  collect- 
ors of  anecdotes  aboat  Sokrates.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  most  of  these 
Socraiici  viri  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  xiv,  9,  1)  did  not  collect  anecdotes  or  con- 
versations of  the  master,  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon ;  but  composed 
dialogues,  manifesting  more  or  less  of-  his  method  and  ^i9o<-,  after  the  type 
of  Plato.  Simon  the  leatber-cutter,  however,  took  memoranda  of  convex 
sations  held  by  Sokrates  in  his  shop,  and  published  several  dialogues  pur- 
porting to  bo  such.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii,  123.)  The  Socratid  mri  are  gei  erally 
praised  by  Cicero  (Tus.  D  ii,  3,  8)  for  the  elegance  of  their  style. 
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may  lie  probably  taken  to    represent   Sokrates,  more    or  leif 
Platonized. 

But  thougb  the  opinions  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  Sok> 
rales  are  liable  to  thus  much  of  uncertainty,  we  find,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  pictures  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  of 
their  common  master  are  in  the  main  accordant ;  differing  only 
as  drawn  from  the  same  original  by  two  authors  I'adically  differ- 
ent in  spirit  and  character.  Xenophon,  the  man  of  action, 
brings  out  at  length  those  conversations  of  Sokrates  which  had 
a  bearing  on  practical  conduct,  and  were  calculated  to  correct 
vice  or  infirmity  in  particular  individuals ;  such  being  the  matter 
which  served  his  purpose  as  an  apologist,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  suited  his  intellectual  taste.  But  he  intimates,  nevertheless, 
very  plainly,  that  the  conversation  of  Sokrates  was  often,  indeed 
usually,  of  a  more  negative,  analytical,  and  generalizing  ten> 
dency  ; '  not  destined  for  the  reproof  of  positive  or  special  defect, 
but  to  awaken  the  inquisitive  faculties  and  lead  to  the  rational 
comprehension  of  vice  and  virtue  as  referable  to  determinate 
general  principles.  Now  this  latter  side  of  the  master's  ph}  si- 
ognpmy,  w^hich  Xenophon  records  distinctly,  though  without 
emphasis  or  development,  acquires  almost  exclusive  prominence 
in  the  Platonic  picture.  Plato  leaves  out  the  practical,  and  con- 
secrates himself  to  the  theoretical,  Sokrates ;  whom  he  divests  in 
part  of  his  identity,  in  order  to  enrol  him  as  chief  speaker  in 
certain  larger  theoretical  views  of  his  own.  The  two  pictures, 
therefore,  do  not  contradict  each  other,  but  mutually  supply  each 
other's  defects,  and  admit  of  being  blended  into  one  consistent 
whole.  And  respecting  the  method  of  Sokrates,  a  point  more 
characteristic  than  either  his  precepts  or  his  theory,  —  as  well  as 
respecting  the  effect  of  that  method  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  — 
both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  witnesses  substantially  in  unison : 
though,  here  again,  the   latter  has  made  the  method  his  own, 


'  Xenophon,  Memor.  i,  1,  16.     Airbf  6c  irepl  tuv  av^puneiuv  ael  die 
Ae/fTo,  OKoniJVf  ri   evoe/Skf,  ri   doe (3 eg'  ri  KoXbv^  t'l  cuaxpov  ri 
dUaioVt  ri  adiKOv  *  ri  avdpia^  ri  deiXia  ■  ri  au^poavvij^  ri  uavia  -  ri  iroAtf, 
r*  noXiTiKOC '  ri  dpx^  dvdpumuvj  ri  dpxiicdf  dvdpcjiruv,  etc 

Compare  i,  2,  50 ;  iii,  8,  3,  4  ;  ill,  9 ;  ir,  4,  5 ;  iy,  6,  1.     okokCw  m>%  roll 
wwowfi,  ri   iKaarov   eli^   rtJv   dtrav,  ovdkvor     kXtiye. 
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worked  it  out  on  a  scale  of  enlargement  and  perfection,  and 
given  to  it  a  permanence  which  it  could  never  have  derived  from 
its  original  author,  who  only  talked  and  never  wrote.  It  is 
fortunate  that  our  two  main  witnesses  about  him,  both  speaking 
from  personal  knowledge,  agree  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Both  describe  in  the  same  manner  his  private  life  and  habits ; 
his  contented  poverty,  justice,  temperance  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  self-sufficing  independence  of  character.  On 
most  of  these  points  too,  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  so  far  as  their  testimony  counts  for  anything,  appear  as 
confirmatory  witnesses ;  for  they  abound  in  jests  on  the  coarse  fare, 
shabby  and  scanty  clothing,  bare  feet,  pale  face,  poor  and  joyless 
life,  of  SokratesJ  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant :  he  served  as  an  hoplite  at  Potidaea,  at  Delium, 
and  at  Amphipolis ;  with  credit  apparently  in  all,  though  exag- 
gerated encomiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends  provoked  an 
equally  exaggerated  skepticism  on  the  part  of  Athenaeus  and 
others.  He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office  until 
the  year  (b.c.  406)  in  which  the  battle  of  Arginusae  occurred,  in 
which  year  he  was  member  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
one  of  the  prytanes  on  that  memorable  day  when  the  proposition 
of  Kallixenus  against  the  six  generals  was  submitted  to  the 
public  assembly :  his  determined  refusal,  in  spite  of  all  personal 
hazard,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to  the  vote,  has  been 
already  recounted.  That  during  his  long  life  he  strictly  obeyed 
the  laws,2  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies ever  arraigned  him  before  a  court  of  justice :  that  he  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  an  upright  man  and  a  brave  as  well  as 
pious  citizen,  may  also  be  confidently  asserted.  His  friends  lay 
c^special  stress  upon  his  piety ;  that  is,  upon  his  exact  discharge 


'  Aristoph.  Nubes,  105,  121,  362,  414;  Aves,  1282;  Eupolis,  Fragment. 
Incert.  ix,  x,  xi,  ap.  Meineke,  p.  552 ;  Ameipsias,  Fragmenta,  Eonnas,  p. 
703,  Meineke;  Diogen.  Laert.  ii,  28. 

The  later  comic  writers  ridicaled  the  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  Zeno  the 
Btoic,  on  grounds  very  similar  •  ^e  Diogenes  J  aert.  vii,  1 ,  24. 

'  Plato,  Apol  Sokr.  c.  1.     Nvi    ^yti  npuToi^  inl  diKoarripicv  dvafiififlM 
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of  all  the  religious  duties  considered    as    iacumbent  itpon 
Athenian.^ 

Though  these  points  are  requisite  to  be  established,  in  order 
that  we  may  rightly  interpret  the  character  of  Sokrates,  it  is  not 
from  them  that  he  has  derived  his  eminent  place  in  history. 
Three  peculiarities  distinguish  the  man.  1.  His  long  life  passed 
in  contented  poverty,  and  in  public,  apostolic  dialectics.  2.  His 
strong  religious  persuasion,  or  belief,  of  acting  under  a  mission 
and  signs  from  the  gods ;  especially  his  daemon,  or  genius ;  the 
special  religious  warning  of  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  fre- 
quently the  subject.  3.  His  great  intellectual  originality,  both 
of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his  power  of  stirring  and  forcing 
the  germ  of  inquiry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  Though  these 
three  characteristics  were  so  blended  in  Sokrates  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  consider  them  separately ;  yet,  in  each  respect,  he  stood 
distinguished  from  all  Greek  philosophers  before  or  after  him. 

At  what  time  Sokrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a  statu- 
ary we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle  and 
later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  self- 
imposed  task  of  teaching ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  fortune.  We  can  hardly 
avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher,  though  he  himself  disclaimed 
the  appellation  •?  his  practice  was  to  talk  or  converse,  or  to  prattle 
without  end?  if  we  translate  the  derisory  word  by  which  the  ene- 
mies of  philosophy  described  dialectic  conversation.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for 
bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  receiving  in- 
struction :  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when 
it  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods 
weire  exposed  for  sale :  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this 


*  X«noph.  Memor.  i,  I,  2-20  •,  i,  3,  1-3. 

•Plato,  Apol.  Sokr.  c.  21,   p.  33,  A.     kyCt   6e  iidaaKoko^  fiev   ovdevdf 
wofTTore  eyevofjLTjv  :  compare  c.  4,  p.  19,  E. 

Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  11,  16.  Sokrat^ :  hnanunruv  t^v  iavrov  kirpay 
uoavvTfv ;  Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  31,  B. 

'  *A6oXeaxeiv  j  see  Rahnkeo  's  Animadversioiies  in  Xenoph.  Memer.  p 
293,  of  Schneider's  edition  of  that  treatise.  Compare  Plato,  Sophistes,  i 
23.  p.  225,  E. 
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public  mannerJ  He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  ot 
poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who 
chose  to  stand  by :  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  received 
any  reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  with- 
held his  conversation  from  any  one,  and  talked  upon  the  same 
general  topics  to  all.  He  conversed  witl.  politicians,  sophists, 
military  men,  artisans,  ambitious  or  studious  youths,  etc.  He 
visited  all  persons  of  interest  in  the  city,  male  or  female :  his 
friendship  with  Aspasia  is  well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters^  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  recounts  his  visit 
to  and  dialogue  with  Theodote,  a  beautiful  hetsera,  or  female  com 
panion.  Nothing  could  be  more  public,  perpetual,  and  indiscrim 
inate  as  to  persons  than  his  conversafion.  But  as  it  was  engaging, 
curious,  and  instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit 
to  attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and  listeners.  These  men, 
a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples,  or 
scholars ;  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  em- 
ployed the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation 
between  them.^    Many  of  them  came,  attracted  by  his  reputation, 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  10;  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  1,  p.  17,  D;  18,  p.  31,  A. 
oiov  67}  fxoL  6oKei  6  i^edf  ^fie  ry  icoXet.  TrpooTed^sLKevai  toiovtov  riva^  of  tr/zac 
eyeipcjv  Kal  Treit^wv,  Kal  dveidi^ov  iva  iKaarov^  ovdev  navo/aaij  t^v  fjfiepait 
6^7jv   iravToxov   TzpoaKa^ i^uv . 

•Xen.  Mem.  ill,  11. 

'  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia  speaks  always  of  the  eompanUma  of  Sok* 
ratSs,  not  of  liig  disdples :  ol  avvovrec  avT^^  ol  avvtjvoiaxrrtu  (i,  6,  1 )  — 
ol  avv6taTpi(3ovT€^  —  ol  avyytyvofievoi  —  ol  kraipoi  ^-  01  dfitXovvre^  avT(f>  — 
ol  (TVV7]'&eig  (iy,  8,  2)  —  ol  fie^'  aitrov  (iv,  2,  1)  —  ol  ini'&vfifjTa,,  (i,  2,  60). 
Aristippus  also,  in  speaking  to  Plato,  talked  of  SokratSs  as  6  iTdlpog  rj/iuv ; 
Aristot.  Khetor.  11,  24.  His  enemies  spoke  of  his  disciples^  in  an  invidioas 
sense  ;  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  21,  p.  33,  A. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  any  companions  can  haTS  made  frequent 
visits,  either  £rotiii  Megara  and  Thebes,  to  Sokrat§s  at  Athens,  daring  the 
last  years  of  the  war,  before  the  capture  of  Athens  in  404  b.g.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  the  passage  of  the  Platonic  Thesetetus  represents  EukleidSs 
of  Megara  as  alluding  to  his  conversations  with  Sokrat^s  only  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Theeetetus,  c.  2,  p.  142,  E).  The 
story  given  by  Aulas  Grellius  —  that  Eukleidds  came  to  visit  Sokrat@s  by 
night,  in  women's  clothes,  from  Megara  to  Athens  —  seems  to  me  an 
absurdity,  though  Deycks  (De  Megaricarum  Dactrind,  p.  fi)  is  inclined  ta 
^liere  it. 
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daring  the  later  jean  of  his  life,  from  otber  Gredan  ciUes ; 
gara,  Thebes,  Elis,  Kjrene,  etc 

Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  or  in  any  other  Grecian  citj, 
apf>ears  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in  this  perpetual  and  in- 
discriminate manner  as  a  public  talker  for  instruction.  All  teach- 
ers either  took  money  for  their  lessons,  or  at  least  gave  them 
apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  private  house  or  garden,  to  special 
pupils,  with  admissions  and  rejections  at  their  own  pleasure.  Bj 
the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Sokrates  pursued,  not  only  his 
conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a  much  wider  circle,  but  he 
became  more  abundantly  known  as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a 
few  attached  friends  and  admirers,  and  raising  a  certain  intel- 
lectual interest  in  others,  he  at  the  same  time  provoked  a  large 
number  of  personal  enemies.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  writers,  to 
be  attacked  as  a  general  representative  of  philosophical  and  rhe- 
torical teaching ;  the  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  physi- 
ognomy admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  which 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre  would  more  readily 
recognize  the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  accustomed  to  see 
every  day  in  the  market-place,  than  if  Prodikus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had  been  brought  on 
the  stage  ;  nor  was  it  of  much  importance,  either  to  them  or  to 
Aristophanes,  whether  Sokrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  diti'erenL 

This  extreme  publicity  of  life  and  conversation  was  one  among 
the  characteristics  of  Sokrates,  distinguishing  him  from  all  teach- 
ers either  before  or  after  him.  Next,  was  his  persuasion  of  a 
special  religious  mission,  restraints,  impulses,  and  communications, 
sent  to  him  by  the  gods.  Taking  the  belief  in  such  supernatui-al 
intervention  generally,  it  was  indeed  noway  peculiar  to  Sokrates : 
it  was  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the 
attempts  to  resolve  phenomena  into  general  laws  were  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  disapprobation,  as  indirectly  setting  it  aside. 
And  Xenophoni  accordingly  avails  himself  of  this  general  fact, 
B  replying  to  the  indictment  for  religious  innovation,  of  which 


'  Xeooph.  Mem.  i,  1,  2, 3. 
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his  master  was  found  guilty,  to  affirm  that  the  latter  pretended  to 
nothing  beyond  what  was  included  in  the  creed  of  every  pious 
man.  But  this  is  not  an  exact  statement  of  the  matter  in  debate ; 
for  it  slurs  over  at  least,  if  it  does  not  deny,  that  speciality  of  in- 
spiration from  the  gods,  which  those  who  talked  with  Sokrat^s  — 
as  we  learn  even  from  Xenophon  —  believed,  and  which  Sokra- 
tes  himself  believed  also.^  Very  different  is  his  own  representa- 
tion, as  put  forth  in  the  defence  before  the  dikastery.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his  childhood,  a 
divine  voice,  interfering,  at  moments  when  he  was  about  to  act, 
in  the  way  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation.  Such 
prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  upon  him  very  frequently, 
not  merely  on  great,  but  even  on  small  occasions,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say .2     Though  later  writers  speak 


*  See  the  conversation  of  Sokrat§8  (reported  by  Xenophon,  Mem.  i,  4, 
«5)  with  Aristodemus,  respecting  the  gods  :  *'  What  vnll  be  sufficient  to 
persuade  you  (asks  Sokrates)  that  the  gods  care  about  you?"  "When 
they  send  me  special  monitors^  as  you  say  that  they  do  to  you  (replies  Aristode- 
mus) \  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do."  To  which  Sokrat§s 
replied,  that  they  answer  the  questions  of  the  Athenians,  by  replies  of  the 
oracle,  and  that  they  send  prodigies  {ripara)  by  way  of  information  to  the 
Greeks  generally.  He  further  advises  Aristodemus  to  pay  assiduous  court 
idEpairevEiv)  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  will  not  send  him 
monitory  information  about  doubtful  events  (i,  4,  18). 

So  again  in  his  conversation  with  Euthydemus,  the  latter  says  to  him  -. 
2oi  tJc,  (i  2a)/cpar£f,  iokofffv  etl  <p  i?iiK(jT  epov  i)  rol^  dXyloif  XPVO- 
T^aiy  olye  firide  tTzepuTUfievoi  vnd  aov  -npoarifiaivovaLv^  are  XP^  iroieiv  Kai  a 
u^  (iv,  3,  12). 

Compare  i,  I,  19;  and  iv,  8,  11,  where  this  perpetual  communication  and 
advice  from  the  gods  is  employed  as  an  evidence  to  prove  the  superior  piety 
Sokrates. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  19,  p.  31,  D  Tovtov  6s  alribv  kariv  (that  is,  th« 
-eason  why  Sokrates  had  never  entered  on  public  life)  6  i/nei^  ifiov 
n  oXTiCLK  Lc  UKT)  Koare  TtoT^'kaxov  "keyovro^y  5ri  fioi  "delov  ri  kqI 
daifiovcov  yiyveraLf  b  6^  Kal  kv  ry  ypa<l>y  iniKCjfjLCjduv  MiXTjrog  kypatl>aro. 
Efwl  de  tovt'  karlv  k  k  it  a  16  b^  a  (.  ^hfi  evov  ^  (povff  ti^  yiyvofievfj,  ij 
brav  yevT/Tai,  del  dnorpeicei  fie  tovtov  0  av  /ueAAw  npaTreiVy  npoTpinei  dh 
ovTTore.     Toi)r*  karlv  6  uoi  kvavTiovrai  to.  iroXiTiKo.  npaTreiv. 

Again,  c.  31,  p.  40,  A,  he  tells  the  dikasts,  after  his  condemnation :  'H 
ycLp  ei(ji-&vid  fioi  fiavriK^  ij  rov  daifioviov   iv  fiev   r^   npoa-dtv  xpov^ 
navrl  navv  nvKvrj   ael   ijv  Kal  ndvv  inl  a fiiKpol^  kvavr lov 
uevijy  el   Ti    fie'^Xoiui   ft)   dp^u^    nod^eiv      Nvvl   6e   ^vfifiifiijKi 
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cf  this  as  the  daemon  or  genius  of  Sokrat§s.  he  himself  does  not 
personify  it,  hut  treats  it  merely  as  a  ^  divine  sign,  a  prophetic  or 
supernatural  voice."^  He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obej  it  im- 
plicitlj,  but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so 
that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  had  always  forbidden  him  to  enter  on  public  life ;  it  for- 
bade him,  when  the  indictment  was  hanging  over  him,  to  take  any 
thought  for  a  prepared  defence  -?  and  so  completely  did  he  march 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth,  that  when  he 
felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning  which  he  w«b  about  to 
take  was  the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject 
was  unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  obedience  constant,  yet  he 
never  dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand,  or  awful,  or  en- 
titling him  to  peculiar  deference;  but  spoke  of  it  of\en  in  his 
usual  strain  of  familiar  playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally,  it 
seems  to  have  constituted  one  of  his  titles  to  reverence,  thougb 
neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruple  to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting 


oof,  &nep  Spare  xal  aiTol,  ravTl,  &  ye  d^  olri'Beiri  av  rig  koX  vofii^eTai  l<7;yoTa 
KCUcCnf  elvai,  ^Efiol  61  ovre  i^iovTL  iu^ev  oIko^cv  ijvavTiij^tj  rd  tov  ^eov 
Ofiiieiov^  oire  ^vUa  dvepacvov  tvrav&ol  iirl  rd  diKaar^piov  oUt'  tv  r^  Adyy 
fiiXXovTi  Ti  kpeiv  Kairoi  kv  aXT^OL^  Xbyoig  iroXXaxov  6^  fie 
ineaxe   Xiyovra  fiera^v. 

He  goes  on  to  infer  that  his  line  of  defence  has  been  right,  and  that  his 
condemnation  is  no  misfortune  to  him,  bat  a  benefit,  seeing  that  the  sign 
has  not  manifested  itself. 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  (in  his  Preface  to  his  transia* 
tion  of  the  Apology  of  Sokrat^s,  part  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  185,  of  his  general  trans- 
lation of  Plato's  works),  that  this  defence  may  be  reasonably  taken  as  » 
reproduction  by  Plato  of  what  SokratSs  actually  said  to  the  dikasts  on  hi» 
trial.  In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  by  Schleiermacher  there  is  one 
which  may  be  noticed.  Sokrates  predicts  to  the  dikasts  that,  if  they  pat 
him  to  death,  a  great  number  of  young  men  will  forthwith  put  themselves 
forward  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  cross-questioning,  who  will  give  them 
more  trouble  than  he  has  ever  done  (Plat.  Ap.  Sok.  c.  30,  p.  39,  D).  Now 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  prediction  was  realized.  If,  there- 
fore, Plato  puts  an  erroneous  prophecy  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates,  this  ia 
probably  because  Sokrates  really  made  one. 

'  The  words  of  Sokrates  plainly  indicate  this  meaning :  see  also  t  goo4 
note  of  Schleiermacher,  appended  to  his  translation  of  the  Platonic  Ap«l 
•gy,  Flatons  Werke,  part  i,  vol  ii,  p.  432. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  8,  5. 
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way  which  doubtless  they  caught  from  himself. i  But  to  his  ene- 
mies and  to  the  Athenian  public,  it  appeared  in  the  light  of  ao 
offensive  heresy  ;  an  impious  innovation  on  the  orthodox  creedi 
and  a  desertion  of  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens. 

Such  was  the  daemon  or  genius  of  Sokrates,  as  described  by 
himself  and  as  conceived  in  the  genuine  Platonic  dialogues ;  a 
voice  always  prohibitory,  and  bearing  exclusively  upon  his  own 
personal  conduct.^  That  which  Plutarch  and  other  admirers  of 
Sokrates  conceived  as  a  daemon,  or  intermediate  being  between 
gods  and  men,  was  looked  upon  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  as  a  devil ;  by  LeClerc,  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels  ;  by 
some  other  modern  commentators,  as  mere  ironical  phraseology 
on  the  part  of  Sokrates  himself  3  Without  presuming  to  deter- 
mine the  question  raised  in  the  former  hypotheses,  I  believe  the 
last  to  be  untrue,  and  that  the  conviction  of  Sokrates  on  the  point 
was  quite  sincere.  A  circumstance  little  attended  to,  but  deserv- 
ing peculiar  notice,  and  stated  by  himself,  is,  that  the  restraining 
voice  began  when  he  was  a  child,  and  continued  even  down  to  the 
end  of  his  life  :  it  had  thus  become  an  established  persuasion, 
long  before  his  philosophical  habits  began.  But  though  this  pe- 
culiar form  of  inspiration  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  there  were 

'  Xenoph.  Sympos.  viii,  5  j  Plato,  Euthydem.  c.  5,  p.  272,  E. 

=*  See  Plato  (Theaetet.  c.  7,  p.  151,  A;  Phfledrus,  c.  20,  p  242,  C;  Repab 
lie,  vi,  10,  p.  496,  C)  — in  addition  to  the  above  citations  from  the  Apology. 

The  passage  in  the  Euthyphron  (c.  2,  p.  3,  B)  is  somewhat  less  specific. 
The  Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue,  Theages,  retains  the  strictly  prohibitory 
attribute  of  the  voice,  as  never  in  any  case  impelling ;  but  extends  the 
range  of  the  warning,  as  if  it  was  heard  in  cases  not  simply  personal  to 
Sokrates  himself,  but  referring  to  the  conduct  of  his  friends  also  (Theages, 
c.  11,  12,  pp.  128,  129). 

Xenophon  also  neglects  the  specific  attributes,  and  conceives  the  voice 
generally  as  a  divine  communication  with  instruction  and  advice  to  Sok- 
rates, so  that  he  often  prophesied  to  his  friends,  and  was  always  right 
(Memor.  i,  1,  2-4  ;  iv,  8,  1). 

'  See  Dr.  Forster's  note  on  the  Euthyphron  of  Plato,  c.  2,  p.  3 

The  treatise  of  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis)  is  full  of  speculation  on 
the  subject,  but  contains  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  relied  upon  ai 
matter  of  fact.  There  are  various  stories  about  prophecies  made  by 
Sokrates,  and  verified  by  the  event,  c.  11,  p  582. 

See  also  this  matter  discussed,  with  abundant  references,  in  Zeller 
Philosophic  der  Griechen,  v.  ii,  pp.  25-28. 
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also  other  ways  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  r««eivedl 
the  special  mandates  of  the  gods,  not  simply  checking  him  when 
he  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  turn,  but  spurring  him  on.  directing, 
and  peremptorily  exacting  from  him,  a  positive  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. Such  distinct  mission  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
dreams,  by  oracular  intimations,  and  by  every  other  means  which 
the  gods  employed  for  signifying  their  special  will.* 

Of  these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he  specifies  particularly 
one,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi,  by  his  intimate  friend,^ 
and  enthusiastic  admirer,  Chserephon.  The  question  put  was, 
whether  any  other  man  was  wiser  than  Sokrates ;  to  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  replied,  that  no  other  man  was  wiser. 2  Sokrates 
affirms  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  on  hearing  this  declaration 
from  so  infallible  an  authority,  being  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject,  great  or  small.  At  length, 
after  much  meditation  and  a  distressing  mental  struggle,  he 
resolved  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  infallible  priestess,  by  taking 
measure  of  the  wisdom  of  others  as  compared  with  his  own. 
Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise  both  by  others  and 
by  himself,  he  proceeded  to  converse  with  him  and  put  scruti- 
nizing questions ;  the  answers  to  which  satisfied  him  that  this 
man's  supposed  wisdom  was  really  no  wisdom  at  all.  Having 
made  such  a  discovery,  Sokrates  next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the 
politician  himself  how  much  he  wanted  of  being  wise ;  but  this 
was  impossible ;  the  latter  still  remained  as  fully  persuaded  of 
his  own  wisdom  as  before.  "  The  result  which  1  acquired  (says 
Sokrates)  was,  that  1  was  a  wiser  man  than  he,  for  neither  he 
nor  I  knew  anything  of  what  was  truly  good  and  honorable ;  but 
the  difference  between  us  was,  that  he  fancied  he  knew  them, 
while  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance ;  I  was  thus 
wiser  than  he,  inasmuch  as  I  was  exempt  from  that  capital 
error."     So  far,  therefore,  the  oracle  was  proved  to  be  right 


*  Plato,  Ap  Sok.  c.  22,  p  33,  C  'E/tto/  de  tovto,  uf  iydt  <lnjl^h  rrpoareTaK- 
rai  ifird  rov  '&(ov  irpdrreiv  Kal  i k  fxav  t € iCtv  koi  /f  ivvTrviuVt  icaX 
ravrl  rpoTr*^,  ^ttf'p  r/f  nore  kqI  aXXij  i9f/o  /lotpa  av&pct* 
fr^'   €al   dTtovv   IT poaera^ €  n paTT e tv. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  21,  A.  Sokrat§s  offers  to  prodace  the  tetti- 
inony  of  the  brother  of  ChserephoD,  the  latter  himself  being  dead,  to  attM* 
die  reality  of  this  qnestion  and  answer. 
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rates  repeated  the  same  experiment  successivelj  upon  a 
great  number  of  different  persons,  especially  those  in  reputation 
for  distinguished  abilities ;  first,  upon  political  men  and  rhetors, 
next  upon  poets  of  every  variety,  and  upon  artists  as  well  as 
artisans.  The  result  of  his  trial  was  substantially  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  poets,  indeed,  composed  splendid  verses,  but 
when  questioned  even  about  the  words,  the  topics,  and  the 
purpose,  of  their  own  compositions,  they  could  give  no  consistent 
or  satisfactory  explanations ;  so  that  it  became  evident  that  they 
spoke  or  wrote,  like  prophets,  as  unconscious  subjects  under  the 
promptings  of  inspiration.  Moreover,  their  success  as  poets  filled 
them  with  a  lofty  opinion  of  their  own  wisdom  on  other  points 
^Iso.  The  case  was  similar  with  artists  and  artisans  ;  who,  while 
highly  instructed,  and  giving  satisfactory  answers,  each  in  his 
own  particular  employment,  were  for  that  reason  only  the  more 
convinced  that  they  also  knew  well  other  great  and  noble 
subjects.  This  great  general  mistake  more  than  countervailed 
their  special  capacities,  and  left  them,  on  the  whole,  less  wise 
than  Sokrates.> 

"  In  this  research  and  scrutiny  (said  Sokrates,  on  his  defence) 
I  have  been  long  engaged,  and  am  still  engaged.  I  interrogate 
every  man  of  reputation ;  1  prove  him  to  be  defective  in  wisdom  , 
but  I  cannot  prove  it  so  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  defect. 
Fulfilling  the  mission  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  thus  established 
the  veracity  of  the  god,  who  meant  to  pronounce  that  human 
wisdom  was  of  little  reach  or  worth ;  and  that  he  who,  like 
Sokrates,  felt  most  convinced  of  his  own  worthlessness,  as  to 
wisdom,  was  really  the  wisest  of  men.^  My  service  to  the  god 
has  not  only  constrained  me  to  live  in  constant  poverty  3  and 
neglect  of  political  estimation,  but  has   brought  upon  me  a  host 


'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  7,  8,  p.  22. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9,  p.  23.  I  give  here  the  sense  rather  than  the  exact 
words :  Ovrof  vfiijv  aw^Tarog  iariv,  bariq  uairep  luKpiiTtiq  iyvuKev  on 
oi/devd^  d^iof  iari  ry  dXij^eig,  Ttpbq  aoif>iav. 

TavT*  iyd  fiiv  tri  koI  vvv  nepiiijv  ^tjtH  koI  ipewu  Kard  rbv  ^edv,  Ktd  r»t 
oiffrav  nat  rcjv  ^evuv  dv  riva  oivfiai  ao^v  eivcw  koI  ineiddv  ftoi  fi^  6ok^  t  y 
^e^  Qoti'&Civ  MeUvvfiai  5t  ovk  kan  aw^. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  9,  p.  23,  A-C. 

.     ^v  nevi^  uvpi^  eiftl,  did  ri^v  tov  ^eov  AarfHiav, 
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of  bitter  enemies  in  those  whom  I  have  examined  and  exposed 
while  the  bystanders  talk  of  me  as  a  wise  man,  because  they  giv« 
me  credit  for  wisdom  respecting  all  the  points  on  which  my  ex- 
posure of  others  turns."  —  "  Whatever  be  the  danger  and  obloquy 
which  I  may  incur,  it  would  be  monstrous  indeed,  if,  having  main- 
tained my  place  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite  under  your  generals  at 
Delium  and  Potidaea,  I  were  now,  from  fear  of  death  or  anything 
else,  to  disobey  the  oracle  and  desert  the  post  which  the  god  has 
assigned  to  me,  the  duty  of  living  for  philosophy  and  cross- 
questioning  both  myself  and  others  J  And  should  you  even  now 
offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my  renouncing  this  duty,  I 
should  tell  you,  with  all  respect  and  affection,  that  1  will  obey 
the  god  rather  than  you,  and  that  I  will  persist,  until  my  dying 
day,  in  cross-questioning  you,  exposing  your  want  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  reproaching  you  until  the  defect  be  remedied.'^  My 
mission  as  your  monitor  is  a  mark  of  the  special  favor  of  the  god 
to  you  ;  and  if  you  condemn  me,  it  will  be  your  loss ;  for  you  will 
find  none  other  such.'^  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me,  Why  cannot 
you  go  away,  Sokrates,  and  live  among  us  in  peace  and  silence? 
This  is  the  hardest  of  all  questions  for  me  to  answer  to  your 
satisfaction.  If  1  tell  you  that  silence  on  my  part  would  be  dis- 
obedience to  the  god,  you  will  think  me  in  jest,  and  not  believe 
me.  You  will  believe  me  still  less,  if  1  tell  you  that  the  greatest 
blessing  which  can  happen  to  man  is,  to  carry  on  discussions 
every  day  about  virtue  and  those  other  matters  which  you  hear 
me  canvassing  when  1  cross-examine  myself  as  well  as  others ; 
and  that  life,  without  such  examination,  is  no  life  at  all.  Never- 
theless, so  stands  the  fact,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you.'*'* 

'  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29.  Toi>  dc  ^eov  tclttovto^^  t>f  kyiit  i^fj^tfv  «c(J 
vne'AalSoVf  ^tXo(TO0oOvrd  fie  deiv  ^yVy  koI  e^erd^o-vTa  kftavrbv  koI  Toi>c  aX^vg, 
kvTavT^a  (5f  t^Srj^el^  jj  ^avarov  ^  u?.?iO  onovv  npdyfjia  Xi'iroifti  r^v  rd^iv. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  C. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  D. 

*  Plato,  Ap.  Sok.  c.  28,  p.  38,  A.  'Edi'  re.  yd,p  XeyUy  on  r^  deifk  airei^eiv 
roi'T  foTit  Kal  6ia  rovf  ddvvarov  ijavxicLV  dyeiVy  ov  neiaetr^e  fioi  wf  elpu)vevo» 
uevtfy  FCLV  r  av  Jiiycj  bri  koI  rvyxdvet  firyiarov  aya&6v  ov  dvi^pomy  tovtc, 
iKaarrii  rifiipag  ntpl  aperifc  Toi>c  Xoyov^  noieiadat  Kal  tijv  dXXuv,  irepi  «» 
^^fif  kuov  QKOvtrt  dtaXeyofjiFvov  kqi  kfiavrdv  Kal  dXXovc  i^erdCovTOi  —  o  <fl 
hft^^fTocrdf  iiioi  ov  diuTOK  uv^pwnu)  (these  last  striking  words  are  selected 
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1  have  given  rather  ample  extracts  from  the  Platonic  Apology, 
because  no  one  can  conceive  fairly  the  character  of  Sok rates 
who  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  impressive  discourse. 
We  see  in  it  plain  evidence  of  the  marked  supernatural  mission 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  executing,  and  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  or  employ  himself  in  other  ways.  The  oracular 
answer  brought  by  Chaerephon  from  Delphi,  was  a  fact  of  far 
more  importance  in  his  history  than  his  so-called  daemon,  about 
which  so  much  more  has  been  said.  That  answer,  together  with 
the  dreams  and  other  divine  mandates  concurrent  to  the  same 
end,  came  upon  him  in  the  middle  of  his  life,  when  the  intel- 
lectual man  was  formed,  and  when  he  had  already  acquired  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  among  those  who  knew  him.  It  supplied 
a  stimulus  which  brought  into  the  most  pronounced  action  a  pre- 
existing train  of  generalizing  dialectics  and  Zenonian  negation, 
an  intellectual  vein  with  which  the  religious  impulse  rarely  comes 
into  confluence.  Without  such  a  motive,  to  which  his  mind  was 
peculiarly  susceptible,  his  conversation  would  probably  have 
taken  the  same  general  turn,  but  would  assuredly  have  been  re- 
stricted within  much  narrower  and  more  cautious  limits.  For 
nothing  could  well  be  more  unpopular  and  obnoxious  than  the 
task  which  he  undertook  of  cross-examining,  and  convicting  of 
ignorance,  every  distinguished  man  whom  he  could  approach. 
So  violent,  indeed,  was  the  enmity  which  he  occasionally  pro- 
voked, that  there  were  instances,  we  are  told,  in  which  he  was 
struck  or  maltreated,'  and  very  frequently  laughed  to  scorn. 
Though  he  acquired  much  admiration  from  auditors,  especially 
youthful  auditors,  and  from  a  few  devoted  adherents,  yet  the 
philosophical  motive  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  prompt  him 
to  that  systematic,  and  even  obtrusive,  cross-examination  which 
he  adopted  as  the  business  of  his  life. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  peculiarity  vhich  distinguishes  Sok- 
rates,  in  addition  to  his  extreme  public:  y  of  life  and  indiscrimi' 
nate  conversation.  He  was  not  sim[.ly  a  philosopher,  but  a 
religious  missionary  doing  the  work  of  philosophy  ;  ^'  an  elench* 


by  Dr  HutchcsoD,  as  the  motto  for  his  Synopsw  Philosophic  MoraUsj  -4 
'  Dio{;!en.  Laert  li  V 
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tic, — or  cross-examining  god, —  to  use  an  expression  whic^fc  Plai« 
puts  into  his  mouth  respecting  an  Eleatic  philosopher  going  about 
to  examine  and  convict  the  infirm  in  reason."  '  Nothing  of  this 
character  belonged  either  to  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras  before 
him,  or  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  after  him.  Both  Pythagoras  and 
Empedokles  did,  indeed,  lay  claim  to  supernatural  communica- 
tions, mingled  with  their  philosophical  teaching.  But  though 
there  be  thus  far  a  general  analogy  between  them  and  Sokrat^s, 
tlie  modes  of  manifestation  were  so  utterly  different,  that  no  fair 
comparison  can  be  instituted. 

The  third  and  most  important  characteristic  of  Sokrates  —  that, 
through  which  the  first  and  second  became  operative  —  was  his 
intellectual  peculiarity.  His  influence  on  the  speculative  mind 
of  his  age  was  marked  and  important ;  as  to  subject,  as  to  method, 
and  as  to  doctrine. 

He  was  the  first  who  turned  his  thoughts  and  discussions  dis- 
tinctly to  the  subject  of  ethics.  With  the  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  Nature,  or  the 
Kosmos,2  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together 
cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  etc.  The 
Ionic  as  well  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  Pythagoras  as  well  as 
Empedokles,  all  set  before  themselves  this  vast  and  undefined 
problem  ;  each  framing  some  system  suited  to  his  own  vein  of 
imagination  ;  religious,  poetical,  scientific,  or  skeptical.  Accord 
ing  to  that  honorable  ambition  for  enlarged  knowledge,  however, 
which  marked  the  century  following  480  B.C.,  and  of  which  the 
professional  men  called  sophists  were  at  once  the  products  and 
the  instruments,  arithmetic^  geometry,  and  astronomy,  as  much  as 
was  then  known,  were  becoming  so  far  detached  sciences  as  to 


*  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  1,  p.  216;  the  expression  is  applied  to  the  Eleatic 
stranger,  who  sustains  the  chief  part  in  that  dialogue :  Tax'  «*'  o^*'  «a/  aoi 
Ti^  ovTo^  TL}v  KpeiTTovuv  CTVvinoiTO,  ^ovAovf  37/idf  bvrac  kv  Tolg  Aoyoi^ 
hro^ofievo^  koX  kXey^uVt   ^  ed^  wv   tic  ^^  ey  kt  i  k  6g . 

*  Xenoph  Mem.  i,  1,  11.  Ovde  ycLp  nepi  r^f  rwv  vavrov  fvoeuCtWep 
Tuv  dAXo)v  01  nXeioToit  die^Jyero,  gkokuv  6ir<ac  ^  KaXoiffievo^  ini  rih 
9o^i<ttC)v  Koofioc  ^x^if  etc. 

Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  45,  p.  96,  B.  Tavnjc  ^f  oofiact  vv  &ii  Kahnri  «■  c  p  i 
^Vffcwc    ioTopiav. 
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be  taught  separatelj  to  youth.  Such  appears  to  have  heen  th« 
state  of  science  when  Sokrat^s  received  his  education.  He 
received  at  least  the  ordinary  amount  of  instruction  in  all :  i  he 
devoted  himself  as  a  young  man  to  the  society  and  lessons  of  the 
physical  philosopher  Archelaus,^  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras, 
whom  he  accompanied  from  Athens  to  Samos ;  and  there  is  even 
reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
much  devoted  to  what  was  then  understood  as  the  general  study 
of  Nature.3  A  man  of  his  earnest  and  active  intellect  was  likely 
first  to  manifest  his  curiosity  as  a  learner :  "  to  run  after  and 
track  the  various  discourses  of  others,  like  a  Laconian  hound,''  if 
1  may  borrow  an  expression  applied  to  him  by  Plato,^  before  he 


'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv,  7,  3-5. 

'  Ion,  Chius,  Fragm.  9.  ap.  Didot.  Fragm.  Historic.  Graecor.  Diogen.  Lacrt 
ii,  16-19. 

Ritter  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol,  ii,  ch.  2,  p.  19)  calls  in  question  the  asser- 
tion that  Sokrates  received  instruction  from  Archelaus ;  in  my  judgment, 
without  the  least  reason,  since  Ion  of  Chios  is  a  good  contemporary  witness. 
He  even  denies  that  Sokrates  received  any  instruction  in  philosophy  at  all, 
on  tlie  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon,  where  Sok 
rates  is  made  to  speak  of  himself  as  ijiidg  6k  dpdg  avrovpyovg  Tivac  Trig 
<piloao(^iaQ  ovrac  (1,  5).  But  it  appears  to  me  that  that  expression  impliei 
nothing  more  than  a  sneering  antithesis,  so  frequent  both  in  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  with  the  costly  lessons  given  by  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  and  Prodi- 
kus.  It  cannot  be  understood  to  deny  instruction  given  to  Sokrates  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life. 

•^  I  think  that  the  expression  in  Plato's  Phaedo,  c.  102,  p.  96,  A,  applies  to 
Sokrat§s  himself,  and  not  to  Plato  :  rd  ye  efid  Trai^??,  means  the  mental  ten 
dencies  of  Sokrates  when  a  young  man. 

Respecting  the  physical  studies  probably  sought  and  cultivated  by  SokratSa 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  see  the  instructive  Dissertation  of  Tychsen, 
Ueber  den  Prozess  des  Sokrates,  in  the  Bibliothek  der  Alten  Literatur  und 
Kunat ;  Erstes  Stiick,  p.  43. 

*  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  128,  C.  Kairoi  dairep  ye  al  AoKaivai  oKvXaKeg,  ei 
fiETaT^elg  Koi  Ixveveig  rd  "kex^evra^  etc. 

Whether  Sokratds  can  be  properly  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Anaxag- 
oras  and  Archelaus,  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  which  hardly  merited 
the  skepticism  of  Bayle  (Anaxagoras,  note  R;  Archelaus,  note  A :  com- 
pare Schanbach,  Anaxagorae  Fragmenta,  pp.  23,  27).  That  he  would  seek 
to  acquaint  himself  with  their  doctrines,  and  improve  himself  by  commu* 
ideating  personally  with  them,  is  a  matter  so  probable,  that  the  slenderest 
testimony  suffices   to  make  us  believe  it      Moreover,  as   I   have  before 

TOL.  VIII.  18*  27oc. 
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ttnick  out  AQj  novelties  of  his  own.  And  in  Plato's  dialogaa 
called  *^  Farmenid^s,"  Sokrites  appears  as  a  young  man  full  of 
ardor  for  the  discussion  of  the  Farmenidean  theory,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  Farmenides  and  Zeno,  and  receiving  from 
tliem  instructions  in  the  process  of  dialectical  investigation.  I 
have  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter, ^  noted  the  tenor  of  that 
dialogue,  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  Grecian  philosophy 
presents  itself,  even  at  the  first  dawn  of  dialectics,  as  at  once 
negative  and  positive,  recognizing  the  former  branch  of  method 
no  less  than  the  latter  as  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth.  I 
construe  it  as  an  indication  respecting  the  early  mind  of  Sokrates, 
imbibing  this  conviction  from  the  ancient  Farmenides  and  the 
mature  and  practised  Zeno,  and  imposing  upon  himself,  as  a  con- 
dition of  assent  to  any  hypothesis  or  doctrine,  the  obligation  of 
setting  forth  conscientiously  all  that  could  be  said  against  it,  not  less 
than  all  that  could  be  said  in  its  favor :  however  laborious  such 
a  process  might  be,  and  however  little  appreciated  by  the  multi- 
tude.3  Little  as  we  know  the  circumstances  which  went  tx>  form 
the  remarkable  mind  of  Sokrates,  we  may  infer  from  this  dialogue 
that  he  owes  in  part  his  powerful  negative  vein  of  dialectics  to 
^'  the  double-tongued  and  all-objecting  21eno."  ^ 

To  a  mind  at  all  exigent  on  the  score  of  proof,  physical  science 
as  handled  in  that  day  was  indeed  likely  to  appear  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  hopeless  ;  and  Sokrates,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
life,  deserted  it  altogether.  The  contradictory  hypotheses  which 
lie  heard,  with  the  impenetrable  confusion  which  overhung  the 
subject,  brought  him  even  to  the  conviction,  that  the  gods  intend- 
ed the  machinery  by  which  they  brought  about  asiix^nomical  and 
physical  results  to  remain  unknown,  and  that  it  was  impious,  as 


remarked,  we  have  here  a  good  contemporary  witness,  Ion  of  Chios,  to  the 
fact  of  his  intimacy  with  Archelaus.  In  no  other  sense  than  this  could  a 
man  like  Sokrates  be  said  to  be  the  pupil  of  any  one. 

'  See  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  p.  472. 

'  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Parmenides,  p.  .35,  C  to  136,  E 
«f  which  a  portion  has  already  been  cited  in  my  note  to  the  preieding  cbap 
Iw,  referred  to  in  the  note  above. 

*  Timon  the  Sillographer  ap.  Diogen.  Laert  ix,  25. 

* kptpoTepoyTidaaov  de  fteya  (rdevo^  ovk  aXasre  ivdtf 
2^wyoc,  TtavTCiv  inLA.^nTopoCf  etc. 
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well  as  useless,  to  pry  into  their  secrets.'  His  master  Archelaus, 
though  mainly  occupied  with  physics,  also  speculated  more  or 
less  concerning  moral  subjects ;  concerning  justice  and  injustice, 
the  laws,  etc. ;  and  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  tenet,  that 
justice  and  injustice  were  determined  by  law  or  convention,  not 
by  nature.  From  him,  perhaps,  Sokrates  may  have  been  partly 
led  to  turn  his  mind  in  this  direction.  But  to  a  man  disappointed 
with  physics,  and  having  in  his  bosom  a  dialectical  impulse  power- 
ful, unemployed,  and  restless,  the  mere  realities  of  Athenian  life, 
even  without  Archelaus,  would  suggest  human  relations,  duties, 
action  and  suffering,  as  the  most  interesting  materials  for  contem 
plation  and  discourse.  Sokrates  could  not  go  into  the  public 
assembly,  the  dikastery,  or  even  the  theatre,  without  hearing  dis- 
cussions about  what  was  just  or  unjust,  honorable  or  base,  expe- 
dient or  hurtful,  etc.,  nor  without  having  his  mind  conducted  to 
the  inquiry,  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  large  words  which 
opposing  disputants  often  invoked  with  equal  reverential  confi- 
dence. Along  with  the  dialectic  and  generalizing  power  of  Sok- 
rates, which  formed  his  bond  of  connection  with  such  minds  as 
Plato,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  vigorous  practicality,  a  large 
stock  of  positive  Athenian  experience,  with  which  Xenophon 
ciiiefly  sympathized,  and  which  he  has  brought  out  in  his  "  Mem*- 
orabilia."  Of  these  two  intellectual  tendencies,  combined  with 
a  strong  religious  sentiment,  the  character  of  Sokrates  is  com- 
posed ;  and  all  of  them  were  gratified  at  once,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  admonitory  interrogation  on  the  rules  and  purposes  of 
human  life ;  from  which  there  was  the  less  to  divert  him,  as  he 
had  neither  talents  nor  taste  for  public  speaking. 

That  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  2  Sokrates  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  ;  he  recognized  the  security  and  happiness  of 
man  both  as  the  single  end  of  study,  and  as  the  limiting  principle 


'  Xcnoph.  Mem.  iv,  7,  6.  *OXug  ds  tcjv  ovpavluv^  77  tKaara  6  i^eof  fiijxa^ 
vurai,  ippovTioTT^v  yiyveo'&aL  uneTpenev  ovre  yap  evpera  uvi^pumotg  nvrd 
ivouiCfv  avat,  ovre  ;jfapi^fffi^ai  ^eol^  Hv  jfyeiro  t6v  ^TfTovvra,  a  kKslvoi  aw^' 
»i<r&i  ovK  kjiovTiij'&riaav.  Kivdvvevaai  (T  av  k^  koX  "rrapa^pov^aai  rdv  ravra 
urpifivdvTu^  ovdhf  ffrrov  7  ^/kva^ayopa^  fcape^povriatVt  6  to,  fisyiara  ^pov^at 
)'kI  rwrof  tCjv  ^etjv  fxrixcLv^^  k^tfyelc^ai. 

•  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,   16.      Airdf  dk  nepl  ruv  dv^  pu  n  t  iuv  ^§1 

%  ^  iy  er  y^  etc.     Compare  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 
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whereby  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed.  In  the  present  state  t4 
which  science  has  attained,  nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  look 
back  at  the  rules  which  this  eminent  man  laid  down.  Astronomy 
—  now  exhibiting  the  maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest 
and  most  exact  power  of  predicting  future  phenomena  which 
human  science  has  ever  attained  —  was  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  among  the  divine  mysteries  which  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand, and  madness  to  investigate,  as  Anaxagoras  had  foolishly 
pretended  to  do.  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  there  was  advantage 
in  knowing  enough  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  change  of  seasons,  and  as  guides  for 
voyages,  journeys  by  land,  or  night-watches :  but  thus  much,  he 
said,  might  easily  be  obtained  from  pilots  and  watchmen,  while 
all  beyond  was  nothing  but  waste  of  valuable  time,  exhausting 
thait  mental  effort  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  pro6table  ac- 
quisitions. He  reduced  geometry  to  its  literal  meaning  of  land- 
measuring,  necessary  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  proceed 
correctly  in  the  purchase,  sale,  or  division  of  land,  which  any 
man  of  common  attention  might  do  almost  without  a  teacher ;  but 
silly  and  worthless,  if  carried  beyond,  to  the  study  of  complicated 
diagrams.'  Respecting  arithmetic,  he  gave  the  same  qualified 
permission  of  study ;  but  as  to  general  physics,  or  the  study  of 
Nature,  he  discarded  it  altogether :  "  Do  these  inquirers  (he 
asked)  think  that  they  already  know  human  affairs  well  enough, 
that  they  thus  begin  to  meddle  with  divine  ?  Do  they  think  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  and  the  rain  at 
pleasure,  or  have  they  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity  ?  Surely,  they  must  see  that  such  matters  are  beyond 
human  investigation.  Let  them  only  recollect  how  much  the 
greatest  men,  who  have  attempted  the  investigation,  differ  in 
their  pretended  results,  holding  opinions  extreme  and  opposite  to 
each  other,  like  those  of  madmen !  '*  Such  was  the  view  which 
Sokrates  took  of  physical  science  and  its  prospects.^     It  is  the 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  7,  5. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  12-15.  Plato  entertained  mach  larger  viewB  on  tli4 
fobject  of  ohysical  and  astronomical  studies  than  either  Sokratfe  or  Xea- 
•phon:  8e«  Plato,  Phndius,  c    120,  p.  270,  A^  and  Republic,  vii,  c.  6*1 1 
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▼ery  same  skepticdsm  in  substance,  and  carried  farther  in  degree^ 
though  here  invested  with  a  religious  coloring,  for  which  Rittei 
and  others  so  severely  denounce  Gorgias.  But  looking  at  mat- 
ters as  they  stood  in  440-430  B.C.,  it  ought  not  to  be  accounted 
even  surprising,  much  less  blamable.  To  an  acute  man  of  that 
day,  physical  science  as  then  studied  may  well  be  conceived  to 
have  promised  no  result ;  and  even  to  have  seemed  worse  than 
barren,  if,  like  Sokrates,  he  had  an  acute  perception  how  much 
of  human  happiness  was  forfeited  by  immorality,  and  by  corrigi- 
ble ignorance ;  how  much  might  be  gained  by  devoting  the  same 
amount  of  earnest  study  to  this  latter  object.  Nor  ought  we  to 
omit  remarking,  that  the  objection  of  Sokrates :  "  You  may  judge 
how  unprofitable  are  these  studies,  by  observing  how  widely  the 
students  differ  among  themselves,''  remains  in  high  favor  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  may  constantly  be  seen  employed  against 
theoretical  men,  or  theoretical  arguments,  in  every  department. 

Sokrates  desired  to  confine  the  studies  of  his  hearers  to  human 
matters  as  distinguished  from  divine,  the  latter  comprehending 
astronomy  and  physics.  He  looked  at  all  knowledge  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  human  practice,  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
gods  to  man  as  his  proper  subject  for  study  and  learning,  and 
with  reference  to  which,  therefore,  they  managed  all  the  current 
phenomena  upon  principles  of  constant  and  intelligible  sequence, 
so  that  every  one  who  chose  to  learn,  might  learn,  while  those 
who  took  no  such  pains  suffered  for  their  neglect.  Even  in  these, 
however,  the  most  careful  study  was  not  by  itself  completely  suf- 
ficient ;  for  the  gods  did  not  condescend  to  submit  aU  the  phe- 
nomena to  constant  antecedence  and  consequence,  but  reserved  to 
themselves  the  capital  turns  and  junctures  for  special  sentence.* 
Yet  here  again,  if  a  man  had  been  diligent  in  learning  all  that 

His  treatise  De  Legibus,  however,  written  in  his  old  age,  falls  below  this 
tone. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  1,  7.  Kal  to\>^  (iiXXovTaq  olkov^  re  Kal  no'^eiQ  KoXd^ 
oiicijaeiVy  fiavTLK^g  i<p7i  Trpoadeio'dai.  TtKTovLKbv  fiev  /dp,  ^  ;fa/l<cfVTi- 
«dv,  V  yeupytKoVy  ^  aydpunov  apxiKdv,  ij  rtjv  toiovtuv  ipyuv  i^eraariKdv^  ^ 
XoyiOTLKdVj  ^  oiKOvofjiiKdv,  ^  arpaTijyiKdv  yevitr&ai  —  iravra  ret  roiavra 
um^iffiaTa  koi  ap^puwov  yvCifiy  aiperea  iuofjii^ev  elvat'  Td  (54 
fiiytcra  ruv  iv  rovroii  i^rj  To\>i  -dtoii^  iavTolc  naraXeiKea^af 
i&v  j^d^v   d^Xov  tlvat   Toi(   dp^pcinoi^f  eU. 
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(he  gods  permitted  to  be  learned  ;  and  if,  besides,  he  was  aflBidv* 
ous  in  pious  court  to  them,  and  in  soliciting  special  information 
by  way  of  prophecy,  they  would  be  gracious  to  him,  and  signify 
beforehand  how  they  intended  to  act  in  putting  the  final  hand  and 
in  settling  the  undecipherable  portions  of  the  problem.*  The 
kindness  of  the  gods  in  replying  through  their  oracles,  or  sending 
information  by  sacrificial  signs  or  prodigies,  in  cases  of  grave 
difficulty,  was,  in  the  view  of  Sokrates,  one  of  the  most  signal 
evidences  of  their  care  for  the  human  race.'2  To  seek  access  to 
these  prophecies,  or  indications  of  special  divine  intervention  to 
come,  was  the  proper  supplementary  business  of  any  one  who 
had  done  as  much  for  himself  as  could  be  done  by  patient  study .^ 
But  as  it  was  madness  in  a  man  to  solicit  special  information 
From  the  gods  on  matters  which  they  allowed  him  to  learn  by  his 
own  diligence,  so  it  was  not  less  madness  in  him  to  investigate  as 
a  learner  that  which  they  chose  to  keep  back  for  their  own 
specialty  of  will.^ 

Such  was  the  capital  innovation  made  by  Sokrates  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  Athenian  study,  bringing  down  philosophy,  tc 
use  the  expression  of  Cicero,^  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth  ;  and 
such  his  attempt  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  was,  and 
was  not,  scientifically  discoverable  ;  an  attempt  remarkable,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  his  conviction  that  the  scientific  and  the  religious 
point  of  view  mutually  excluded  one  another,  so  that  where  the 
latter  began,  the  former  ended.  It  was  an  innovation,  inestima 
ble,  in  respect  to  the  new  matter  which  it  let  in ;  of  little  import, 
as  regards  that  which  it  professed  to  exclude.  For  in  point  of 
fact,  physical  science,  though  par:ially  discouraged,  was  never 
absolutely  excluded,  through  any  prevalence  of  that  systematic 
disapproval  which  he,  in  conunon  with  the  multitude  of  his  day, 


*  Xenopli.  Mem.  i,  1,  9-19.  'Etfuj  6e  deiv^  a  fiev  [la'dovTOQ  iroieiv  HuKav 
OL  deol^  fiav^iiveiv  •  a  de  firj  6j]7ui  Toiq  av&pw'noLq  iari^  irEipd(r&ai  did 
uavTiKTiq  TTaou  tow  ^euv  izwdavEO^aL'  Toiiq  yap  i9foi)f,  o/f  hv  IKst^  ciffi, 
ftrifialveiv. 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i,  4,  15;  iv,  3,  12.  When  Xenophon  was  deliberating 
whether  he  should  take  military  service  under  Cyrus  the  younger,  he  con* 
Bul'^d  Sokrates,  who  advised  him  to  go  to  Delphi  and  submit  the  case  t€ 
the  oracle  (Xen.  Anabas.  iii,  1,5).  '  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  7, 10. 

*  Xenopb.  Mem.  1,  9 ,  iv,  7,  6.  •  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v,  4, 10 
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entertained:  if  it  became  comparatively  neglected,  this  arose 
ratlier  from  the  greater  popularity,  and  the  more  abundant  and 
accessible  matter,  of  that  which  he  introduced.  Physical  or  as- 
tronomical  science  was  narrow  in  amount,  known  only  to  few,  and 
even  with  those  few  it  did  not  admit  of  being  expanded,  en- 
livened, or  turned  to  much  profitable  account  in  discussion.  But 
the  moral  and  political  phenomena  on  which  Sokrates  turned  the 
light  of  speculation  were  abundant,  varied,  familiar,  and  interest- 
ing to  every  one  ;  comprising  —  to  translate  a  Greek  line  which 
he  was  fond  of  quoting  —  "  all  the  good  and  evil  which  has  be- 
fallen you  in  your  home  ;"^  connected  too,  not  merely  with  the 
realities  of  the  present,  but  also  with  the  literature  of  the  past, 
through  the  gnomic  and  other  poets. 

The  motives  which  determined  this  important  innovation,  as  to 
the  subject  of  study,  exhibits  Sokrates  chiefly  as  a  religious  man 
and  a  practical,  philanthropic  preceptor,  the  Xenophontic  hero. 
His  innovations,  not  less  important,  as  to  method  and  doctrine, 
place  before  us  the  philosopher  and  dialectician ;  the  other  side 
of  his  character,  or  the  Platonic  hero ;  faintly  traced,  indeed,  yet 
still  recognized  and  identified  by  Xenophon. 

"  Sokrates,"  says  the  latter,2  "  continued  incessantly  discussing 
human  affairs  (the  sense  of  this  word  will  be  understood  by  what 
has  been  said  above,  page  420);  investigating :  What  is  piety  ? 
What  is  impiety  ?  What  is  the  honorable  and  the  base  ?  What 
is  the  just  and  the  unjust  ?  What  is  temperance  or  unsound 
mind  ?  What  is  courage  or  cowardice  ?  What  is  a  city?  What 
»s  the  character  fit  for  a  citizen  ?  What  is  authority  over  men  ? 
What  is  the  character  befitting  the  exercise  of  such  authority  ? 
and  other  similar  questions.  Men  who  knew  these  matters  he 
accounted  good  and  honorable  ;  men  who  were  ignorant  of  them 
he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

Sokrates,  says  Xenophon  again,  in  another  passage,  considered 
that  the  dialectic  process  consisted  in  coming  together  and  taking 
common  counsel,  to  distinguish  and  distribute  thirgs  into  gener^v 
or  families,  so  as  to  learn  what  each  separate  thing  really  was. 
To  go  through  this  process  carefully  was  indispensable,  as  the 
■■■  11.  ■■  ■■■■■111  ■ 

'  'Ottl  Tui  iv  (leyiipoiai  kokov  t*  dya^ov  re  rirvKTOi 
*Xenoph.  Mem  i,  I.  16 
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only  waj  of  enabling  a  man  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  ai.  ^ing 
at  good  objects  and  avoiding  bad.  To  be  so  practised  as  lo  be 
able  to  do  it  readily,  was  essential  to  make  a  man  a  good  leader 
or  adviser  of  others.  Every  man  who  had  gone  through  the 
process,  and  come  to  know  what  each  thing  was,  could  also  of 
course  define  it  and  explain  it  to  others  ;  but  if  he  did  not  know, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  went  wrong  himself,  and  put  others 
wrong  besides.  Moreover,  Aristotle  says :  "  To  Sokrates  we 
may  unquestionably  assign  two  novelties;  inductive  discourses, 
and  the  definitions  of  general  terms."  ^ 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  5,  11,  12.  'AXAd  roif  eyKpuTeai  fiovoi^  ^^egtl  oKoneh 
rd,  KpcLTiara  TL)v  npayfidraVy  Kal  X6y<f)  Kal  epytp  diaXeyovTag  /card 
yev^,  TO,  [lev  aya^d,  npoaipelcrdai^  tCjv  6e  kckuv  dirix^ff^ai.  Kal  ovro^ 
l^ri  apioTovc  re  koI  evdaiuoveoTuTOVf  dvdpaq  yiyvetr&aL,  kuI  diaXiyead  at 
ivvQTUTarovc.  'Eifnj  dk  Kal  rd  SiaXeyeaT^at  bvofiao'^TfvaL,  ec  tov 
avviovT ag  Koivy  j3ovXevea^ai  dia?.iyovTac  tcard  yivtf  rd 
icpdy fjiara'  deiv  ovv  neipda^ai  on  fidXiara  npd^  tovto  troLfwv  kavrbv 
irapaoKEvd^eiVf  Kal  tovtov  udXiora  knifieXeia-daL  •  Ik  tovtov  ydp  yiyvea^ai 
avdpag  dpioTovc  re  Kal  TfyeuoviKurdrovc  Kal  diaksKTiKUTuTovc. 

Surely,  the  etymology  here  given  by  Xenophon  or  Sokrates,  of  the  word 
diaXeyetr^at^  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory  ? 

Again,  iv,  6,  1.  XcjKpdrij^  de  rovg  fiev  eidorag  tl  eKaarov  ei^  rCtv  ovtcjv^ 
kvofjiiC^  Kal  Tolg  dX^otg  dv  k^riyeia^aL  dvvao'&ai  •  tov^  6e  fiij  eiddraf^  ovdev 
k<^ij  "davfiaarbv  eivai,  avToi)c  ds  oipuXXeai^ai  xal  dXkovc  o^pdXXeiv,  ^Qv  svekq 
OKOTtdv  avv  Totc  avvovai,  tl  eKaarov  elij  ruv  ovruVy  ovdiTroT*  eXijye  •  lldvTa 
fiev  ovv,  y  diupi^ero,  iroXi)  dv  kpyov  eirj  die^eX^elv  hf  oooig  de  Kal  rdv 
rpbnov  TT]^  kinaKhJjeo}^  dij/.uaeiv  olfiat^  roaavra  Xe^u. 

'  Aristot.  Metaphys.  i,  6,  3,  p.  987,  b.  Sw/cpdrouf  de  nepl  jnev  rd  jj^ixd 
npayfiarevofievoVj  nepl  de  Tfjq  oTujg  <j>vaeug  ovdev  —  ev  fievToi  rovroig  rd 
Ka^oXov  ^ijTovvTO^  Kal  nepl  opia/xcjv  kniaTTjaavTog  irpu'^ov  t^v  dtdvoiav,  etc. 
Again,  xiii,  4,  6-8,  p.  1078,  b.  Avo  ydp  eoriv  d  tic  dv  dnodoiij  ^fjKpdrei 
diKaiDCi  ^o'^f  ^  knaKTtKoi)^  Xoyovc  Koi  rb  dpi^ea-&ai  «ai^- 
6?.ov:  compare  xiii,  9,  35,  p.  1086,  b;  Cicero,  Topic,  x,  42. 

These  two  attributes,  of  the  discussions  carried  on  by  Sokrates,  zpiain 
the  epithet  attached  to  him  by  Timon  the  Sillographer,  that  he  wta  th« 
leader  and  originator  of  the  accurate  talkers :  — 

'E/c  d'  dpa  tCjv  dneKXive  Ati^o^dof,  ivvofzoXeaxvCi 
'EXXt/vcjv  inaoidbc  uKpi^oXoyovc   dno^yva^^ 
fAvKT^p,  f>riTopdfiVKTO^^  iiitarrtKb^y  eipuvevrijg. 

(ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  19.) 

Tc  a  large  proportion  of  hearers  of  that  time,  as  of  other  times,  aoat' 
rate  0i»nking  and  talking  appeared  petty  and  in  bad  taste .  i^  dKpifio^im 
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I  borrow  here  intentionally  from  Xenophon  in  preference  to 
Plato ;  since  the  former,  tamely  describing  a  process  which  he 
hnperfectly  appreciated,  identifies  it  so  much  the  more  completely 
with  the  real  Sokrates,  and  is  thus  a  better  witness  than  Plato, 
whose  genius  not  only  conceived  but  greatly  enlarged  it,  for  didac- 
tic purposes  of  his  own.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  some 
mental  effort  is  required  to  see  anything  important  in  the  words 
Df  Xenophon ;  so  familiar  has  every  student  been  rendered  with 
the  ordinary  terms  and  gradations  of  logic  and  classification, — 
such  as  genus,  definition,  individual  things  as  comprehended  in  a 
genus ;  what  each  thing  is,  and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc. 
But  familiar  as  these  words  have  now  become,  they  denote  a  men- 
tal process,  of  which,  in  440-430  b.c.,  few  men  besides  Sokrates 
had  any  conscious  perception.  Of  course,  men  conceived  and 
described  things  in  classes,  as  is  implied  in  the  very  form  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  habitual  junction  of  predicates  with  subjects  in 
common  speech.  They  explained  their  meaning  clearly  and  forci- 
bly in  particular  cases:  they  laid  dowft  maxims,  argued  questions, 
stated  premises,  and  drew  conclusions,  on  trials  in  the  dikastery, 
or  debates  in  the  assembly :  they  had  an  abundant  poetical  litera- 
ture, which  appealed  to  every  variety  of  emotion  :  they  were 
beginning  to  compile  historical  narrative,  intermixed  with  reflec- 
tion and  criticism.  But  though  all  this  was  done,  and  often 
admirably  well  done,  it  was  wanting  in  that  analytical  conscious- 
ness which  would  have  enabled  any  one  to  describe,  explain,  or 
vindicate  what  he  was  doing.  The  ideas  of  men  —  speakers  as 
well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as  the  recipient 
multitude  —  were  associated  together  in  groups  favorable  rather 
to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetorical  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive effect,  than  to  methodical  generalization,  to  scientific 
conception,  or  to  proof  either  inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex 
act  of  attention  which  enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and 
rectify  their  own  mental  process,  was  only  just  beginning.  It  was 
a  recent  novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers,  to  analyze 


fiiKpoiTpeTig  (Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  iv,  4,  p.  1122,  bj  also  Aristot. 
Metaphys.  ii,  3,  p.  995,  a).  Even  Plato  thinks  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
sort  of  apology  for  it  (Theaetet.  c.  102,  p.  184,  C).  No  doubt  Timon  used 
the  word  dKpi0o'Kdyovf  in  a  sneering  sense 
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the  ooinpoiLent  parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound  some 
precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.  Protagoras  was  just 
letting  forth  various  grammatical  distinctions,  while  ProdikuB 
iiscriminated  the  significations  of  words  nearly  equivalent  and 
liable  to  be  confounded.  All  these  proceedings  appeared  then  so 
new!  as  to  incur  the  ridicule  even  of  Plato :  yet  they  were 
branches  of  that  same  analytical  tendency  which  Sokrates  now 
carried  into  scientific  inquiry.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
one  before  him  ever  used  the  words  genus  and  species,  originally 
meaning  family  and  form,  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  — 
called  by  logicians  names  of  the  second  intention  —  which  imply 
distinct  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and 
enable  us  to  consider  and  criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All 
of  them  grew  out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  sub* 
sequent  philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their 
beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  Sokrates. 

To  comprehend  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  struck  out 
by  Sokrates,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  intellectual  paths  pur- 
sued by  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  He  set  to  himself 
distinct  and  specific  problems:  "  What  is  justice?  What  is 
piety,  courage,  political  government  ?  What  is  it  which  is  really 
denoted  by  such  great  and  important  names,  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  or  happiness  of  man  ? "  Now  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  Demokritus,  the  Pytha- 
goreans, all  had  still  present  to  their  minds  those  vast  and  undi- 
vided problems  which  had  been  transmitted  down  from  the  old 
poets ;  bending  their  minds  to  the  invention  of  some  system  which 
would  explain  them  all  at  once,  or  assist  the  imagination  in  con- 
ceiving both  how  the  Kosmos  first  began,  and  how  it  continued 
to  move  on.^     Ethics  and  physics,  man  and  nature,  were  all 

How  slowly  grammatical  analysis  proceeded  among  the  Greeks,  and 
how  long  it  was  before  thej  got  at  what  are  now  elementary  ideas  in  eyery 
ijistmcted  man's  mind,  may  be  seen  in  Grafenhahn  Geschichte  der  Klassis* 
chen  Philologie  im  Alterthum,  sects.  89-92,  etc.  On  this  point,  these 
iophists  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  in  advance  of  their  age. 

*  This  same  tendency,  to  break  off  from  the  vague  aggregate  then  con- 
eeiTed  as  physics,  is  discernible  in  the  Hippokratic  treatises,  and  even  in 
tiie  treatise  De  Antique  Medicine,  which  M.  Littr^  places  first  in  his  edition 
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blended  together ;  and  the  Pythagoreans,  who  explained  al)  nature 
by  numbers  and  numerical  relations,  applied  the  same  explana* 
tion  to  moral  attributes,  considering  justice  to  be  symbolized  by 
a  perfect  equation,  or  by  four,  the  first  of  all  square  numbers.' 
These  eaily  philosophers  endeavored  to  find  out  the  beginnings, 
the  component  elements,  the  moving  cause  or  causes,  of  things  in 
the  mass; 2  but  the  logical  distribution  into  genus,  species,  and 
individuals,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  them,  or  to 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  distinct  attention  by  any  one  before 
Sokrates.  To  study  ethics,  or  human  dispositions  and  ends,  apart 
from  the  physical  world,  and  according  to  a  theory  of  their  own, 
referring  to  human  good   and  happiness  as  the  sovereign  and 

and  considers  to  be  the  production  of  Hippokrates  himself,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  contemporary  with  Sokrates.  On  this  subject  of  authorsliip,  how- 
ever, other  critics  do  not  agree  with  him :  see  the  question  examined  in  his 
vol.  i,  ch.  xii,  p.  295,  seq. 

Hippokrates,  if  he  be  the  author,  begins  by  deprecating  the  attempt  to 
connect  the  study  of  medicine  with  physical  or  astronomical  hypothesis  (c. 
2),  and  he  farther  protests  against  the  procedure  of  various  medical  writers 
and  sophists,  or  philosopher,  such  as  Empedokl§s,  who  set  themselves  to 
make  out  "  what  man  was  from  the  beginning,  how  he  began  first  to  exist, 
and  in  what  manner  he  was  constructed,"  (c.  20.)  This  does  not  belong, 
he  says,  to  medicine,  which  ought  indeed  to  be  studied  as  a  comprehensive 
whole,  but  as  a  whole  determined  by  and  bearing  reference  to  its  own  end 
"  You  ought  to  study  the  nature  of  man ;  what  he  is  with  reference  to  that 
which  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  to  all  his  other  occupations  or  habits,  and  to 
Vhe  consequences  resulting  from  each :"  o,  tl  iariv  avi^puxroc  npdc  to,  iaSto- 
ueva  Kal  TTivo/nEvn,  Kai  6,  ri  Trpdf  to,  a?i\a  kiririjdevjLiaTa^  xal  d,  r*  a^'  kKuarov 

The  spirit,  in  which  Hippokrates  here  approaches  the  study  of  medicine, 
is  exceedingly  analo<^ous  to  that  which  dictated  the  innovation  of  Sokrat^^ 
in  respect  to  the  study  of  ethics.  The, same  character  pervades  the  treatise, 
De  Acre,  Locis  et  Aquis,  a  definite  and  predetermined  field  of  inquiry,  and 
the  Hippokratic  treatises  generally. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  i,  5,  p.  985,  986.  rd  fzev  roiovSe  tuv  dpi^fjtcjv  Trai^oc 
diKoioavvi],  rd  6e  Toiovde  ^vx^  koI  vovf,  irepov  6e  Kaipb^,  etc.  Ethica  Mag- 
na, i,  1.  ij  dtKaioavvTj  apf&fib^  lauKig  iao^ :  see  Brandis,  Gresch.  der  6r. 
Rom.  Philos.  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  p.  492. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphys.  iii,  3,  p.  998,  A.  Olov  ^EfinedoKTi^c  ^i^P  'ca^  ^dup 
ual  T<1  fierd  TovTLiVy  otolx^'-^  (feijaiv  elvai  k^  uv  karl  rd.  ovra  kvvnapxov- 
T«v,  dA^'  oh  K  wc  y  ev  Tf  Xiyei  ravra  rdv  6vtuv.  That  generic  division 
Mid  subdivision  was  unknown  or  unpractised  by  these  early  men,  is  noticed 
by  Plato  (Sophist.  0.  114,  p.  207,  D.) 
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comprehensive  end ;  ^  to  treat  each  of  the  great  and  familiar 
words  designating  moi*al  attributes,  as  logical  aggregates  compre- 
hending many  judgments  in  particular  cases,  and  connoting  a 
certain  harmony  or  consistency  of  purpose  among  the  separate 
judgments ,  to  bring  many  of  these  latter  into  comparison,  by  a 
scrutinizing  dialectical  process,  so  as  to  test  the  consistency  and 
completeness  of  the  logical  aggregate  or  general  notion,  as  it 
stood  in  every  man's  mind:  all  these  were  parts  of  the  same 
forward  movement  which  Sokrates  originated. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  great  progress  to  break  down  th« 
unwieldy  mass  conceived  by  former  philosophers  as  science ; 
and  to  study  ethics  apart,  with  a  reference,  more  or  less  distinct^ 
to  their  own  appropriate  end.  Nay,  we  see,  if  we  may  trust  the 
''  Phaedon  "  of  Plato,"2  that  Sokrates,  before  he  resolved  on  such 
pronounced  severance,  had  tried  to  construct,  or  had  at  least 
yearned  after,  an  undivided  and  reformed  system,  including 
physics  also  under  the  ethical  end  ;  a  scheme  of  optimistic 
physics,  applying  the  general  idea,  "  What  was  best"  as  the 
commanding  principle,  from  whence  physical  explanations  were 

Aristotle  thinks  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  some  faint  and  obscare  notion 
of  the  logical  genus,  izEpl  rov  t'l  k  a  t  iv  rjp^avro  fiev  Xeyeiv  Kal  dpi^etrdai^ 
Xiav  de  dnXiJg  knpayfiaTEv^ijaav  (Metaphys.  i,  5,  29,  p.  986,  B).  Bat  we  see 
by  comparing  two  other  passages  in  that  treatise  (xiii,  4,  6,  p.  1078,  b,  with 
i,  5,  2,  p.  985,  b)  that  the  Pythagorean  definitions  of  xatpdc^  rd  dUaiov^  etc^ 
were  nothing  more  than  certain  numerical  fancies;  so  that  these  words 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  designated,  in  their  view,  logical  genera.  Nor 
can  the  ten  Pythagorean  avaroixiai,  or  parallel  series  of  contraries,  be  called 
by  that  name ;  arranged  in  order  to  gratify  a  fancy  about  the  perfection  of 
the  number  ten,  which  fancy  afterwards  seems  to  have  passed  to  Aristotle 
himself,  when  drawing  up  his  ten  predicaments. 

See  a  valuable  Excursus  upon  the  Aristotelian  expressions  ri  kari  —  -^z 
Tjv  eivaif  etc.,  appended  to  Schwegler's  edition  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysieih 
vol.  ii,  p.  369,  p.  378. 

About  the  few  and  imperfect  definitions  which  Aristotle  seems  also  to 
ascribe  to  Demokritus,  see  Trendeleuburg,  Comment,  ad  Aristot.  lye  Ani- 
m^,  p.  212. 

'  Aristotle  remarks  about  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they  referred  the  virtuea 
to  number  and  numerical  relations,  not  giving  to  them  a  theory  of  theii 
•wn :  To^  ydp  dperds  eig  rot)c  api^fioi}^  avdycjv  ov  ic  o  i  k  e  I  av  nav  ap^ 
rwv  rijv  ^  e  upiav  knoieiro  (Ethic.  Magn.  i,  1 ). 

'  Plato,  Phsdon,  c.  102,  seq.^  pp.  96,  97. 
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lo  be  deduced ;  which  he  hoped  to  find,  but  did  not  find,  io 
Anaxagoras.  But  it  was  a  still  greater  advance  to  seize,  and 
push  out  in  conscious  application,  the  essential  features  of  that 
logical  process,  upon  the  correct  performance  of  which  all  our 
security  for  general  truth  depends.  The  notions  of  genius, 
subordinate  genera,  and  individuals  as  comprehended  under 
them,  —  we  need  not  here  notice  the  points  on  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  differed  from  each  other  and  from  the  modern  concep- 
tions on  that  subject,  —  were  at  that  time  newly  brought  into 
clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind.  The  profusion  of  logical 
distribution  employed  in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  such  as 
the  Sophistes  and  the  Politicus,  seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish 
to  familiarize  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as  well 
as  to  enlarge  its  development,  and  diversify  its  mode  of  applica- 
tion. He  takes  numerous  indirect  opportunities  of  bringing  it 
out  into  broad  light,  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  his  dialogists 
answers  implying  complete  inattention  to  it,  exposed  afterwards 
in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  by  Sokrates.i  What  was  now  begun 
by  Sokrates,  and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as  part  in  a 
comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic  by  the  genius  of  Aristotle ; 
a  system  which  was  not  only  of  extraordinary  value  in  reference 
to  the  processes  and  controversies  of  its  time,  but  which  also, 
having  become  insensibly  worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed 
men,  has  contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  habits 


'  As  one  specimen  among  many,  see  Plato,  Thesetet.  c.  11,  p.  H6,  D.  It 
is  maintained  by  Brandis,  and  in  part  by  C  Heyder  (see  Heyder,  Kritische 
Darstellung  und  Vergleichung  der  Aristotelischen  und  Hegelschen  Dialek- 
tik,  part  i,  pp.  85,  129),  that  the  logical  process,  called  division,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  employed  by  Sokrates  along  with  definitior 
but  begins  with  Plato :  in  proof  of  which  they  remark  that,  in  the  two  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  called  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  wherein  this  process  is  most 
abundantly  employed,  Sokrates  is  not  the  conductor  of  the  conversation. 

Little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance,  I  think  ;  and  the  terms  in 
irhich  Xenophon  describes  the  method  of  Sokrates  [diaXeyovrag  Kard.  yevij 
rd  TTpayfiara,  Mem.  iv,  5,  12)  seem  to  imply  the  one  process  as  well  as  the 
othei  :  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  apart,  with  so  abun- 
dant a  talker  as  Sokrates.  Plato  doubtless  both  enlarged  and  systematized 
the  metiiod  in  every  way,  and  especially  made  greater  use  of  the  process  of 
division,  because  he  pushed  the  dialogue  further  into  positive  scieL.ti£ie 
reaeATch  than  Sokrates. 
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of  modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  been  now  enlarged  and 
recast,  by  some  modern  authors  —  especially  by  Mr..  John  Stuart 
Mill,  in  his  admirable  System  of  Logic  —  into  a  structure  com- 
mensurate witb  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  extensicn  of 
positive  method  belonging  to  tne  present  day,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  distance,  between  the  best  modern  logic  and  that  of 
Aristotle,  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between  Aristotle  and  those 
who  preceded  him  by  a  century,  Empedokles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
the  Pythagoreans  ;  and  that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these 
latter  commences  with  Sokrates. 

By  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Aristotle,  the  growth  as  well 
as  the  habitual  use  of  logical  classi  Heat  ion  is  represented  as  con- 
current with  an;^  dependent  upon  dialectics.  In  this  methodized 
discussion,  so  much  in  harmony  with  the  marked  sociability  of 
the  Greek  character,  the  quick  recurrerce  of  short  question  and 
answer  was  needful  as  a  stimulus  to  the  attention,  at  a  time  when 
the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  reflection  on  abstract  subjects  had 
been  so  little  cultivated.  But  the  dialectics  of  Sokrates  had  far 
greater  and  more  important  peculiarities  than  this.  We  must 
always  consider  his  method  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to 
which  he  applied  it.  As  those  subjects  were  not  recondite  or 
special,  but  bore  on  the  practical  life  of  the  house,  the  market- 
place, the  city,  the  dikastery,  the  gymnasium,  or  the  temple,  with 
which  every  one  was  familiar,  so  Sokrates  never  presented  him- 
self as  a  teacher,  nor  as  a  man  having  new  knowledge  to  commu- 
nicate. On  the  contrary,  he  disclaimed  such  pretensions,  uniformly 
and  even  ostentatiously.  But  the  subjects  on  which  he  talked 
were  just  those  which  every  one  professed  to  know  perfectly  and 
thorouglily,  and  on  which  every  one  believed  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  instruct  others,  rather  than  to  require  instruction  i'or 
himself.  On  such  questions  as  these :  What  is  justice  'i  WhaJ 
Ls  piety?  What  is  a  democracy?  What  is  a  law?  every 
man  fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident  opinion,  and  even 
wondered  that  any  other  person  should  feel  a  difficulty.  When 
Sokrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand,  and  with  very 
little  reflection.  The  answer  purported  to  be  the  explanation  or 
definition  of  a  term  —  familiar,  indeed,  but  of  wide  and  oompre- 
hensive  import  —  given  by  one  who  had  never  before  tried  t4 
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render  to  himself  an  acccant  of  what  it  meant.     Having  got  this 
answer,  Sokrates  put  fresh  questions,  applying  i ;  to  specific  cases^, 
to  which  the  respondent  was  compelled  to  give  answers  incon- 
sistent with  the  first ;  thus  showing  that  the  definition  was  either 
too  narrow,  or  too  wide,  or  defective  in  some  essential  condition. 
The  respondent  then  amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude 
to  other  questions,  which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  incon- 
sistent with  the   amendment ;  and   the  respondent,  after  many 
attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could  make  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  original  query,  which  had  at  first  appeared  so 
easy  and  familiar.    Or,  if  he  did  not  himself  admit  this,  the  hearers 
at  least  felt  it  forcibly.     The  dialogue,  as  given  to  us,  commonly 
ends  with  a  result  purely  negative,  proving  that  the  respondent  was 
incompetent  to  answer  the  question  proposed  to  him,  in  a  manner 
consistent  and  satisfactory  even  to  himself.     Sokrates,  as  he  pro- 
fessed from  the  beginning  to  have  no  positive  theory  to  support., 
so  he  maintains  to  the  end  the  same  air  of  a  learner,  who  would  be 
glad  to  solve  the  difllculty  if  he  could,  but  regrets  to  find  himself 
disappointed  of  that  instruction  which  the  respondent  had  promised. 
We  see  by  this  description  of  the   cross-examining  path  of 
this  remarkable  man,  how  intimate  was  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  dialectic  method  and  the  logical  distribution  of  par- 
ticulars into  species  and  genera.     The  discussion  first  raised  by 
Sokrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large  generic  term , 
the  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up,  bring  the  answer  given  into 
collision  with  various  particulars  which  it  ought  not  to  compre- 
hend, yet  does  ;  or  with  others,  which  it   ought  to  comprehend, 
but  does  not.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  latent  and  undefined 
cluster  of  association,  which  has  grown  up  round  a  familiar  term, 
is  as  it  were   penetrated  by  a  f?:xijenting  leaven,  forcing   it  to 
expand  into  discernible  portions,  and  bringing  the  appropriate 
function  which  the  term  ought  to  fulfil,  to  become  a  subject  of 
distinct  consciousness.    The  inconsistencies  into  which  the  hearer 
h  betrayed  in  his  various  answers,  ^proclaim  to  him  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  full  conceptior 
of  the  common  attribute  which  binds  together  the  various  par 
ticulars  embraced  under  some  term  which  is  ever  upon  bis  lips 
or  perhaps  enable  him  to  detect  a  different  fact,  not  less  impor 
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tant^  that  there  is  no  such  common  attribute,  and  that  the  general- 
ization is  merely  nominal  and  fallacious.  In  either  case,  he  is 
put  upon  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the 
generalization,  and  lights  him  on  to  that  which  Flato^  calls, 
seeing  the  one  in  the  many,  and  the  many  in  the  one.  Without 
any  predecessor  to  copy,  Sokrates,  fell  as  it  were  instinctively 
into  that  which  Aristotle'^  describes  as  the  double  track  of  the 
dialectic  process ;  breaking  up  the  one  into  many,  and  recom- 
bining  the  many  into  one ;  the  former  duty,  at  once  the  first  and 
the  most  essential,  Sokrates  performed  directly  by  his  analytical 
string  of  questions ;  the  latter,  or  synthetical  process,  was  one 
which  he  did  not  often  directly  undertake,  but  strove  so  to  arm 
and  stimulate  the  hearer's  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  for 
himself.  This  one  and  many  denote  the  logical  distribution  of  a 
multifarious  subject-matter  under  generic  terms,  with  clear  under- 
standing of  the  attributes  implied  or  connoted  by  each  term,  so 
as  to  discriminate  those  particulars  to  which  it  really  applies. 
At  a  moment  when  such  logical  distribution  was  as  yet  novel  as 
a  subject  of  consciousness,  it  could  hardly  have  been  probed  and 
laid  out  in  the  mind  by  any  less  stringent  process- than  the  cross- 
examining  dialectics  of  Sokrates,  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
some  attempts  at  definition  hastily  given  by  respondents ;  that 
"inductive  discourse  and  search  for  (clear  general  notions  or) 
definitions  of  general  terms,"  which  Aristotle  so  justly  points  out 
as  his  peculiar  innovation. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  persuasion  of  religious  mission 
under  which  Sokrates  acted  in  pursuing  this  system  of  conversa 
tion  and  interrogation.    He  probably  began  it  in  a  tentative  way,^ 

'  Plato,  Phaedrus,  c.  109,  p.  265,  D :  Sophistes,  c.  83,  p.  253,  E. 

'  Aristot.  Topic,  yiii,  14,  p.  164,  b.  2.  ^Earl  fiev  yap  tjc  dirA«5  eiireiv 
diaXexTLKdCj  6  izpoTaTiKbi  koX  kvaraTiKoq.  'Effrt  de  rd  fikv  irporeivetrdai^  e  v 
noieiv  rd  irXeii^  {del  ydp  iv  5Xug  XijtpT^^vai  npog  b  6  Xoyo^}  rd  <r  kviaraa^ 
f^oi,  rb  iv  iroXXii'  ij  yap  diaipei  ^  dvaipei,  to  fikv  didoii^f  rd  d* o{>,  tuv 
nporeivofievuv. 

It  was  from  Sokrat^  that  dialectic  skill  derived  its  great  extension  and 
development  (Aristot.  Metaphjs.  xiii,  4,  p.  1078,  b. 

'  What  Plato  makes  Sokrates  say  in  the  Eathjphron,  c.  12,  p.  11,  D,  Aicwv 
ilfd  ffo^^y  etc.,  may  be  accounted  as  tme  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  the 
active  career  of  SokratSs;  compare  the  Hippias  Minor,  c.  18,  p.  376,  Bi 
lAch€8,  c.  33,  p.  200,  E. 
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«pon  a  modest  scale,  and  under  the  pressure  of  logical  embar- 
rassment weighing  on  his  own  mind.  But  as  he  proceeded,  and 
found  himself  successful,  as  well  as  acquiring  reputation  among  a 
certain  circle  of  friends,  his  earnest  soul  became  more  and  more 
penetrated  with  devotion  to  that  which  he  regarded  as  a  duty. 
It  was  at  this  time  probably,  that  his  friend  Chaerephon  came 
back  with  the  oracular  answer  from  Delphi,  noticed  a  few  pages 
above,  to  which  Sokrates  himself  alludes  as  having  prompted 
him  to  extend  the  range  of  his  conversation,  and  to  question  a 
class  of  persons  whom  he  had  not  before  ventured  to  approach, 
the  noted  politicians,  poets,  and  artisans.  He  found  them  more 
confident  than  humbler  individuals  in  their  own  wisdom,  but 
quite  as  unable  to  reply  to  his  queries  without  being  driven  to 
contradictory  answers. 

Such  scrutiny  of  the  noted  men  in  Athens  is  made  to  stand 
prominent  in  the  "  Platonic  Apology,"  because  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  unpopularity  which  Sokrates  at  once  laments 
and  accounts  for  before  the  dikasts.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  it 
was  the  most  impressive  portion  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  eyes 
both  of  enemies  and  admirers,  as  well  as  the  most  flattering  to 
his  own  natural  temper.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
present  this  part  of  the  general  purpose  of  Sokrates  —  or  of  his 
divine  mission,  if  we  adopt  his  own  language  —  as  if  it  were  the 
whole ;  and  to  describe  him  as  one  standing  forward  merely  to 
unmask  select  leading  men,  politicians,  sophists,  poets,  or  others, 
who  had  acquired  unmerited  reputation,  and  were  puffed  up  with 
foolish  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  being  in  reality  shallow  and 
incompetent.  Such  an  idea  of  Sokrates  is  at  once  inadequate 
and  erroneous.  His  conversation,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
was  absolutely  universal  and  indiscriminate ;  while  the  mental 
defect  which  he  strove  to  rectify  was  one  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
leading  men,  but  common  to  them  with  the  mass  of  mankind, 
though  seeming  to  be  exaggerated  in  them,  partly  because  more 
is  expected  from  them,  partly  because  the  general  feeling  of 
self-estimation  stands  at  a  higher  level,  naturally  and  reason 
ably,  in  their  bosoms,  than  in  those  of  ordinary  persons.  That 
defect  was,  the  "seeming  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,"  on  human  life  with   its  duties,  purposes,  and  coo 
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ditions  ,  the  knowledge  of  which  Sokrat^  called  empliflfr 
cally  "  human  wisdom,"  and  regarded  as  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  freeman  ;  while  he  treated  othei  branches  of  science  af 
above  the  level  of  man,^  and  as  a  stretch  of  curiosity,  not  merely 
superfluous,  but  reprehensible.  His  warfare  against  such  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  in  one  man  as  well  as  another,  upon 
those  subjects  —  for  with  him,  I  repeat,  we  must  never  disconnect 
the  method  from  the  subjects  —  clearly  marked  even  in  Xeno- 
phoU)  is  abundantly  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fertile 
genius  of  Plato,  and  constituted  the  true  missionary  scheme 
whiclf  pervaded  the  last  half  of  his  long  life;  a  scheme  far 
more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  generous,  than  those  anti- 
sophistic  polemics  which  are  assigned  to  him  by  so  many  authors 
as  his  prominent  object.^ 

In  pursuing  the  thread  of  his  examination,  there  was  no  topic 
upon  which  Sokrates  more  frequently  insisted,  than  the  contrast 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  i,  1,  12-16.  Horepov  wore  voftiaavre^  Ikuvu^  ^&ti 
Tuv^pciyireia  eiSivtu  Ipxovrai  (the  physical  philosophers)  eTzl  rd  rcepl  rCtv 
TOLvvTuv  ^povTi^dv   ^  Tci  filv  uv^pCuTeia  napivTeg,  rd  6e  daifiovia  axovovv' 

Tff,  ijyoi'VTaL  vu  npoaijKOVTa  irparreiv khrdg  6e  nepl  ruv  av&p(^ 

irtiuv  u  f1  a  I  f  'a  e  y  e  to  OKonCyv, ri  cixTfySf f ,  ri aaepig koI  nepl tuv aXkuv 
a  rov[   fxh    t'ldorag  i/yelro  KoXoUg  KuyaT&ovc  civaif  Toi>^  di  ayvoovvTif 

Plato,  A I  K)1og  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  20,  D.  jficep  kitrlv  loitc  av^puwivti  aofia  -  ry 
^vt:  -^ap  M.<\vi'ii)u  ravT-qv  elvai  ao^o^*  ovroi  di  tux*  aVy  ov(  upri  kXeyov^ 
fuiCi^  rivn  ti  \ar'  avdpwKov  ao<j>iav  aoipoi  devy  etc.     Compare  c.  9,  p  23,  A. 

*  It  is  til  is  narrow  purpose  that  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Sokrates,  QusBStionet 
Platoi.ica\  p  y.i'J,  E,  compare  also  Tennemann,  Greschicht.  der  Philos. 
part  ii.  art   i.  vol.  ii,  p.  81. 

Amidst  the  customary  outpouring  of  groundless  censure  against  the 
sophists,  which  Tennemann  here  gives,  one  assertion  is  remarkable.  He 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  more  easy  for  Sokrates  to  put  down  the  sophists^ 
since  their  shallowness  and  worthlessness,  after  a  short  period  of  vogue,  had 
already  been  detected  by  intelligent  men,  and  was  becoming  discredited. 

It  is  strange  to  find  such  an  assertion  made,  for  a  period  between  42(^ 
399  B.C.,  the  era  when  Protagoras,  Prodikus,  Hippias,  etc.,  reached  the 
mudmum  of  celebrity. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  statement,  that  Sokrates  pat  down 
the  sophists,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Megaric  school  and  Antistben^ 
both  emanating  from  Sokrates,  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  any  one 
else  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  as  having  all  those  skeptical  and  dispntatiov* 
propensities  with  which  the  sophists  are  reproached  '* 
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between  the  state  of  men's  knowledge  on  the  general  topics  of 
man  and  society,  and  that  which  artists  or  professional  men  pos* 
sessed  in  their  respective  special  crafts.  So  perpetually  did  he 
reproduce  this  comparison,  that  his  enemies  accused  him  of  wear- 
ing it  threadbare.^  Take  a  man  of  special  vocation  —  a  carpenter, 
a  brazier,  a  pilot,  a  musician,  a  surgeon  —  and  examine  him  on 
the  state  of  his  professional  knowledge,  you  will  find  him  able  to 
indicate  the  persons  from  whom  and  the  steps  by  which  he  first 
acquired  it :  he  can  describe  to  you  his  general  aim,  with  the 
particular  means  which  he  employs  to  realize  the  aim,  as  well  as 
the  reason  why  such  means  must  be  employed  and  why  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  combat  such  and  such  particular  obstruc- 
tions :  he  can  teach  his  profession  to  others :  in  matters  relating 
to  his  profession,  he  counts  as  an  authority,  so  that  no  extra- 
professional  person  thinks  of  contesting  the  decision  of  a  surgeon 
in  case  of  disease,  or  of  a  pilot  at  sea.  But  while  such  is  the 
fact  in  regard  to  every  special  art,  how  gveat  is  the  contrast  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  righteous,  social,  and  useful  living,  which 
forms,  or  ought  to  form,  the  common  business  ahke  important  to 
each  and  to  all !     On  this  subject,  Sokrates^  remarked  that  every 

*  Plato,  Goiqgia8,  c  101,  p' 491,  A. 

Kaliikles.  Qf  ae^  Tavrd  Aeyc-ic,  ^  2AjK(MTf^.  Sokrates.  Oh  fwvoy  ye,  u 
KaAAi/cAfff,  dAAa  iripi  tCjv  avrdv.  KalUkl§9.  N7  rodf  i^eodf,  drex^^^  7^ 
iei  a  KVT  €  aq  Kal  kv  acpia^  koI  fiayeipovc  Xeyuu  Koi  larpoi)^, 
fvdev  rravri.  Compare  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  221,  E,  also  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i,  2,  37  ;  iv,  5,  5. 

'^  It  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  speeiHc  passages,  in  manifestation  of  the  con 
trast  set  forth  in  the  text,whieh,  bowe¥er,ruDs  through  large  portions  of  many 
Platonic  dialogues,  under  one  form  or  another :  see  the  Menon,  c.  27-33, 
pp  90-94,  Protagoras,  c.  28,  29,  pp  319,  320;  Politicus,  c  38,  p  299,  D; 
Laches,  c.  11,  12,  pp  185,  186;  Gorgias,  c.  121,  p  501,  A,  Alkibiad^s,  i,  c. 
12-14,  pp.  108,  109,  110  ;  c.  20,  p.  113,  C,  D. 

Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  5,  21,  22,  iv,  2,  20-23,  iv,  4,  5;  iv,  6,  1.  Of  tkes« 
passages,  iv,  2,  20,  23  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Sokrates  (m  the  Platonic  Apology,  c.  7,  p:  22), 
when  he  is  describing  his  wanderings  {nXavTjv)  to  test  supposed  knowledge, 
first  in  the  statesmen,  next  in  the  poets,  lastly  in  the  artisans  and  crafts* 
men,  finds  satisfaction  only  in  the  answers  which  these  latter  made  to  him 
on  matters  concerning  their  respective  trades  or  professions.  They  would 
hf&ve  been  wise  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that,  because 
they  knew  these  particular  things,  they  fancied  that  they  knew  other  things 
AlfO. 
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one  felt  perfectly  well-informed,  and  confident  in  his  own  knosvk 
edge ;  yet  no  one  knew  from  whom,  or  by  what  steps,  he  had 
learned :  no  one  had  ever  devoted  any  special  reflection  either  to 
ends,  or  means,  or  obstructions :  no  one  could  explain  or  give  a 
consistent  account  of  the  notions  in  his  own  mind,  when  pertinent 
questions  were  put  to  him  :  no  one  could  teach  another,  as  might 
De  inferred,  he  thought,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  pro- 
fessed teachers,  and  that  the  sons  of  the  best  men  were  often 
destitute  of  merit :  every  one  knew  for  himself,  and  laid  down 
general  propositions  confidently,  without  looking  up  to  any  other 
man  as  knowing  better ;  yet  there  was  no  end  of  dissension  and 
dispute  on  particular  cases  J 

Such  was  the  general  contrast  which  Sokrates  sought  to  im- 
press upon  his  hearers  by  a  variety  of  questions  bearing  on  it, 
directly  or  indirectly.  One  way  of  presenting  it,  which  Plato 
devoted  much  of  his  genius  to  expand  in  dialogue,  was,  to  discuss, 
Whether  virtue  be  really  teachable.  How  was  it  that  superior 
men,  like  Aristeides  and  Perikles,2  acquired  the  eminent  qualities 
essential  for  guiding  and  governing  Athens,  since  they  neither 
learned  them  under  any  known  master,  as  they  had  studied  music 
and  gymnastics,  nor  could  insure  the  same  excellences  to  their 
sons,  either  through  their  own  agency  or  through  that  of  any 
master?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  virtue,  as  it  was  never 
expressly  taught,  so  it  was  not  really  teachable ;  but  was  vouch- 
safed or  withheld  according  to  the  special  volition  and  grace  of 
the  gods  ?  If  a  man  has  a  young  horse  to  be  broken,  or  trained, 
he  finds  without  difficulty  a.  professed  trainer,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  habits  of  the  race,^  to  communicate  to  the  animal 
the  excellence  required ;  but  whom  can  he  find  to  teach  virtue  to 
his  sons,  with  the  like  preliminary  knowledge  and  assured  result  ? 
Nay,  how  can  any  one  either  teach  virtue,  or  affirm  virtue  to  be 
teachable,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  explain  what  virtue  is,  and 
what  are  the  points  of  analogy  and  difference  between  its  various 
branches;  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  etc.?  In 
several  of  the    Platonic  dialogues,  the  discussion  turns  on  th« 


*  Plato,  Euthyphron,  c.  8,  p.  7,  D ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  4,  8. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  2,  2 ;  Plato,  Meno,  c.  33,  p.  94. 

'  Compare  Plato,  Apol.  Sok  o  4,  p.  20,  A }  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  2&. 
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analybis  of  these  last-mentioned  words :  the  "  Laches"  and 
"  Protagoras"  on  courage,  the  "  CLarmides"  on  temperance,  the 
"  Euthyphron"  on  holiness. 

By  these  and  similar  discussions  did  Sokrates,  and  Plato  am- 
plifying upon  his  master,  raise  indirectly  all  the  important  ques- 
tions respecting  society,  human  aspirations  and  duties,  and  the 
principal  moral  qualities  which  were  accounted  virtuous  in  in- 
dividual men.  As  the  general  terms,  on  which  his  conversation 
turned,  were  among  the  most  current  .and  familiar  in  the  language, 
so  also  the  abundant  instances  of  detail,  whereby  he  tested  the 
hearer's  rational  comprehension  and  consistent  application  of  such 
large  terms,  were  selected  from  the  best  known  phenomena  of 
daily  life  ;^  bringing  home  the  inconsistency,  if  inconsistency  there 
was,  in  a  manner  obvious  to  every  one.  The  answers  made  to 
him, —  not  merely  by  ordinary  citizens,  but  by  men  of  talent  and 
genius,  such  as  the  poets  or  the  rhetors,  when  called  upon  for  an 
explanation  of  the  moral  terms  and  ideas  set  forth  in  their  own 
compositions,^  —  revealed  alike  that  state  of  mind  against  which 
his  crusade,  enjoined  and  consecrated  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  waa 
directed,  the  semblance  and  conceit  of  knowledge  without  real 
knowledge.  They  proclaimed  confident,  unhesitating  persuasion, 
on  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  concerning  man  and  society, 
in  the  bosoms  of  persons  who  had  never  bestowed  upon  them 
sufficient  reflection  to  be  aware  that  they  involved  any  difficulty. 
Such  persuasion  had  grown  up  gradually  and  unconsciously, 
partly  by  authoritative  communication,  partly  by  insensible  trans- 
fusion, from  others ;  the  process  beginning  antecedent  to  reason 
as  a  capacity,  continuing  itself  with  little  aid  and  no  control  from 
reason,  and  never  being  finally  revised.  With  the  great  terms 
and  current  propositions  concerning  human  life  and  society,  a 
complex  body  of  association  had  become  accumulated  from  count* 
less  particulars,  each  separately  trivial  and  lost  to  the  memory, 
knit  together  by  a  powerful  sentiment,  and  imbibed  as  it  were  by 
each  man  from  the  atmosphere  of  authority  and  example  aroond 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv,  6,  15.  'Okote  de  avrog  Tt  r^  Xoytfi  die^UHf  did  TU9 
(lakiOTa  d/uoXoyovjLLivu>v  cKOfjevero,  voliI^cjv  ravrjjy  Hfv  &(T^i62£ia9  d»Q$ 
yjiyov  •  Toiyapovv  ttoAi)  udXiara  (l)v  iyd  olda,  ore  Xiyoi,  Toi>c  &KafOoifT9$ 
duoXoyovvrag  irapelx^. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  22,  C :  compare  Plato,  Ion.  pp.  wa,  <>M> 
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hiDi.  UpoD  this  basis  the  fancied  knowledge  reallj  iv^ed  ;  and 
reason,  when  invoked  at  all,  was  called  in  simply  as  an  handmaid; 
expositor,  or  apologist  of  the  preexisting  sentiment ;  as  an  acces- 
fory  after  the  fact,  not  as  a  test  or  verification.  Every  man  found 
these  persuasions  in  his  own  mind,  without  knowing  how  they 
became  established  there ;  and  witnessed  them  in  others,  as 
portions  of  a  general  fund  of  unexamined  common-place  and 
credence.  Because  the  words  were  at  once  of  large  meaning, 
embodied  in  old  and  familiar  mental  processes,  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  body  of  sentiment,  the  general  assertions  in  which  they 
were  embodied  appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to  every  one : 
80  that,  in  spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one 
thought  himself  obliged  to  analyze  the  general  propositions  them- 
selves, or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  veriBed  their  import,  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.' 

The  phenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at  the 
present  day,  to  need  further  elucidation  as  matter  of  fact.  In 
morals,  in  politics,  in  political  economy,  on  all  subjects  relating 
to  man  and  society,  the  like  confident  persuasion  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  is  sufi^ciently  prevalent :  the  like  generation 
and  propagation,  by  authority  and  example,  of  unverified  convic- 
tions, resting  upon  strong  sentiment,  without  consciousness  of  the 
steps  or  conditions  of  their  growth;  the  like  enlistment  of  reason 
as  the  one-sided  advocate  of  a  preestablished  sentiment ;  the  like 
illusion,  because  every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  that 
therefore  every  man  is  master  of  the  complex  facts,  judgments, 
ftnd  tendencies,  involved  in  its  signification,  and  competent  both  to 
Apply  comprehensive  words  and  to  assume  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  large  propositions,  without  any  special  analysis  or  study .'^ 


'  *AAX(^  raina  fiiv  (says  Sokrates  to  Buthyd§miis)  ta(^  d<d  rt  afodpi^ 
noTfvtiv  eldivai,  ovA'  kjKiyj/u  (Xen  Mem.  iv,  2,  36);  compare  Flato^ 
Alkibiod.  i,  c.  U,  p.  110,  A. 

*  **  Moins  ane  science  est  avancec,  moins  elle  a  4te  bien  traitee,  et  plas  ello 
a  Msoin  d*6tre  enseign^e.  C'cst  ce  qui  me  fait  beauccup  d^sirer  qti'on  n» 
renonco  jms  en  France  a  1  enseignemeat  des  sciences  iddologiques,  morales, 
•t  politiqaos  j  qui,  apr^s  tout,  sont  des  sciences  comme  les  aatres  —  d  la 
li{ff(frt'»ce  priSy  que  ceux  qui  ne  les  ont  pas  itudi^es  sont  persuade  de  si  bonne  fit 
it  Us  mvoir^  qtCiU  se  cnixent  en  €tai  den  decider.  (Df<statt  de  Tracy,  EMmeni 
i'ldeolo^ict  Pr^£\ce,  p.  xxxiV|  ed.  Paris,  1827  ) 
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There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  to  note,  betweec 
our  time  and  that  of  Sokrates.  In  his  day,  the  impressions  not 
only  respecting  man  and  society,  but  also  respecting  the  physical 
world,  were  of  this  same  self-sown,  self-propagating,  and  unscien- 
tific character.  The  popular  astronomy  of  the  Sokratic  age  was 
an  aggregate  of  primitive,  superficial  observations  and  imagina 
tive  inferences,  passing  unexamined  from  elder  men  to  younger, 
accepted  with  unsuspecting  faith,  and  consecrated  by  intense 
sentiment.  Not  only  men  like  Nikias,  or  Anytus  and  Meletus, 
but  even  Sokrates  himself,  protested  against  the  impudence  of 
A.naxagoras,  when  he  degraded  the  divine  Helois  and  Selen^  into 
a  sun  and  moon  of  calculable  motions  and  magnitudes.  But  now, 
the  development  of  the  scientific  point  of  view,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  methodized  physical  and  mathematical  knowledge, 
has  taught  every  one  that  such  primitive  astronomical  and  phy- 
sical convictions  were  nothing  better  than  "  a  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality."  ^  Every  one  renounces  them  without  hesi- 
tation, seeks  his  conclusions  from  the  scientific  teacher,  and  looks 
to  the  proofs  alone  for  his  guarantee.  A  man  who  has  never 
bestowed  special  study  on  astronomy,  knows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  it :  to  fancy  that  he  knows  it,  without  such  preparation,  would 
be  held  an  absurdity.  While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has 
thus  acquired  complete  predominance  in  reference  to  the  physi- 
cal world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on  topics  regard- 
ing man  and  society,  wherein  "  fancy  of  knowledge  without  the 


'  "  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy,  stands  in  need  of  such 
a  preparation,  or  draws  more  largely  on  that  intellectual  liberality  which  is 
ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or  concede  whatever  is  rendered 
highly  prohable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view  may  be, 
in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  become  placed.  Almost 
ill  its  conclusums  stand  in  open  and  striking  contradiction  unth  those  of  superji- 
tial  and  vulgar  otiservation^  and  with  what  appears  to  every  one,  until  he  has 
understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  his  senses.  Thus  the  earth  on  which  he  stands,  and  which  hcts  served  for 
ages  ad  the  unshaken  foundation  of  the  firmest  structures  either  of  art 
or  nature,  is  divested  by  the  astronomer  of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and  cob 
ce.ved  by  him  as  turning  swiftly  on  its  centre,  aad  at  the  same  time  moriDg 
onward  through  space  with  great  rapidity,  etc."  ( Sir  John  Herschel,  Astron 
Dmy,  Introduction,  sect.  2. 
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reality  ^  continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism  and  opposinoiii 
yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new  Sokrates  were  now 
to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market-place  to  men  of  all  rankB 
and  professions,  he  would  find  the  like  confident  persuasion  and 
unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to  generalities ;  the  like  faltering, 
blindness,  and  contradiction,  when  tested  by  cross-examining 
details. 

In  the  time  of  Sokrates,  this  last  comparison  was  not  open ; 
6ince  there  did  not  exist,  in  any  department,  a  body  of  doctrine 
scientifically  constituted :  but  the  comparison  which  he  actually 
took,  borrowed  from  the  special  trades  and  professions,  brought 
him  to  an  important  result.  He  was  the  first  to  see,  and  the  idea 
pervades  all  his  speculations,  that  as  in  each  art  or  profession 
there  is  an  end  to  be  attained,  a  theory  laying  down  the  means 
and  conditions  whereby  it  is  attainable,  and  precepts  deduced 
from  that  theory,  such  precepts  collectively  taken  directing 
and  covering  nearly  the  entire  field  of  practice,  but  each  precept 
separately  taken  liable  to  conflict  with  others,  and  therefore 
liable  to  cases  of  exception  ;  so  all  this  is  not  less  true,  or  admits 
not  less  of  being  realized,  respecting  the  general  art  of  human 
living  and  society.  There  is  a  grand  and  all-comprehensive 
End, —  the  security  and  happiness,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  each 
and  all  persons  in  the  society :  i  there  may  be  a  theory,  laying 


*  Xenoph.  Memor.  iv,  1,  2.  ^EreKfiaipeTo  (Sokrates)  de  tuq  uya^ui 
fvaei^^  iK  Tov  raxv  Te  fiav&uveiv  oic  npoaexoifv,  Kai  fivijfioveveiv  a  av 
ficf&oiev,  Kai  kiZL'&vfieiv  tuv  fjiai&ij/jiuTuv  ttuvtuv,  di'  uv  tariv  oiKiav  re  koXCj^ 
oixelv  Kai  iro^iv,  xal  rd  oXov  uv^punoi^  re  xai  avT^pwTrzvoff  irpdyfiaaiv  ev 
Xpvf^'^ai"  Tot)f  yap  toiovtovc;  Tjyeiro  irQLdtv&evTa^  ovk  uv  fxovov  avrov^  re 
tvdaifiova^  eivai  Kat  Tov^  kavrCjv  oIkovc  KaXtb^  oUeiv,  u?i?.u  Kai  a}.Xov^ 
dv^pan ov^   Kai   rro^e i^    dvvaa^ at   evdaifxova^  iroi^aai. 

lb.  iii,  2,  4.  Kai  ovru^  kmoKonuv^  ri^  eIt/  aya'&ov  rjyefibvoq  dper^,  rcL  fiev 
iTiXa  mpiiff  et,  «areXe«7rc  df,  rd  evdaifiova^  iroielvj  cjv  av   ijy  r}T  ai. 

lb  iii,  8,  3,  4,  5  ;  iv,  6,  8.  He  explains  rd  aya^bv  to  mean  to  ixpi^Afiov  — 
iJieXP^  ^^  "ov  dx^eXifiov  niivra  Kai  airb^  oweireaKonei  xal  ovvdie^ifEi  roif 
9wovaL  (iv,  7,  8).     Compare  Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  66,  67,  p.  474,  D    475,  A. 

Things  are  called  dyat^d  Kai  xaAd  on  the  one  hand,  and  kqku  Kai  aiaxf^ 
on  the  other,  in  reference  each  to  its  distinct  end,  of  averting  or  mitigating 
in  the  one  case,  of  bringing  on  or  increasing  in  the  other,  different  modes  o# 
human  siiffering.     So  again,  iii,  9  4,  we  find  the  phrases  :  d  det  rpu'reiu^ 
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down  those  means  and  conditions  under  which  the  nearest 
approach  can  be  made  to  that  end :  there  may  also  be  precepts, 
prescribing  to  every  man  the  conduct  and  character  which  best 
enables  him  to  become  an  auxiliary  towards  its  attainment,  and 
imperatively  restraining  him  from  acts  which  tend  to  hinder  it ; 
precepts  deduced  from  the  theory,  each  one  of  them  separately 


toxrcji'   npuTTEiv  —  rd   ovfi<popCiTaTa   avrol^  nf>dTT€iv,  all    used   as   equiva 

ieuts. 

Plato,  Symposion,  p.  205,  A.  KriftTei  yd,p  dya'&iJu  evdaifiovec  eaovrai  — 
Kal  ovKen  npoadel  kpe(r&act  Ivan  6e  fSovXerac  evdalficjv  elvai ;  dXXd  riXog 
doKEi  exetv  tj  anoKpiaic  :  compare  Euthydem.  c.  20,  p.  279,  A ;  c.  25,  p.  281,  D. 

Plato,  Alkibiades,  ii,  c.  13,  p.  145,  C.  'Offrig  apa  ri  ruv  tolovtuv  oidev, 
idv  fjieif  napiiTTjTai  avT(i>  rj  rov  PeXriaTov  knioTTf fii]  —  ai)T^  d'  ^v 
7)  avTTl  difirov  f^nep  Kal  if  rov  txpe'kifiov  —  f^povifiov  ye  avrdv 
(jfifao/iev  Kal  dnoxp^vra  ^v/ijSovXoVy  Kal  t^  noXec  Kal  avrdv  kavrip  •  rdv  de  fii/ 
irotovvra,  rdvavTia  tovtuv  :  compare  Plato,  Republic,  vi,  p.  504^  E.  The 
fact  that  this  dialogue,  called  Alkibiades  II,  was  considered  bj  some  as 
belonging  not  to  Plato,  but  to  Xenophon  or  ^schinSs  Socraticus,  does  not 
detract  from  its  value  as  evidence  about  the  speculations  of  Sokrates  (see 
Diogen,  Laert.  ii,  61,  62;  Athenaeus,  v,  p.  220). 

Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  30,  A.  ovdev  yap  uXXo  npaTTuv  nepiipxofiai, 
f)  TT€f&o)v  v/jlC)v  Kal  vEQTepovg  Kal  Tzpea^vTEpov^j  fiTjre  aofidriov  kirifieXei(r9a/. 
UTJT€  ;^;p77/uarwv  Tzporepov  fiTjre  oijru  a<}>6dpa^  (Jf  r^  fpvxvd  orro>c  cjf  dpiarri 
sarai  •  Tieyuv  5ti  ovk  iK  xPV/^drQv  uperrf  yiyveraiy  d?,V  k^  dpeTTJg  XPV 
fiara  Kal  Ta'kXa  dya^d  rote  dv^ puno i^  dnavra  Kal  Idiq 
Kal   d  7} fioa ia. 

Zeller  (Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  vol.  ii,  pp.  61-64)  admits  as  a  fact 
this  reference  of  the  Sokratic  ethics  to  human  security  and  happiness  as 
their  end,  while  Brandis  (Gesch.  der  Gr.  Rom.  Philosoph.  ii,  p.  40,  seq.) 
resorts  to  inadmissible  suppositions,  in  order  to  avoid  admitting  it,  and  to 
explain  away  the  direct  testimony  of  Xenophon.  Both  of  these  authors 
consider  this  doctrine  as  a  great  taint  in  the  philosophical  character  of 
Sokrates.  Zeller  even  says,  what  he  intends  for  strong  censure,  that  "  the 
eudaemonistic  basis  of  the  Sokratic  ethics  differs  from  the  sophistical  moral 
philosophy,  not  m  principle,  but  only  in  result,"  (p.  61.) 

I  protest  against  this  allusion  to  a  sophistical  moral  philosophy,  and  have 
shown  my  grounds  for  the  protest  in  the  preceding  chapter.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  sophistical  morai  philosophy.  Not  only  the  sophists  were  no 
sect  or  school,  but  farther,  not  one  of  them  ever  aimed,  so  far  as  we  know, 
at  establishing  any  ethical  theory  ;  this  was  the  great  innovation  ^f  Sokra- 
tes. Bnt  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  between  the  preceptorial  exhortation  of 
Soki^t^s,  and  that  of  Protagoris  or  Prodikus,  there  was  no  great  oi 
UAterial  difference ;  and  this  Zeller  seems  to  admit. 

19» 
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taken  being  subject  to  exceptions,  but  all  of  them  taken  collec* 
tively  governing  practice,  as  in  each  particular  art.i  Sokrates  and 
Plato  talk  of  "'  the  art  of  dealing  with  human  beings,*^  *'  the  art 
of  behaving  in  society,"  ^  that  science  which  has  for  its  object  to 
make  men  happy : "  and  they  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
art,  or  rules  of  practice  deduced  from  a  theoretical  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  and  taught  with  precognition  of  the  end,  and  mere 
artless,  irrational  knack,  or  dexterity,  acquired  by  simple  copy 
ing,  or  assimilation,  through  a  process  of  which  no  one  could 
render  account.^ 

Plato,  with  that  variety  of  indirect  allusion  which  is  his  char- 
acteristic, continually  xmstrains  the  reader  to  look  upon  human 
and  social  life  as  having  its  own  ends  and  purposes  no  less  than 
each  separate  profession  or  craft ;  and  impels  him  to  transfer  to 
the  former  that  conscious  analysis  as  a  science,  and  intelligent 
practice  as  an  art,  which  are  known  as  conditions  of  success  in  the 
latter.'  It  waa  in  furtherance  of  ^ese  rational  conceptions, 
^  Science  and  Arty"  diat  Sokrates  carried  on  his  crosade  against 


'  The  existence  of  cases  forming  exceptions  to  each  separate  moral  pre- 
cept, is  brought  to  view  by  Sokrat^  in  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  15-19 ;  PUto, 
RepabUc,  i,  6,  p.  331,  C,  D,  £ ;  ii,  p.  382,  C. 

*  Plato,  PhsBdon,  c.  88,  p.  89,  £.  wev  rexviK  ^  irtpl  rAv^puveta  i 
TotovTo^  Xpn<rSai  htix^ipei  Toi^  av^pimoi^  •  d  yap  vov  /urd  r^vf f  ^Xfl'ITo, 
uanep  Ix^i,  ovrcjc  &v  fiyfiaaro^  etc.  ii  voXitik^  "^ex^Vj  Protagor.  c.  27,  p 
919,  A;  Gorgias,  c.  163,  p.  521,  D. 

Compare  Apol.  Sok.  c  4,  p.  20,  A,  B  i  BathydSmus,  c.  50,  p.  292,  E :  rif 
'^or'  karlv  htiOTrniri  Ueivij^  ^  iffidc  eifdaifwvaf  iroirfoetev ;  . . . 

The  marked  distinction  between  rexvif,  as  distingoished  fix>m  arexvo^ 
rpi/?^  —  akoyof  rpiQ^  or  ifiireipiOy  is  noted  in  the  PhsBdms,  c.  95,  p.  260, 1% 
and  in  Gorgias,  c.  42,  p  463,  B ;  c.  45,  p.  465,  A ;  c.  121,  p.  501,  A,  a  remark- 
able passage.  That  there  is  in  every  art  some  assignable  end,  to  which 
its  precepts  and  conditions  have  reference,  is  again  laid  down  in  the  Sophis- 
l«s,  c.  37,  p.  232,  A. 

*  This  fundamental  analogy,  which  governed  the  reasoning  of  Sokrates, 
between  the  special  professions  and  social  living  generally,  —  transferring 
to  the  latter  the  idea  of  a  preconceived  end,  a  theory,  and  a  regulated  prac- 
tioe,  or  art,  which  are  observed  in  the  former,  —  is  strikingly  stated  in  one 
ti  the  aphorisms  of  the  emperor  Marcns  Antoninrs,  vi,  35 :  Ov;^  6p^^  iruc  oi 
fidvavc9i  Tixvtrai  ipfM^wrai  /uv  axfu  Tipdf  rrpd^  rot)f  idiufrac,  oOdkv  i/aaaw 
fdvTOi  avrexovrai  tow  Aoyov  r^f  rtx^^nf,  Kairovrov  dvoa 
r^vai  oifx  iirouivov9iVi  O*  dttvdv,  ei  6  apxireKvuv    k^I  ^  iarpdi 
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"that  conceit  of  knowledge  without  reality,*'  which  reigned  un 
disturbed  in  the  moral  world  around  him,  and  was  only  begin 
oing  to  be  slightly  disturbed  even  as  to  the  physical  world.  To 
him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  temple,  "  Know  Thy- 
self," was  the  holiest  of  all  texts,  which  he  constantly  cited,  and 
strenuously  enforced  upon  his  hearers  ;  interpreting  it  to  mean, 
Know  what  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities, 
in  reference  to  human  use  J  His  manner  of  enforcing  it  was 
alike  original  and  effective,  and  though  he  was  dexterous  in  vary- 
ing his  topics  2  and  queries  according  to  the  individual  person  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was  his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer 
to  take  just  measure  of  his  own  real  knowledge  or  real  ignorance. 
To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute  particular  errors,  appeared 
to  Sokrates  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay  wrapped  up  in  ita 
habitual  mist  or  illusion  of  wisdom  :  such  mist  must  be  dissipated 
before  any  new  light  could  enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer  being 
usually  forward  in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those 
general  doctrines,  and  explanations  of  those  terms,  to  which  he 
was  most  attached  and  in  which  he  had  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence, Sokrates  took  them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they 
involved  contradiction  and  inconsistency ;  professing  himself  to 
be  without  any  positive  opinion,  nor  ever  advancing  any  until 
the  hearer's  mind  had  undergone  the  proper  purifying  croM- 
examfTiation.3 

uuAAot    aidiaovTai    rbv    tjj^  Idia^   f^X^V^   Xoyov^  ^   6  av&puwof 
t  ov   £  1  u  T  0  V,   Of  avT^  KOivoq  kari  rrpdf  rovq  deovq  \ 

•  Pirio  (Phaedr.  c.  8,  p.  229,  E ;  Charmides,  c.  26,  p.  164,  E ,  Alkibiad.  i, 
p.  124,  A,  129,  A,  131,  A. 

Xen'^ph.  Mem.  iv,  2,  24-26.  ovrutq  iavrdv  iTnaKeijfdfievo^^  djroio^  egtI  wpdf 
rrjv  av&pu'nLvriv  xP^^ovy  iyvu)Ke  t7)v  avrov  dvvafxiv  Cicero  (dtt 
Legib.  i,  22,  59)  gives  a  paraphrase  of  this  well-known  text,  far  more  yagno 
and  tumid  than  the  conception  of  Sokrates. 

'^  Se«  the  striking  conversations  of  Sokrates  with  Glaukon  and  Char- 
mides. e/<pecially  that  with  the  former,  in  Xen.  Mem.  iii,  c..6,  7. 

*  There  is  no  part  of  Plato  in  which  this  doxosophy,  or  false  conceit  of 
wisdom  is  more  earnestly  reprobated  than  in  the  Sophistds,  with  notice  of 
the  elcnchas,  or  cross-examining  exposure,  as  the  only  efTectual  cure  tot 
f  nch  ivndamental  vice  of  the  mind  ,  as  the  true  purifying  process  (Sophist^ 
cdd-A5,  pp.  230,231). 

See  the  sane  process  illustrated  by  Sokrates,  after  his  questions  pat  tA 
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It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding,  wldch,  tfccmgk 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most  original  and  most 
conspicuous  characteristic,  and  determined  hi&  reputation  with  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything 
else  about  him.  It  was  an  exposure  no  less  painful  than  surprising 
to  the  person  questioned,  and  produced  upon  several  of  them  an 
efr#;ct  of  permanent  alienation,  so  that  they  never  came  near  him 
again,'  but  reverted  to  their  fonner  state  of  mind  without  any  per- 
manent change.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenuity  and  nov- 
elty of  the  process  was  highly  interesting  to  hearers,  especially 
youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men,  and  enjoying  leisure ;  who  not 
only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofty  admiration  of  Sokrates,  but 
were  fond  of  trying  to  copy  his  negative  polemics.2  Probably 
men  like  Alkibiades  and  Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly 
for  ihe  purpose  of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn  to 
some  account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of 
never  suffering  a  general  term  to  remain  undetermined,  but  apply- 
ing it  at  once  to  particulars ;  the  homely  and  effective  instances  of 


the  slave  of  Menon  (Plato,  Mcnon,  c.  18,  p.  84,  B,  Charmid^s,  c  30,  p. 
166,  D). 

As  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  even  in  the  Defence,  where  his  own  personality 
stands  most  manifest,  denounces  as  the  worst  and  deepest  of  all  mental 
defects,  this  conceit  of  knowledge  without  reality,  v  ufiadia  ah-Hi  rj  inovei- 
iJttrrof,  J7  Tov  oUa^ai  ddevai  a  ovk  oldevy  c.  17,  p.  29,  B, —  so  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Sokrates,  in  the  same  manner,  treats  this  same  mental  infirmity  as 
being  near  to  madness,  and  distinguishes  it  carefully  from  simple  want  of 
knowledge,  or  conscious  ignorance :  Mavcav  ye  firjv  kvavriov  fiev  k<^  elvai 
aotpig^  oi)  fievroi  ye  rfjv  uveniaTrjfioavvijv  fiaviav  l-vofiii^ev.  Td  de  dyvoeiv 
iavrdVt  Kal  d  fiij  riq  olde  do^u^eiv,  kqI  olea^^at  yiyvcjoKeiv^  t/yvTuru  fiavia^ 
iXoyi^ero  elvai  (Mem.  iii,  9,  6).  This  conviction  thus  stands  foremost  in 
the  mental  character  of  Sokrates,  and  on  the  best  evidence,  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon  united. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  2,  40.  UoXXol  fiev  ovv  rdv  ovru  daTe-devnav  inh 
ILuKpiiTov^  ovKin  avr^  npoo'JEaav^  ovq  xal  iSXaxuTipovi  ivofii^ev. 

•  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  9,  p.  23,  A.  OHovrai  yap  fie  iKiiorare  ol  napovrec 
r(  vra  airbv  elvai  ao^dv,  a  av  uXTmv  t^e'key^Li. 

Ibid.  c.  10,  p.  23,  C.  ripdf  de  tovtoi^^  oi  veoi  fioi  knaKoXov^ovvreCt  oii 
uaXtara  ox^^V  ioriVy  ol  tuv  rrAovatururuv,  avTOfiaroi  ;fa£pot;<7tv  &kovo»th 
i^tra^OfAivov  tcjv  dv^poiwuVj  kcu  avrol  noXXaKtg  ifie  fiifiovvraif  elra  e«")^e»- 
poGfftv  &XXovc  kUruCleLv^  etc. 

Oompare  also  ibid.  \  22,  p.  33,  C  i  c.  S7,  p.  87,  D. 
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Irhich  be  made  choice  ;  the  string  of  interrogatories  each  advanc- 
nig  towards  a  result,  yet  a  result  not  foreseen  by  any  one ;  the 
indirect  and  circuitous  manner  whereby  the  subject  was  turned 
round,  and  at  last  approached  and  laid  open  by  a  totally  different 
face,  all  this  constituted  a  sort  of  prerogative  in  Sokrat^s,  which 
no  one  else  seems  to  have  approached.  Its  effect  was  enhanced 
by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  captivating,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  very  eccentricity  of  his  silenic  physiogno- 
my.' What  is  termed  "his  irony,"  or  assumption  of  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ignorant  learner,  asking  information  from  one  who  knew 
better  than  himself,  while  it  was  essential  ^  as  an  excuse  for  his 
practice  as  a  questioner,  contributed  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty 
to  his  conversation ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic 
pedantry  and  seeming  bias  as  an  advocate ;  which,  to  one  who 
talked  so  much,  was  of  no  small  advantage.  After  ho  had  ac- 
quired celebrity,  this  uniform  profession  of  ignorance  in  debate 
was  usually  construed  as  mere  affectation ;  and  those  who  merely 
heard  him  occasionally,  without  penetrating  into  his  intimacy,  often 
suspected  that  he  was  amusing  himself  with  ingenious  paradox.3 
Timon  the  Satirist,  and  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  accordingly  described 
him  as  a  buffoon,  who  turned  every  one  into  ridicule,  especially 
men  of  eminence.^ 

'  This  is  an  interesting  testimony  preserved  by  Aristoxenus,  on  the  tea 
timony  of  his  father  Spintharus,  who  heard  Sokrat^s  ( Aristox.  Frag.  28,  eu. 
Didot).  Spintharus  said,  respecting  Sokrates  :  6ti  ov  noXXoic  avroc  ye 
TiLT^avurepoig  kvTervxVKcJc  £ti]  •  Toiavrijv  eivat  ttjv  re  (pavrfv  koX  rd  orofia  Kal 
TO  inKpaivo/uevov  fi'&oq,  Kal  Trpdf  nam  re  toIq  elpijfievoi^  t^v  tov  eldovc  iSi- 
oTr/ra. 

It  seems  evident  also,  from  the  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's  Symposion, 
e.  39,  p.  215,  A,  that  he  too  must  have  been  much  affected  by  the  singular 
physiognomy  of  Sokrates:  compare  Xenoph.  Sympos.  iv.  19. 

"  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  32,  p.  183,  b.  6.  Compare  also  Platarch, 
Quaest.  Platonic,  p.  999,  E.  Tdv  ovv  kXeyKTinbv  Xoyov  danep  Ka^&apriKbv 
^X(^v  (pcipfiaKov,  6  'LuKpaTTjg  d^ioniaro^  ijv  iripovg  €Xeyx<^v,  t(^  firidev  &no^ai- 
vea-dai  •  Kal  fidXXov  ^nreTo,  doKC>v  ^ijTelv  KOivy  r^v  dXij^naVf  oi}K  abrbg  Idi^ 
6l^yj  liori'&eiv. 

'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  4,  9. 

Plato,  Gorgias,  c.  81,  p.  481,  B.  anovda^ei  ravra  luKparrf^  fj  itaif^ei\  K» 
piiblic,  i,  c.  11,  p.  337,  A.  avHi  iKeivij  ^  elu^la  eipuveia  Zcjicpdrovf,  etc. 
JApol.  Sok.  c.  28,  p.  38,  A.) 

*  Dies:.  Laert.  ii,  16,   Cicero,  De  N&t.  Deor.  i,  34,  93     Cicero  (Bratnii 
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It  is  by  Plate  lliat  the  negative  and  indirect  vein  of  Sokrates  hat 
been  worked  out  and  immortalized  ;  while  Xenophon,  who  sym* 
pathized  little  in  it,  complains  that  others  looked  at  his  master  teo 
exclusively  on  this  side,  and  that  they  could  not  conceive  him  as 
a  guide  to  virtue,  but  only  as  a  stirring  and  propulsive  force  J 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  "  Memorabilia"  is,  to  show  that 
Sokrates,  after  having  worked  upon  novices  sufficiently  with  the 
negative  line  of  questions,  altered  his  tone,  desisted  from  embar- 
rassing them,  and  addressed  to  them  precepts  not  less  plain  and 
simple  than  directly  useful  in  practice.^  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
that  this  was  often  the  fact,  and  that  the  various  dialogues  in 
which  Xenophon  presents  to  us  the  philosopher  inculcating  self- 
control,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love,  fidelity 
in  friendship,  diligence,  benevolence,  etc,  on  positive  grounds, 
are  a  faithful  picture  of  one  valuable  side  of  bis  character,  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  whole.  Such  direct  admonitory  influence 
was  common  to  Sokrates  with  Prodikus  and  the  best  of  the 
sophists. 

It  is,  however,  neither  from  the  virtue  of  his  life,  nor  fnHn  the 

85,  292)  also  treats  the  irony  of  Sokrates  as  intended  to  mock  and  hamil- 
iate  his  fellow-dialo^sts,  and  it  sometimes  appears  so  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  real  Sokrates  could  have  had  any  pro- 
nounced purpose  of  this  kind. 

*  The  beginning  of  Xeu.  Mem.  i,  4, 1,  is  particularly  striking  on  this  head : 
El  Af  rivff  ^uKpuTTfv  vofii^ovotv  (cj<-  ivioi  ypa^ovai  re  koi  Xeyovai  mpl 
aifToi)  TfKfiaipofievoi)  itpor pi^aa-dai  fikv  avT^punov^  hr*  uper^v  Kparia- 
rov  yeyovevaif  vp^oayayetv  6e  hr*  air^  ovx  iKavov ^"OKC^dfievoi  nH 
tiovov  a  ^Kelvof  KoWaar^piov  PvtKa  roi)c  ndvr*  oiofi€' 
vou<"  t  Idevai  kpuriiv  V^^yx^'^y  aXXa  koI  d  Xeyuv  avvdirffiepeve  rotf 
9w6iarpif3ovaiVj  doKLfiaQovrttv^  el  ixavd^  ipf  fieXriovf  iroietv  Toi>f  avvovra^ 

*  Xenophon,   after  describing  the    dialogue  wherein    Sokrat^    cross- 
examines  and  humiliates  Euthydemus,  says  at  the  end     'O  6e  (Sokrates) 
cjc  f'yvoi  aitTdv  obnt^  hxovra^  ffntara   fiev   avrdv  d if  rdpa  rr ev^  utt 
^ovorara   dc   nal  oa^eorara   k^r/yeiTo  a  re   kvoiii^tv  tldevai  deiv 
icai  a  hrir^rOetv  Kpdrtara  ilvat. 

Again,  iv,  7,  1  'On  piv  ovv  dirXCtf  t^v  kavrov  yvufii/v  ane^aiveT9 
TuKpdrrj^  nptc  rot)c  dfiiXovvrc^  atTt^f  doKii  uoi  d^\ov  itc  ruv  elpifftivfjiv  elvai, 
•tc 

His  readers  were  evidently  likely  to  doubt,  ard  required  proof,  that 
Sokrates  could  speak  plainly,  directly ^  and  pogiiively :  so  much  better  knowi 
WM  the  other  side  of  his  character. 
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goodness  of  his  precepts  —  though  both  were  essential  featurea 
in  his  character  —  that  he  derives  his  peculiar  title  to  fame,  but 
from  his  originality  and  prolific  efficacy  in  the  line  of  speculative 
philosophy.  Of  that  originality,  the  first  portion,  as  has  been 
just  stated,  consisted  in  his  having  been  the  first  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  an  ethical  science  with  its  appropriate  end,  and  with  pre- 
cepts capable  of  being  tested  and  improved ;  but  the  second  point, 
and  not  the  least  important,  was,  his  peculiar  method,  and  extia- 
ordinary  power  of  exciting  scientific  impulse  and  capacity  in  the 
minds  of  others.  It  was  not  by  positive  teaching  that  this  effect 
was  produced.  Both  Sokrates  and  Plato  thought  that  little  me::^ 
tal  improvement  could  be  produced  by  expositions  directly  com- 
municated, or  by  new  written  matter  lodged  in  the  memory,  i  It 
was  necessary  that  mind  should  work  upon  mind,  by  short  ques- 
tion and  answer,  or  an  expert  employment  of  the  dialectic  pro- 
cess,^  in  order  to  generate  new  thoughts  and  powers ;  a  process 
which  Plato,  with  his  exuberant  fancy,  compares  to  copulation 
and  pregnancy,  representing  it  as  the  true  way,  and  the  only 
effectual  way,  of  propagating  the  philosophic  spirit. 

We  should  greatly  misunderstand  the  negative  and  indirect 
vein  of  Sokrates,  if  we  suppose  that  it  ended  in  nothing  more 
than  simple  negation.  On  busy  or  ungifted  minds,  among  the 
indiscriminate  public  who  heard  him,  it  probably  lefl  little  per- 
manent effect  of  any  kind,  and  ended  in  a  mere  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  ingenuity,  or  perhaps  dislike  of  paradox :  on  practical 
minds  like  Xenophon,  its  effect  was  merged  in  that  of  the  pre- 
".eptorial  exhortation  :  but  where  the  seed  fell  upon  an  intellect 
having  the  least  predisposition  or  capacity  for  systematic  thought, 
the  negation  had  only  the  effect  of  driving  the  hearer  back  at 
first,  giving  him  a  new  impetus  for  afterwards  springing  forward. 
The  Sokratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of 


'  Plato,  Sophistes,  c.  17,  p.  230,  A.  fisToL  6e  ttoXAov  novov  rb  vov&tTriTt,* 
«dv  tidog  r^f  naiSeia^  OfUKpbv  avvreiv,  etc.  Compare  a  fragment  of  Demo- 
kritus,  in  Mullach's  edition  of  the  Fragm.  Demokrit.  p-  175.  Fr.  Moral 
W.     Tdv  oiofievov  voov  l;f«v  6  vov^eriuv  f^MTaionovsei. 

Ck>mpare  Plato,  Epistol.  vii,  pp.  343,  344. 

'  Compve  two  passages  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  c.  49,  p.  329,  A,  aftd  c 
M,  p.  348.  'O ,  and  the  Phairus,  c,  138-140,  p  276,  A,  E 
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fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  ]  iuoed 
an  immediate  effect  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo:'  the  newly- 
created  consciousness  of  ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful, 
and  humiliating,  —  a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort ;  yet  com- 
bined with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  couM 
never  commence  until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original 
illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Sokrates  not  merely 
as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  condition, 
of  future  progress.  It  was  the  middle  point  in  the  ascending 
mental  scale ;  the  lowest  point  being  ignorance  unconscious,  self- 
satisfied,  and  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge ;  the  next  above, 
ignorance  conscious,  unmasked,  ashamed  of  itself,  and  thirsting 
after  knowledge  as  yet  unpossessed ;  while  actual  knowledge,  the 
tliird  and  highest  stage,  w^as  only  attainable  after  passing  through 
I  he  second  as  a  preliminary  .2  This  second,  was  a  sort  of  preg- 
fiancy ;  and  every  mind  either  by  nature  incapable  of  it,  or  in 
which,  from  want  of  the  necessary  conjunction,  it  had  never 
arisen,  was  barren  for  all  purposes  of  original  or  self-appropriat 
ed  thought.  Sokrates  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  and 
skill,  employing  another  Platonic  metaphor,  while  he  had  him- 
self no  power  of  reproduction,  to  deal  with  such  pregnant  and 
troubled  minds  in  the  capacity  of  a  midwife ;  to  assist  thera  in 
that  mental  parturition  whereby  they  were  to  be  relieved,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  scrutinize  narrowly  the  offspring  which  they 
brought  forth ;  and  if  it  should  prove  distorted  or  unpromising,  to 
cast  it  away  with  the  rigor  of  a  Lykurgean  nurse,  whatever  might 
be  the  reluctance  of  the  mother-mind  to  part  with  its  new-born.3 


'  Plato,  Men.  c.  13,  p.  80,  A.     ofiotoraTo^  ry  Tr?.aT(ia  vupicrj  ry  ^a?.aaaic 

*  This  tripartite  graduation  of  the  intellectual  scale  is  brought  out  l>) 
Plato  in  the  Symposion,  c.  29,  p  204,  A,  and  in  the  Lysis,  c.  33,  p.  218.  A. 

The  intermediate  point  of  the  scale  is  what  Plato  here,  though  not  al- 
ways, expresses  by  the  word  <j>i?.6ao<po^,  in  its  strict  etymological  sense,  *•  a 
lover  of  knowledge  "  one  who  is  not  yet  wise,  but  who,  having  leumed  to 
know  and  feel  his  own  ignorance,  is  anxious  to  become  wise,  —  and  aas 
thus  made  what  Plato  thought  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  step  toward! 
really  becoming  so. 

'  The  effect  of  the  interrogatory  procedure  of  Sokrates,  in  forcing  on  tha 
minds  o'  youth  a  humiliating  consciousness  of  ignorance  and  an  Mgei 
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There  is  nothing  which  Plato  is  more  fertile  in  illustrating,  thac 
this  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  operating  not 
by  what  it  put  into  the  latter,  but  by  what  it  evolved  out  of  him ; 
by  creating  an  uneasy  longing  after  truth,  aiding  in  the  elabora- 
tion necessary  for  obtaining  relief,  and  testing  whether  the  doc 
trine  elaborated  possessed  the  real  lineaments,  or  merely  the 
delusive  semblance,  of  truth. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  than  the  description 
given  of  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates  and  its  vehement  effects, 
by  those  who  had  themselves  heard  it  and  felt  its  force.  Its 
suggestive  and  stimulating  power  was  a  gift  so  extraordinary,  as 
well  to  justify  any  abundance  of  imagery  on  the  part  of  Plato  to 
illustrate  it.'  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied  himself,  man 
and   society,  his  hearers   had   done   little   but  feel  and  affirm: 


anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  it,  is  not  less  powerfully  attested  in  the  simpler 
language  of  Xenophon,  than  in  the  metaphorical  variety  of  Plato.  See  the 
conversatioij  with  Euthyderaus,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  iv,  2 ;  a 
long  dialogue  which  ends  by  the  confession  of  the  latter  (c.  39)  :  ^AvayKu^ei 
/if  ravra  bfj.o'koyeiv  drj'/iovdTi  i]  i/uif  <(>avXdTjji;  •  kqI  <j)povTiCiA)  fi^  KpuTiarov  j 
fioi  Giydv  Kivdvuevo)  yap  un^oj^  ovdev  eldsvai.  Kai  Tzdw  u'dvfj.uig  IjfuvdTr^A- 
•de    Kol   V  o  fii  a  aq  t  Ct  ovrt   uvdpunodov   e  i  v  a  i :   compare  i,  1,  16. 

This  same  expression,  '*  thinking  himself  no  better  than  a  slave/'  is 
also  put  by  Plato  into  the  mouth  of  AlkibiadSs,  when  he  is  describing  the 
powerful  effect  wrouj^ht  on  his  mind  by  the  conversation  of  Sokrates  (Sym- 
posion,  c.  39,  p.  215,  216):  RepiKXeovg  de  ukovcjv  Koi  dAAcjv  dya^wv  (trjTo- 
ptju  €v  fiev  TjyovfirjVy  tolovtov  (5'  ovdhv  tnaaxov,  oide  re'dopvfiijTd  fiov  if  fjfvxfl 
oi'd^  TjyavuKTEL  (a)c  a  v  6  p  an  o  6  u  6  o)  g  diaxeifjiivov.  'AAA'  vnd  roih 
rov  Toif  Mapavov  itoXXukiq  d^  ovru  diere^rfv,  Ctore  fioi  do^ai  fxij  /Siurov  eivat 
exovTi  cjf  exoi)' 

Compare  aho  the  Meno,  c.  13,  p.  79,  E,  and  Theaetet.  c.  17,  22,  p.  148,  E, 
161,  C,  where  the  metaphor  of  pregnancy,  and  of  the  obstetric  art  of  Sok- 
rates, is  expanded  :  nacrxf^vai  6e  drf  ol  kfiol  ^vyyiyvofisvoi  koI  tovto  rairdv 
raig  TiKTovaaiq  •  udivovai  yap  koI  dnopiag  ifinijunXavTai  vvKTctg  re  Kat  ^fiipa( 
troAt)  /zdAAov  7  kKsivai.  TavT-qv  re  ttjv  tjdiva  iysipeiv  re  xal  anonaifeiv  ^ 
kfjiv  Tixvrj  dvvarai  —  'Eviote  de,  01  av  firj  [io  i  6b  ^  ua  lv  iy  kv  /aov  ec 
tiJaiyyvoi)g  6  t  i  ovdev  k  fiov  6  e  ov  t  a  i  y  irdw  eifievCic  npofiv^ 
oMLy  etc. 

'  There  is  a  striking  expression  of  Xenophon,  in  the  Memorabilia,  aboat 
Sokrates  and  his  conversation  (i,  2,  14)  :  — 

"  He  dealt  with  every  one  just  as  he  pleased  in  his  discussions,"  sajrt 
Xenophon.  roi^  61  dLaXeyofxivoi^  air^  ndai  xp^f^^vov  h   rol^  Aoyotf  ^n-wf 

i^OvXETO. 

VOL.  VIII.  29ou 
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SdurateB  undertook  to  make  them  think,  weigh,  and  examine, 
themselves  and  their  own  judgments,  until  the  latter  were  brought 
into  oonsistencj  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  a  known  and 
venerable  end.  The  generalizations  embodied  in  their  judgments 
had  grown  together  and  coalesced  in  a  manner  at  once  so  intimate, 
so  familiar,  yet  so  unverified,  that  the  particulars  implied  in  them 
had  passed  out  of  notice :  so  that  Sokrates,  when  he  recalled  these 
particulars  out  of  a  forgotten  experience,  presented  to  the  hearer 
his  0¥m  opinions  under  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  His  conver- 
sations —  even  as  they  appear  in  th  3  reproduction  of  Xenophon, 
which  presents  but  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  reality  —  exhibit  the 
main  feature*  of  a  genuine  inductive  method,  struggling  against 
the  deep-lying,  but  unheeded,  errors  of  the  early  intellect  acting 
by  itself,  without  conscious  march  or  scientific  guidance,  —  of  the 
intellectus  sibi  permissus,  —  upon  which  Bacon  so  emphatically 
dwells.  Amidst  abundance  of  instantice  negalivce^  the  scientific 
value  of  which  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  ^  Novum  Orgaoon,**  ^  and 

*  I  know  nothing  so  cleaiij  illostrating  both  the  inbjects  and  the  method 
chosen  by  Sokrat^,  as  varions  passages  of  the  immortal  criticisms  in  the 
NoYum  Organon.  When  Sokrat§9,  as  Xenophon  tells  as,  devoted  his  time 
to  questioning  others :  What  is  piety  ?  What  is  justice  ?  What  is  temper- 
ance, coorage,  political  goyemment  ?  "  etc.,  we  best  understand  the  spirit 
of  his  procedure  bj  comparing  the  sentence  which  Bacon  pronounces  upon 
Am  first  notiona  of  the  iMttUecL,  --  as  radicalhf  vicious^  confused^  badly  abstracted 
from,  things,  and  needing  eompUte  reexamination  and  revision,  —  without  which, 
he  says,  not  one  of  them  could  be  trusted :  — 

"•  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  notiones  primas  inteliectil^s,  nihil  est  eorum,  quas 
tHteliecttts  sibi  permissus  amgessit,  qmn  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit,  nee  uilo  modo 
ratum  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit,  et  secundum  illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit/* 
(Distributio  Operis,  prefixed  to  the  N.  O.  p.  168,  of  Mr.  Montagues  edition.) 
**  Serum  sane  rebus  perditis  adhibetur  remedium,  postquam  mens  ex  quo- 
tidiand  vitsB  consuetudine,  et  auditionibus,  et  doctrinis  inquinatis  occupata, 

et  vanissimis  idohs  obsessa  faerit Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  at  opus 

mentis  vniversum  de  integro  resumatur ;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  pnncipio,  nuilo 
modo  s&i  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur."  (lb.  Prsefatio,  p.  186.)  "  Syilo- 
gismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  notionum 
tessersB  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsse  (id  quod  basis  rei  est)  coufasae  sint 
•t  temere  a  rebus  abstractse,  nihil  in  iis  quae  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis. 
Itaquo  spes  est  una  in  inductione  verS.  In  notionibus  nihil  sani  est,  nee  in 
logieifl,  nac  in  physicis.  Non  Substantia,  non  Qualitas,  Agere,  Pati,  iptum 
bona  notiones  sunt;  multo  minus  Grave,  Leve,  Dersum,  Tenue,  Humi* 
Siccum,  Generatio,  Corruptio,  Attrahere,  Fugare,  Elementnm,  Matena 
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negative  instarces,  too,  3o  dexterously  chosen  as  generally  to  show 
the  way  to  new  truth,  in  place  of  that  error  which  they  set  aside^ 

Forma,  et  id  Genus ;  sed  omnes  phantasticre  et  male  terminatie.  Notiones 
infimarum  specierum,  Hominis,  Canis,  et  prehensionam  immediatanim 
sensus,  Albi,  Nigri,  non  fallunt  magnopere  :  reliqwB  omnes  (quibus  homines 
liadenus  usi  sunt)  aberrationes  sunt,  nee  debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstracts)  et 
excitatsB."  (Aphor.  14,  15,  16.)  "  Kemo  adhuc  tant^  mentis  constantly  et 
rigore  inventus  est,  ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  com- 
munes penitus  abolere^  et  inteUectum  abrasum  et  oequum  ad  particiUana  de  iiUegn 
applicare.  Itaqae  ratio  ilia  quam  habemus^  ex  multd  ftde  el  multo  etiam  auti, 
necnon  ex  pueriUbus,  quas  primo  hausimus,  notionibus^  farrago  qucedam  est  ef 
congenesy  (Aphor.  97.)  "Nil  magis  philosophise  ofFecisse  deprehendimns, 
quam  quod  res  quae  familiares  sunt  et  frequenter  occuniint,  contemplatio- 
nem  hominum  non  morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neque 
sarum  causse  quasi  soleant ;  ut  non  ssepius  requiratur  informatio  de  rebus 
ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  notis."    (Aphor.  119.) 

These  passages,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect  which  might  be 
extracted  from  the  Novum  Organon,  afford  a  clear  illustration  and  an 
interesting  parallel  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Sokrates.  He  sought  to 
test  the  fundamental  notions  and  generalizations  respecting  man  and  soci- 
ety, in  the  same  spirit  in  which  Bacon  approached  those  of  physics :  he 
suspected  the  unconscious  process  of  the  growing  intellect,  and  desired  to 
revise  it,  by  comparison  with  particulars ;  and  from  particulars  too  the  most 
clear  and  certain,  but  which,  from  being  of  vulgar  occurrence,  were  least 
attended  to.  And  that  which  Sokrates  described  in  his  language  as  "  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  is  identical  with  what  Bacon  designates 
as  the  primary  notions,  the  puerile  notions,  the  aberrations,  of  the  intellect  left 
to  itself,  which  Lave  become  so  familiar  and  appear  so  certainly  known,  that 
the  mind  cannot  shake  them  off,  and  has  lost  all  habit,  we  might  almost 
say  all  power,  of  examining  them. 

The  stringent  process  —  or  electric  shock,  to  use  the  simile  in  Plato's 
Menon  —  of  the  Sokratic  elenchus,  afforded  the  best  means  of  resuscitating 
this  lost  power.  And  the  manner  in  which  Plato  sjieaks  of  this  cross- 
examining  elenchus,  as  "  the  great  and  sovereign  purification,  without 
which  every  man,  be  he  the  great  king  liimself,  is  unschooled,  dirty,  and 
full  of  uncleanness  in  respect  to  the  main  conditions  of  happiness," — koI  rdv 
ikeyxov  XeKTEOV  a>f  upa  jueyLaTji  koI  KvpiuTdrrf  tuv  Ka^dpaeuv  karl,  koI  rbv 
aveXeynTOV  av  vofiLareov,  av  koX  rvyxdvy  fieyaq  liaaiXei)^  dv,  rd  fieyLora 
uxdi^apTov  ovra  •  dnai&evrov  re  koI  alaxpbv  yeyovivai  ravra,  a  Ka^Qapdrarov 
nat  KuXXiarov  kirpette  rbv  bvTLiq  kaofiEvov  evdaifiova  eivai ;  Plato,  Sophist, 
r.  34,  p.  230,  £,  —  precisely  corresponds  to  that  "  cross-examination  of  human 
'eason  in  its  native  or  spontaneous  process,^""  which  Bacon  specifies  as  one  of 
the  thiee  things  essential  to  the  expurgation  of  the  intellect,  so  as  to  qualify 
it  f)**  the  attainment  of  truth  :  "  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  Intel- 
loctCis,  at  ipse  ad  veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargutionibas  absolyitor  ] 
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—  there  is  a  close  pressure  on  the  hearer^s  mind,  to  keep  it  m  Ant 
distinct  tract  of  particulars,  as  conditions  of  every  just  and  con- 
sistent generalization ;  and  to  divert  it  from  becoming  enslaved 
(0  unexamined  formulae,  or  from  delivering  mere  intensity  of 
persuasion  under  the  authoritative  phrase  of  reason.  Instead  of 
anxiety  to  plant  in  the  hearer  a  conclusion  ready-made  and 
accepted  on  trust,  the  questioner  keeps  up  a  prolonged  suspense 
with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  particulars  tending  botl 
affirmatively  and  negatively ;  nor  is  his  purpose  answered,  untL 
that  state  of  knowledge  and  apprehended  evidence  is  created,  ouf 
of  which  the  conclusion  starts  as  a  living  product,  with  its  own 
root  and  self-sustaining  power  consciously  linked  with  its 
premises.  If  this  conclusion  so  generated  be  not  the  same  as 
that  which  the  questioner  himself  adopts,  it  will  at  least  be  some 
other,  worthy  of  a  competent  and  examining  mind  taking  its  own 


redargutione  philosophiarum,  redargutione  demonstrationum,  et  redargulion*. 
rationis  humatux  nativoe"  (Nov.  Organ.  Distributio  Opens,  p.  170,  ed. 
Montagu  ) 

To  show  further  how  essential  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that 
the  native  intellect  should  be  purged  or  purified,  before  it  can  properly 
apprehend  the  truths  of  physical  philosophy,  I  transcribe  the  introductory 
passage  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  "  Astronomy  : " — 

"  In  entering  upon  any  scientific  pursuit,  one  of  the  student's  first 
endeavors  ought  to  be  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  truth,  by 
dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  his  hold  on,  all  such  crude  and  hastily 
adopted  notions  respecting  the  objects  and  relations  he  is  about  to  examine, 
as  may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him  ;  and  to  strengthen  himself,  by 
mmeihing  of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission  of  any 
conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  careful  observation  and 
logical  argument;  even  should  it  prove  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have 
previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examination  on  the 
credit  of  others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  commencement  of  that  intellectual 
discipline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the 
first  movement  of  approach  towards  that  state  of  mental  purity  which  alone 
can  fit  us  for  a  full  and  steady  perception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical 
adaptation.  It  is  the  "  euphrasy  and  rue,"  with  which  we  must  purge  our  sight 
before  we  can  receive,  and  contemplate  as  they  are,  the  lineaments  of  truth  and 
nature^'     ( Sir  John  Herschel,  Astronomy -,  Inlroduction.) 

I  could  easily  multiply  citations  from  other  eminent  writers  on  physical 
philosophy,  to  the  same  purpose.  All  of  them  prescribe  this  intellectual 
purification  :  Sokratds  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  actually  administered  it, 
by  means  of  his  elenchus,  in  reference  to  tl^e  subjects  on  which  he  talked. 
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[ndependent  view  of  the  appropriate  evidence.  And  amidst  all 
the  variety  and  divergence  of  particulars  which  we  find  enforced 
in  the  language  of  Sokrates,  the  end,  towards  which  all  of  them 
point,  is  one  and  the  same,  emphatically  signified,  the  good  and 
happiness  of  social  man. 

It  is  not,  then,  to  multiply  proselytes,  or  to  procure  authoritative 
assent,  but  to  create  earnest  seekers,  analytical  intellects,  foreknow- 
ing and  consistent  agents,  capable  of  forming  conclusions  for  them- 
selves and  of  teaching  others,  as  well  as  to  force  them  into  that 
path  of  inductive  generalization  whereby  alone  trustworthy  con- 
clusions can  be  formed,  that  the  Sokratic  method  aspires.  In 
many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  wherein  Sokrates  is  brought 
forward  as  the  principal  disputant,  we  read  a  series  of  discussions 
and  arguments,  distinct,  though  having  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  terminating  either  in  a  result  purely  negative,  or  without 
any  definite  result  at  all.  The  commentators  often  attempt,  but 
in  my  judgment  with  little  success,  either  by  arranging  the  dia- 
logues in  a  supposed  sequence  or  by  various  other  hypotheses,  to 
assign  some  positive  doctrinal  conclusion  as  having  been  indirectly 
contemplated  by  the  author.  But  if  Plato  had  aimed  at  any  sub- 
stantive demonstration  of  this  sort,  we  cannot  well  imagine  that 
he  would  have  left  his  purpose  thus  in  the  dark,  visible  only  by 
the  microscope  of  a  critic.     The  didactic  value  of  these  dialogues 

—  that  wherein  the  genuine  Sokratic  spirit  stands  most  manifest 

—  consists,  not  in  the  positive  conclusion  proved,  but  in  the  argu- 
mentative process  itself,  coupled  with  the  general  importance  of 
the  subject,  upon  which  evidence  negative  and  affirmative  is 
brought  to  bear. 

This  connects  itself  with  that  which  I  remarked  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  when  mentioning  Zeno  and  the  first  manifestations 
of  dialectics,  respecting  the  large  sweep,  the  many-sided  argu- 
mentation, and  the  strength  as  well  as  forwardness  of  the  nega- 
tive arm,  in  Grecian  speculative  philosophy.  Through  Sokrates, 
this  amplitude  of  dialectic  range  was  transmitted  from  Zeno,  first 
to  Plato  and  next  to  Aristotle.  It  was  a  proceeding  natural  to 
men  who  were  not  merely  interested  in  establishing,  or  refuting 
some  given  particular  conclusion,  but  who  also  —  like  expert 
mathematicians  in  their  own  science  —  loved,  esteemed,  and 
Bought  to  improve  the  dialectic  process  itself,  with  the  means  of 
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verification  which  it  afforded ;  a  feeling,  of  which  abundant  evi 
dence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Platonic  writings.'  Such  pleasure  in 
the  scientific  operation, —  though  not  merely  innocent,  but  valu- 
able both  as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  guarantee  against  error,  and 
though  the  corresponding  taste  among  mathematicians  is  always 
treated  with  the  sympathy  which  it  deserves, —  incurs  much  un- 
aierited  reprobation  from  modern  historians  of  philosophy,  under 
the  name  of  love  of  disputation,  cavilling,  or  skeptical  subtlety. 

But  over  and  above  any  love  of  the  process,  the  subjects  to 
which  dialectics  were  applied,  from  Sokrates  downwards,  —  man 
and  society,  ethics,  politics,  metaphysics,  etc.,  were  such  as  par- 
ticularly called  for  this  many-sided  handling.  On  topics  like 
these,  relating  to  sequences  of  fact  which  depend  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  cooperating  or  conflicting  causes,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive,  by  any  one  thread  of  positive  reasoning  or  induction,  at 
absolute  doctrine,  which  a  man  may  reckon  upon  finding  always 
true,  whether  he  remembers  the  proof  or  not ;  as  is  the  case  with 
mathematical,  astronomical,  or  physical  truth.  The  utmost  which 
science  can  ascertain,  on  subjects  thus  complicated,  is  an  aggregate, 
not  of  peremptoiy  theorems  and  predictions,  but  of  tendencies  ;2 
by  studying  the  action  of  each  separate  cause,  and  combining 
them  together  as  well  as  our  means  admit.  The  knowledge  of 
tendencies  thus  obtained,  though  falling  much  short  of  certainty, 
is  highly  important  for  guidance :  but  it  is  plain  that  conclusions 
of  this  nature,  resulting  from  multifarious  threads  of  evidence, 
true  only  on  a  balance,  and  always  liable  to  limitation,  can  never 
be  safely  detached  from  the  proofs  on  which  they  rest,  or  taught 
is  absolute  and  consecrated  formula?.^     They  require  to  be  kept 

'  See  particularly  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  Philebus,  c.  18,  p.  16, 
se<f. 

'  See  this  point  instructively  set  forth  in  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  System 
of  Logic,  Tol.  ii,  book  vi,  p.  565,  1st  edition. 

•*  Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  the  NoATim  Organon  (Aph.  71) :  — 

"  Erat  autem  sapientia  GrsBcorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationes  effiisa, 
quod  genus  inqtiisitiohi  veritatis  adverslBsimam  est.  Itaque  nomen  Hind 
Sophistftram  —  quod  per  oontemptum  ab  iis,  qui  se  phiiosophos  haberi 
volueront,  in  antiquos  rhetores  rejectum  et  traductum  est,  Gorgiam,  Prota- 
goram,  Hippiam,  Polum  —  etiam  universo  generi  cc  mpetit,  Platoni,  Aris- 
toteli,  Zenoni,  Epicuro,  Theophrasto,  et  eomm  successoribus  Cbrysippok 
Carneadi,  reliqois." 
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in  perpetual  and  conscious  association  with  the  evidences,  affirma- 
tive and  negative,  by  the  joint  consideration  of  which  their  truth 
is  established ;  nor  can  this  object  be  attained  by  any  other  means 
than  by  ever-renovated  discussion,  instituted  from  new  and  dis« 
tinct  points  of  view,  and  with  free  play  to  that  negative  arm 
which  is  indispensable  as  stimulus  not  less  than  as  control.  To 
ask  for  nothing  but  results,  to  decline  the  labor  of  verification,  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  ready-made  stock  of  established  positive  argu- 
nients  as  proof,  and  to  decry  the  doubter  or  negative  reason er, 
who  starts  new  difficulties,  as  a  common  enemy,  this  is  a  proceed- 
ing sufficiently  common,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  abnegation  of  the  dignity,  and  even  of 
the  functions,  of  speculative  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  reverse 
of  the  method  both  of  SokratSs  and  Plato,  who,  as  inquirers,  felt 
that,  for  the  great  subjects  which  they  treated,  multiplied  threads 
of  reasoning,  coupled  with  the  constant  presence  of  the  cross- 
examining  elenchus,  were  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  less  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  Aristotle,  —  though  a  man  very  different 
from  either  of  them,  —  who  goes  round  his  subject  on  ail  sides, 
states  and  considers  all  its  difficulties,  and  insists  emphatically  on 
the  necessity  of  having  all  these  difficulties  brought  out  in  full 
force,  as  the  incitement  and  guide  to  po&itive  philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  test  of  its  sufficiency,  i 


Bacon  is  quite  right  in  effacing  the  distinction  between  the  two  lists  of 
persons  whom  he  compares ;  and  in  saying  that  the  latter  were  just  at 
much  sophists  as  the  former,  in  the  sense  which  he  here  gives  to  the  word, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  legitimate  sense.  But  he  is  not  justified  in  im- 
puting to  either  of  them  this  many-sided  argumentation  as  a  fault,  looking 
to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  brought  it  to  bear.  His  remark  has  appli- 
cation to  the  simpler  ph3r8ical  sciences,  but  none  to  the  moral.  It  had 
great  pertinence  and  value,  at  the  time  when  he  brought  it  forward,  and 
with  reference  to  the  important  reforms  which  he  was  seeking  to  accom- 
plish in  physical  science.  In  so  far  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  apply  their  deductive  method  to  physical  subjects,  they  come 
justly  under  Bacon's  censure.  But  here  again,  the  fault  consisted  less  in 
disputing  too  much,  than  in  too  hastily  admitting  false  or  inaccurate 
axioms  without  dispute. 

'  Aristotel.  Metaphysic.  iii,  I,  2-5,  p.  995,  a. 

The  indispensable  necessity,  to  a  philosopher,  of  having  before  him  ftlf 
the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  problem  which  he  tries  to  solve,  and  of 
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Understanding  thus  the  method  of  Sokrates,  we  shall  be  &t  no 
loss  to  account  for  a  certain  variance  on  his  part  —  and  a  still 
greater  variance  on  the  part  of  Plato,  who  expanded  the  method 
m  writing  so  much  more  —  with  the  sophists,  without  supposing 
the  latter  to  be  corrupt  teachers.  As  they  aimed  at  qualifying 
young  men  for  active  life,  thej  accepted  the  current  ethical  and 
political  sentiment,  with  its  unexamined  commonplaces  and  in- 
consistencies, merely  seeking  to  shape  it  into  what  was  accounted 
a  meritorious  character  at  Athens.     They  were  thus  exposed, 


looking  at  a  philosophical  question  with  the  same  alternate  attention  to  its 
affirmative  and  negative  side,  as  is  shown  by  a  judge  to  two  litigants,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  this  passage.  I  transcribe  a  portion  of  it :  ^Earl  de 
Toi^  evnop^aai  (SovXofxevoi^  npovpyov  rd  dianop^aai  jcaAwf  ^  yap  vtnepov 
ti'-nopia  Xvaic  tuv  irporepov  anopovfievcjv  iarlj  2,ifeiv  6*  ovk  kariv  ayvoovvrat, 

rbv   deofiov Atd  6n    riic   ^axtp^iaq   Tr&euprjKivaL    ndaa^   nporepov. 

TovTuv  re  ;fap«v,  kqI  Aid.  rd  tov^  QrjTovvTog  dvev  rov  dLanop^cac  npotTov^ 
dfAoiovc  tlvai  roiq  noi  del  ^adi^eiv  dyvoovai^  koI  npo^  rovroig  ovS*  el  nore  rd 
(ijTovfievov  evpijKev,  tj  firj,  ytyvucKeiv  •  rd  yap  riXo^  tovtu  fiev  ov  d^Xov,  r^j 
de  npoijnopijKdTL  dtjXov.  'En  de  (i(:?.Tiov  dvayKij  kxf^i-v  f^poq  to  Kpiveiv^  rov 
uonfp  avridiKuv  koI  ruv  ufjKpiaf^Tjrovvruv  Xoyuv  dKTjKOora  nuvruv. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  the  same  chapter  (iii,  1,  19,  p.  996,  a),  he  makes  a 
remarkable  observation.  Not  merely  it  is  difficult,  on  these  philosophical 
subjects,  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  perform  well  even  the  prelimi- 
nary task  of  .discerning  and  setting  forth  the  ratiocinative  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  dealt  with:  Utpi  yap  rovruv  aTruvrcjv  oh  fiovov  ;fa/.f7rdi/  rd 
(VTxoprjcai  rrjc  aAi]^fiai,  dAA'  ov6e  to  6  lanop^a a  l  Xoyifj  (>ddiov 
koaC)^.  Atanoprjaai  means  the  same  as  die^eXT^eiv  ru^  dnopiac  (Bonitz. 
not  ad  loc),  "to  go  through  the  various  points  of  difficulty." 

This  last  passage  illustrates  well  the  characteristic  gift  of  Sokrates, 
which  was  exactly  what  Aristotle  calls  rd  diairop^aai  Xoyu  xaAuc ,  to  force 
on  the  hearer's  mind  those  ratiocinative  diffienlties  which  served  both  as 
spur  and  as  guide  towards  solution  and  positive  truth  ;  towards  compre- 
hensive and  correct  generalization,  with  clear  consciousness  of  the  common 
attribute  binding  together  the  various  particulars  included. 

The  same  care  to  admit  and  even  invite  the  development  of  the  nega- 
tive side  of  a  question,  to  accept  the  obligation  of  grappling  with  all  the 
difficulties,  to  assimilate  the  process  of  nquiry  to  a  judicial  pleading,  is  to 
be  seen  in  other  passages  of  Aristotle  ,  «ee  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vii,  1,  5i  Da 
AnimA,  i,  2,  p.  403,  6,  De  Coelo,  i,  10,  p  279,  b;  Topica,  i,  2,  p.  101,  a: 
{Xpnoi^o^  Ae  7  AiaXeKTiKTf)  n-pdc  tu^  Kara  (fnXoaotkav  kiriarijfiaq^  on  &vvafMt' 
VQi  Tpdf  dfii^oripa  Sianop^aai,  (mov  tv  kKaaroLq  Karo^pofie^a  rdXtfT^if  re  col 
*#  ifevdof.    Compare  also  Cicero,  Tasc.  Disput  ii,  3.  9. 
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along  with  others  —  and  more  than  others,  in  consequence  of 
their  reputation  —  to  the  analytical  cross-examination  of  Sokrates, 
and  were  quite  as  little  able  to  defend  themselves  against  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras  or  any 
other  among  these  sophists,  the  mighty  originality  of  Sokrates 
achieved  results  not  only  equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably 
grander  and  more  lasting  in  reference  to  the  future.  Out  of  his 
intellectual  school  sprang  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a  host,  but 
all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  the  next  half- 
century,  and  all  those  who  continued  the  great  line  of  speculative 
philosophy  down  to  later  times,  Eukleides  and  the  Megario 
school  of  philosophers,  —  Aristippus  and  the  Kyrenaic,  —  Antis- 
thenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those  called  the  Cynics,  all 
emanated  more  or  less  directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by 
Sokrates,  though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought.' 
Ethics  continue  to  be  what  Sokrates  had  first  made  them,  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  philosophy,  alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually 
arranged  themselves ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more 
keenly  controverted,  than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented 
comparatively  little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of  Sokrates 
permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  improved  the  method,  and 
multiplied  the  ascendent  minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world, 
in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.  Subsequent  philosophers 
.may  have  had  a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  lairger  number  of 
disciples  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none  of  them  applied  the 
same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  efiicacy ;  none  of  them 
struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to  original 
thought;  none  of  them  either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of 
intellectual  pregnancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and 
unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient  mind. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  Sokrates,  both  as  first  opener  of 


'  Cicero  (de  Orator,  iii,  16,  61  ;  Tuscul.  Disput.  v,  4,  11) :  "  Cujus  (So- 
cratis)  multiplex  ratio  disputandi,  reramque  varietas,  et  ingenii  magnitudo, 
Platonis  ingenio  et  Uteris  consecrata,  plura  genera  effecit  dissentientium 
philosophomm ."  Ten  distinct  varieties  of  Sokratic  philosophers  are  enu- 
uerated  ;  but  I  lay  little  stress  on  the  exact  numbw. 

VOL.   VIII.  20 
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the  field  of  ethioe  *xi  scientific  study,  and  as  anthor  cf  a  method, 
little  copied  and  never  paralleled  since  his  time,  for  stimulating 
in  other  m^sn's  minds  earnest  analytical  inquiry,  I  speak  last 
about  his  theoretical  doctrine.  Considering  the  fanciful,  far 
fetched  ideas,  upon  which  alone  the  Pythagoreans  and  other 
predecessors  had  shaped  their  theories  respecting  virtues  and 
vices,  the  wonder  is  that  Sokrates,  who  had  no  better  guides  to 
follow,  should  have  laid  down  an  ethical  doctrine  which  has  the 
double  merit  of  being  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  legitimate,  and  o^ 
comprehensive  generality:  though  it  errs,  mainly  by  stating  a 
part  of  the  essential  conditions  of  virtue  ^  —  sometimes  also  a  part 
of  the  ethical  end  —  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Sokrates  resolved 
all  virtue  into  knowledge  or  wisdom  ;  all  vice,  into  ignorance  or 
folly.  To  do  right  was  the  only  way  to  impart  happiness,  or  the 
least  degree  of  unhappiness  compatible  with  any  given  situation : 
now  this  was  precisely  what  every  one  wished  for  and  aimed  at; 
only  that  many  persons,  from  ignorance,  took  the  wrong  road; 
and  no  man  was  wise  enough  always  to  take  the  right  But  as 
no  man  was  willingly  his  own  enemy,  so  no  man  ever  did  wrong 
willingly  ;  it  was  because  he  was  not  fully  or  correctly  informed 
of  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions ;  so  that  the  proper  remedy 
to  apply  was  enlarged  teaching  of  consequences  and  improved 
judgment.^  To  make  him  willing  to  be  taught,  the  only  condition 
required  was  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance  ;  th« 
want  of  which  consciousness  was  the  real  cause  both  of  indocility 
and  of  vice. 

That  this  doctrine  sets  forlh  one  portion  of  tlie  cnumtial  ooadi' 


'  In  setting  forth  the  ethical  end,  the  language  of  SokratSs,  as  far  as  wr 
can  jadge  from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  seems  to  have  been  not  always  con 
sistent  with  itself  He  sometimes  stated  it  as  if  it  included  a  reference  tc 
the  happiness,  not  merely  of  the  agent  himself,  but  of  others  besides ;  both 
as  coordinate  elements;  at  other  times,  he  seems  to  speak  as  if  the  end 
was  nothing  more  than  the  happiness  of  the  agent  himaelf,  though  the 
happiness  of  others  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  essential  means. 
The  former  view  is  rather  countenanced  by  Xenophon,  the  best  witnesi 
about  his  master,  so  that  I  have  given  it  as  belonging  to  Sokrates,  though 
it  is  not  always  adhered  to.  The  latter  view  appears  most  in  Plato,  who 
■igimilatae  the  health  of  the  soul  to  the  health  of  the  body,  an  end  WBen 
tially  8elf<reganiing. 

'  Cicero,  de  Orator,  i,  47,  204. 
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tions  of  virtue,  is  certain;  and  that  too  the  most  commanding 
portion,  since  there  can  be  no  assured  moral  conduct  except 
onder  the  supremacy  of  reason.  But  that  it  omits  to  notice,  what 
is  not  less  essential  to  virtue,  the  proper  condition  of  the  emo- 
tions, desires,  etc.,  taking  account  only  of  the  intellect,  is  also 
certain ;  and  has  been  remarked  by  Aristotle  '  as  well  as  by 
many  others.  It  is  fruitless,  in  my  judgment,  to  attempt  by  any 
refined  explanation  to  make  out  that  Sokrates  meant,  by  "  knowl- 
edge," something  more  than  what  is  directly  implied  in  the  word. 
He  had  present  to  his  mind,  as  the  grand  depravation  of  the 
human  being,  not  so  much  vice,  as  madness  ;  that  state  in  which 
a  man  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Against  the  vicious 
man,  securities  both  public  and  private  may  be  taken,  with 
considerable  effect ;  against  the  madman  there  is  no  security  ex- 
cept perpetual  restraint.  He  is  incapable  of  any  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  social  man,  nor  can  he,  even  if  he  wishes,  do  good 
either  to  himself  or  to  others.  The  sentiment  which  we  feel  to- 
wards such  an  unhappy  being  is,  indeed,  something  totally  differ 
ent  from  moral  reprobation,  such  as  we  feel  for  the  vicious  man 
who  does  wrong  knowingly.  But  Sokrates  took  measure  of  both 
with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  society,  and 
pronounced  that  the  latter  was  less  completely  spoiled  for  those 
purposes  than  the  former.  Madness  was  ignorance  at  its  extreme 
pitch,  accompanied,  too,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  madman 
himself  was  unconscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  acting  under  a 
sincere  persuasion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  short  of 
this  extremity,  there  were  many  varieties  and  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  ignorance,  which,  if  accompanied  by  false  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge, differed  from  madness  only  in  degree,  and  each  of  which 
disqualified  a  man  from  doing  right,  in  proportion  to  the  ground 
which  it  covered.  The  worst  of  all  ignorance  —  that  which  stood 
nearest  to  madness  —  was  when  a  man  was  ignorant  of  himself, 
fancying  that  he  knew  what  he  did  not  really  know,  and  that  he 
could  do,  or  avoid,  or  endure,  what  was  quite  beyond  his  capacity ; 
when,  for  example,  intending  to  speak  the  same  truth,  he  some* 
times  said  one  thing,  sometimes  another;  or,  casting  up  the  sam«' 


*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  9,  4 ;  Aristot.  Ethic.  Nikomach.  vi,  13,  3*5  j  Ethi^ 
Eudem.  i,  5  j  Ethic.  Maga.  i,  35. 
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arithmetical  figures,  made  sometimes  a  greater  sum,  sometioKB  a 
less.  A  person  who  knows  his  letters,  or  an  arithmetician,  may 
doubtless  write  bad  orthography  or  cast-up  incorrectly,  by  design, 
bat  can  also  perform  tlie  operations  correctly,  if  he  chooses;  while 
one  ignorant  of  writing  or  of  arithmetic,  cannot  do  it  correctly, 
even  though  he  should  be  anxious  to  do  so.  The  former,  there- 
fore, comes  nearer  to  the  good  orthographer  or  arithmetician 
than  the  latter.  So,  if  a  man  knows  what  is  just,  honorable,  and 
good,  but  commits  acts  of  a  contrary  character,  he  is  juster,  or 
comes  nearer  to  being  a  just  man,  than  one  who  does  not  know 
what  just  acts  are,  and  does  not  distinguish  them  from  unjust; 
for  this  latter  cannot  conduct  himself  justly,  even  if  he  desires 
k  ever  so  much.' 

The  opinion  here  n.aintained  illustrates  forcibly  the  general 
doctrine  of  Sokrates.  1  have  already  observed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  governed  his  train  of  reasoning,  was,  the 
analogy  of  each  man's  social  life  and  duty  to  a  special  profession 
or  trade.  Now  what  is  principally  inquired  after  in  regard  to 
these  special  men,  is  their  professional  capacity ;  without  this,  no 
person  would  ever  think  of  employing  them,  let  their  dispositions 
be  ever  so  good  ;  with  it,  good  dispositions  and  diligence  are 
presumed,  unless  there  be  positive  grounds  for  suspecting  the 
contrary.  But  why  do  we  indulge  such  presumption  ?  Because 
their  pecuniary  interest,  their  professional  credit,  and  their  place 
among  competitors,  are  staked  upon  success,  so  that  we  reckon 
upon  their  best  efforts.  But  in  regard  to  that  manifold  and 
indefinite  series  of  acts  which  constitute  the  sum  total  of  social 
duty,  a  man  has  no  such  special  interest  to  guide  and  impel  him, 
nor  can  we  presume  in  him  those  dispositions  which  will  insure 
his  doing  right,  wherever  he  knows  what  right  is.     Maxikind  are 


'  Xenoph.  Mem.  iii,  9,  6;  iv,  2,  19-22.  diKaiorepov  de  tov  kn'orduevov 
tH  dUaia  tov  fifj  kiriarafievov  To  call  him  ihQ  juster  man  of  the  t  vo,  when 
neither  are  just,  can  hardly  be  meant :  I  translate  it  according  to  what 
•eems  to  me  the  meaning  mtended.  So  ypafifiaTLKure^*^.  in  the  sentence 
before,  means,  comes  nearer  to  a  good  orthographer.  The  Greek  deri.*ativ« 
adjectives  in  -<«oc  are  very  difficult  to  render  precisely. 

Compare  Plato,  Hippias  Minor,  c.  15,  p  372,  D,  where  the  same  opinion 
is  maintained.  Hippias  tells  Sokrates,  in  that  dialogue  (c.  11,  p  369,  B/, 
Ifaat  he  fixes  his  mind  on  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  omits  to  notice  the  rest. 
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obliged  to  give  premiums  for  these  dispositions,  and  to  attach 
penalties  to  the  contrary,  by  means  of  praise  and  censure  ;  more- 
over, the  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  ordinary  mindS; 
which  determine  so  powerfully  the  application  of  moral  terms, 
run  spontaneously  in  this  direction,  and  even  overshoot  the  limit 
which  reason  would  prescribe.  The  analogy  between  the  paid 
epecial  duty  and  the  general  social  duty,  fails  in  this  particular. 
Even  if  Sokrates  were  correct  as  to  the  former,  —  and  this 
would  be  noway  true,  —  in  making  the  intellectual  conditions  of 
good  conduct  stand  for  the  whole,  no  such  inference  could  safely 
be  extended  to  the  latter. 

Sokrates  affirmed  that  "  well-doing "  was  the  noblest  pursuit 
of  man.  "  Well-doing "  consisted  in  doing  a  thiuj^  well  after 
having  learned  it  and  practised  it,  by  the  rational  and  proper 
means ;  it  was  altogether  disparate  from  good  fortune,  or  success 
without  rational  scheme  and  preparation.  "  The  best  man  (he 
said),  and  the  most  beloved  by  the  gods,  is  he  who,  as  an  husband- 
man, performs  well  the  duties  of  husbandry  ;  as  a  surgeon,  those 
of  medical  art ;  in  political  life,  his  duty  towards  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  man  who  does  nothing  well,  is  neither  useful, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  gods."  *  This  is  the  Sokratic  view  of  human 
life  ;  to  look  at  it  as  an  assemblage  of  realities  and  practical 
details  ;  to  translate  the  large  words  of  the  moral  vocabulary  into 
those  homely  particulars  to  which  at  bottom  they  refer ;  to  take 
account  of  acts,  not  of  dispositions  apart  from  act  (in  contradiction 
to  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  moral  sympathies)  ;  to  enforce  upon 
every  one,  that  what  he  chiefly  required  was  teaching  and  prac- 
tice, as  preparations  for  act ;  and  that  therefore  ignorance,  espec- 
ially ignorance  mistaking  itself  for  knowledge,  was  his  capital 
deficiency.  The  religion  of  Sokrates,  as  well  as  his  ethics,  had 
reference  to  practical  human  ends ;  nor  had  any  man  ever  less 
of  that  transcendentalism  in  his  mind,  which  his  scholar  Plato 
exhibits  in  such  abundance. 

It  is  indisputable,  then,  that  Sokratds  laid  down  a  generaa 
ethical  theory  which  is  too  narrow,  and  which  states  a  part  of 
Ihe  truth  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  But,  as  it  frequently  happena 
with  philosophers  who  make  the  like  mistake,  we  find  that  he 

'  Xenoph.  Memor.  iii,  9,  14,  1&. 
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did  not  cor6ne  his  deductive  reasonings  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
theory,  but  escaped  the  erroneous  consequences  by  a  pai'tial 
inconsistency.  For  example  ;  no  man  ever  insisted  more  emphati 
cally  than  h  *,  on  the  necessity  of  control  over  the  passions  and 
appetites,  of  enforcing  good  habits,  and  on  the  value  of  that  state 
of  the  sentiments  and  emotions  which  such  a  course  tended  to 
formJ  In  truth,  this  is  one  particular  characteristic  of  his 
admonitions.  He  exhorted  men  to  Hmit  their  external  wants,  to 
be  sparing  in  indulgence,  and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to 
honors  and  advancement,  those  pleasures  which  would  surely 
arise  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  self-examina- 
tion and  the  consciousness  of  internal  improvement.  This  earnest 
attention,  in  measuring  the  elements  and  conditions  of  happiness, 


'  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii,  6,  39.  oaai  6*  iv  av&p^oic  aptrai  Xtyovnu  raincLQ 
vaacLQ  CKOTrovfievo^  evpijoeiq  ixa&rjad  re  Kal  fieXiry  ai^avofiiva^.  Again, 
the  necessity  of  practise  or  discipline  is  incalcated,  iii,  9,  1.  When  Sok- 
rates  enamerates  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  friend,  it  is  not  merely 
superior  knowledge  which  he  talks  of,  but  of  moral  excellence  j  continence, 
a  self-sufficing  temper,  mildness,  a  grateful  disposition  (c.  li,  6,  1-5). 

Moreover,  Sokrates  laid  it  down  that  continence,  or  self-control,  was  the 
▼ery  basis  of  virtue :  ttjv  iyxpaTeiav  aperfiq  Kprjirida  (i,  5,  4).  Also,  that 
continence  was  indispensable  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  acquire  knowledge 
(iv,  5,  10,  11). 

Sokrates  here  plainly  treats  kyKpareiav  (continence,  or  self-control)  as 
not  being  a  state  of  the  intellectual  man,  and  yet  as  being  the  very  basis  of 
virtue.  He  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  consistently  his  geaer- 
a1  doctrine,  that  virtue  consisted  in  knowledge,  or  in  the  excellence  of  the 
'Intellectual  man,  alone.  Perhaps  he  might  have  said :  Knowledge  alone 
"#111  be  sufficient  to  make  you  virtuous ;  but  before  you  can  acquire  knowl- 
edge,  you  must  previously  have  disciplined  your  emotions  and  appetites. 
This  merely  eludes  the  objection,  without  saving  the  sufficiency  of  the 
general  doctrine. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Ritter  (Gescb  ler  Philoe.  vol.  ii,  eh.  2,  p^78)  in 
thinking  that  Sokrates  meant  by  knowledge^  or  imsdom^  a  transcendental 
attribute,  above  humanity,  and  such  as  is  possessed  only  by  a  god.  This  is 
by  no  means  consistent  with  that  practical  conception  of  human  life  and 
its  ends,  which  stands  so  phiinly  marked  in  his  character. 

Why  should  we  think  it  wonderful  that  Sokrates  should  propose  a 
^efectiTV  theory,  which  embraces  only  one  side  of  a  large  and  complicated 
question?  Considering  that  his  was  the  first  theory  derived  from  data 
really  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  so  near  as 
approach  to  the  truth- 
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(o  the  state  of  the  internal  associations  as  contrasted  ttith  the 
effect  of  external  causes,  as  well  as  the  pains  taken  to  make  it 
appear  how  much  the  latter  depend  upon  the  former  for  their 
power  of  conferring  happiness,  and  how  sufficient  is  moderate 
good  fortune  in  respect  to  externals,  provided  the  internal  man 
be  properly  disciplined,  is  a  vein  of  thought  which  pervades  both 
Sokrates  and  Plato,  and  which  passed  from  them,  under  various 
modifications,  to  most  of  the  subsequent  schools  of  ethical  philoso- 
phy. It  is  probable  that  Protagoras  or  Prodikus,  training  rich 
youth  for  active  life,  without  altogether  leaving  out  such  internal 
element  of  happiness,  would  yet  dwell  upon  it  less ;  a  point  of 
decided  superiority  in  Sokrates. 

The  political  opinions  of  Sokrates  were  much  akin  to  his 
ethical,  and  deserve  especial  notice,  as  having  in  part  contributed 
to  his  condemnation  by  the  dikastery.  He  thought  that  the 
functions  of  government  belonged  legitimately  to  those  who  knew 
best  how  to  exercise  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed. 
"  The  legitimate  king  or  governor  was  not  the  man  who  held  the 
sceptre,  nor  the  man  elected  by  some  vulgar  persons,  nor  he  who 
had  got  the  post  by  lot,  nor  he  who  had  thrust  himself  in  by 
force  or  by  fraud,  but  he  alone  who  knew  how  to  govern  well."  ^ 
Just  as  the  pilot  governed  on  shipboard,  the  surgeon  in  a  sick 
man's  house,  the  trainer  in  a  palaestra ;  every  one  else  being 
eager  to  obey  these  professional  superiors,  and  even  thanking 
and  recompensing  them  for  their  directions,  simply  because  their 
greater  knowledge  was  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  absurd,  Sokrates 
used  to  contend,  to  choose  public  officers  by  lot,  when  no  one 
would  trust  himself  on  shipboard  under  the  care  of  a  pilot 
selected  by  hazard,^  nor  w^ould  any  one  pick  out  a  carpenter  or  a 
musician  in  like  manner. 

We  do  not  know  what  provision  Sokrates  suggested  for  apply- 
ing his  principle  to  practice,  for  discovering  who  was  the  fittest 
man  in  point  of  knowledge,  or  for  superseding  him  in  case  of 
his  becoming  unfit,  or  in  case  another  fitter  than  he  should  arise. 
The  analogies  of  the  pilot,  the  surgeon,  and  professional  men 
generally,  would  ivaturally  conduct  him  to  election  by  the  people, 
renewable  after  temporary  periods  ;  since  no  one  of  these  profee 

Xen.  M^n>.  iii,  ^  :o,  1 1  «  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  • 
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Bicmal  persons,  whatever  may  be  his  positive  knowledge,  Is  e>er 
trusted  or  obeyed  except  by  the  free  choice  of  those  who  confide 
in  him,  and  who  may  at  any  time  make  choice  of  another.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  Sokrates  followed  out  this  part  of  the 
analogy.  His  companions  remarked  to  him  that  his  first-rate 
intellectual  ruler  would  be  a  despot,  who  might,  if  he  pleased, 
either  refuse  to  listen  to  good  advice,  or  even  put  to  death  those 
who  gave  it.  "  He  will  not  act  thus,"  replied  Sokrates,  **  for  if 
he  does,  he  will  himself  be  the  greatest  loser."  • 

We  may  notice  in  this  doctrine  of  Sokrates  the  same  imperfec- 
tion as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ethical  doctrine ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  the  intellectual  conditions  of  political  fitness  stand 
for  the  whole.  His  negative  political  doctrine  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken :  he  approved  neither  of  democracy,  nor  of  oligarchy.  As 
he  was  not  attached,  either  by  sentiment  or  by  conviction,  to  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  neither  had  be  the  least  sympathy  with 
oligarchical  usurpers,  such  as  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty. 
His  positive  ideal  state,  as  far  as  we  can  divine  it,  would  have 
been  something  like  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  "  Cyropaedia" 
of  Xenophon. 

In  describing  the  persevering  activity  of  Sokrates,  as  a  religious 
and  intellectual  missionary,  we  have  really  described  his  life  ; 
for  he  had  no  other  occupation  than  this  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Athenian  public-  his  indiscriminate  conversation,  and 
invincible  dialectics.  Discharging  faithfully  and  bravely  his 
duties  as  an  hoplite  on  military  service, —  but  keeping  aloof  from 
official  duty  in  the  dikastery,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  senate- 
house,  except  in  that  one  memorable  year  of  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae, —  he  incurred  none  of  those  party  animosities  which  an 
active  public  life  at  Athens  often  provoked.  His  life  was  legally 
blameless,  nor  had  he  ever  been  brought  up  before  the  dikastery 
until  his  one  final  trial,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  That 
he  stood  conspicuous  before  the  public  eye  in  423  b.  c,  at  the 
time  when  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  on  the 
stage,  is  certain :  he  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  conspicu- 
ous even  earlier :  so  that  we  can  hardly  allow  him  less  than 
thirty  years  of  public,  notorious,  and  efficacious  discoursing,  dowv 
to  his  trial  in  399  B.C. 


*  Xen.  Mem.  iii,  9, 12:  compare  Plato,  Gorgias  c.  56,  pp.  469,  470. 
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It  was  in  that  year  that  Meletus,  seconded  by  two  auxiljariea, 
Anytus  and  Lykon,  presented  against  him,  and  hung  up  in  the 
appointed  place,  the  portico  before  the  office  of  the  second  or 
king-archon,  an  indictment  against  him  in  the  following  terms 
"  Sokrat^s  is  guilty  of  crime :  first,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods 
^hora  the  city  worships,  but  introducing  new  divinities  of  his 
owH  ;  next,  for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  penalty  due  is  — 
death/' 

It  is  certain  that  neivher  the  conduct  nor  the  conversation  of 
Sokrates  had  undergone  any  alteration  for  many  years  past  ; 
since  the  sameness  of  his  manner  of  talking  is  both  derided  by 
his  enemies  and  confessed  by  himself  Our  first  sentiment,  there- 
fore, apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is  one  of 
astonishment,  that  he  should  have  been  prosecuted,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  for  persevering  in  an  occupation  which  he  had  pub- 
licly followed  during  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  preceding.  Xeno- 
phon,  full  of  reverence  for  his  master,  takes  up  the  matter  on 
much  higher  ground,  and  expresses  himself  in  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nant amazement  that  the  Athenians  could  find  anything  to  con- 
demn in  a  man  every  way  so  admirable.  But  whoever  attentively 
considers  the  picture  which  I  have  presented  of  the  purpose,  the 
working,  and  the  extreme  publicity  of  Sokrates,  will  rather  be 
inclined  to  wonder,  not  that  the  indictment  was  presented  at  last, 
but  that  some  such  indictment  had  not  been  presented  long  before. 
Such  certainly  is  the  impression  suggested  by  the  language  of 
Sokrates  himself,  in  the  "  Platonic  Apology."  He  there  proclaims, 
emphatically,  that  though  his  present  accusers  were  men  of  con- 
sideration, it  was  neither  their  enmity,  nor  their  eloquence,  which 
he  had  now  principally  to  fear ;  but  the  accumulated  force  of  an- 
tipathy,—  the  numerous  and  important  personal  enemies,  each 
with  sympathizing  partisans, —  the  long-standing  and  uncou' 
tradicted  calumnies,^  raised  against  him  throughout  his  cross* 
examining  career. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2,  p  A8,  B;  c.  16,  p.  28,  A.  "O  de  koX  h  toU  Ifi- 
npoa^ev  eXeyoVy  on  noXXfj  fxoi  anex'^eia  yeyove  not  Trpdf  7roXAoi)f,  ei)  lart 
on  aXfj^eg  kariv.  Kal  tovt*  iarlv  b  kfie  alpijaeiy  kavnep  aipy  —  oh  MeAvTaj. 
oiidl  'Avvrof,  uW  rj  tC>v  ttoAXwv  diafSoXij  koI  ^"^bvo^. 

The  expression  Tdv  'KoXXCtv  in  this  last  line  is  not  used  in  its  most  com 
mon  signification,  but  is  equivalent  to  tovtuv  tuv  iro'KTicjv 
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In  troth,  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  as  he  himself  describes  i^ 
could  not  but  prove  eminentlj  unpopular  and  obnoxious.  To 
convince  a  man  that,  of  matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  know- 
ing, and  had  never  thought  of  questioning  or  even  of  studying; 
he  is  really  profoundly  ignorant,  insomuch  that  he  cannot  reply 
to  a  few  pertinent  queries  without  invohnng  himself  in  flagrant 
contradictions,  is  an  operation  highly  salutary,  often  necessary,  to 
his  future  improvement ;  but  an  operation  of  painful  surgery,  in 
which,  indeed,  the  temporary  pain  experienced  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions almost  indispensable  to  the  future  beneficial  results.  It  is 
one  which  few  men  can  endure  without  hating  the  operator  at  the 
time ;  although  doubtless  such  hatred  would  not  only  disappear, 
but  be  exchanged  for  esteem  and  admiration,  if  they  persevered 
until  the  full  ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation  developed 
themselves.  But  we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon,  that  many,  who  underwent  this  first  pungent  thrust  of  hb 
dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again :  he  disregarded  them  as 
laggards,*  but  their  voices  did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile 
chorus.  What  made  that  chorus  the  more  formidable,  was  the 
high  quality  and  position  of  its  leaders.  For  Sokrates  himself 
tells  us,  that  the  men  whom  he  chiefly  and  expressly  sought 
out  to  cross-examine,  were  the  men  of  celebrity  as  statesmen, 
rhetors,  poets,  or  artisans ;  tho9e  at  once  most  sensitive  to  such 
humiliation,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity  effective. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  great  body  of  antipathy,  so  terrible 
both  irom  number  and  from  constituent  items,  we  shall  wonder 
.')nly  that  Sokrates  could  have  gone  on  so  long  standing  in  the 
market-place  to  aggravate  it,  and  that  the  indictment  of  Meletus 
could  have  been  so  long  postponed ;  since  it  was  just  as  applica- 
ble earlier  as  later,  and  since  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  people, 
as  to  charges  of  irreligion,  was  a  well-known  fact.2  The  truth 
is,  that  as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever  devoted 
his  life  to  prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchic,  or  cross-examining 
missionary,  so  there  was  but  one  city,  in  the  ancient  world  at 

'  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  2,  40.     lioXXol  /ikv  ovv  rCtv  ovtu  6iaT£-&kvTuv  imb  £«Mr 
'  Plato,  EathyphroQ,  c  2,  p.  3,  C.    eidi^  6u  eifdidfio^  rd  Toiaina  mpdt 
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least,  wherein  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  it  fot 
twenty -five  years  with  safety  and  impunity ;  and  that  city  was 
Athens.  I  have  in  a  previous  volume  noted  the  respect  for  indi- 
f  idual  dissent  of  opinion,  taste,  and  behavior,  among  <me  another, 
which  charactenzed  the  Athenian  population,  and  which  Perikles 
puts  in  emphatic  relief  as  a  part  of  his  funeral  discourse.  It 
was  this  established  liberality  of  the  democratical  sentiment  at 
Athens  which  so  long  protected  the  noble  eccentricity  of  Sok- 
rat^s  from  being  disturbed  by  the  numerous  enemies  which  he 
provoked :  at  Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse, 
his  blameless  life  would  have  been  insufficient  as  a  shield,  and 
his  irresistible  dialectic  power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only 
the  more  speedily  silenced.  Intolerance  is  the  natural  weed  of 
the  human  bosom,  though  its  growth  or  development  may  be 
counteracted  by  liberalizing  causes;  of  these,  at  Athens,  the 
most  powerful  was,  the  democratical  constitution  as  there  worked, 
in  combination  with  diffused  intellectual  and  sesthetical  sensibil- 
ity, and  keen  relish  for  discourse.  Liberty  of  speech  was  con- 
secrated,  in  every  man's  estimation,  among  the  first  of  priv- 
ileges ;  every  man  was  accustomed  to  hear  opinions,  opposite  to 
his  own,  constantly  expressed,  and  to  believe  that  others  had  a 
right  to  their  opinions  as  well  as  himself.  And  thou/gh  men 
would  not,  as  a  general  principle,  have  extended  such  toleration 
to  religious  subjects,  yet  the  established  habit  in  reference  to 
other  matters  ^eatly  influenced  their  practice,  and  rendered 
them  more  averse  to  any  positive  severity  against  avowed  dis- 
senters from  the  received  religious  belief.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  at  Athens  both  a  keener  intellectu«il  stimulus,  and  greater 
freedom  as  well  of  thought  as  of  speech,  than  in  any  ©ther  city 
of  Greece.  The  long  toleration  of  Sokrates  is  one  example  of 
this  general  fact,  while  his  trial  proves  little,  and  his  exeoution 
nothing,  against  it,  as  will  presently  appear. 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  particular  circumstances,  of 
which  we  are  scarcely  at  all  informed,  which  induced  his  accus 
ers  to  prefer  their  indictment  at  the  actual  moment,  in  spite  of 
the  advanced  age  of  Sokrates. 

In  the  first  place,  Anytus,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Sokrat^ 
appears  to  have  become  incensed  against  him  on  private  grounds 
The  son  of  Anytus  had  manifested  interest  in  his  conversatioxi 
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And  Sokrat§s,  observing  in  the  young  man  intellectiAl  impulM 
«nd  promise,  endeavored  to  dissuade  bin  father  from  bringing 
him  up  to  bis  own  trade  of  a  leather-seller.  ^  It  was  in  this  gen- 
eral way  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  antipathy  against  Sok 
rates  was  excited,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  "  Platonic  Apol- 
ogy." The  young  men  were  those  to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed 
himself,  and  who,  keenly  relishing  his  conversation,  oflen  carried 
home  new  ideas  which  displeased  their  fathers ;  ^  hence  the 
general  charge  against  Sokrates,  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Now 
this  circumstance  had  recently  happened  in  the  peculiar  case  of 
Anytus,  a  rich  tradesman,  a  leading  man  in  politics,  and  just 
now  of  peculiar  influence  in  the  city,  because  he  had  been  one 
of  the  leading  fellow-laborers  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Thirty,  manifesting  an  energetic  and  meritorious  patriot- 
ism. He,  like  Thrasybulus  and  many  others,  had  sustained 
great  loss  of  property  ^  during  the  oligarchical  dominion ;  which 
perhaps  made  him  the  more  strenuous  in  requiring  that  his  son 
should  pursue  trade  with  assiduity,  in  order  to  restore  the  family 
fortunes.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  all 
teaching  which  went  beyond  the  narrowest  practicality,  hating 
alike  Sokrates  and  the  sophists.^ 

While  we  can  thus  point  out  a  recent  occurrence,  which  had 
brought  one  of  the  most  ascendent  politicians  in  the  city  into 
special  exasperation  against  Sokrates,  another  circumstance 
which  weighed  him  down  was,  his  past  connection  with  the 
deceased  £[ritias  and  Alkibiades.  Of  these  two  men,  the 
latter,  though  he  had  some  great  admirers,  was  on  the  whole 
odious ;  still  more  from  his  private  insolence  and  enormities 
than  from  his  public  treason  as  an  exile.  But  the  name  of 
Kritias  was  detested,  and  deservedly  detested,  beyond  that  of 
any  other  man  in  Athenian  history,  as  the  chief  director  of  the 
unmeasured  spoliation  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty. 

'  See  Xenoph.  ApoL  Sok.  sects.  29,  30.  This  little  piece  bears  a  very 
erroneous  title,  and  may  possibly  not  be  the  composition  of  Xenoph(m,  as 
the  commentators  generally  affirm ;  bat  it  has  every  appearance  of  beinf 
ft  work  of  the  time. 

■Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  10,  p.  23,  C ;  c.  27,  p  37,  E. 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  xviii,  cent.  Kallimach.  8.  30. 

*  See  Plato,  Menon,  c  27,  28,  pp.  90,  91. 
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That  Sokrat§s  had  educated  both  Kritias  and  Alkibiad^s,  was 
affirmed  by  the  accusers,  and  seemingly  believed  by  the  general 
public,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards.^  That  both  of  them 
had  been  among  those  who  conversed  with  him,  when  young 
men,  is  an  unquestionable  fact ;  to  what  extent,  or  down  to  what 
period,  the  conversation  was  carried,  we  cannot  distinctly  ascer- 
tain. Xenophon  affirms  that  both  of  them  frequented  his 
society  when  young,  to  catch  from  him  an  argumentative  facility 
which  might  be  serviceable  to  their  political  ambition ;  that  he 
curbed  their  violent  and  licentious  propensities,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  come  to  him ;  that  both  of  them  manifested  a 
respectful  obedience  to  him,  which  seemed  in  little  consonance 
with  their  natural  tempers ;  but  that  they  soon  quitted  him, 
weary  of  such  restraint,  after  having  acquired  as  much  as  they 
thought  convenient  of  his  peculiar  accomplishment.  The  writ- 
ings of  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  the 
association  of  both  of  them  with  Sokrates  must  have  been  more 
continued  and  intimate ;  for  both  of  them  are  made  to  take 
great  part  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  while  the  attachment  of 
Sokrates  to  Alkibiades  is  represented  as  stronger  than  that 
which  he  ever  felt  towards  any  other  man ;  a  fact  not  difficult  to 
explain,  since  the  latter,  notwithstanding  his  ungovernable  dis- 
positions, was  distinguished  in  his  youth  not  less  for  capacity 
and  forward  impulse,  than  for  beauty ;  and  since  youthful  beauty 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  especially  that  of  Sokrates, 
more  than  the  charms  of  the  other  sex.2  From  the  year  420 
B.C.,  in  which  the  activity  of  Alkibiades  as  a  political  leader 
commenced,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have  seen  much  of 
Sokrates,  and  after  the  year  415  B.C.  the  fact  is  impossible; 
since  in  that  year  he  became  a  permanent  exile,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  407  B.C.  At  the 
moment  of  the  trial  of  Sokrates,  therefore,  his  connection  with 
Alkibiades  must  at  least  have  been  a  fact  long  past  and  gone. 
Respecting  Kritias,  we  make  out  less ;  and  as  he  was  a  kinsman 

*  ^schinSs,  cont.  Timarch.  c.  34,  p.  74.     i/ieii  ^uKparij  tov  ao<p,,OT^ii 
aneKTelvare,  drt  Kpiriav  kt^vri  neiraidevKOf^  etc.     Xenoph.  Msm.  i,  2,  12 

*  See  Plato  (CharmidSs,  c.  3,  p.  154,  C  Lys^-s,  c.  2,  p.  204,  B ,  Protag* 
,  c  I.  p  309,  A),  etc. 
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of  Plato^  one  uf  the  well-known  companions  of  Sokrat^,  and 
present  at  hia  trial,  and  himself  an  accomplished  and  literary 
man,  his  association  with  Sokrates  maj  have  continued  longer ; 
at  least  a  color  was  given  for  so  asserting.  Though  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  of  tie  vices  either  of  Kritias  or  Alkibiades  were 
encouraged,  or  even  tolerated,  by  Sokrates,  can  have  arisen  in 
none  but  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  minds,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  supposition  was  entertained ;  and  that  it  placed  him 
before  the  public  in  an  altered  position  after  the  enormities  of 
the  Thirty.  Anytus,  incensed  with  him  already  on  the  subject 
of  his  son,  would  be  doubly  incensed  against  him  as  the  reputed 
tutor  of  Ki'itias. 

Of  Me  let  us,  the  primary,  though  not  the  most  important 
accuser,  we  know  only  that  he  was  a  poet ;  of  Lykon,  that  he 
was  a  rhetor.  Both  these  classes  had  been  alienated  by  the 
cross-examining  dialectics  to  which  niany  of  their  number  had 
been  exposed  by  Sokrates.  They  were  the  last  men  to  bear  such 
an  exposure  with  patience,  and  their  enmity,  taken  as  a  class 
rarely  unanimous,  was  truly  formidal;)le  when  it  bore  upon  any 
single  individual. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  speeches  of  either  of  the  accusers 
before  the  dikastery,  except  what  can  be  picked  out  from  the  re 
marks  in  Xenophon  and  the  defence  of  Plato.  Of  the  three 
counts  of  the  indictment,  the  second  was  the  easiest  for  them  to 
support,  on  plausible  grounds.  That  Sokrates  was  a  religious 
innovator,  would  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  peculiar  divine 
ugn,  of  which  he  was  wont  to  speak  freely  and  publicly,  and 
which  visited  no  one  except  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the  ^'  Plu 
tonic  Defence,"  he  never  really  replies  to  this  second  ch^uge. 
He  questions  Meletus  before  the  dikastery,  and  the  latter  is  rep- 
resented as  answering,  that  he  meant  to  accuse  SokratSs  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  at  all ;  ^  to  which  imputed  disbelief  Sok- 
rates answers  with  an  emphatic  negative.  Li  support  of  the 
first  count,  however,  — the  charge  of  general  disbelief  in  the  gods 
recognized  by  the  city,  —  nothing  in  his  conduct  could  be  cited  j 
for  he  was  exact  in  his  legal  worship  like  other  citizens,  and 
•Ten  more  than  others,  if  Xenophon  is  correct.^     But  it  would 


»  Pliitc,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  14,  p.  26,  C. 
*  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2^  64  j  i,  3. 1. 
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appear  that  the  old  calumiiies  of  the  Aristophanic  "Clouds* 
were  revived,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  witty  drama,  together  with 
similar  efforts  of  Eu polls  and  others,  perhaps  hardly  less  witty, 
was  still  enduring ;  a  striking  proof  that  these  comedians  were 
no  impotent  libellers.  Sokrates  manifests  greater  apprehension 
of  the  effect  of  the  ancient  impressions,  than  of  the  speeches 
which  had  been  just  delivered  against  him:  but  these  latter 
speeches  would  of  course  tell,  by  refreshing  the  sentiments  of 
the  past,  and  reviving  the  Aristophanic  picture  of  Sokrates,  as  a 
speculator  on  physics  as  well  as  a  rhetorical  teacher  for  pleading, 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.i  Sokrates,  in  the 
*'  Platonic  Defence,"  appeals  to  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
heard  him  discourse,  whether  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  him 
say  one  \vord  on  the  subject  of  physical  studies; 2  while  Xeno- 
phon  goes  further,  and  represents  him  as  having  positively  dis- 
countenanced them,  on  the  ground  of  impiety .3 

As  there  were  three  distinct  accusers  to  speak  against  Sokrates, 
so  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  would  concert  before- 
hand on  what  topics  each  should  insist ;  Meletus  undertaking 
that  which  related  to  religion,  while  Any t us  and  Lykon  would 
dwell  on  tht^  political  grounds  of  attack.  In  the  "  Platonic 
Apology,"  Sokrates  comments  emphatically  on  the  allegations  of 
Mel^tus,  questions  him  publicly  before  the  dikasts,  and  criticizes 
his  replies:  he  makes  little  allusion  to  Anytus,  or  to  anything 
except  w^hat  is  formally  embodied  in  the  indictment ;  and  treats  the 
last  count,  the  charge  of  corrupting  youth,  in  connection  with  the 
first,  as  if  the  corruption  alleged  consisted  in  irreligious  teaching. 
But  Xenophon  intimates  that  the  accusers,  in  enforcing  this  allega- 
tion of  pernicious  teaching,  went  into  other  matters  quite  distinct 
from  the  religious  tenets  of  Sokrates,  and  denounced  him  as 
having  taught  them  lawlessness  and  di&respect,  as  well  towards 
their  parents  as  towards  (heir  countiy.  We  find  mention  made 
in  Xenophon  of  accusatory  grounds  similar  to  those  in  the 
"  Clouds  ; "  similar  also  to  those  which  modern  nuthors  usually 
advance  against  the  sophists. 

Sokrates,  said  Anytus  and  the  other  accusers,  taught  joung 


»  I'huo,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3,  p.  19,  B.         «  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  3,  p.  19,  (X 
*  Xjd.  Mem.  i,  1,  13. 
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men  to  despisrj  the  existiDg  political  constitution,  by  remarking 
that  the  Athenian  practice  of  nam  it  g  archons  by  lot  was  silly, 
and  that  no  man  of  sense  would  ever  choose  in  this  way  a  pilot 
or  a  carpenter,  though  the  mischief  arising  from  bad  qualifica- 
tion, was  in  these  cases  fat  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  archonsJ 
Such  teaching,  it  was  urged,  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the  hear- 
ers respect  for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  rendered  them 
violent  and  licentious.  As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  had 
worked,  his  two  pupils  Kritias  and  Alkibiades  might  be  cited, 
both  formed  in  his  school ;  one,  the  most  violent  and  rapacious  of 
the  Thirty  recent  oligarchs ;  the  other,  a  disgrace  to  the  democ* 
racy,  by  his  outrageous  insolence  and  licentiousness  ;  2  both  of 
them  authors  of  ruinous  mischief  to  the  city. 

Moreover,  the  youth  learned  from  him  conceit  of  their  owii 
superior  wisdom,  and  the  habit  of  insulting  their  fathers  as  well 
as  of  slighting  their  other  kinsmen.  Sokrat^s  told  them,  it  was 
urged,  that  even  their  fathers,  in  case  of  madness,  might  be  law- 
fully put  under  restraint ;  and  that  when  a  man  needed  service, 
those  whom  he  had  to  look  to,  were  not  his  kinsmen,  as  such, 
but  the  persons  best  qualified  to  render  it :  thus,  if  he  was  sick, 
he  must  consult  a  surgeon  ;  if  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  those  who 
were  most  conversant  with  such  a  situation.  Between  friends 
also,  mere  good  feeling  and  affection  was  of  little  use ;  the  impor- 
tant circumstance  was,  that  they  should  acquire  the  capacity  of 
renderiii-^  mutual  service  to  each  other.  No  one  was  worthy  of 
esteem  except  the  man  who  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done, 
and  could  explain  it  to  others  :  which  meant,  urged  the  accuser, 
that  Sokrates  was  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  the  only  person 
capable  of  making  his  pupils  wise ;  other  advisers  being  worth- 
less compared  with  him.3 

He  was  in  the  habit  too,  the  accusation  proceeded,  of  citing 
the  worst  passages  out  of  distinguished  poets,  and  of  perverting 
them  to  the  mischievous  purpose  of  spoiling  the  dispositions  of 
youth,  planting  in  them  criminal  and  despotic  tendencies.  Thus 
he  quoted  a  line  of  Hesiod :  ^'  No  work  is  disgraceful  1  but  indo> 
fence  is  disgraceful : "  explaining  it  to  mean,  that  a  man  mighl 


'  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  9.  '  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2, 12. 

*  Hen.  Mem.  i,  2,  49-5S 
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witbout  scruple  do  any  sort  of  work,  base  or  anjust  as  it  might 
be.  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Next,  Sokrates  was  particularly  fond 
of  quoting  those  lines  of  Homer,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
wherein  Odysseus  is  described  as  bringing  back  the  Greeks,  who 
had  just  dispersed  from  the  public  agora  in  compliance  with  the 
exhortation  of  Agamemnon,  and  were  hastening  to  their  ships. 
Odysseus  caresses  and  flatters  the  chiefs,  while  he  chides  and 
even  strikes  the  common  men  ;  though  both  were  doing  the  same 
thing,  and  guilty  of  the  same  fault ;  if  fault  it  was,  to  obey  what 
the  commander-in-chief  had  himself  just  suggested.  Sokrates 
interpreted  this  passage,  the  accuser  affirmed,  as  if  Homer  praised 
the  application  of  stripes  to  poor  men  and  the  common  people.' 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  an  accuser  to  find  matter  for 
inculpation  of  Sokrates,  by  partial  citations  from  his  continual 
discourses,  given  without  the  context  or  explanations  which  had 
accompanied  them ;  by  bold  invention,  where  even  this  partial 
basis  was  wanting ;  sometimes  also  by  taking  up  real  error,  since 
no  man  who  is  continually  talking,  especially  extempore,  can 
always  talk  correctly.  Few  teachers  would  escape,  if  penal  sen- 
tences were  permitted  to  tell  against  them,  founded  upon  evidence 
such  as  this.  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  imputations,  comments 
upon  them  all,  denies  some,  and  explains  others.  As  to  the  pas- 
sages out  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  he  affirms  that  Sokrates  drew 
from  them  inferences  quite  contrary  to  those  alleged ;  2  which 
latter  seem,  indeed,  altogether  unreasonable,  invented  to  call 
forth  the  deep-seated  democratical  sentiment  of  the  Athenians, 
after  the  accuser  had  laid  his  preliminary  ground  by  connecting 
Sokrates  with  Kritias  and  Alkibiades.  That  Sokrates  improperly 
depreciated  either  filial  duty  or  the  domestic  affections,  is  in  like 
manner  highly  improbable.  We  may  much  more  reasonably 
believe  the  assertion  of  Xenophon,  who  represents  him  to  have 
exhorted  the  hearer  "  to  make  himself  as  wise,  and  as  capable 
of  rendering  service,  as  possible  ;  so  that,  when  he  wished  to 
acquire  esteem  from  father  or  brother  or  friend,  he  might  not  sit 
still,  in  reliance  on  the  simple  fact  of  relationship,  but  might  earn 
f ucb  feeling  by  doing  them  positive  good."  3     To  tell  a  young 


*  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  56-59.  *  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  59. 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  55.     Kal  irapeKo^i  eirifie^la^ai   tov  cI)(  ^povi/jujrarot 
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man  that  mere  good  feeling  would  be  totally  insufficient,  onlesi 
be  were  prepared  and  oompetent  to  carry  it  into  action,  is  a 
l3sson  which  few  parents  would  wisb  to  discourage.  Nor  would 
any  generous  parent  make  it  a  crime  against  the  teaching  of 
Sokrates,  that  it  rendered  his  son  wiser  than  himself,  which  prob 
ably  it  would  do.  To  restrict  the  range  •of  teaching  for  a  young 
man,  because  it  may  make  him  think  himself  wiser  than  his 
father,  is  only  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  in  which  the  pleading 
of  ignorance  against  knowledge  was  then,  and  still  continues 
occasionally  to  be,  presented. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  attacks  of  Any 
tus  bear  upon  the  vulnerable  side  of  the  Sokratic  general  theory 
of  ethics,  according  to  which  virtue  was  asserted  to  depend  upon 
knowledge.  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is  true,  but  not 
the  whole  truth  ;  a  certain  state  of  the  a£G^tions  and  dispositions 
being  not  less  indispensable,  as  conditions  of  virtue,  than  a  cer- 
tain state  of  the  intelligence.  An  enemy,  therefore,  had  some 
pretence  for  making  it  appear  that  Sokrates,  stating  a  part  of  the 
truth  as  the  whole,  denied  or  degraded  all  that  remainedL  But 
though  this  would  be  a  critidsm  not  entirely  unfounded  against 
his  general  theory,  it  would  not  hold  against  lus  precepts  or  prac- 
tical teaching,  as  we  find  them  in  Xenophon ;  for  these,  as  I  have 
remarked,  reach  much  wider  than  his  general  theory,  and  incul- 
cate the  cultivation  of  habits  and  dispositions  not  less  strenuously 
than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  censures  affirmed  to  have  been  cast  by  Sokrates  against 
'he  choice  of  archons  by  lot  at  Athens,  are  not  denied  by  Xen- 
ophon. The  accuser  urged  that  ^  by  such  censures  Sokrates 
excited  the  young  men  to  despise  the  established  constitution, 
and  to  become  lawless  and  violent  in  their  conduct."  >  This  is 
just  the  same  pretence,  of  tendency  to  bring  the  government 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  on  which  in  former  days  prosecutions 
for  public  libel  were  instituted  against  writers  in  England,  and 

elvs:  Koi  cj^eXifiUTOToVj  oncjf,  kdv  re  bird  Karpdi  kdv  re  vnb  ddeX^O  kdv  re 
6ir'  iXXom  t  ¥^  doifhfTai  Tifida^aiy  fuf  nft  oitteioc  elvai  niarevwf  &Me^^,  dAAd 
feeiparai^  h^*  jv  uv  tSov^^rjTai  TLfidtr&ai^  roOroi^  cj^eXifio^  tlvai. 

*  Xen.  Mem.  i,  2,  9.     Toi>g  de  toiov'ovc  ^dyovf  iiraipeiv  i^^  roi)c  vrnf 
uiTGfpoveiv  T^i  Kmdsai  jotfc  7r«Xcrfiac,  nai  iromv  iJiaiovt. 
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on  which  they  ttill  ccmtinue  to  he  abundantly  instituted  in  France, 
under  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  There  can  hardly  be 
a  more  serious  political  mischief  than  such  confusion  of  the  dis- 
approving critic  with  a  conspirator,  arid  imposition  of  silence  upon 
lissentient  minorities.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  case  in 
which  such  an  imputation  was  more  destitute  of  color  than  tliat 
of  Sokrates,  who  appealed  always  to  men's  reason  and  very  little 
to  their  feelings  ;  so  little,  indeed,  that  modern  authors  make  his 
coldness  a  matter  of  charge  against  him ;  who  never  omitted  to 
inculcate  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  set  the  example  of 
such  observance  himself  Whatever  may  have  been  his  senti- 
ments about  democracy,  he  always  obeyed  the  democratical  gov- 
ernment, nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  charging  him  with  parti- 
cipation in  oligarchical  schemes.  It  was  the  Thirty  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  long  life,  interdicted  his  teaching  altogether,  and 
were  on  the  point  almost  of  taking  his  life ;  while  his  intimate 
friend  Chaerephon  was  actually  in  exile  with  the  democrats.' 

Xenophon  lays  great  emphasis  on  two  points,  when  defending 
Sokrates  against  his  accusers.  First,  that  his  own  conduct  was 
virtuous,  self-denying,  and  strict  in  obedience  to  the  law.  Next, 
that  he  accustomed  his  hearers  to  hear  nothing  except  appeals  to 
their  reason,  and  impressed  on  them  obedience  only  to  their 
rational  convictions.  That  such  a  man,  with  so  great  a  weight 
of  presumption  in  his  favor,  should  be  tried  and  found  guilty  as 
a  corruptor  of  youth, — the  most  undefined  of  all  imaginable 
charges,  —  is  a  grave  and  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Yet  when  we  see  upon  what  light  evidence  modern  authors 
are  willing  to  admit  the  same  charge  against  the  sophists,  we 
have  no  right  to  wonder  that  the  Athenians  when  addressed,  not 
through  that  calm  reason  to  which  Sokrates  appealed,  but  through 
all  their  antipathies,  religious  as  well  as  political,  public  as  well 
as  private  —  were  exasperated  into  dealing  with  him  as  the  type 
and  precursor  of  Kritias  and  Alkibiades. 

After  all,  the  exasperation,  and  the  consequent  verdict  of 
guilty,  were  not  whoHy  the  fault  of  the  dikasts,  nor  wholly  brought 
about  by  his  accusers  and  his  numerous  private  enemies.     No 

such  verdict  would  have  been  given,  unless  by  what  we  mast 

•b — . ^ 

-  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  21,  A  j  c.  20,  p.  82,  £  j  Xen.  Mem.  1,  2,  81 
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call  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Sokrates  himself.  Thi  it 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  case,  in  reference  botk  to 
himself  and  t)  the  Athenians. 

We  learn  from  his  own  statement  in  the  "  Platonic  Defence," 
that  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  only  pronounced  by  a  majority  of 
^ye  or  six,  amidst  a  body  so  numerous  as  an  Athenian  dikastery ; 
probably  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  total  number,'  if  a  con- 
fused statement  in  Diogenes  Laertius  can  be  trusted.  Now  any 
one  who  reads  that  defence,  and  considers  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the  dikasts,  will 
see  that  its  tenor  is  such  as  must  have  turned  a  much  greater 
number  of  votes  than  six  against  him.  And  we  are  informed  by 
the  distinct  testimony  of  Xenophon,^  that  Sokrates  approached 
his  trial  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  hardly  wished  to  be  acquit- 
ted. He  took  no  thought  whatever  for  the  preparation  of  his 
defence ;  and  when  his  friend  Hermogenes  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  serious  consequences  of  such  an  omission,  he  replied,  first, 
that  the  just  and  blameless  life,  which  he  was  conscious  of  having 
passed,  was  the  best  of  all  preparations  for  defence ;  next,  that 
having  once  begun  to  meditate  on  what  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  say,  the  divine  sign  had  interposed  to  forbid  him  from  proceed- 
ing. He  went  on  to  say,  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  gods 
Bhould  deem  it  better  for  him  to  die  now,  than  to  live  longei*. 
He  had  hitherto  lived  in  perfect  satisfaction,  with  a  consciousness 
of  progressive  moral  improvement,  and  with  esteem,  marked  and 


'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25,  p.  36,  Aj  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  41.  Diogenes  says 
that  he  was  eondeini.ed  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  ^'r/<i>oLc  irXeioai  rdv 
anoAvovauv.  If  he  meant  to  assert  that  the  verdict  was  foand  by  a  major- 
ity of  two  hnndred  and  eighty -one  above  the  acquitting  votes,  this  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  "  Platonic  Apology,"  which  assures  us  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  majority  was  not  greater  than  five  or  six,  so  that  the  tam- 
ing of  three  votes  would  have  altered  the  verdict.  But  as  the  number  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  seems  precise,  and  is  not  in  itself  untrustworthy, 
some  commentators  construe  it,  though  the  words  as  they  now  stand  are 
perplexing,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  majority.  Since  the  "  Platonic  Apol- 
ogy" proves  that  it  was  a  majority  of  five  or  six,  the  minority  would  conse- 
quently be  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  the  total  five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven. 

'Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  4,  seq.  He  1  earned  the  fact  i^om  Hermogen^  if  ho 
heard  it  from  Sokrates  himself. 
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■nabated,  from  his  friends.  If  his  life  were  prolonged,  old  age 
would  soon  overpower  him ;  he  would  lose  in  part  his  sight,  his 
Tiearing,  or  his  intelligence;  and  life  with  such  abated  efficacy 
and  dignity  would  be  intolerable  to  him.  Whereas,  if  he  were 
condemned  now,  he  should  be  condemned  unjustly,  which  would 
be  a  great  disgrace  to  his  judges,  but  none  to  him ;  nay,  it  would 
even  procure  for  him  increase  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  and 
a  more  willing  acknowledgment  from  every  one  that  he  had  been 
both  a  just  man  and  an  improving  preceptor.  > 

These  words,  spoken  before  his  trial,  intimate  a  state  of  belief 
which  explains  the  tenor  of  the  defence,  and  formed  one  essential 
condition  of  the  final  result.  They  prove  that  Sokrates  not  only 
cared  little  for  being  acquitted,  but  even  thought  that  the  approach- 
ing trial  was  marked  out  by  the  gods  as  the  term  of  his  life,  and 
that  there  were  good  reasons  why  he  should  prefer  such  a  consum- 
mation as  best  for  himself.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should 
entertain  that  opinion,  when  we  recollect  the  entire  ascendency 
within  him  of  strong  internal  conscience  and  intelligent  reflection, 
built  upon  an  originally  fearless  temperament,  and  silencing  what 
Plato ^  calls  "  the  child  within  us,  who  trembles  before  death;" 
his  great  love  of  colloquial  influence,  and  incapacity  of  living 
without  it ;  his  old  age,  now  seventy  years,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble that  such  influence  could  much  longer  continue,  and  the  op- 
portunity afforded  to  him,  by  now  towering  above  ordinary  men 
under  the  like  circumstances,  to  read  an  impressive  lesson,  as 
well  as  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  yet  more  exalted  than 
that  which  he  had  hitherto  acquired.  It  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind  that  Sokrates  came  to  his  trial,  and  undertook  his  unpre 
meditated  defence,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  read  in  the 
^*  Platonic  Apology."  His  calculations,  alike  high-minded  and 
well-balanced,  were  completely  realized.  Had  he  been  acquittet? 
after  such  a  defence,  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  triumph  over 
his  personal  enemies,  but  would  have  been  a  sanction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  the  popular  dikastery  to  his  teaching,  which, 


*  Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  9,  10. 

•  Plato,  rhaedon,  c.  60,  p.  77,  B  dAA*  lauc  hfi  T«f  koI  h  rffuv  nal^y  dtrn^ 
riA  nuavra  ^ofielrat.  Tovtov  oit  nttpcifie'&a  rrei^eiv  ftf^  dediivai  rdv  ^ava 
roi',  Ctairep  rtt  uootio^*iKEia. 
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I,  had  been  enforced  by  An3rtus,i  ki  bis  aoeusing  argumeii^ 
in  reference  to  acquittal  generally,  even  before  he  heard  the 
defence :  whereas  his  condemnation,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  met  it,  have  shed  double  and  triple  lastre  over  his  whole  \\/h 
and  character. 

Prefaced  by  this  exposition  of  the  feelings  of  Sokrates,  the 
*•  l^latonic  Defence  "  becomes  not  merely  sublime  and  impressive, 
but  also  the  manifestation  of  a  rational  and  consistent  purpose. 
1 1  does,  indeed,  include  a  vindication  of  himself  against  two  oiii 
of  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment ;  against  the  charge  of  not 
believing  in  the  recognized  gods  of  Athens,  and  that  of  corrupting 
the  youth ;  respecting  the  second  of  the  three,  whereby  he  was 
charged  with  religious  innovation,  he  says  little  or  nothing.  But 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  one  standing  on  his  trial, 
with  the  written  indictment  concluding  <^  Penalty,  Death,'*  hang- 
ing  up  in  open  court  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
emphatic  lesson  to  the  hearers,  embodied  in  the  frank  outpouring 
of  a  fearless  and  self-confiding  conscience.  It  is  undertaken, 
from  the  beginning,  because  the  law  commands ;  with  a  faint 
wish,  and  even  not  an  unqualified  wish,  but  no  hope,  that  it 
may  succeed.^  Sokrates  first  replies  to  the  standing  antipathies 
against  him  without,  arising  from  the  number  of  enemies  whom 
his  cross-examining  elenchus  had  aroused  against  him,  and  from 
those  false  reports  which  the  Aristophanic  "  Clouds "  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  circulate.  In  accounting  for  the  rise  of  these 
antipathies,  he  impresses  upon  the  dikasts  the  divine  mission 
under  which  he  was  acting,  not  without  considerable  doubts 
whether  they  will  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest  ;^  and  gives  that 
interesting  exposition  of  his  ntellectual  campaign,  against  ^'  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  of  which  1  have  already 


'  Plato,  A})ol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  C. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  2,  p.  1 9,  A.  Qj^vAoi^^v  fikv  ovv  hv  tovto  ovtu  yevetr* 
^Oi.  eiTi  aftfivov  Kcu  vfilv  koX  tfiol^  koI  n?.£ov  tI  fie  iroi^acu  airoXoyovfievov  * 
alfuu  de  avro  ;^aXf7rdv  elvai,  kcU  ov  rrdw  fic  Xav&avci  olbv  kari,  'Ouuc  dl 
rovTO  fiev  it<j  dnrf  rcj  i^e^  ^tAov,  r^  dk  v6fi(^  neiaTeov  Kot  atroXoyrfrcw, 

'  Flato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  5,  p.  20,  D.  KaX  iatj^  fuv  do^a  riatv  itftuv  ir«iCe<v 
-^  ed  fuvrot  lore^  ndaav  i>iuv  r^  uktf^eiav  ipi».  Again,  c  38,  p.  S7,  B 
^Hdv  re  ycLp  ^eyu,  &ti  r^  ^e^  direi^eiv  rovr^  iarl,  xal  did  rovr'  ii&mmrm 
^j^xUiv  dytiv,  ov  ireitjea^F  fioi  uf  tlpuvevofiiv^. 
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spoken.  He  then  goes  into  the  indictment,  questions  Meldtus  in 
open  court,  and  dissects  his  answers.  Having  rebutted  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  he  reverts  again  to  the  imperative  mandate  of  the 
gods  under  which  he  is  acting,  '^  to  spend  his  life  in  the  search 
for  wisdom,  and  in  examining  himself  as  well  as  others ; "  a 
mandate,  which  if  he  were  to  disobey,  he  would  be  then  justly 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  irreligion  ;^  and  he  announces  to  the 
dikasts  distinctly,  that,  even  if  they  were  now  to  acquit  him,  he 
neither  could  nor  would  relax  in  the  course  which  he  had  been 
pursuing.^  He  considers  that  the  mission  imposed  upon  him  is 
among  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  by  the  gods  upon 
Athens.3  He  deprecates  those  murmurs  of  surprise  or  dis- 
pleasure, which  his  discourse  evidently  called  forth  more  than 
once,^  though  not  so  m^ch  on  his  own  account  as  on  that  of  the 
dikasts,  who  will  be  benefited  by  hearing  him,  and  who  will 
hurt  themselves  and  their  city  much  more  than  him,  if  they 
should  now  pronounce  condemnation.^  It  was  not  on  his  own 
account  that  he  sought  to  defend  himself,  but  on  account  of  the 
Athenians,  lest  they  by  oondemoing  him  should  sin  against  the 
gracious  blessing  of  the  god;  they  would  not  easily  find  such 
another,  if  they  should  put  him  to  death.^  Though  his  mission 
had  spurred  him  on  to  indefiitigable  activity  in  individual  collo- 
quy, yet  the  divine  sign  had  always  forbidden  him  from  taking 
active  part  in  public  proceedings ;  on  the  two  exceptional  occa- 
sions when  he  had  stood  pubUcly  forward,  —  once  under  the 
democracy,  once  under  the  oligarchy,  «»*•  he  had  shown  the  same 
resolution  as  at  present ;  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  tei  rors  from 
that  course  which  he  believed  to  be  just^     Young  men  were 


*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  A.       •  Plato  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  30,  B. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  30,  A,  B.  oloptai  oi)6ev  iru)  ifjkiv  fiei^ov  aya^^ 
yevitr&ai  ^  rifv  kfi^v  r^  t^e^  inijpeoiav. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  B. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  B.  Kal  ydp,  a)c  kyi^  olfUUt  ovriaetrBt 
ducovovreg  —  kdv  ifie  dnoKTelvTire  toiovtov  dvra  olov  kyc^  Xeyu,  ovk  ifie  fui^u 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  18,  p.  30,  E.  no^Xov  deot  tyij  i)irkp  iftavrov  d«ro>U« 
yeUrdai^  &(  rtf  &v  oioiro^  aAA  iwep  hfiCiv  fitf  r<  iiaftapnfre  nspl  rifp  t.w  i9coi 
66otv  vfiiv  k/iov  KaTcnffiji^iadfjiev ' '  iuv  yilp  kfik  dnoKreiviire,  oh  (t^U^  oAAm 
TotovTov  tip^aerty  etc. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  20,  21,  p.  33. 
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deligLted  as  well  as  improved  by  listening  to  his  cross-examina- 
tions ;  in  proof  of  the  charge  that  he  had  corrupted  them,  no 
evidence  had  been  produced ;  neither  any  of  themselves,  who^ 
having  been  once  young  when  they  enjoyed  his  conversation*  had 
since  grown  elderly ;  nor  any  of  their  relatives ;  while  he  on  his 
part  could  produce  abundant  testimony  to  the  improving  effect  of 
his  society,  from  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  profited  by  it.i 

"  No  man  (says  he)  knows  what  death  is  ;  yet  men  fear  it  as 
if  they  knew  well  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  which  ia 
just  a  case  of  that  worst  of  all  ignorance,  the  conceit  of  knowing 
what  you  do  not  really  know.  For  my  part,  this  is  the  exact 
point  on  which  I  differ  from  most  other  men,  if  there  be  any  one 
thing  in  which  I  am  wiser  than  they  ;  as  I  know  nothing  about 
Hades,  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge ;  but  1  do  know 
well,  that  disobedience  to  a  person  better  than  myself,  either  god 
or  man,  is  both  an  evil  and  a  shame ;  nor  will  I  ever  embrace 
evil  certain,  in  order  to  escape  evil  which  may  for  aught  I  know 
be  a  good.2  Perhaps  you  may  feel  indignant  at  the  resolute 
tone  of  my  defence ;  you  may. have  expected  that  I  should  do  as 
most  others  do  in  less  dangerous  trials  than  mine  ;  that  I  should 
weep,  beg  and  entreat  for  my  life,  and  bring  forward  my  children 
and  relatives  to  do  the  same.  I  have  relatives  like  other  men, 
and  three  children ;  but  not  one  of  them  shall  appear  before  you 
for  any  such  purpose.  Not  from  any  insolent  dispositions  on  my 
part,  nor  any  wish  to  put  a  slight  upon  you,  but  because  1  hold 
such  conduct  to  be  degrading  to  the  reputation  which  I  enjoy ; 
for  I  have  a  reputation  for  superiority  among  you,  deserved  or 
undeserved  as  it  may  be.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Athens,  when  her 
esteemed  men  lower  themselves,  as  they  do  but  too  often,  by 
such  mean  and  cowardly  supplications  ;  and  you  dikasts,  instead 
of  being  prompted  thereby  to  spare  them,  ought  rather  to  con- 
demn them  the  more  for  so  dishonoring  the  city .3  Apart  fix>m 
•  * 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  22. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  17,  p.  29,  B.  Contrast  this  striking  and  truly 
Sokratic  sentiment  about  the  fear  of  death,  with  the  commonplace  way  in 
which  Sokrates  is  represented  as  handling  the  same  subject  in  Xenoph. 
Memor.  i,  4,  7. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  23.  pp.  34  ^5.  I  translate  the  substance*  aad  not 
the  words. 
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any  reputation  of  mine,  too,  I  should  be  a  guilty  man,  if  I  sought 
to  bias  you  by  supplications.  My  duty  is  to  instruct  and  persuade 
you,  if  I  can  ;  but  you  have  sworn  to  follow  your  convictions  in 
judging  according  to  the  laws,  not  to  make  the  laws  bend  to 
your  partiality ;  and  it  is  your  duty  so  to  do.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  habituate  you  to  perjury  ;  far  be  it  from  you  to  contract  any 
such  habit.  Do  not,  therefore,  require  of  me  proceedings  dis- 
honorable in  reference  to  myself,  as  well  as  criminal  and  impious 
in  regard  to  you,  especially  at  a  moment  when  I  am  myself 
rebutting  an  accusation  of  impiety  advanced  by  Meletus.  I 
leave  to  you  and  to  the  god,  to  decide  as  may  turn  out  best  both 
for  me  and  for  you."  ^ 

No  one  who  reads  the  "  Platonic  Apology "  of  Sokrat^s  will 
ever  wish  that  he  had  made  any  other  defence.  But  it  is  the 
speech  of  one  who  deliberately  foregoes  the  immediate  purpose 
of  a  defence,  persuasion  of  his  judges ;  who  speaks  for  posterity, 
without  regard  to  his  own  life :  "  sola  posteritatis  eura,  et  abruptis 
vitas  blandimentis."  2  The  effect  produced  upon  the  dikasts  was 
such  as  Sokrates  anticipated  beforehand,  and  heard  afterwards 
without  surprise  as  without  discomposure,  in  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
His  only  surprise  was,  at  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  majority 
whereby  that  verdict  was  passed.3  And  this  is  the  true  matter 
for  astonishment.  Never  before  had  the  Athenian  dikasts  heard 
such  a  speech  addressed  to  them.  While  all  of  them,  doubtless, 
knew  Sokrates  as  a  very  able  and  very  eccentric  man,  respecting 
his  pui'poses  and  character  they  would  differ ;  some  regarding 
him  with  unqualified  hostility,  a  few  others  with  respectful  admi- 
ration, and  a  still  larger  number  with  simple  admiration  for  ability, 
without  any  decisive  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  esteem. 

'  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  24,  p.  35. 

'These  are  the  striking  words  of  Tacitus  (Hist,  ii,  54)  respecting  the 
last  hours  of  the  emperor  Otho,  after  his  suicide  had  been  fully  resolved 
upon,  but  before  it  had  been  consummated  :  an  interval  spent  in  the  most 
careful  and  provident  arrangements  for  the  security  and  welfare  of  those 
around  him  :  ^'  ipsum  viventem  quidem  relictum,  sed  soli  posteritatis  corA, 
et  abruptis  vitae  blandimentis." 

^  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  25,  p.  3ft,  A.  Ovk  aviXnurrov  ftoi  yiyoue  rd  ycyoi»df 
tovTOy  dXXa  no2,i>  /ndXXov  ^avfiu^cj  iKarepuv  tCw  ijfTiijXjjv  rbv  yeyovora  api&fWWk 
Ov  yap  (^juTfv  eyuye  olro)  itap'  bXiyov  eaea^aiy  dXXd  napd  ttoAi),  etc. 

VOL.  viu.  Ill  31oc 
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Bat  by  all  these  three  categories,  hardly  excepting  even  hit 
admirers,  the  speech  would  be  felt  to  carry  one  sting  which  nevef 
misses  its  way  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  judicial  bosom,  whether 
the  judges  in  session  be  one  or  a  few  or  many,  the  sting  of  ^affix>ni 
to  the  coart."  The  Athenian  dikasts  were  always  aocualomed  ti 
be  addressed  with  deference,  often  with  subserrieoce  :  they  now 
heard  themselves  lectured  by  a  philosopher  who  stood  before  them 
like  a  fearless  and  invulnerable  superior,  beyond  their  power, 
though  awaiting  their  verdict ;  one  who  laid  claim  to  a  divine 
mission,  which  probably  many  of  them  believed  to  be  an  impos- 
ture, and  who  declared  himself  the  inspired  uprooter  of  ^  conceit 
of  knowledge  without  the  reality,"  which  purpose  many  would  not 
understand,  and  some  would  not  like.  To  many,  his  demeanor 
would  appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not  without  analogy  to  Alki- 
biades  or  Kritias,  with  whom  his  accuser  had  compared  him.  I 
have  already  remarked,  in  reference  to  his  trial,  that,  considering 
the  number  of  personal  enemies  whom  he  made,  the  wonder  is. 
not  that  he  was  tried  at  all,  but  that  he  was  not  tried  until  so  late 
in  his  life :  I  now  remark  in  reference  to  the  veidict,  that,  oon- 
sidering  his  speech  before  the  dikastery,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  was  found  guUty,  but  only  that  such  verdict  panned  by  so 
small  a  majority  as  five  or  six. 

That  the  condemnation  of  Sokratds  was  brought  on  distinctly 
by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his  defence,  is  the  express  testimony  of 
Xenophon.  ^  Other  persons  on  trial  (he  says)  defended  them- 
selves in  such  manner  as  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  dikasts,  or 
flatter,  or  entreat  them,  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  thus  obtained 
acquittal.  But  Sokrates  would  resort  to  nothing  of  this  customary 
practice  of  the  dikastery  contrary  to  the  laws.  Though  he  might 
easily  have  been  let  off  by  the  dikasts,  if  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind  even  moderately,  he  preferred  rather  to  adhere  to 
the  laws  and  die,  than  to  save  his  Hfe  by  violating  them.** '  Now 
no  one  in  Athens  except  Sokrates,  probably,  would  have  construed 
tiie  laws  as  requiring  the  tone  of  oration  which  he  adopted  ;  nor 
would  he  himself  have  so  construed  them,  if  he  had  been  twenty 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv,  4,  4.  ^EkcIvoc  oifdev  i^eAiftfe  tuv  eiu&druv  i»  76 
SmmvritVf   ei   koI  furpiu^  ri  rovr^nu  hroiifve,  irooecAero  tMXon^  roif  vofum 
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years  younger,  with  less  of  acquired  dignity,  and  more  years  of 
possible  usefulness  open  before  him.  Without  debasing  himself 
by  unbecoming  flattery  or  supplication,  he  would  have  avoided 
lecturing  them  as  a  master  and  superior,^  or  ostentatiously  assert- 
ing a  divine  mission  for  purposes  which  they  would  hardly  under 
stand,  or  an  independence  of  their  verdict  which  they  might  con 
St  rue  as  defiance.  The  rhetor  Lysias  is  said  to  have  sent  to  him 
a  composed  speech  for  his  defence,  which  he  declined  to  use,  not 
thinking  it  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But  such  a  man  as  Lysias 
would  hardly  compose  what  would  lower  the  dignity  even  of  the 
loftiest  client,  though  he  would  look  to  the  result  also  ;  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  that  if  Sokrates  had  pronounced  it,  —  or  even  a 
much  less  able  speech,  if  inoffensive,  —  he  would  have  been 
acquitted.  Quintilian,^  indeed,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that 
Sokrates  maintained  that  towering  dignity  which  brought  out  the 
rarest  and  most  exalted  of  his  attributes,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  renounced  all  chance  of  acquittal.  Few  persons  will  dissent 
from  this  criticism  :  but  when  we  look  at  the  sentence,  as  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  do,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  dikasts, 
justice  will  compel  us  to  admit  that  Sokrates  deliberately  brougiit 
it  upon  himself. 

If  the  verdict  of  guilty  was  thus  brought  upon  Sokrates  by  his 
own  consent  and  cooperation,  much  more  may  the  same  remark 
be  made  respecting  the  capital  sentence  which  followed  it.  In 
Athenian  procedure,  the  penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by  a 
separate  vote  of  the  dikasts,  taken  after  the  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  accuser  having  named  the  penalty  which  bethought  suitable, 
the  accused  party  on  his  side  named  some  lighter  penalty  upon 
himself;  and  between  these  two  the  dikasts  were  called  on  to 
make  their  option,  no  third  proposition  being  admissible.  The 
prudence  of  an  accused  party  always  induced  him  to  propose,  t  ven 
Against  ymself,  some  measure  of  punishment  which  the  dikasts 


'  Cicero  (de  Orat  i,  54,  231)  -  "  Socrates  ita  in  jadicio  capitis  pro  se  ipse 
dixit,  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus,  sed  magister  out  domtnus  videretur  esse  judicum^ 
So  EpiktStufi  also  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  Sokrates  :  ^*  By 
all  means,  abstain  from  supplication  for  mercy  \  but  do  not  pu*  it  specially 
forward,  that  you  will  abstain,  unless  you  intend,  like  SokratOiJ,  purposely 
to  pro/oke  the  judges."     (Arrian,  Epikt^t.  Diss,  ii,  2,  18.) 

*  QointUian,  Inst.  Or.  ii,  15,  30 ,  xi,  1, 10 ,  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  40. 
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might  be  satisfied  to  accept,  in  preference  to  the  heavier  Bentenco 
invoked  by  his  antagonist. 

Now  Meletus,  in  his  indictment  and  speech  against  Sokrat^^ 
had  called  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.     It  was  for 
Sokrates  to  make  his  own  counter- proposition,  and  the  very  small 
majority,  by  which  the  verdict  had   been   pronounced,   afforded 
sufficient  proof  that   he  dikasts  were  no  way  inclined  to  sanction 
the  exti^me  penalty  against  him.     They  doubtless  anticipated, 
according  to  the  uniform  practice  before  the  Athenian  courts  of 
justice,  that  he  would  suggest  some  lesser  penalty ;  fine,  impris- 
onment, exile,  disfranchisement,  etc    And  had  he  done  this  purely 
and  simply,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  proposition  would 
have  passed.    But  the  language  of  Sokrates,  after  the  verdict,  was 
in  a  strain  yet  higher  than  before  it ;  and  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  his  own  point  of  view,  disdaining  the  smallest  abatement  or 
concession,  only  the   more   emphatically  pronounced.      "  ^Vhat 
counter  proposition  shall  I  make  to  you  (he  said)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  penalty  of  Meletus  ?    Shall  I  name  to  you  the  treatment 
which  I  think  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ?    In  that  case,  my  prop- 
osition would  be  that  I  should  be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at 
the  public  expense  in  the  prytaneum  ;  for  that  is  what  I  really 
deserve  as  a  public  benefactor ;  one  who  has  neglected  all  thought 
of  his  own   affairs,  and  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  your  best  interests,  and  to  admonish  you  indi- 
vidually on  the  serious  necessity  of  mental  and  moi'al  improve- 
ment.    Assuredly,  I  cannot  admit  that  I  have  deserved  from  you 
any  evil  whatever ;  nor  would  it  be  reasonable  in  me  to  propose 
exile  or  imprisonment,  which  I  know  to  be  certain  and  consider- 
able evils,  in  place  of  death,  which  may  perhaps  be  not  an  evil, 
but  a  good.     I  might,  indeed,  propose  to  you  a  pecuniary  fine  ; 
for  the  payment  of  that  would  be  no  evil.     But  I  am  poor,  and 
lave  no  money :  all   that  I  could  muster  might  perhaps  amount 
y>  a  mina :  and  I  therefore  propose  to  you  a  fine  of  one  mina,  as 
punishment  on   myself.     Plato,  and  my  other  friends  near  me, 
desire  me  to  increase  this  sum  to  thirty  minse,  and  they  engage 
to  pay  it  for  me.     A  fine  of  thirty  minae,  therefore,  is  the  couDter 
penalty  which  1  submit  for  your  judgment"  ' 

*  Plato.  Apol.  Sok.  c.  26,  27,  28,  pp.  37,  38.     I  give,  as  well  as  I  can,  th« 
Mibstantiye  propositions,  apart  finom  the  emphatic  language  of  the  original 
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Sabsistence  in  the  prjtaneum  at  the  public  expense,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  honorary  distinctions  which  the  citizens  of  Athens 
ever  conferred ;  an  emphatic  token  of  public  gratitude.  That 
Sokrat^s,  therefore,  should  proclaim  himself  worthy  of  such  an 
honor,  and  talk  of  assessirg  it  upon  himself  in  lieu  of  a  pun- 
ishment, before  the  very  dikasts  who  had  just  passed  against 
him  a  verdict  of  guilty,  would  be  received  by  them  as  nothing 
less  than  a  deliberate  insult ;  a  defiance  of  judicial  authority, 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  prove,  to  an  opinionated  and  haughty 
citizen,  that  he  could  not  commit  with  impunity.  The  persons 
who  heard  his  language  with  the  greatest  distress,  were  doubtless 
Plato,  Krito,  and  his  other  friends  around  him  ;  who,  though 
sympathizing  with  him  fully,  knew  well  that  he  was  assuring  the 
success  of  the  proposition  of  Mel^tus,^  and  would  regret  that  he 
should  thus  throw  away  his  life  by  what  they  would  think  an  ill- 
placed  and  unnecessary  self-exaltation.  Had  he  proposed,  with 
little  or  no  preface,  the  substitute-fine  of  thirty  minae  with  wiiich 
this  part  of  his  speech  concluded,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  majority  of  dikasts  would  have  voted  for  it. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  against  him,  by  what  majoril; 
we  do  not  know.  But  Sok rates  neither  altered  his  tone,  no 
manifested  any  regret  for  the  language  by  which  he  had  himsej' 
seconded  the  purpose  of  his  accusers.  On  the  contrary,  he  toF. 
the  dikasts,  in  a  short  address  prior  to  hiG  departure  for  the 
prison,  that  he  was  satisfied  both  with  his  own  conduct  and  with 
the  result.  The  divine  sign,  he  said,  which  v/as  wont  to  restrain 
him,  often  on  very  small  occasions,  both  in  deeds  and  in  words, 
had  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  throughout  the  whole 
day,  neither  when  he  came  thithi^r  at  first,  nor  at  any  one  point 
throughout  his  whole  discourse.  The  tacit  acquiescence  of  this 
infallible  monitor  satisfied  him  not  only  that  he  had  spoken 
rightly,  but  that  the  sentence  passed  was  in  reality  no  evil  to 
him ;  that  to  die  now  «vas  the  best  thing  which  could  befall  him.^ 
Either  death  was  laLcamount  to  a  sound,  perpetual,  and  dream- 
less sleep,  which  in  his  judgment  would  be  no  loss,  but  rathef 
a  gain,  compared  with  the  present  life ;  or  else,  if  the  oommoi 


*  See  Plato,  Krito,  c.  5,  p  45,  B. 

*  Plato,  Apol.  Sok.  c.  31,  p  40,  B  ,  c.  33,  p.  4),  D 
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niythe»  were  trae,  death  ^ould  transfer  him  to  a  seeond  fife  m 
Hades,  where  he  would  find  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  of  the  past  generally,  so  as  to  pursue  in  conjanction  with 
them  the  business  of  matoal  cross-examination,  and  debate  on 
ethical  progress  and  perfection. i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  really  appeared  to 
Sokrates  in  this  point  of  view,  and  to  his  friends  also,  after  the 
event  had  happened,  though  doubtless  not  at  the  time  when  thejy 
were  about  to  lose  him.  He  took  his  line  of  defence  advisedly, 
and  with  fuU  knowledge  of  the  result.  It  supplied  him  with  the 
fittest  of  all  opportunities  for  manifesting,  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner, both  his  personal  ascendency  over  human  fears  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  dignity  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  divine  mission. 
It  took  him  away  in  his  full  grandeur  and  glory,  like  the  setting 
^f  the  tropical  sun,  at  a  moment  when  senile  decay  might  be 
looked  upon  as  close  at  hand.  He  calculated  that  his  defenoe 
and  bearing  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic  lesson 
which  he  could  possibly  read  to  the  youth  of  Athens ;  more 
emphatic,  probably,  than  the  sum  total  of  those  lessons  which 
his  rem^ing  life  might  suffice  to  give,  if  he  shaped  his  defence 
otherwise.  This  anticipation  of  the  effect  of  the  concluding 
scene  of  his  life,  setting  the  seal  on  all  his  prior  discourses, 
manifests  itself  in  portions  of  his  concluding  words  to  the  dikasts, 
wherein  he  tells  them  that  they  will  not,  by  putting  him  to  death, 
rid  themselves  of  the  importunity  of  the  cross-examining  elen- 
chus ;  that  numbers  of  young  men,  more  restless  and  obtrusive 
than  he,  already  carried  within  them  that  impulse,  which  they 
would  now  proceed  to  apply;  his  superiority  having  hitherto 
kept  them  back.^  It  was  thus  the  persuasion  of  Sokrates,  that 
his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  numerous  apostles,  putting 
forth  with  increased  energy  that  process  of  interrogatory  test 
and  spur  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  and  which  doubtless 
was  to  him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred  than  his  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  his  lofty  bearing  on  his  trial,  fiof 
infiaming  the  enthusiasm  of  young  men  thus  predisposed ;  anc 


»  Plati,  Apol.  Sok.  c  32,  p.  40,  C ;  p.  41,  B 
*  Flam,  Apol.  Sok.  c  ao,  p.  39,  C. 
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lli«    loss   of  life  was    to   him  compensated   hj  the  missionarjr 
Baccessors  whom  he  calculated  on  leaving  behind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Sokrates  would  have  drunk 
the  cup  of  hemlock  in  the  prison,  on  the  day  afler  his  trial.  But 
It  so  happened  that  the  day  of  his  sentence  was  immediately 
after  that  on  which  the  sacred  ship  started  on  its  yearly  ceremo- 
nial pilgrimage  from  Athens  to  Delos,  for  the  festival  of  Apollo. 
Until  the  return  of  this  vessel  to  Athens,  it  was  accounted 
unholy  to  put  any  person  to  death  by  public  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, Sokrates  remained  in  prison,  —  and  we  are  pained  to  read, 
actually  with  chains  on  his  legs,  —  during  the  interval  that  this 
ship  was  absent,  thirty  days  altogether.  His  friends  and  com- 
panions had  free  access  to  him,  passing  nearly  all  their  time  with 
him  in  the  prison ;  and  Krito  had  even  arranged  a  scheme  for 
procuring  his  escape,  by  a  bribe  to  the  jailer.  This  scheme  was 
only  prevented  from  taking  effect  by  the  decided  refusal  of 
Sokrates  to  become  a  party  in  any  breach  of  the  law ;  ^  a  reso- 
lution, which  we  should  expect  a$  a  matter  of  course,  after  the 
line  which  he  had  taken  in  his  defence.  His  days  were  spent  in 
the  prison,  in  discourse  respecting  ethical  and  human  subjects, 
which  had  formed  the  charm  and  occupation  of  his  previous  life : 
it  is  to  the  last  of  these  days  that  his  conversation  with  Simmias, 
Kebes,  and  Fhsedon,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  referred, 
in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  "  Phaedon."  Of  that  conversa- 
tion the  main  topics  and  doctrines  are  Platonic  rather  than 
Sokratic.  But  the  picture  which  the  dialogue  presents  of  the 
temper  and  state  of  mind  of  Sokrates,  during  the  last  hours  of 
his  life,  is  one  of  immortal  beauty  and  interest,  exhibiting  his 
serene  and  even  pla3rful  equanimity,  amidst  the  uncontrollable 
emotions  of  his  surrounding  friends,  —  the  genuine,  unforced 
persuasion,  governing  both  his  words  and  his  acts,  of  what  he 
bad  pronounced  before  the  dikasts,  that  the  sentence  of  death 
was  no  calamity  to  him,'^  —  and  the  unabated  maintenance  of 
that  earnest  interest  in  the  improvement  of  man  and  society, 
which  bad  for  so  many  years  formed  both  his  paramount  motive 
and  his  active  occupation.  The  details  of  the  last  scene  are 
liven  with  minute  fidelity,  even  down  to  the  moment  of  his  dis< 

•  Plato,  Krito,  c.  2,  3,  wj  *  Plato,  Phaa^on  c.  77,  p.  84,  £. 
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Bolotion ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  remark  that  the  cup  of  hemlock 
—  the  means  employed  for  executions  bj  public  order  at 
Athens  —  produced  its  effect  by  steps  far  more  exempt  from 
suffering  than  any  natural  death  which  was  likely  to  befall  him. 
Those  who  have  read  what  has  been  observed  above  respecting 
the  strong  religious  persuasions  of  Sokrates,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  his  last  words,  addressed  1o  Krito  immedi- 
ately before  he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  were :  "  Krito, 
we  owe  a  cock  to  .^sculapius :  discharge  the  debt,  and  by  no 
means  omit  it."  ^ 

Thus  perished  the  "  parens  philosophiae,"  the  fii-st  of  ethical 
philosophers ;  a  man  who  opened  to  science  both  new  matter, 
alike  copious  and  valuable ;  and  a  new  method,  memorable  not 
less  for  its  originality  and  efficacy,  than  for  the  profound  philo- 
sophical basis  on  which  it  rests.  Though  Greece  produced 
great  poets,  orators,  speculative  philosophers,  historians,  etc,  yet 
other  countries  having  the  benefit  pf  Grecian  literature  to  begin 
with,  have  nearly  equalled  her  in  all  these  lines,  and  surpassed 
her  in  some.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  parallel  to  Sok- 
rates, either  in  or  out  of  the  Grecian  world  ?  The  cross-examin- 
ing elenchus,  which  he  not  only  first  struck  out,  but  wielded 
with  such  matchless  effect  and  to  such  noble  purposes,  has  been 
mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the  prison ;  for  even 
his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and  lecturer,  not  a  collo- 
quial dialectician.  !No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong  enough 
to  bend  his  bow ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  use  it  as  he  did. 
His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory 
evidence,  how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent  inter- 
rogation ;  how  powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made 
to  inspire;  how  energetic  the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in 
awakening  dormant  reason  and  generating  new  mental  power. 

It  has  been  often  customary  to  exhibit  Sokrates  as  a  moral 
preacher,  in  which  character  probably  he  has  acquired  to  himself 
the  general  reverence  attached  to  his  name.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
true  attribute,  but  not  the  characteristic  or  salient  attribute,  nor 
tiiat  by  which  he  permanently  worked  on  mankind.  On  the 
other  hand,  Arkesilaus,  and  the  New  Academy, >  a  century  and 


•  Plato,  Phadon,  c.  155,  p.  118,  A. 

^  Cicero,  Academ.  Post  i   12.  44.    "  Cum  Zemine  Arcesilas  sibi  )iiinf 
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more  ailerwards,  thought  that  they  were  following  the  example 
of  Sokrates  —  and  Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  so  too  —  when 
they  reasoned  against  everything ;  and  when  they  laid  it  down 
as  a  system,  that,  against  every  affirmative  position,  an  equal 
force  of  negative  argument  might  be  brought  up  as  counterpoise. 
Now  this  view  of  Sokrates  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  merely  partial, 
but  incorrect.  He  entertained  no  such  systematic  distrust  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  attain  certainty.  He  laid  down  a  clear, 
though  erroneous  line  of  distinction  between  the  knowable  and 
the  unknowable.  About  physics,  he  was  more  than  a  skeptic ; 
he  thought  that  man  could  know  nothing ;  the  gods  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  acquire  any  such  information,  and  there- 
fore managed  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  beyond  his  ken,  for 
all  except  the  simplest  phenomena  of  daily  wants  ;  moreover,  not 

certamen  instituit,  non  pertinacid  aut  studio  vincendi  (at  mihi  qoidem 
videtur),  sed  earum  rerum  obscuritate,  quae  ad  confessionem  ignorationis 
addaxcrant  Socratem,  et  jam  ante  Socratem,  Democritum,  Anaxagoram, 
Empedoclem,  omnes  pene  ve teres ;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil 

sciri,  posse,  dixerunt Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat,  esse  qoidquam,  quod 

sciri  posset,  ne  illud  quidem  ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reliquisset:  sic 
omnia  latere  in  occulto."  Compare  Academ.  Prior,  ii,  23,  74:  de  Nat. 
Deor.  i,  5,  11. 

In  another  passage  (Academ.  Post,  i,  4,  17)  Cicero  speaks  (or  rather 
introduces  Varro  as  speaking)  rather  confusedly.  He  talks  of  "  illam 
Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  null4  affirmatione  adhibit^, 
consuetudinem  disserendi ;"  but  a  few  lines  before,  he  had  said  what  implies 
that  men  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Sokrates,  come  to  learn  and  know  what 
belonged  to  human  conduct  and  human  duties. 

Again  (in  Tusc.  Disp.  i,  4,  8),  he  admits  that  Sokrates  had  a  positive 
ulterior  purpose  in  his  negative  questioning :  "  vetus  et  Socratica  ratio 
contra  alterius  opinionem  disserendi :  nam  ita  facillimc,  quid  veri  similli* 
mum  esset,  inveniri  posse  Socrates  arbitrabatur/' 

Tennemann  (Gesch.  der  Philos.  ii,  5,  vol.  ii,  pp.  169-175)  seeks  to  make 
out  considerable  analogy  between  Sokrates  and  Pyrrho.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  analogy  only  goes  thus  far,  that  both  agreed  in  repudiating  all 
speculations  not  ethical  (see  the  verses  of  Timon  upon  Pyrrho,  Diog.  Lafirt. 
ix,  65).  But  in  regard  to  ethics,  the  two  differed  materially.  Sokrates 
maintained  that  ethics  were  matter  of  science,  and  the  proper  subject  of 
study.  Pyrrho,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  thought  that  speculation 
was  just  as  useless,  and  science  just  as  unattainable,  upon  ethics  as  upon 
physics ;  that  nothing  was  to  be  attended  to  except  feelings,  and  nothing 
eoltivated  except  good  dispositions. 

21« 
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only  maci  could  not  acquire  such  information,  but  ought  not  li 
labor  after  it.  But  respecting  the  topics  which  concern  man  and 
Fociety,  the  views  of  Sokrat^s  were  completely  the  reverse. 
This  was  the  field  which  the  gods  had  expressly  assigned,  not 
merely  to  human  practice,  but  to  human  study  and  acquisition  of 
knowledge  ;  a  field,  wherein,  with  that  view,  they  managed  phe- 
nomena on  principles  of  constant  and  observable  sequence,  so 
that  every  man  who  took  the  requisite  pains  might  know  them 
Nay,  Sokrates  went  a  step  further ;  and  this  forward  step  is  th 
fundamental  conviction  upon  which  all  his  missionary  impulse 
hinges.  He  thought  that  every  man  not  only  might  know  these 
things  but  ought  to  know  them ;  that  he  could  not  possibly  act 
well,  unless  he  did  know  them ;  and  that  it  was  his  imperious 
duty  to  learn  them  as  he  would  learn  a  profession ;  otherwise,  he 
was  nothing  better  than  a  slave,  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  free  and 
accour^table  being.  Sokrates  felt  persuaded  that  no  man  could 
behav*')  as  a  just,  temperate,  courageous,  pious,  patriotic  agent, 
unless  he  taught  himself  to  know  correctly  what  justice,  temper- 
ance, courage,  piety,  and  patriotism,  etc.,  really  were.  He  was 
posses  i^ed  with  the  truly  Baconian  idea,  that  the  power  of  steady 
moral  action  depended  upon,  and  was  limited  by,  the  rational 
comprehension  of  moral  ends  and  means.  But  when  he  looked 
%t  t)>«  minds  around  him,  he  perceived  that  few  or  none  either 
bad  any  such  comprehension,  or  had  ever  studied  to  acquire  it ; 
jet  at  the  same  time  every  man  felt  persuaded  that  he  did 
possess  it,  and  acted  confidently  upon  such  persuasion.  Here, 
ihen,  Sokrates  found  that  the  first  outwork  for  him  to  surmount, 
was,  that  universal  "  conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality," 
against  which  he  declares  such  emphatic  war ;  and  against  which, 
also,  though  under  another  form  of  words  and  in  reference  to 
«ther  subjects.  Bacon  declares  war  not  less  empliatically,  two 
thousand  years  afterwards :  "  Opinio  copise  inter  causas  inopise 
est."  Sokrates  found  that  those  notions  respecting  human  and 
gocial  affairs,  on  which  each  man  relied  and  acted,  were  nothing 
but  spontaneous  products  of  the  '^  intellectus  sibi  permissus,"  oi 
the  intellect  lefl  to  itself  either  without  any  guidance,  or  with 
only  the  blind  guidance  of  sympathies,  antipathies,  authority,  or 
silent  assimilation.  They  were  products  got  together,  to  uso 
Baocn's  language,  '<  from  much  faith  and  much  chance,  and  from 
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the  primitive  suggestions  of  bo3'hood/*  not  merely  without  oare 
or  study,  bw;  without  even  consciousness  of  the  process,  and 
without  any  subsequent  revision.  Upon  this  basis  th^  sophists, 
or  professed  teachers  for  active  life,  sought  to  erect  a  superstruc- 
ture of  virtue  and  ability;  but  to  Sokrates,  such  an  attempt 
appeared  hopeless  and  contradictory —  not  less  impracticable  than 
Bacon  in  his  time  pronounced  it  to  be,  to  carry  up  the  tree  of 
science  into  majesty  and  fruit-bearing,  without  first  clearing  away 
those  fundamental  vices>  which  lay  unmolested  and  in  poisonous 
influence  round  its  root.  Sokrates  went  to  work  in  the  Baconian 
manner  and  spirit ;  bnnging  his  cross-examining  process  to  bear, 
as  the  first  condition  to  all  further  improvement,  upon  these  rude, 
self-begotten,  incoherent  generalizations,  which  passed  in  men's 
minds  for  competent  and  directing  knowledge.  But  he,  not  less 
than  Bacon,  performs  this  analysis,  not  with  a  view  to  finality  in 
the  negative,  but  as  the  first  stage  towards  an  ulterior  profit ; 
as  the  preUminary  purification,  indispensable  to  future  positive 
result  In  the  physical  sciences,  to  which  Bacon's  attention  was 
chiefiy  turned,  no  such  result  could  be  obtained  without  improved 
experimental  research,  bringing  to  light  facts  new  and  yet 
unknown;  but  on  those  topics  which  Sokrates  discussed,  the 
elementary  data  of  the  inquiry  were  all  within  the  hearer's 
experience,  requiring  only  to  be  pressed  upon  his  notice,  affirm- 
atively as  well  as  negatively,  together  with  the  appropriate 
ethical  and  political  end  ;  in  such  manner  as  to  stimulate  within 
him  the  rational  effort  requisite  for  combining  them  anew  upon 
consistent  principles. 

If,  then,  the  philosophers  of  the  New  Academy  considered 
Sokrates  either  as  a  skeptic,  or  as  a  partisan  of  systematic  neg^i- 
tion,  they  misinterpreted  his  character,  and  mistook  the  fir.-t 
stage  of  his  process— that  which  Plato,  Bacon,  and  Hersch'l 
call  the  purification  of  the  intellect  —  for  the  ultimate  goal.  TIk 
elenchus,  as  Sokrates  used  it,  was  animated  by  the  truest  spirii 
of  positive  science,  and  formed  an  indispensable  precursor  to  it? 
attainment.^ 

There  are  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  in  topics  concerning 
man  and  society,  with  regard  to  which  Sokrates  is  a  skeptio ;  01 

•  Plato,  Apoi.  Sok.  c.  7,  p.  22,  A.     del  6fj  v/ilv  Tfjv  kfihv  wXuvr/u  kiridci^at. 
Cairep  uvas  vovovf  icovovvTog,  etc. 
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ratijer,  which  he  denies  ;  and  on  the  negation  of  which,  his  whole 
method  and  purpose  turn.  He  denies,  first,  that  men  can  know 
that  on  which  they  have  bestowed  no  conscious  effort,  no  delib* 
erate  pains,  no  systematic  study,  in  learning.  He  denies,  next, 
that  men  can  practise  what  they  do  not  know ;  i  that  they  can  be 
just,  or  temperate,  or  virtuous  generally,  without  knowing  what 
justice,  or  temperance,  or  virtue  is.  To  imprint  upon  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  his  own  negative  conviction,  on  these  two  points 
is,  indeed,  his  first  object,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  his  multi« 
form  dialectical  manoeuvring.  But  though  negative  in  his  means, 
Sokrates  is  strictly  positive  in  his  ends ;  his  attack  is  undertaken 
only  with  distinct  view  to  a  positive  result ;  in  order  to  shame 
them  out  of  the  illusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  spur  them  on  and 
arm  them  for  the  acquisition  of  real,  assured,  comprehensive, 
self-explanatory  knowledge,  as  the  condition  and  guarantee  of 
virtuous  practice.  Sokrates  was,  indeed,  the  reverse  of  a  skeptic ; 
no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with  a  more  positive  and  practical 
eye ;  no  man  ever  pursued  his  mark  with  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  road  which  he  was  travelling ;  no  man  ever  combined,  in 
like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary,^  with  the 
acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  resource,  and  the  gener- 
alizing comprehension,  r^  a  philosopher. 

His  method  yet  .survives,  as  far  as  such  method  can  survive, 
in  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  is  a  process  of  eternal 
value  and  of  universal  application.  That  purification  of  the 
intellect,  which  Bacon  signalized  as  indispensable  for  rational  or 
scientific  progress,  the  Sokratic  elenchus  affords  the  only  known 
instrument  for  at  least  partially  accomplishing.  However  little 
that  instrument  may  have  been  applied  since  the  death  of  its 


'  So  Demokritus,  Fragm.  ed.  MuUach,  p  185,  Fr.  131.    ovre  Texvtif  ovre 

'  Aristotle  (Problem,  c.  30,  p.  953,  Bek.)  numbers  both  Sokrates  and 
Plato  (compare  Plntarch,  Lysand.  c.  2)  among  those  to  whom  he  ascribes 
ij>vaiv  fieXayxoXiKT^Vy  Che  black  bile  and  ecstatic  temperament.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  reconcile  this  with  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric  (ii,  t7),  in  which 
he  ranks  Sokrates  among  the  sedate  persons  {(jTdfftfwv).  The  first  of  th« 
two  assertions  seems  countenanced  by  the  anecdotes  respecting  Sokratte 
|in  Plato,  Symposion,  p.  175,  B;  p.  220,  C),  that  he  stood  in  the  sam« 
posture  qtdte  nnmoYol,  even  for  several  hours  continuously,  absorbed  is 
upon  some  idea  which  had  seized  his  mind. 
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Ita^entor,  the  necessity  and  use  of  it  neither  have  disappeared,  nor 
ever  can  disappear.  There  are  few  men  whose  minds  are  not 
more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham  knowledge  against  which  Sok- 
rates  made  war :  there  is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been 
first  got  together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious,  un- 
certified association,  resting  upon  forgotten  particulars,  blending 
together  disparates  or  inconsistencies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind 
old  and  familiar  phrases,  and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he 
has  never  rendered  to  himself  account :  there  is  no  man,  who,  if 
he  be  destined  for  vigorous  and  profitable  scientific  effort,  has  not 
found  it  a  necessary  branch  of  self-education,  to  break  up,  disen- 
tangle, analyze,  and  reconstruct,  these  ancient  mental  com- 
pounds ;  and  who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by  his  own  lame 
and  solitary  efforts,  since  the  giant  of  the  colloquial  elenchus  no 
longer  stands  in  the  market-place  to  lend  him  help  and  stimulus. 
To  hear  of  any  man,'  especially  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  being 
condemned  to  death  on  such  accusations  as  that  of  heresy  and 
alleged  corruption  of  youth,  inspires  at  the  present  day  a  senti- 
ment of  indignant  reprobation,  the  force  of  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  enfeeble.  The  fact  <^tands  eternally  recorded  as  one 
among  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  intolerance,  religious  and  polit- 
ical. But  since  amidst  this  catalogue  each  item  has  its  own 
peculiar  character,  grave  or  light,  we  are  bound  to  consider  at 
what  point  of  the  scale  the  condemnation  of  Sokrates  is  to  be 
placed,  and  what  inferences  it  justifies  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  Athenians.  Now  if  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  shall  find  them  all  extenuating;  and  so  powerful, 
indeed,  as  to  reduce  such  inferences  to  their  minimum,  consistent 
with  the  general  class  to  which  the  incident  belongs. 

'  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  given,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  fourth  volume  (Ap- 
pend, vii,  p.  526,  seq.),  an  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  the  recent 
sentiments  expressed  by  Hegel,  and  by  some  other  eminent  German 
aathors,  on  Sokratds  and  his  condemnation.  It  affords  me  much  satisfaction 
to  see  that  he  has  bestowed  such  just  animadversions  on  the  anmeasored 
bitterness,  as  well  as  upon  the  untenable  views,  of  M.  Forchhammer's 
treatise  respecting  Sokrates. 

I  dissent,  however,  altogether,  from  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
speaks  about  tlie  sophists,  both  in  this  Appendix  and  elsewhere.  My  opin* 
ion,  respecting  the  persons  so  called,  has  been  given  at  length  in  the  proi 
ceding  chapter. 
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Firat,  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  is  founded  upon  a  eoart^ 
lion  that  such  matters  as  heresj  and  heretical  teaching  of  youth 
are  not  proper  for  judicial  cognizance.  Even  in  the  modem 
world,  such  a  conviction  is  of  recent  date  ;  and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  it  was  unknown.  Sokrates  himself  would  not  have 
agreed  in  it;  and  all  Grecian  governments,  oligarchical  and 
democratical  alike,  recognized  the  opposite.  The  testimony  fur- 
nished by  Plato  is  on  this  point  decisive.  When  we  examine 
the  two  positive  communities  which  he  constructs,  in  the  treatises 
**  De  Republica  "  and  "  De  Legibus,"  we  find  that  there  is  notli- 
ing  about  which  he  is  more  anxious,  than  to  establish  an  unn^- 
sisted  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  opinion,  and  education.  A  dissenting 
and  free-spoken  teacher,  such  as  Sokrates  was  at  Athens,  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  vocation  for  a  week,  in  the 
^atonic  Republic  Plato  would  not,  indeed,  condemn  him  to 
death ;  but  he  would  put  him  to  silence,  and  in  case  of  need  send 
him  away.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  consistent  deduction,  if  ytHi 
assume  that  the  state  is  to  determine  what  is  orthodoxy  and 
orthodox  teaching,  and  to  repress  what  contradicts  its  own  views. 
Now  all  the  Grecian  states,  including  Athens,  held  this  principlo' 
of  interference  against  the  dissenting  teacher.  But  at  Athens, 
though  the  principle  was  rea^nized,  yet  the  application  of  it  was 
counteracted  by  resisting  forces  which  it  did  not  find  elsewhere 
by  the  democratical  constitution,  with  its  liberty  of  speech  and 
love  of  speech,  by  the  more  active  spring  of  individual  intellect, 
and  by  the  toleration,  greater  there  than  anywhere  else,  shown 
to  each  man's  peculiarities  of  every  sort.  In  any  other  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  Platonic  Republic,  Sokrates 
would  have  been  quickly  arrested  in  his  career,  even  if  not 
severely  punished ;  in  Athens,  he  was  allowed  to  talk  and  teach 
publicly  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  then  condemned 
when  an  old  man.  Of  these  two  applications  of  the  same  mis« 
chievous  principle,  assuredly  the  la'ter  is  at  once  the  more 
moderate  and  the  less  noxious. 

Secondly,  the  force  of  this  last  consideration,  as  an  extenuatii^g 
circums^nce  in  regard  to  the  Athenians,  is  much  increased,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  number  of  individual  enemies  whom  Sokrates 
made  to  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  cross-examining  prooes& 

'  See  PIam,  Eutfayphzon,  c  a,  p.  3,  D. 
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Here  were  a  multitude  of  individuals,  including  men  personally 
the  most  eminent  and  effective  in  the  city,  prompted  by  special 
antipathies,  over  and  above  general  convictions,  to  call  into  action 
the  dormant  state-principle  of  intolerance  against  an  obnoxious 
teacher.  If,  under  such  provocation,  he  was  allowed  to  reach  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  to  talk  publicly  for  so  many  years,  before  any 
real  Meletus  stood  forward,  this  attests  conspicuously  the  efficacy 
of  the  restraining  dispositions  among  the  people,  which  made 
their  practical  habits  more  liberal  than  their  professed  principles. 

Thirdly,  whoever  has  read  the  account  of  the  trial  and  defence 
of  Sokrat^s,  will  see  that  he  himself  contributed  quite  as  much  to 
the  result  as  all  the  three  accusers  united.  Not  only  he  omitted 
to  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  without  dishonor,  to  insure 
acquittal,  but  he  held  positive  language  very  nearly  such  as  Me- 
letus himself  would  have  sought  to  put  in  his  mouth.  He  did 
this  deliberately,  —  having  an  exalted  opinion  both  of  himself 
and  his  own  mission,  —  and  accounting  the  cup  of  hemlock,  at 
his  age,  to  be  no  calamity.  It  was  only  by  such  marked  and 
offensive  self-exaltation  that  he  brought  on  the  first  vote  of  the 
dikastery,  even  then  the  narrowest  majority,  by  which  he  was 
ibund  guilty :  it  was  only  by  a  still  more  aggravated  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  pitch  of  something  like  insult, 
that  he  brought  on  the  second  vote,  which  pronounced  the  capital 
sentence.  Now  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  for  the  eflfect 
of  such  a  proceeding  on  the  minds  of  the  dikastery.  They  were 
not  at  all  disposed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  put  in  force  the  recog- 
nized principle  of  intolerance  against  him.  But  when  they  found 
that  the  man  who  stood  before  them  charged  with  this  offence, 
addressed  them  in  a  tone  such  as  dikasts  had  never  heard  before 
and  could  hardly  hear  with  calmness,  they  could  not  but  feel 
disposed  to  credit  all  the  worst  inferences  which  his  accusers  had 
suggested,  and  to  regard  Sokrates  as  a  dangerous  man  both  relig- 
iously and  politically,  against  whom  it  was  requisite  to  uphold  the 
majesty  of  the  court  and  constitution. 

In  appreciating  this  memorable  incident,  therefore,  though  the 
mischievous  principle  of  intolerance  cannot  be  denied,  yet  all  tho 
circumstances  show  that  that  principle  was  neither  irritable  nor 
predominant  in  the  Athenian  bosom ;  that  even  a  large  body  of 
collateral  antipathies  did  not  readily  call  it  forth  against  any  indi- 
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▼idual;  that  the  more  liberal  and  generous  dispositions, 
deadened  its  malignity,  were  of  steady  efficacy,  not  easily  over* 
borne ;  and  that  the  condemnation  ought  to  count  as  one  of  the 
least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue. 

Let  us  add,  that  as  Sokrates  himself  did  not  account  his  own 
condemnation  md  death,  at  his  age,  to  be  any  misfortune,  but 
rather  a  favorable  dispensation  of  the  gods,  who  removed  him 
)U6t  in  time  to  escape  that  painful  consciousness  of  intellectual 
decline  which  induced  Demokritus  to  prepare  the  poison  for 
himself,  so  his  friend  Xenophon  goes  a  step  further,  and  while 
protesting  against  the  verdict  of  guilty,  extols  the  manner  of 
death  as  a  subject  of  triumph ;  as  the  happiest,  most  honorable, 
and  most  gracious  way,  in  which  the  gods  could  set  the  seal  upon 
a  useful  and  exalted  life.i 

It  is  asserted  by  Diodorus,  and  repeated  with  exaggerations 
by  other  later  authors,  that  after  the  death  of  Sokrates  the  Athe- 
nians bitterly  repented  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated 
him,  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  his  accusers  to  death 
without  trial.^  I  know  not  upon  what  authority  this  statement  is 
made,  and  I  disbelieve  it  altogether.  From  the  tone  of  Xeno* 
phon's  "  Memorabilia,"  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the 
memory  of  Sokrates  still  continued  to  be  unpopular  at  Athens 
when  that  collection  was  composed.  Plato,  too,  lefl  Athens 
immediately  after  the  death  of  his  master,  and  remained  absent 
for  a  long  series  of  years :  indirectly,  I  think,  this  affords  a  pre- 
sumption that  no  such  reaction  took  place  in  Athenian  sentiment 
as  that  which  Diodorus  alleges ;  and  the  same  presumption  is 
countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  orator  ^schines  speaks 
of  the  condemnation,  half  a  century  afterwards.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Athenian  dikasts,  who  doubtless  felt  them- 
selves justified,  and  more  than  justified,  in  condemning  Sokrat^ 
after  his  own  speech,  retracted  that  sentiment  afler  his  decease. 

Xen.  Mem.  iv,  8,  3 :  — 

"  Dcniqae  Democritum  postquam  niatura  vetustas 
Admonuit  memores  molus  langue.scere  mentis, 
Sponte  sn&  letho  sese  obvias  obtiilit  ipse." 

(Lucretiii-3,  iii,  1052.) 
Diodor.  xiv,  37,  with  Wesstrnj^'g  note     Diog  Laert.  ii,  43^  Ar|;:iiiiieii|. 
ad  Iflokrat  Or.  xi,  Basins. 
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